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”1 ALFRED TENNYSON, 

OETIC giiuius iei that power wWoli 
tnuiiilatcB tlio essential life of 
humanity into the most graphio 
and appropriate forms. As the 
fp'eatpr iiioludos tlie loss, tliu 
faoulty which ^jeft embodies tho 
life of gonoral man is tliat also 
which best emhoJius tho life of 
nations; Iienco the fitness, we 
tliink, of assigning to a poet the 
first pages in a National Maga- 


Never did singer more belong 
to tills land than he of wlioni we 
now write. Take him first on Iiis 
most obviou.s ground of nation- 
ility—tho power to individualise Eiig- 
lisli scenes. Who that loves our pastoral 
landscapes will not at once recall from 
his pages the coming spring, when 

“ Tho building rook ’ill caw from tho windy tall 
ehii-troo. 

And the tufted plover pipe along tho fallow 
loa;" 

—and tho “ long gray floids" of Juno nights, 

" When from tlio dry dark wold tho summor-airs blow cool 
On tho oat-grass and the sword-grass and tho bulrush in the 
pool 

—or tho features of throe seasons caught in one verso: 

"SuBimsr op tho steaming floods. 

And spring that swells the narrow brooks; 

And autumn with a noise of rooks 
That gather in the waning woods 

—or, summod up in another, the peaceful animation of opr 
rural life: 

" The market-boat Is on the stnam, 

And voices hail it from tho brink ; 

, Thou heai'st tho vilisge-hammer slink, 

And ^'St the moving of the team.*' 

llor is Mr. Tanayson English only on tho Saxon side 
of his genius. With tUe_ force and simplicity which flow 
from this aorrree he combines a love of symbol drawn from 
the mixed Norse and Nqrman elements of our raco. Ho 
paints equally facts oitd truths—the inner and the outer 
life of man—and discopns their oorrespondeitces. Ho is a 
’> master both of epithets wliioh depict what is seen, and of 
types which convcjr what is signified. We will not now 
' pause to instance his power of reproducing the siptual. It 
, is not the less actual with him because so often suffused by 
...the ^ow of his own mind. Tire deep of'naturo, ever the 
; v” ^***"6®* tmt* ol th® heavens above 

it, takes from them its divinest beauty, and mirrors on its 
boioro, else cold and (Jim, 

. fiiunmer kiles of Eden lying la dark purple spheres of sea,” 



Tills faculty at once to portray and to ennoble reality^ i| 
one, however, whicli the present poet shares with edl poets, 

A gift more special to himself is that of jjrcsenting the. v 
tiuitlis of our spiritual life in typos. As au illustration, Vffr ':: 
may cite the “ Morto d’Arthur,” wherein, as in a parable, 
the vanishing of old legendary romance, with all its poetic 
train, is set forth; while the bells of the Cliristmas-moru, to 
which the sleeper wakes, intimate that Christian civilisa¬ 
tion which is indeed the re-appoarance of the romance in a 
fuller and holier development. " Ulysses” is another exam¬ 
ple. In tho restless desire of the Itiiacan king 

" To sail beyond the sunset and the baths 
Of all the western stars” 

ore unfolded the aspiratious of the soul which tho tilings 
of sense cannot content, and which still yearns for a world 
boyoiid. ' - 

Ainiethcr, then, wo regard, on the one hand, that love for 
reality, or, oh tlio other, that love for typo, wliich niai k our 
complex race, wo find Alfred Tennyson admirably, fitted to 
represent it. A sense equally keen of material things, and 
of their inner suggestions, enables him with uncommon 
felicity to blend fact with'imagination. Ho never shuns 
wliat is plain or familiar, but raises it either by its direct 
connection with the heart and mind, or by the pervading 
spirit of ills design. Sometimes an object, prosaic in itsolf, 
gains value from its mei-o position, as a stunted tree bccomos 
weird and significant when backed by a Im-id sunset. He 
fears not. to break ground on tho homolicst sm-faco of life, 
knowing that every atom of it coheres by virtue of a Divine 
law beneath. A few bars of the simplest and most familiai 
music often prelude and flow into his noblest strains; Take, 

for example, tho introductory lines of '* Qodiva 

•* 

” I waited for the train at Coventry; 

I hung with grooms and porters on the bridge, 

To waieh the three toll spires; and there 1 shaped 
• The city’s ancient legend into this,” 

The poem, thus ushered in by a literal description of the 
life of to-day, is one of the writor’s most heroic pictures ; yet 
so skilfully is the transition managed from tho actual to tho 
ideal that each eiihanees the other. We HvC all the more 
in the remote because we behold it ihim the present. Tho 
offcct is like that of looking upon the sea fropi a window. 
Now and thun in a lino the legendary past is brought 
strikingly homo to us by au epithet or allusion which 
applies equally to our own times. How fine is the line in 
“ Dlyfses I” .j, . 

" For on the ringing plains of windy Troy,” , , • .y 

TFinffy Troy, swept by the some gusts that drive 
over an English wold I Again, in the same poem—. .' , .;; i' .f-y 

“ It may bo we shall touch tho happy isles. 

And Soo tho great Achillea wAoin we iae#.";. ■ . , :. ’ 

If in many of these ideal pieces wo thus find, realising 
touches of homely fact, their author gives u^ On the other-, 
hand, a few geiiiol sketches which, having a matterof-faot 
basis, arc nevertheless touched with.^ warm lights ofinia^ 


ii Authors of Papers to the NsitoxAi M.iasziits resorvo the right of TTaBslatlon. 













THE NATIOHAE MAQAZINH 



I Waterproof's Monologue" is exactly a case 
be read as a wbole. Meanwhile, what 
of that glorioui pasty oommemorated in 

pasty cosily mad& 
lida ana {dgeon, lark astd loreret Iny, 

' I of the rook, with golden yolks 
and huellled f’ 

The dish should by all means bo served up at a pic-nic of 
the Muses. SeriooMy, this interplay of fact and fancy is one 
Of the poet's most wholesome attributes. It makes pootr.y 
practical, and subtracts nothing from its dignity. The 
biightest plouots ore not those that need the telcsuopo. Mon 
will all the more accord genius its place on high when they 
find its rays streaming tlu'ongh the cliinks of their^dwcllings, 
and gilding the habitual circumstances of their lives. 

We might multiply instances of Tennyson's power to 
honuoniso the rumautio witli the familiar. His usual art in 
this respect lias, liowever, scarcely been true to him in the 
“ Prinecss.” In spite of its delicious lyrics, its noble pas¬ 
sages of description, and its fine lesson, we have never boon 
aUo to forgot how thoroughly the poem merits its author’s 
definition, “ A Medley." Tliat ho" avows it to he one is a 
proof of Ilia design, not a justification of it. Ancient battle¬ 
fields and model n lecture-rooms, the wai--cry of tlic mailed 
warrior and the pretty ehattcr of the blue-stocking, ore not 
oongruoiis. Tonclies of even poetio comedy will not blend 
with epic nanative. Tlie exquisite skill which enables the 
writor to rise from the common to the ideal will not .avail 
him also for Ins descent: the elevation once won must bo 
maintained. Transition from tlio familiar to tho licroio is 
po.ssibIe; but not alternation between tliem. 

Another national charocteristic of Mr. Tennyson,—one 
which springs, too, from our passion for the real,—is tlmt 
prcei.so and illustrative style which in his Uiost mot.aphy- 
sieal or impassioned moods presei’vos liim from vagueness 
and iliapsody. No one hotter than lie understands tho dis- 
tinetion between tho poet and tlie pbilosoplier. His reason¬ 
ings, liowever close, seldom involve abstract propositions, 
but are drawn fl’oin emotions common to all men, and con- 
voyod ill examples that aiipeal to the senses. Thus, in tho 
“Two Voices,” when lie reeoids tlio argument of the sceptic, 
lie trusts to no mere statement, however eloquent, of tlie 
trausitoriness of human liojics and feelings, but imbudies it 
in images profoundly pathotic and solemn : ! 

" * Consider well,’ tbo voice replied, 

' ills f.ice that twe houm shiee hath died; 

WUt thou find passion, pain, or prido 1 

***•*« 

liis little daughter, whoso sweet face 
Ho kiss’d, taking a last embrace, 
lleeumes disbuuour to her nice; 

Uls sous gi’ow up that boar bis name ; 

Bonio grow to honour, some to shame,_ 

But ho is still to praise or blame. 

Ho will not hoar tho north-wind rave, 

Nor, moaning, household-slieltor oiavo 
From winter rains that beat lus grave. 

High up the vupoura fold and swim ; 

Around him broods the twilight dim ; 

Tho plooo he kuow forgettoth him.’ " i 

In the same way, when tho Indter will returns (and tho 
poet at the ologo makes ns fully understand that the argu¬ 
ment, cither for good or for evil, derives its foico from tho 
■will), he tokos caro to depict reviving faith in fornis that go 
straight to the eye and heart. Wo liavepictures of the Sah. 
bath-morn, of worship, of family groups ; a lino or two of 
naked thought is quickly illustrated by a page of example. 
Ono more instsjgpe pffBiotion rendered into circumstance 
temidkkis by it ^i Mpfclimg pathos: 


^ ** Toariilof' thel^dQwer when he eeee 
^ ««A '“ug lost form that sleep rovoals, 

^ And lilts his waking srms, and fools 
•« Her place is ompty—sdl like those.'* 


'okWagE 4 poeib iMttlio “ Two Voices” at once reveals tho 
kind 'of tMid inSuedtbe exerted by the writer. Ho rarely 
preaches, rqrely ibaws direct jessons firom objectMir events, 
in Um niidiWbr of Wordsworth. He seldom writes a poem 
for the sake even of developing a simple truth in Mfiou, os 
in the grand instonco of the latteir poet's *' Laodamia." The 
mode of Tennyson is rather to surround you with all tho < 
associations of a feeling, to steep you in its atmosphere, and 
to let it suggest its own morals. Ho knows welltbat to stir 
tho dormant life of the heart, to make us consoioUs of our 
inmost sympatliies and yearnings, is so surely a moral work, 
that all kinds of particular morals must flow out of it. Even 
in tljo “ In Memoriaai" we do not trace any etltiosl design 
in particular. It is tho general influonoo of love superior to 
change and death, rather than ai^ simcial lesson, o( which 
we ore conscious. We stand in the presence of a grief, and 
suffer; tho intensity oftliat suffering makes us aware of tho 
grandeur of our being, and awakens in ns the instinct of im¬ 
mortality—an instinct never absent when emotion is most 
vital. 'Thus from wiiat we can endure we learn to what 
wo may aspire. 

Throughout Mr. Tennyson's poems the same law is 
evinced. His mural power consists in his sway over the 
emotions. The sweet sod.rctrospcct of youthful love, os in 
tho “ Gardener’s Daughterthe pathos of an early dcatli, 
as in tho " May Guecntho resuscitation of old-world 
fonns, ranged in the hall of memory like statuo 8 ,-r-their 
grief, their pride, their passion still tliorc, but softeued into 
monumental calm;—these are tho spells by which, rather 
than by express appeals to conseiuuce, this poet teaches and 
purifies. Sometimes he elothcs a moral in allegory, as in 
“Tho Palace of Art;” sometimes, as in “Loeksley Hall'* and 
in “ Maud," social wrongs and oonveutions rouse him to in¬ 
vective ; but these are exceptions to his general mcttiod. 

Of .ill the poems now touched upon, “ Maud" is perhaps 
tlio one most open to objection. The heartlessiioss which 
often umloilies tho suiootli forms of oivilisalion is no doubt 
a lit tlicmu lor poetic anathema; and tho stern ministry of 
war may liavc its uses in rousing the domaiit humanities 
of a nation. But it must ever he deplored that such a 
ministry shonlj be necdlul. War, wliether viewed physically 
or moi aily, can only rightly exist for ends of po.acc and 
hi otliei hood; and it is beeaiisc tiie pool of “ Maud" falls to 
insist upon this’ truth, that, whatever tlic beauty of his lay 
ill ii.vrts, its general tone wins no hearty and lasting echoes. 

lleverling from the mural to the imaginative qualities of 
Mr. Ti'iinysoii,'wo must not omit to notice a power of cha¬ 
racterisation almost dramatic, except that it duals with 
classes rattler tlmn with individuals. His “.£110110" is os 
tr^ly Greek as his “Gardener’s Daughter" is English. Take, 
again, from tlie “ Vision of Fair IVoinoti," Cleopatra, tho 
crowned “Egypt," exclaimingofhersclfandMai-k Antony, 

“ Wo rode sublime 

Oo Fortuno'e neuk : wu sat os god by god; 

Tbo Nilus would havo risen before his time. 

And lloodod, ut our, nod,” 

I and contrast her with “Tho Daughter of tho Warrior (^le- 
adito,” who in her filial sacrifleo 

” Went emptied of all joy, 

Leaving the dunoe and song, - 

Lo,iviiig the olive-gardens for below, 

Leavmg the proiniss of her bridal bower, 

Tho valleys of gntps-loaded vines tiiot glow 
Beneath tho battled tower." 

How perfect a transition from the prodigal outpouring of 
voluptuous life, the quick tide of African blood, to the icrip. 
tural lament and .Tudtean imagorjr of tho Hebrew maid I 
The mi .11 tho lines -just quoted upbraids us. Wo 
ought before-tuliavo noticed B charm in Tennyson so special 
as this. Perhaps no poet has equalled him in his sense of 
rhytlmi and the fitness of verbal sounds to ideas and emo¬ 
tions. In the following lines who docs not hear as w«U as 
see - 








TBE^ AiQASaJsiii. 


" triads of rivulo^ buriTiog dii<aii^h ibp burn, 

' moui of dove* in bBsnemoirtal elma, 

Aod brotinttring of iDnoraorable bew 

, or Mteh tbe boom of artillery ia snob a repetition os tbi«; 

" Oonnon to rirht of tbom, 

Cmmon to left of them, - 

CaimoD in front of them-^oUey’d and thunder'd T 
But enough; to his power of conveying feeling and sensa¬ 
tion by rhythm iyory page of the waiter tears witness. 

We must now tate leave of a poet than whom wo have 
had hone more thoroughly English; few with a wider range 
■of power, abler to seize tlie traits of outward life, or to clothe 
human truths with material beauty. Our universal impulses, 
our subtlest intuitions alike acknowledge him. He con rivet 
by images of the heroic and enduring, or surprise to tears 
by a reniembered odour. He knocks at the secret chambers 
of the emotions, and they come forth at his signal. In his 
verse, as in a procession, the most varied forms of heart- 
oxperienoo pass before us,—feelings made palpable to sight— 
real, but refined from the accidents of reality—no toil in 
their aspects, no dust on their garments. On tlicy come— 
bright, Oi^r, mournful, (cr august, but all immortal—all born 
of riie Bool, and tearing her amaranth. iEbus they march by, 
—and they march to music. 

Of a writer so endowed it is no accusation' to say that ! 
ho seldom reaches the sublime. Grandeur and solemnity 
. ho has; but not often combined with them that suddenness 
which electrifies, and of which bis Balaclava lyric is an ex¬ 
ample. A taste perhaps too exquisite restrains him for the 
most part from tliat abaudoument to impulse which is the 
condition of pure sublimity. Under this head ho has little 
that caute ranked with the colossal forms of Keats’ “Hy¬ 
perion,” with terrible glimpses of the soul in Shelley’s 
tragedy, with the anthem of Coleridge in the Yale of Cha- 
inouni, or with the trance in wjpeh Wordsworth descried 
the intimations of immortality. With Tennyson wo walk 
as over a table-land of poetry, with hamlets in the vale, and 
.sjiacions stretches of view across a varied country to the 
ocean-lino beyond. He rarely scales tlio heights revealed 
only by lightnings, or gazes down upon the boiling surges. 

Already the poet's fame stands serene on its column; 
we lay our garland at its base. 


BIAERITZ. 

SoMB two or three hundred whitewashed bouses,—^houses 
which are offensively white, and whoso arrogant affectation 
of cleanliness is almost felt as a personal affront,—with o^ter 
wooden shutters, painted green or yellow, standing irregu- 
iariy oh the cliffs and higher ground, and crowded together 
in a most disorderly manner in the low part of the town, so 
as to form one long irregular street; such is the seaside- 
village of Biarritz, or, os it is called by its inhabitants, 
Biarrit-S, the favourite resort of Spanish grandees, and of 
the Empr^ Eugfeia. Just now the little village teems 
■n^th life> for the Emperor,, the Empress, and the Prince 
Impdrial are there. After them throngs half Paris [ Spain, 
M wo have said, ia largely represented; and there are Eng¬ 
lish, Bussians, and Gnuiahs in such large numbm, that 
every possible asouaunodation Biarrits can offiar seems in- ' 
sufficient'even for them, Only walk fiem tin “ Place’’ down 
tetthe “ Vieux Past,” fiem thence up the cliff to the Atalaja, 
then down the'cliff and along tbt sands to the “Chdteau de 
. I'EtepeMW,” and you 'will sh> kmger wonder to hear tlw^ 
fhb^ns sums ore prid itW a bed, even in a atifole, a^ tbeti 
femine price. " Biiorrits ie fiA’’J'Biairrite ie 
wowded,” *'Biarrits ie ovetl^wing,” giv,,, isfi no »doa of 
. the it can in emne mysterioua nuouMr be mode, to 

contam. ' Under ipr^mBw circumstances it would te ahimt 
, Ml exine^tion te say tihat sitting-rooms are unknown or 
unappreidaied at Biarrits, that every room is a bedroom, and 
nearly every hedieom hoe two beds in it j but even that fact 


does not account for the nttmters on§’^j[^i noifl Evensq^ 'V 
posing it possible to imagine all the'^eoi^ui^litqWedBafoly" 
away'for the night, who shall say whw l>lMsA|ah tjC^e ladiet*' - 
apparel ? Where, vanish thosh marve’fit^&n^C'w whale-' 
bone, crinoline, silk, lacc, gauze, mus^.wad sB .ibc .o&or 
mysteries of female dress which encircle-'ihi$''ein^fy some 
diminutive form ? It is sheer nonsense to iaK of folding and 
putting away. Why, the “ blancltissouso” cannot do tliat 
to the petticoats e-Vcnl She ties them, two together, to the 
end of a long pole, and carries them through the streets Bko 
a banner; and they not only miU but must “stand alonq.”/ 
One can fhney the whole vast fabric, with tlio superincum¬ 
bent lighter dmperios, sot up at night like a warrior’s tOht,' 
under which the owner is stretched in graceful repose. 

Indeed, from the middle of July to the end Of September 
Biarrits is a mystery, a marvel—almost an impossibility. 

All tile fashionable world dl tbe courts of Eraiich and .Spain 
crowded into small comfortless lodgings, and eaten up by 
fleas I some of the wealthiest people in Europe having 
their dinners sent in from a "restaurant” or “traitcur,”and ; 
consuming it in their tedrooms, or having the use of a 
dining-room conjointly with eight or ton other families; the 
most lavish expendittiro with tbe smallest possible return 
in any thing and every thing; such is the rule of existenoo 
during those two months.* 

Before or after them yon must go, if you wish really to • 
enjoy Biarrits, which has, indeed, a quite peculiar fascina¬ 
tion ; one that arises more from what it has not than fi'om 
what it has. It has no trees, no shado, no hill and dole, no 
grassy slopes; there is one glare of sunshine on a sandy 
shore, and nothing more inland. But tbe one beauty, thd 
one cliarm of Blasts, is the sea, the vast expanse of the 
Bay of Biscay; a beauty to be felt and not described, and 
jip - the due appreciation of which the reader had bettor go 
Bnd see it. ' 

Closely eonnoctqd -with this is a pleasure of a more mate¬ 
rial nature, namely, the bathing. Come with me, dear reader, 
to the “ Vieux Port,” and we will see it. We follow the nar¬ 
row irregular street, already spoken of, which leads down to 
the favourite bathing-place. A neck of land, a high cliff, 
stretches into the sea on each side of us, and between these 
two promontories is the “Vieux Port,”—the-smoUbay whoso 
water is nearly always smooth. 

We pass the twenty cabins for bathers, which form a 
semicircle at the head of tbe bay, and talte our seat on tbe 
white sands which lie between these cabins—“ boraques,”. 
as they are called—and the sea. And now, 1 do assure you; 
that if all you know of sea-bathing is, that you have been 
rattled into a few feet of salt-water in some crazy old ma¬ 
chine, and have there plunged solemnly into a dark hole, to 
be solaced during your stay by tbe lighted screams of 
children, and the shrieks of women undnrgoing the same 
dread ordeal, but with loss fortitude and less forbearance 
than yourself,—^if this is all you know, you will be astonisbod 
at tbe scone in the midst of which you find yourself. Prom 
one of the “ boraques ” behind you comes a lady in what 
might have teen the model Bloomer costume; long trow- 
sera of black woollen serge and a ftook of the same, full and- 
short, reaching the knees, confined at the waist by a leathern 
girdle, and fitting close to the throat. 

This is the costume “de rigueur,” without which no 
creature of wmnan-kind' may go into the sea. Of course it 
is <q>en to additions and improvements. Of the funner class 
are list shoes, almost essential in walking over the sands to : 
and from' the “ boraque" to the sea; and there is the UtGe , 
oils^i cap, trimmed with quillings of scarlet or blue wpistOd- 
braid, and of very bewitoMng effect; and tbe large oBskjb 
oap^ reabhing to tbe knees, which is token off at tte wat^s ' 
edgs^ and put on as soon os tbe bather leaves the sea- ' ; 

Among the improvements we may class tifo. trimttbig . 
of dress, &c., with some bright-coloured worste^aid. But 
what excuse can be offered for the adoption t^lsice sleeves 
and collars arid oOral braaeJotz infiba seq^mid i^e' like pretty' 
imteoilitiesf ■■■.' 






1?HE ■' liTATrONAt' liAdAZINE. 


Letlt failiors, brothers, ancl husbands should hero unduly 
me notice that the men’s costume is more 
^jnsbeptiWe of ornament than that of the woman; a fact 
jrhiph has hot been lost sight of by tlie “ lords of the erca- 
tioh,”' as wo shall see. At present we will accompany our 
young lady to the bath. As soon as she leaves the “ baro¬ 
que,” she is joined by a “baigneur” or “baigticusc,” holding 
in his or her hand a pair of gourds; they walk over the sands 
together, and if she does not know how to swim, the gourds 
aro tied round her waist before sho steps into the sea. Bo 
sure, that if she dips her head or takes three or four plunges, 
sho is an Englishwoman; the French do not think this at all 
, essential; and a Frenchwoman walks into the water, lies 
down on her back, and floats out to the rope stretched 
ooross the mouth of the bay, or strikes out to swini, taking 
the groatost po.ssihlo care to keep her Jioad out of tho w.ator. 
The number of good swimmers—men, women, and ehildrcn 
—^whom you will sec in one day will astonish you ; and all 
those who cannot swim and float are leaj'ning to do so: very 
easy with tho help of gourds, and very pleasant in this de¬ 
liciously worm water. 

Tho costume tyr mankind—also “ do rigucur"—^is a pair 
of loose cotton or woollen trowsers and a tunic fa.steiicd 
round the waist by a band, and_ mostly with very short 
slcoves. Bnt whereas the woman’s dress is invariably black, 
that of tho ni.an may be chosen of any colour or shade of 
colour. Light blue, pink, lilac, red, &c. are in great vogue, 
and being in eulton, arc worn without ornament. Bnt tlie 
“ great swells” have costumes of dark woollen stuff, pm ple 
or crimson; and these aro trimmed with large pearl buttons, 
each as big as a balf-orown, placed in a row down the out¬ 
side of the trowBors, and tbo tunic in a like manner ela¬ 
borately ornamented. It is, Uowovor, less amusing to watch 
those people than to take your seat on the cliff or the sai^ 
" somu fine morning in Juno, and watch some of tho Biarrots, 
as tho inhabitants of Biarrits call tlicmselves, take tlicir 
first bath in the season. There aro men and women bathing, 
quite, a troop of them; c.aeh one stops at the water’s edge, 
wots his or her finger, and makes the sign of the cross, and 
then splash, splash, splash—they aro all in, diving, float¬ 
ing, swimming, moving with as much caso and freedom in 
tho water as on land. Their first bath Is always what they 
call a “bain Anglais,” or “ bain do santd;” for the two are 
synonyms, and mean a good vigorous swim straight out 
and straight home again. Or go, if you will, to tlie beach, 
after tho diligetiec from Bayonne has conic in on a Sunday 
morning, and watch those nine or ten youths who raced to¬ 
gether from tho “ bureau” to the “ Vieux I’ort,” and wlio, 
after a fow minutes iii the “ baraqiies,” have re-appeared in 
pink, sky-blue, and l.ilae. Ten olianoes to one they have a 
preliminary game at leap-frog on the hot sand ; after which, 
shouting and laughing like so many schoolboys, they throw 
thenisolvos into tho water, and swim to that bit of rock that 
stands up alontj in tbo bay, and is never quite covered at 
high water, They stand ami sit there, a pieturosqno group, 
with their bright-coloured, dress and rapid veheinetrt gos- 
tioulatiuns. At a given signal they aro all oIT; some, with 
outstrotehod anus and stiff body, have dropped into tho 
water like a stone—will dive and ro-apjiear at any distance, 
where you least expect to see tliciii; others have turned 
a summersot, sometimes two, in tho air, disappcai for an 
instant, and then rise with a spring, and throw another 
summerset; whilst the remainder, who liave simply plunged 
in, Swim one after another, and continue tho game of leap¬ 
frog begun on tho shore. 

One thing worthy of note is, that they enjoy themselves 
and annoy no others. Girls, women, and children aro batliing 
near them; but no oftb Will have reason to resent any word 
or aetiun of theirs. 

Come a husiiand and Wife, also from Bayonne, whieh 
; la JSafe.fiye or six miles distant. 'The BayonnaisoS aro famed 
^^^^^^euuty, and justly;—^Is sho not pretty, with those 
^H||H|Hp|kuk eyes, the clear brown skin, and folds of glossy 
hair'PHusbaud and wife sWim out together; then Ghe returns, 


and a maid appears at the edge of the water with a small 
child wrapped in a shawl. They have two cbil^cn, one 
about four, the, other some two years old; and no one but 
papa must give them their first bath. We will Watch the 
youngest, who sprinra into its father’s wet arras, and, being 
in mortal dread of the water, seises his black beard with 
both tiny hands, and presses its small Soft face agfainst that 
hairy slu'ine. And here I must say, that whatevear opinion 
wo may hold of the French as a notion or as individuals, there 
is no man or woman, more especially the latter, who can 
800 a Frenchman and his child without admiration. 

Our bearded friend, with many oaresses, strokes the small 
arms, louscns their hold, and, considerably to his comfort, 
succeeds in placing one round his neck and holds the other. 
You can see, as ho stands there, that ho is pointing out those 
boys swimming so fearlessly, the men jumping from tho 
rook, tho ladies floating with their gourds. Tlien ho calls 
ono of tho boys, who comes leaping towards him to make 
baby laugli,—for any Froneh boy seems at any time ready 
to play witli any baby; ami seen wo have baby strotcbiiig 
out its arms to the boy in tiro water. Meanwhile papa him¬ 
self will Wash tho wee face, rub the little limbs as he walks 
I slowly on: baby is soon in the water, and the first bath is 
1 taken in the most satisfactory manner. This gentleman 
I came with caiTiage and sorvauts to give bis ebildren their 
first bath; but Jean Baptiste and Leontiiie—“baigneur" and 
" baignouBo”—are every whit as tender and as careful that _ 
their boy Arthur shall not contract any dread of tho water, 
and that his first bath at three years old shall not frighten 
him. Ask them how it is that they can swim and floae and 
dive and prugi'ess in that very extraordinary manner, 
coming towards you like the ghost in the Coriican Brothert, 
—treodiug the water I think they call it,—they will say 
that the key to the whole aft'air is, “ ne pas avoir pour,”— 
have faith, and you are bjjoyant. 

The children of tho bathers have never known what it is 
to be afraid of tho water, as you will agr ee when you see 
what must be called “ a shoal” of them, from flvo to ten or 
twelve years old, disporting themselves. The younger ones 
have on small gourds: little tadpoles, how they- get on I 
'J’hcy have reached that boat ancliored in tbo bay, and 
are crawling in and seated all round tlie edge of it. Boon 
they jump in again ; and now they have past the mouth of 
the bay, and aro in the open sen; but the guard of tho 
“ Soeieto de Sauvotago”—the Humane Society—stationed 
on the rock projecting into tho sea, has seen them, and with 
an “ Aliens 1 aliens 1 hu-upl" by way of warning, recalls 
them. They come back, and find sport in the bay ; fer there 
is an Englishman swimming out slowly and laboriously. 

or tlu’ee of them are acquaintances of his; so they fonn 
themselves into a body-guard of tho most tantalising de¬ 
scription, and swim against him, and before him, and round 
him, and dive under liim; whilst he, progressing slowly and 
surely, looks abblit him with a broad good-natured smile. 

How do we English figure in this strange scene f Wo 
are, os usual, distinct, and often peculiar; a certain direet- 
I ness of purpose distinguishes us any where and eVoiy whoje," 
in the water os on land. An Englishman iutundi to tilke a 
hath, and he takes it; swims a certain distance and rotuniB, 
dresses Irinisclf, puts his hat firmly on his head, and retires 
conscious of having done the business, uid of course deriving 
a certain gratifleation froto that fact.* E!e takes a “bain 
Anglais,’* whieh, as every body khows, Ik a bath for tJio 
sake of Iiis health; he has some object in vioW, tind cannot 
bathe three or four times a-day in an aimless, purposeless 
way os the French and Spaniards do, merely to efijoy them¬ 
selves, luxuriate in the water, and pahs away the time. Of 
course wherevef there arC English people there are queer 
people,—people who conaoiously or unconsciously offer theiri- 
solves as ohjefits of ridicule to every one about them. Boo, 
here ik a lady, in bathing costume who has on a large straw 
hat. Tho hats are conimonly worn in the rooming and after¬ 
noon, when the sun is hot; but why has sho a long white 
veil tied round it which reaches her waist! and why dues 
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she oorry her dog with ^rds round its neck, And keep the 
poor Btrnggliug aStmal m her arini while she floate abdnt 
the bay? It i« afternoon’, there are many bathers, ahd 
numerous are the inquiries made about this lady in the 
white veil. The ItiTariable answer is, " An Englishwoman, 
of course,”—“blon s6r ellS cs't AnglaiSe." Indignant re¬ 
monstrances on the part of some EiigUshition, who will hear 
of no such libel on their eountrywomon, produces in a doubt¬ 
ful and apologetic tone, “ 0!—then she must bo a Pole." 
lio sure, too, that yon gontloraan, who has Walked down with 
a woxiiMi’s waterproof cape over his shbuldors, and, having 
ventured in almost kneo-doep, sits wrapped in the cloak and 
waiting for a wave, is an Englishman. Here comes another 
in a scarlet cloak,—the cloaks seem to take their fancy,— 
gigantic in sisc when compared to these Spaniards and 
Frenchmen of the south. Ho is accompanied by the bather 
Million, wlio carries a small tub in bis hand; and he sits 
down on the sands while Million fitls tho tub, and, returning 
with it, pours a little salt-water over our friend’s bold head, 
whicli ho rubs vigorously; then a little more water, then 
another rub, and so an till the tub is empty; after which 
tlio gentleman walks doHborately into about three feet of 
water, whore ho remains and disports himself awkwardly. 
We must excuse him that rubbitig of tits bald head, though 
I fear it is useless; for at his ago the hair will never grow 
again. But ho is just married to a very young and very 
pretty Spanisli girl, and will not neglect a last chance of 
making the dilTercnco in their ages less apparent. 

And now wo will leave the “ Vioux Pott,” first telling tho 
reader tliat it was tho favourite bathing-place of the Empress 
wlieti she used to be Madomoiscllo Eugenie, and the best 
swimmer in Biarrits. 

Ascending tho cliff to tho loft of the “ Vieux Port," we 
find four or five houses—favourite resort of tho English—to 
whom, csjiocially to rosidontg or visitors of Pau, Biarrits has 
long boon well known. Here you escape the noise and heat 
of the crowded little village, feel the pure breeze, and Watch 
tlio suii sink down into the sea. On this cliff is a house 
with the amlntious name of California. It was built by a 
gentleman of Bayonne, who is reported not only to have 
found gold, l)ut to have brought it away from the gold- 
country. On his return be constructed this bouse on tho 
model of tho.so in California; but tlio Blarrots look at it 
with contempt: "Notliing but a ground-fioor and attics,” 
they say. On tlio other side of this cliff is tho “ Cflto dos 
Basques,” with its bathing-cabins, supposed to be only used, 
as the houses of that quarter are only inhabited, by tho 
‘‘petit nionde.” Instead of tho calm bay in which to float 
and swim without fear, you have hero a long line of high 
cliff, a fine oxpauso of level yellow sands, exquisitely smsipth 
and firm, and tho waves brooking in long linos of foam. The 
bathers stand where their feet are only just oovorod with 
water,,and wait for the groat waves to wash over them, 
Olid none except strong swimmers venture out Of their 
depth. The Sands here are finer than at any part of Biar¬ 
rits, and ono might walk many miles Along tho coast were 
it not for the difficulty of getting down the cliff in tho first 
^Uco. -A 

On this side, namely, south of Biai^tts, lies Spain. Wo 
see tho outline of the Pyrenees, and look towards the ground 
trodden by our armies under Wellin^on. 

Once more we will return to tho “ Vioux Port," this time 
to asoond the oUff on tho right of it. Here is tho fashionable 
promoriade—^tho Ataitja. ThiSjthey say, is a Moorish word, 
moaning a place, of look-out. iTio Atalaja is a broad sandy 
walk, which might bo made clean and agreeable to tho 
Walkers, but is in itself neither one nor the other. But then 
.there is the wide expanse of water stretching out before 
you, ehanging its hues with every cloud that fleets Over It; 
the f^tostio forms of masses of rock, which from time to 
“'^''0 been undermined by the waves, separate from 
the cliff, and left at sotoe distance from the shore; high- 
arched bridges leading no-whither; Jiuge oarsms and mimic 
towers, against which, the waves thunder with a great hol¬ 


low boohisgi and there .being broken, rise in fountains 6t 
white glittering spray. 

From the Atalaja you deshend to 'the “Bochef crcee," a 
wall of rook in which there ia a square aperture like a win¬ 
dow ; and this is a fine place from which to view the adja¬ 
cent rooks when the sea k rough and the waves dash over 
them. 

Beyond tins is the "COte du Monlin,"- to which you ' 
descend by a winding path on the face of the cliff. Then 
again we soe tho white sands and a long row Of ‘‘ baraques" 
—upwards of thirty. The waves break here os they do on 
the " Cflto dos Basquestho only difforonoe being that this 
side Is used by the “ grand monde,” and the other, as we 
have said, by the “petit monde." 

There Is always a possibility of danger, as the sea here 
is somewhat trOachcrous in its advances; but it is very sel 
dom that any accident occurs. 

A little further on, and so close to the sea that tho wall 
of the garden is washed by the high tide,, stands a square 
building of rod brick,-—tho ‘‘ Villa Eugfinie," or “ Chiitcau de 
I'Empereur," as it is more commonly calloffi Neither slirnbs 
nor trees will grow on the barren and sajrdy soil whicli sup. 
rounds it; not even tho tamarisk, which almost flourishes 
in some parts of Biarrits. Nevertheless one part of the 
sands possesses tho ambitious titlo of “Jardiii doJ’linpc- 
ratrieeand hero some few inches of good soil had been 
spread over tho surface, and a coarse reedy kind of grass 
and a few rushes did last year almost give promise of glow¬ 
ing. But during tho winter months the high tide and the 
rain washed all hare again. 

And now, dear reader, Wo have seen all that is most 
worthy of note in Biarrits. Let us. make our way, if possible, 
to tlie diligence. IVhat a crowded street! what a confusion 
of tongues 1 what pieturesque peasant costumes—Basque, 
Bflaniais, and Spanish 1 Only look at those baskets of black 
grapes! what profusion, and what magnificent bunches! 
They are from Spain; and for a few sous you may have 
almost any quantity you please. These delicious gieen 
ones are Anglot grapes, and grow in tho sandy soil of 
Anglot, near Bayonne.. Better still are tho Malaga, each 
grojiu as largo as a plum. Those birds are turtle-doves ? 
Yes, they will be eaten, roasted in vine-leaves, and are 
very good. 




[As msnv of onr readen msy not have seen the Preepeotna of the 

Natiohal MaeAzixs, ve here repubUsh ite principal portiuna] 

The Conductors seek to establish, with the aid of the best 
minds, and at tho cheapest rate, a Journal devoted to Lite¬ 
rature and Art, and equally on organ of both,—an Art- 
Paper, hut not ono to wliioh Literature is merely iuoidcntal; 
a Literary Paper, but not one to which Art is a mere ad¬ 
junct. 

Making no claim to tho peculiarities of a professed re¬ 
view, they purpose to examine systematically the cliief 
current events in Ihcso two groat departments of iutolloo- 
tual endeavour, with a view to point out in them whatever 
may be most worthy and oharaotoristio. Within tho bounds 
allotted, they will strive to emulate their most generous 
contemporaries; to recognise oxcellcnoo at once, though 
unheralded by a name ; and to shun that critical commour 
place which affects to deliberate beeauso it cannot decide 
-—cold to genius while it needs encouragement, blind to its 
faults when it has achieved success. 

Tho tone of the Paper, it is hoped, will be at ono# liberal 
and reverential. While leaving to more appropti^e Spheres 
of discussion ail. doctrinal difforancss in theology, while 
avoiding all party and class aims in politics. It will by no 
moans ezolode the zeligions spirit that Uea at the root of all 
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noble aotlbn and life, nor ignore those broad questions of 
poliilSjr wbioh vitally affect social well-being. 

Attractiveness of subject and of treatment will be studied 
in every deportment. Teles will occupy considerable space; 
as the names in the published list of Contributors ivill 
readily suggest. Essays, varieties of Travel and Adven¬ 
ture, buinprptn SbetehiM, and oocasional reports of Public 
Amusements, will find due place. In a word, the Conduc¬ 
tors hold that through amusement to instruction is the law 
of success, and'that Wisdom and Mirth are not -neoessarily 
unmarriageabk personages. 

The features thus indicated will show that great variety 
is aimed at, .But this variety, tho Conductors trust, will 
be pervaded by oneness of design, giving to each detail its 
appropriate place, and its due bearing upon a general result. 
They would have their mental cdillco resemble a spacious, 
well-built, and riobly-fumishod Palace, where one passes 
from the grave council-chamber to tho social banquoting- 
hall, not by a step, but by gradual approaches; where even 
the pleasant chat of tho ante-room touches at times upon 
august themes; whore terrace and balcony not only adorn 
but dignify; and where from some grand commanding site 
the horizon lies open liko a noblo future. 


THE salutation;. 

St tia 0 . aisn.iKs, ntsiDsvT or Tiis sotai acaosut. 

" Tbs SAnuTATios” is one of the most characteristic works 
which we could have selected to exemplify the qualities of 
Sir Charles Bbistlake’s style. As, however, we purpose 
hereafter to present our readers, with a Portrait of Sir 
Charles, accompanied by a full account and estimate of bis 
works, we shall say little in tho way of criticism here. 

The scene of “ The Salutation” is just such as might bo 
witnessed in any rural spot near the great towns of Italy, 
where the humbler class of the priesthood—accomplished, 
devoted, content to bo the pastors of a simple peasantry—are 
- regarded with a filial affection nearly unimown to our colder 
inarmers. It is, os usual, the young and tho Women who are 
tho chief depositaries of the simple piety of their race, and the 
artist has rightly chosen them as its fittest representatives. 
None hut a man familiar with It^y could have go accurately 
portrayed tho people of a land whore, as Alficri says, “ tho 
plant man" grows in its most perfect proportions. The group 
is ono that the photograph itself might bring from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Florence or Home, The aotion of tho boy, his 
simpio advance, the loving pout of his bps, exactly typify 
tho relations of tlie people to their postma,—and tbeso too 
the photograph might give us; but it co^d not catch all 
the passing traits of animation and feeling which grace this 
picture of CatboUo Italy in‘its best aspect, | 


•WELUNOTON’S MONUMENT IN BT, PAUL’S. 

So the proposed monument to Wellington in St. Paul’s is 
thrown open to the. competition of artists of all Conn- 
^IjK This Is a sort of liberality against which we must 
e^er 01 ^..protest. If the principle of encourogemout to 
nhtional^^.is to.be acted upon at all, a monument to Wel¬ 
lington is psaeisely the case that demands such fosterage. 
Tt is well, indeed, to be cosmopolitan in our sympathies; but 
ifis a still more urgent duty to be patriotic. But genius is 
of we country. True, and tho recognition of its various do- 
velopineuta is the necessary result of a oultivatod and liberal 
taste. Nevertheless, in an appreciation of foreign art, we 
must net forgot that we have schools of art at borne which 
invito a reciprocal interest. These schools can only be cbe- 
rished bj^ipe patronage. 

WeJ^Krant that whore a selection depends npon local 
Boniotimes be committed. But, in a 


matter of national magnitude, ca» may surely be taken to 
select umpires so qualified as to guard against the ohanco 
of mistake. It is a libel upon British sculptors, some of whom 
have a European fame, to suppose that foreign succours 
are required, in the osse befSre us, to avert an art-defert. 
With respect to Wellington, his birth wm British, his, his¬ 
tory is Britid; his tomb is in tho mausblonm of oUr emplm, 
Lot his monument bo the work of British hands. 



THE STEREOSCOPE! 

IIS HISTOnV, inSOBV, and ArrliCAIlON. 

BY sm DAVID BBBWSTEB, K.U., F.R.B., Ao. 

1. Eittory. 

The name Stereoteof^ from the Greek words artptot sctiil, 
and (TKotn'iv to see, has been given to an instrument of re¬ 
cent invention, for exhibiting in true relief and apparent 
solidity all objects, or groups of objects, by combining into 
ono picture two representations of these objects on a plane, 
as seen separately by each eye. 

If we hold up a thih book Between our two eyes, With 
its back towards us, and at the distance of about a foot, we 
shall see the back and the two sides of the book when both 
oyos are open; but if wo shut the right eye, we shall see 
with tbo left eyo only the back and the left side of tho book; 
and if wo shut the 2^ eye, we shall see only tbo back and 
the right side of it. Or, to use a more homely iilnatration, 
when wo shut tho eyo, we see only tho right side of our 
nose -with the right eye; Mvd when wo shut tho right eyo, 
we geo only tho left side of our nose with tho left eye. And, 
in general, when wo look at any solid olgact whatever, tho 
right eyo sees ports of it towards the right hand not seen 
by the left oyc, and the left eye sees parts of it towards the 
left hand not seen by the right eye. lloiico we arrive at the 
first and fundamental truth on which the theory and con¬ 
struction of tho Stereoscope depend, viz.: 1, When wo look 
with two eyes upon any solid body or object whoso ports 
are at different distances from us, tbo picture of it which wc 
see with the right eye, or the image of it which is fomiod 
on the retina of the right eye, is different from tlio picture 
of it which we see with the left eye, or from the image of 
it which is formed on tho retina of the loft eye. 

This important fact was known to Euclid more than 
2b0i|l years ago, and was illustrated by him in tho case of a 
sphere, the pictures of which as seen by each eyo he proved 
to- be dissimilar. Upwards of 1500 years ago, Galen de¬ 
scribed the different pictures formed on each oyc in tbo 
vision of, a column. Baptista Porta, in 1593, repeats the pro¬ 
position of Euclid on the vision of a sphoro with one and 
both eyes; and he quotes the experiments of Galen on the 
vision of a bolumn with both oyos, and with each AKP alte% 
nately., Leonardo da'Vluci was well acquainted wth the 
samb facts; and Aguiloniua,* in 1613, wrote a whole book 
on the viaion of solids (rd orsoni, ta itereu) with one and 
both eyes, and explained the ^similarity of the pictures 
thus seen by the observer.; 

Optical writers cf more recent times, such as Dr. Smith 
of Cambridge, Mr. Harris, and Dr. Porterfield, were ^ ac¬ 
quainted with tho dissimilarity of the pictures of solids' as 
seen by each eye sopailately; and benco wo see tiie extreme 
injustice of tho claim made by Mr, Wheatstone to he the 
discoverer of this tenth. In quoting tho experiments of- 
Leonardo da 'Vinci, Mr. Wheatstone maintains that he was 
not aware “ that the ohjeet (a sphere) presented a different 
appearance to each eye;" and he adds, he failed to clwerve 

• OpHeerim Ubrl to, iMloeepMt Jreia ae MalimaHdt utila. Voile. 
Antverf Is, ISIS. 
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ihki Mid no (0 mjr hutwliid^, hat tupjMtd 

the pfoittion. The prejpetion of teoo 'obvimu^ 
turet em fie tw retiike, leteh a tbe^fle elyeet it vkieed, while 
the optie iueet converge, mutt there/ore be regarded at a new 
faet in the theory,of mnon." Ttiii daim to a dscorery made 
1000 yeurt ago by Shictid, .and explained and illuatrated by 
M many of faia diatinguiahed aucoeiaaora,la tbo.raora remark¬ 
able, aa Mr. Wheatatono, thongb he may have never seen 
tbo writinga ct Suclid or Oalen, makea repeated reference 
.to the observationa of Porta and Agoiloiriua, in which the 
discovery is distinctly de(^bed. 

Ike second fundamental truth on which the theory and 
couatruotion of the Stereoscope depend ia: 2, When the two 
dissimilar pictures of any solid b^y, as seen by each eye 
' separately,,ltre superimposed, or laid the one above the other 
by the oonvergenoy of the axes of the two eyes, the object 
which these pictures represent is seen in relief, or as a solid 
body, with its 3if|^ent parts at different distances from tlio 
observer. * 

Although this truth is not distinctly stated cither by 
Euclid or Qalcn, we can hardly supjrose that they were 
ignorant of it, as it is a necessary result of their observations. 
'Since we do see an object in true relief by both eyes, and 
sinco the picture of the object which we see is formed by 
the superposition of the one dissimilar picture above the 
other, the vision iiiTOlicf is the necessary result of the com¬ 
bination of tlie pictures. They must have known it simply 
as a fact, thougli they did not know its cause. 

Baptista Porta and Aguilonius, however,'were well ac¬ 
quainted with this second truth. In explaining the experi¬ 
ments ofOalcii on tbo dissunilarity of the pictures of an 
object as soon by each eye and by both, I’orta employs the 
annexed diagram, which is much more distinct than that 



which is given by the Qreek physician. “ Let a," he says, 
“ bo the pupil of the right eye, n that of the left, and n c the 
body to 1)0 seen. When we look at the body with both eyes, 
wo see 1 ) 0 , while with the left eye we see ev, and with the 
right eye o H. But if it is soon with one eye, it will be seen 
otherwise; for when the loft eye a is shut, the body o u, on 
the left side, will bo seen in b a; but when the right eye a 
is shut, the body c n will bo seen in v b ; whereas when both 
eyes are opened at the same time it will be seen in c 
Bbrta tMk proceeds to explain these results by quoting the 
passag^mm Oalcn in which he supposes tlie observer to 
repeat those experiments when he is looking at a solid 
column, In the preceding diagram we see not only the 
principle but the construction of the Ocular Storooscopo, or 
the method by whiob we combine the two pictures by look¬ 
ing at a point between them and the observer, or beyond 
the pictures. The two dissimilar pictures are represented by 
H B ; the picture as seen by one eye by b a; the picture as 
seen by the other by e r and the picture of the solid column 
in full relief by o o, as produced midway between the two 
diMimilar pictures H o and f a by their ouion, precisely as in 
the Bterooscopo. 

The important subject of which we are treating has been 
discussed by AguHonius with singular ingenuity; and his 
' observations are so interesting, that we sh<dl give them in 
his owUiWords. *' When one o^eoC’ he says, “ it seen with 


two eyes, the angles at the vertices <ff the optical pyramids 
(via, K A F, o n e) are not always equalEar beside the direct 
view, in which the pyramids ought to be equal, into what¬ 
ever directions both eyes are turned they receive pictures 
of the objects under unequal angles, the greater of which is 
that whiolk is terminated at the nearer eye, and the lessor 
that which regards the remoter eye. This, I think, is per¬ 
fectly evident; but I consider it as worthy of admiration, 
how it hajrpetdl iluU bodiei teen by both eyee are net all con¬ 
fused and thapeleie, though we view them by the optical 
axes fixed on tho bodies themselves. For greater bodies 
seen under greater angles appear lesser bodies under lesser 
angles. If, therefore, one and tho same body which is in 
reality greater with one eye, is seen less on account of tho 
inequality of the angles in which tlie pyramids are tei-nii- 
nated, the body itself must assuredly bo seen greater or loss 
at the same time, and to the same person that views it; and 
therefore, sinco the images in each eye ai'o dissimilar [minime 
tibi congruunt), the representation of the object must appear 
confused and disturbed (confuea acperturlala) to the pi-imary 
sense.” In order to understand this passage, we may state, 
as a well-known fact, that in binocnlai' portraits the distance 
between tho tip of the nose and the tip of the ear is gi-cater 
in the one picture than in the other, and consequently the 
lino joining these pgints subtends a greater angle in the one 
than in tho other. When these two lines, therefore, are com¬ 
bined, Aguilonius concludes that tho vision of the tip of tho 
nose and the tip of the car must bo confused, as tho ends of 
the lines cannot bo united, 

“ This view of tho subject,” ho continues, “ is certainly 
consistent .with reason; but what is truly wonderful is, that 
It is not concct, fur bodies are seen clearly and distiiiotly 
with both eyes when the optic axes are converged upoh them. 
The reason of this, I think, is, that the bodies do not appear 
to be single because the apparent images which are formed 
from each of them in separate eyes exactly coalesce (tibi 
mutuo exacts congruunt), but because tho common sense im¬ 
parts its aid equally to each eye, exerting its own power 
equally in tho same manner as tho eyes are converged by 
means of their optical axes. Whatever body, therefore, each 
eye sees with the eyes conjoined, tho common sense makes 
a single notion, not composed of tho two which belung to 
each eye, but belonging and accommodated to tho imagina¬ 
tive faculty to which it (the common sense) assigns it.” . 

Now though the explanation here given of tho distinct 
appearance of the solid composed of two dissimilar pictures 
ia not correct, yet Aguilonius clearly asserts the second truth, 
that though the unequal lines and angles do not coalesce, 
yet the body is seen distinctly and in its true solidity, in 
conscqucnco of the combination of tlie two pictures of it as 
seen by each eye. 

From these details it is manifest that the two funda¬ 
mental truths on which tho Stereoscope depends wore well 
known to Aguilonius and others; and that nothing more was 
wanted than a method of forming two dissimilar pictures of 
objects, and a method of uniting them when fomied. 

Upwards of thirty years ago, Mr. Elliot, now a teacher 
of mathematics in Edinburgh, was led to study the sub¬ 
ject of binocular vision, in consequence of having written 
an essay in 1823, for the Logic Class, “ On the means by 
which we obtain our knowledge of distances by the eye.” 
From that time he was familiar with the idea that the re¬ 
lief of solid bodies when seen with both eyes was produced 
by the union of the two dissimilar pictures of them as seen 
by each eye, which he believed was known to every student 
of vision. During tho year 1884, or previous to it, he Itad 
resolved to make an instrument for uniting two dissimilar 
pictures, or of constructing a stcrcoseoi) 0 . But though he 
had invented tho instrument, he delayed its construction 
till 1689, when he was asked to write a paper for tho Poly- 
technio Society in Liverpool. The instimment was exhi¬ 
bited to Mr. liichard Adic, optician, and Mr. G. Batnilton, 

* Th^ ate eqaal in Uu vision oi a QihsTe add a orlinder. 
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lecturaj; on chemistry; but owing to the difficulty of ob¬ 
taining binocular pictures for it, he froWoded no further 
with his invention. 

In order, however, to show tlio oifect of the instrument to 
his friends, ho constructed a rude picture of a landscape, as 
seen by each eye separately ; and when those tvitb pictures 
wore placed in his instrument, the parts of the landscape ap¬ 
peared at different distances front the eye, or. in tlieir true 
roliof. As tliis ivas nndoul)todly the first landscape Con¬ 
structed for, and soon in relief through, the Stereoscope, it 
possesses much interest; and we liave given an accurate copy 
of the dissimilar pictures in the annexed diagram, as they 


placed a Lenticular Stereosew, with a set of hlnooular 
pictures In daguefreotjtiio. The {nsttumuht attrdcted thh 
particular attention 'of the Qtie^, and iit a shoft time M. 
buhosoq received many Orders for stereoscopes from Etig- 
land. ■ - 

Such is a htief history of the Lenticular Btereoscopo, 
and of its introduction liito Paris altd Londoh. It ia now 
in general uso over the whole world, and it has been esti¬ 
mated that more than half a million of the LontiOular fitS- 
reoscopos have been sold. A coinp.any, under the name of 
“ Tlie London Storcoscopio Company,” has boqn established 
for the manufacture and sale of the instrument, and fo# the 




wore placed by Mr. Elliot, at the farther end of a box ISinchcs 
long, 7 broad, and 4J deep. In their pro.scnt position they 
will appear in relief when united by the Stereoscope, or by 
converging the optic axes to a point at a proper distance be¬ 
yond them. Had pliotograpliy been in existence, to enable 
Mr. Ellfot to obtain binocular pictures of landscapes and 
other objects, the application of the Stereoscope to natural 
Bccnoi'y and to portraiture would not have been so long 
delayed. 

In the month of August 1839 Mr. 'Wlieatstone exhibited 
an instrument, uiidor the name of the Heflecting Stereoscope, 
to the British Association which met at Newcastle; and an 
account of it was published in the Philonopliieal Trangaciwns 
for that year. The merit of this invention belongs exclu¬ 
sively to Mr. "Wheatstone, and nobody has cither direotly 
or indirectly laid claim to ifr. Although it answers the pur¬ 
pose for which it was contrived, it is a clumsy and bulky 
apparatus, unnecessarily expensive, and now seldom scon. 
The binocular representations which it raised into relief 
wore cluofly those of geometrical solids; but the idea of 
applying it to landscapes or portraits is never once men¬ 
tioned in his p.apor. The theory of the instrument, as given 
by Mr. Wheatstone, was shown to be iricorrcct by the wri¬ 
ter of this article, who first gave the true theory in the 
Edinhurglt. TrantactSoni for 1843; and in the experiments 
which he made on the suhjoct, he was led to the construc¬ 
tion of several new stereoscopes, hut particularly to the 
Lenticular Stereoscope, now in universal use. 

“ The Reflecting Stereoscope of Mr. Whoatstono was” at 
this timo, as the Abbfi Moigno remarks,* " almost com¬ 
pletely forgolton." Its tnerits had never boon suffloiontly 
understood; and even the Lenticular Stereoscope, after 
photography had supplied it with binocular portraits, ex¬ 
cited'a very limited interest. I offered it gratuitously to 
opfioians iti London and Birmingham; but it was not till 
tlio year I860, When I took one to Paris, and showed it to 
the Abbe Moigno and M. Duboscq, that it was appreciated 
and brought Into tadtice. Having executed a number of 
binocular pictures of Statues and bas-reliefs, and portraits 
of oelebr.atcd individtIalS;_M. Duboscq, to use the words of 
the AbbC Moigno, " ihowSd the wonderful effects of the j 
ihstrument to natural philoSophew and amateurs, who flocked | 
to him in crowds, and from wJI»om they elicited a sponta- 
nebus and unanimous cry oGp^ation.” I 

In the noble collection of philosophical instruniehts dis¬ 
played by, M. Duboscq in the Great Exhibition of 1851, ho 

' » Omiiku, 18#*, vol. 1, p. 4. 


production of binocular pictures for educational and other 
purposes; and the stranger in London will find a visit to 
their establishment at 54 Clieapstde, or 313 Oxford Street, 
ono of the most interesting sights in the metropolis. Pho¬ 
tographers arc employed in every part of the globe in tak¬ 
ing binocular pictures for the instriitn<-nt,—among the ruins 
of Pompeii and llereulaneum—on the glaeierg and in tho 
valleys of Switzoiiaiid—among the public monuments in 
the fild and New World—in the museums of ancient and 
modern life—and in the, sacred precincts of the domestic 
circle. A list of upwards of two thousand binocular pic¬ 
tures, thibraoing every variety of subject, lias been issued 
by the Stereoscope Company, and will bo found in my trea¬ 
tise on the Stereoscope, just published, entitled. The Stereo¬ 
scope : Us History, Titeory, ami Construction; with its appli¬ 
cation to the Fine and VaeftU Arts, and to Education, 


UNCLE GEORGE; OR, THE FAMILY MYSTERY. . 

BY WILKIE COLLINS, 

AUTHOB OF “XmiB OASX," “KAIUJ.," &0. 

Was it an Englishman or a Frenchman who first remarked 
that every family bad a skeleton in its cupboard? I am not 
learned enough to know; but I revereneo the observation, 
whoever made it. It speaks a startling truth through an 
appropriately grim metaphor—a truth which I have di% 
covered hy practical experience. Our family had a skeleton 
in the cupboard; and the name of it was Uncle George. 

I arrived at tlie knowlodm that this skelutoutxiste^ 
and I traced it to the particHinr oupboard in vvhflPtt was 
hidden, by slow degrees. I waa a child .when 1 first began 
to suspect that there was such a thing, and a groivn man 
when I at lust discovered that my suspioions were true. 

My father waaa doctor, having an excellent praotioe ip 
a large country-town. I have heard that he insnried against 
tho wishes of his .family. They could not objeht to my 
mother on the score of birth, breeding, or character—-they 
only disliked her heartily. . Hy gran^athar, 'godmother, 
uncles, and aunts, all declared that she, was a heartless 
deceitful Woman; all disliked her manners, her opinions, 
and even the expression of her face—all, with the one 
exception of my father’s youngest brother, George. 

George, was the unlucky membet of^r family; tha 
rest were all oleyor: he was slow in capacity. The rest 
were aU remathablv widsome; he was the sort of man tlAt 
no woman ever loi^ twice at. The rest succeedeef an life; 
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fao yrU iiio as nij^ iktliP^8. He 

bad, Qkd.iqy fatto, tile Iwet ineiiidai edudatloii tbat Loadoti 
and could afford; and bo profited by ii^ by dint of 
dog^d iudUetry, so ae to bo quoted amons his medical 
brethren ds one of the promising surgeons of bis time. But 
he never got on 'when be started in practice for himself; 
for , he never succeeded in forcing the conviction of his know¬ 
ledge and experience on the wealthier class of patients. His 
coarse ugly laoe, his hesitating awkward manners, his habit 
of, stammering -irhen ho spoke, and his incurable slovenli¬ 
ness in dress, repelled people. The sick poor, who could 
not choose, employed him, and liked him. ’lihe sick rich, 
who cotild-—especially tliO ladies—declined to call him in 
when they could got any body else. In exnoriciice ho 
gainod greatly by Ills profession; in money and reputation 
be gained nothing. 

There are very few of us, however dull and unattractive 
wo may bo toTOtward appearance, who have not some 
strong passion, some germ of what is called romanco, hid¬ 
den more oi' loss deeply in our natures. All the passion and 
roraauoc in the nature of my Uncle George lay in his love 
and admiration for luy father. He sincerely worshipped his 
eldest brother as one of the noblest of human beings. 'When 
my father was en^igod to be married, and when the rest of 
the family, as 1 have already njentioued, did nut hesitate to 
express their unihronrablo opinion of the disposition of his 
chosen wife, Uncle George, who had never ventured on dif¬ 
fering with any one bofuro, to the amazement of every body, 
undertook the defence of bis future sistor-iu-law in the most 
veheraent and positive manner. In bis estimation, bis 
brothor'a cliolce was somctliiug sacred and indisputable. 
The lady might, aud did, treat him with unconcealed con¬ 
tempt, laugh at his awkwardness, grow impatient at lus 
staimncring—all that made no difference to Uncle George. 
8 he was to be his brother’s wife; and, in virtue of that one 
great fact, she beoamc, in the estimation of the poor sui- 
geoa,,a very queen, who, by the laws of the domeslio con¬ 
stitution,. could do no wrong. 

When my father had been married a little while, he 
took his youngest brother to live with him as his assistant. 
If Uiiclo George had been made president of the Collcgo of 
Surgeons, ho could not have been prouder and happier than 
ho was in his new position. I am afraid my father never 
understood tlie depth of his brother’s affection for him. All 
the hard work fell to George’s share : the long journeys at 
night, the physicking of wearisome poor people, the drunken 
oases, tile revolting eases—all the drudging, dirty business 
of the surgery, in short, was turiiod over to him ; and day 
after day, month after month, he struggled through it with¬ 
out a murmur. When his brother and sister-in-law went out 
to dine with the county gentry, it never entered his head 
to feel disappointed at being left unnoticed at home. When 
the return dinners were given, and he was asked to come in 
At tea-time, and left to sit unregarded in a corner, it never 
oeoarred to him to imagine iliat he was treated with any 
want of consideration or respect.. Ho was part of the fur¬ 
niture^ the house, and it was the business as well as the 
pleastfVof hie life to tttrn himself to any use to which his 
brother or his Bister-in-law«might please to put him. 

So'.intiOh tbr What 1 have heard frbm others on the sub¬ 
ject of my Uuole Qeoitgti. My own poraonal experience of 
him is limited tp what I remember as a mete child. Let me 
say something, however, first about my parents, my sister, 
andmyealf, ' ' ■ , 

My eister was the oldeet borh and the best loved. I 
dw not Ooue into Hte world till four years after her birth;' 


was the pe^otion of beauty and health. I Was email. Weakly, 
wd, If the truth most be toUt, almost as plain-featured os 
Unole Gieorge himself. It would be ungracious and nudnti- 
ful in to to pre|uto. to decide whatbrn’ tors was any found- 
stipn.M not fome dislike that my fotherM fomily always' 
felt for my mother. All 1 can rdhture to say Is, theit her 
children ueyw had any cause to bomtilain of her. Her pas¬ 


sionate affeciidn tdi jtiy eietcr, herpridc in the child’sdieauty, 

I remember Well, aS atsa her Uniform kindness and indul. 
genes tovrardS me. My personal defects must have been a 
soro trial to bet iu secret, but neither she nor my father over 
showed me that they perceived any difference between Care- 
fee and myself. Vhicn presents wore made to my sister, 
presents Were made it) me. When my father and mother 
caught my sitter up in their arms and kissed her, they ecru 
pulously gave me my turn afterwards. My childish instinct 
'told me that there was a difference in their smUes when they 
looked at me and looked at her, that the kisses given to 
Caroline were warmer than the kisses given to me, that the 
hands which di-ied her tears in our uliildish griefs' touched 
her more gently than the fends which dried' mine. But 
these and -other small signs of preference like them, wore 
such as no paronts could bo expected to control. 1 noticed 
them at the time rather with wonder than with repining. 
I recall them now without a harsh thought either towards 
my father or my mother. Both loved me, and both did tlieir 
duty by me. If I seem to speak constrainedly of them liero, 
it is not on my own account. I can honestly say that with 
all my heart and soul. 

Even Uncle George, fond as ho was of me, was fotitler of 
my beautiful child-sister. When I used mischievously to 
pull at his lank scanty hair, he would gently and latighiugly 
take it out of my hands; but lie would let Caroliuu tug at 
it till his dim wandering gray eyes winked and watered 
again With pain. Hu used to plunge perilously about the gar¬ 
den, in awkward imitation of the cantering of a horse, while 
I sat on his .sliuuldci'S; but he would never proceed at any 
pace beyond a slow and safe walk when Caroline had a ride 
in her turn. When ho took us out walking, Carolino was 
always on the sido next the wall. When we interrupted him 
over his dirty work iu the surgery, he used to tell wo to go 
and play until he was ready for me; but he would put down 
his bottles, and clean his elumsy fingers on his cooi'Se apron, 
and lead Caroline out again, as if she had been the greatest 
lady in the land. Ah, bow he loved her 1—and, let mo bo 
honest and gi-aloful, and add, how he loved me too 1 

When I was eight years old aud Caroline Was.twelvo, I 
was separated from home for simio time. 1 iiad been ailing 
for many months previously; .had got benefit from being 
. taken to the seaside; and bad shown symptoms of relapsing 
on being brought home again to tlie midland county in which 
wo resided. After much consultation it was at last resolved 
that 1 sliould bo sent to live, until my constitution got 
stronger, with a maiden-sister of my mother’s, Who had a 
house at a watering-place on the south coast. 

I left home, I remember, loaded with presents, rejoicing 
over the prospect of looking at the sea again, as cweless of 
the future and aS happy in the present as any boy could bo. 
Uncle George petitioned for a holiday to take me to the sea¬ 
side, but he could not be spared from the surgery. He uon- 
tolcd himself and me by promising to make me a magnificent 
model of a ship. I have that model boforo.my eyes now, 
while I write. It is dusty with ago; the paint on it is 
cracked, the ropes are tangled, the sails arc moth-eaten and 
yellow. The hull is all out of proportion, and the rig lias 
fees smiled at by every nautioal friend of mine who has 
ever looked at it Yet, worn out and faulty as it is—inferior 
to the cheapest miniature vessel now-a-days in any toy-shop 
window—^I hardly know a possession of mine in this world • 
that I would not sooner part with than Uncle George’s ship. 

My life at the seaside was a very happy one. I re¬ 
mained with my aunt more than a year. My mother often 
oatne to see how I was going on, and, at first, ^way4 brottg^ 
my sister with her. fet, during tfe last eight md&ths.df 
my stay; Caroline never once appeared. I noticed itiBo kt ' 
the same period a change in my mother’s-mahito. She 
looked paler and more anxious at oaeh succeeding visit, and 
tdways had long conferences in private -with; my aunt. At 
lost she ceased to oomo and see us sltogathew, iiiad Only wrote 
to know how my health was ^tting On. My father, too, 
who had at the earlier periods Of my abM&ee feom home 
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huvell^ to the seaside to watch the progress of my re¬ 
covery as often as his professional engagements would per- 
Blit,'now kept a^voy like my mother. Even Uncle George, 
who had never been allowed a holiday to come and see mo, 
hut who had hitherto often written and bogged me to write 
to him, broke oiT our correspondence. I was naturally per- 
ploxod and amased by these changes, and persecuted my 
aunt to toll mo the reason of them. At first she tried to put 
mo off with excuses; then she admitted that there was 
trouble in our house j and finally she confessed that the 
trouble was caused by the illness of my sister. When I 
inquired what that illness was, my aunt said it was useless 
to attempt to explain it to me. I next applied to tho ser¬ 
vants. One of them was loss cautious than my aunt, and 
answered my question, but in terras that I could not com¬ 
prehend. After much explanation, I was matte to under¬ 
stand that “something was growing on my sister’s nook 
that would spoil her beauty for over, mid perhaiJS kill her, 
if it could not ho got rid of." How well I remember the 
shudder of horror that ran through mo at tho vague idea of 
this deadly “something!” A fearful awe-struck ourio.sity 
to SCO what Caroline's illness was with my own eyes, troubled 
my inmost heart; and I bogged to bo allowed to go homo 
and help to nurso her. Tho reque.st was, it is almost need¬ 
less to say, refused. 

Weeks passed away, and still I heard nothing except 
that my sistei' ooiitinned to bo ill. One day I privately 
wrote a letter to Uncle George, asking him in my childish 
way to oomo and toll mo about Caroline's illness. I knew 
where tho post-office was, and slipped out in tho morning 
unobserved, and dropped my letter into the box. I stole 
home again by the garden, and climbed in at the open win¬ 
dow of a back parlour on the ground-floor. The room above 
was my aunt’s bcd-ehnmbcr, and the moment I was inside 
tho house I heard moans and loud convulsive sobs proceed¬ 
ing from it. My aunt was a singularly quiet composed 
woman; I could not imagine that the loud sobbing and 
moaning came from her; and I ran down terrified into the 
kitchen to ask the servants who was crying so violently in 
my aunt’s room. 

I fouii^ tho housemaid and tho cook talking together in 
whispers, with serious faces. They st.irted when they saw 
me, as if I had boon a grown-up master who had caught 
them neglecting their work. “ He’s, too young to feel it 
muoh," I heard one say to tlic other. “ So far as he’s con¬ 
cerned, it seems like a mercy that it’s happened no later.” 

In a few minutes they had told me the worst. It was 
indeed my aunt whom 1 had heard crying in the bedroom. 
Caroline was dead. 

rfelt the blow more severely than the servants or any 
one else about me supposed. Still, I was a child in years, 
and I hail the htessod elasticity of a child's niitiirc. If 1 had 
been older, I might have boon too muoh absorbed in grief to 
observe my aunt so closely as I did, when she was composed 
enough to sec liie, later in tho day. 

I was not surprised by the swollen state of her eyes, the 
paleness of her chocks, or Jthe fresh burst of tears that came 
from her when slw took me in her arms at meeting. But I 
was both amased and perplexed by the look of terror that 1 
detected In her face. It was natural enough that she should 
grieve and weep over ray sister’s death; but why should she 
Iiave tllat frightened Jpok also, as if some other catastrophe 
had happened 1 I asked if there was any more dreadful 
news from home besides the news of Caroline’s death. My 
aunt said, No, in a strange stifled voice, and suddenly turned 
her face from me. Was my flithor dead? No. My mother? 
No. Uncle George? My aunt trembled all over as she said 
No to that also, and bade mo cease asking any more ques¬ 
tions. Shb was not fit to bear them yet, she said; and signed 
to the servtiut to lead mo out of the room. 

The next day I waB'.|pld that I was to go home after tho 
funeral, and was taken out towards evening by the house¬ 
maid, partly for a walk, partly to be measured for my 
mqiu-nlng clothes. After we hadjleft tho tailor’s I persuaded 


the girl to extend our walk for some'distaAoo alohg the sea-, 
beach, telling he? as we Wont every little anoedotis connected 
with ray lost sistdr that came tenderly back to my memory 
in those first days of sorrow. She was io interested in, hear¬ 
ing, and I in speaking, that wo lot the sun go down before 
we thought of turning hack. • 

The evening was cloudy, and it got oh from dusk to dark 
by the time we approached the town again. Tho housemaid 
was rather nervous al finding hcrsolf alone with me oh the 
beach; and once or twice looked behind her distrustfully as 
we went on. Suddenly she squeezed my baud hard, and 
said, “Lot’s got up on^ tho cliff as fast as wo can." The 
words were liardly out o*f her mouth before I heard footsteps 
"bohiiid mo: a man came round quickly to my side, snatched 
mo away from the girl, and eateliing mo up in his arms 
without a word, covered my face with kisses. 1 know that 
he was crying, because my chocks were instantly wotted 
ivith liis tears; but it was too dark for me to suo who ho 
was, or even how ho was dressed. Ho did not, I should 
think, hold mo half a minute in his arms. Tho housemaid 
screamed for help, 1 was put down gently on the s.and, and 
the strange m.an instantly disappeared iii the darkness. 

When this extraordinary adveiituro was related to my 
aunt, she seemed at first merely bewildered at hearing of it; 
but in a moment mure there came a change over her face, 
as if she had suddenly rocolloeted or thought of something. 
She turned deadly liale, and said in a harried way very un¬ 
usual with her, “ Never mind; don’t talk about it any more. 
It was only a misohiovoiis trick to frighten you, I dare say. 
Forget all about it, my dea:’—forget all abolit it.” 

It was easier to give me this advice than to make mo 
follow it. For many nights after, I thought of nothing but 
the strange man who had kissed mo and cried over mo. 
Who could he be? Somebody who loved mo very much, 
and who was very sorry. My childish logic carried mo to 
that length. But when I tried to think over all tho grown¬ 
up gentlemen who loved mo very much, I could never get 
on, to my own satisfaction, beyond my father and my Uncle 
George. 

I was taken homo on tho appointed day to suffer tho 
trial—a hard one, oven at ray tender.years—of witnessing 
niy mother’s passionate grief and my father’s mute despair. 

I remember that tho scene of our first meeting after Caro¬ 
line’s death was wisely and considerately shortened by my 
aunt, who took mo out of the room. Sho soemod to have a 
confused desire to keep mo from leaving her after tho door 
had closed behind us, but I broke away, and ran down 
stairs to the surgery, to go and cry for my lost playmate 
with the sharer of all our games, Uncle George. 

1 opened the surgery-door, and could see nobody. I dried 
my tears, and looked all round the room : it was empty. I 
ran up stairs again to Uncle George’s garret-bedroom—ho 
was not there ; liis cheap hair-hrush and old Cost-off razor- 
case that had belonged to my grandfather, wore not on the 
dressing-table. Had he got some othor bedroom ? I went 
out on the landing, and called softly, with an unocoountahlo 
terror and sinking at my heart, “ Uncle George 1” ^ 

Nobody answered; but my aunt came ha8til;^p tho' 
garret-stairs. 

“HushI” sho said. “You must never call that namo 
out hero again! Never."—Sho stopped suddenly, and looked 
as if her own words had frightened her. «, 

“ Is Undo George dead ?” I asked. 

My aunt turned red and pate, and stammered. I did not 
wait to hear what she said; I brushed past her, down the 
stairs—my heart was bursting—^my flesh fhit cold. I ran 
breathlessly and recklessly into the room where my father 
and mother had received me. They werC both sitting there 
still. I ran up to them, wringing my hands, and crying out 
in a passion of tears—“ Is Unole George dead ?’’ 

My mother gave a soream that terrified^e into instant 
silence and stillness. My father looked at her for a moment, 
rang tho bell that summoned her maid, then seised me 
roughly by the arm, and dragged me out of the room. 
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Ho took ,me down into his stndy, seated lumself in his 
accustomed chair, and {>ut me before him, hetareen his l^ees. 
His li|)8.wsrt i^WnUy.wllute, and I felt his two hands, as 
&ey grasped mjr shpdtdors, shaking riolestly. 

' ‘ffou are never to mention-the name cd Ubole Gemge 
again," he saidin a quick, angry, tremUing whisper. “ Never 
to me, never tp your mother, never to your aunt, never to 
the servants, never to any body inthfe world! Never, never, 
never I" . * 

Tlio repetition of the word terrified me even more than 
the suppressed vehemence with whicli he spoke. He saw 
that 1 was frightened, and softened his manner a little be¬ 
fore ho went on. • ' 

“ You will never see Unde George again," he said. " Youi* 
mother and I love you dearly; but if you forget what I have 
told you, you will be sent away from home. Never speak 
that name again—^mind, never! Now kiss me, and go 
away.” 

How his lips trembled—and, oh, how cold they felt on 
mine I I shrank out of the room the moment he had kissed 
mo, and went and hid myself in the garden. “ Uncle George 
is gone—am never to see him any more—I am never to 
speak of him again"—those were the words I repeated to 
myself, with indescribable terror and confusion, the moment 
I was alone. There was somotlung uu8)x:akahiy horrible to 
my young mind in this mystery wliieli I was eoramanded 
always to respect, and which, so far as I then knew, I could 
never hope to see revealed. My father, my mother, my aunt 
—all appeared to be separated from me now by some impas¬ 
sable barrier. Home seemed homo no longer with Caroline 
dead, Uncle George gone, and a forbidden subject of talk 
perpetually and mysteriously interposing between my pa¬ 
rents and mo. 

Though I never infringed tlic command my father had 
given me in his study (bis words and looks, and that di'ead- 
ful scream of my niotlier's, wble.li seemed to bo always ring¬ 
ing ill my cars, were more than enough to insure iiiy obedi¬ 
ence), I also never lost the secret desire to penetrate tlio 
darkness wliieli clouded over the fate of I'liole George. For 
tvvo ycara I remained at home, and discovered iiotluug. If 
I asked the servants about iiiy uncle, they could only tell 
me that one inoriiiiig*lie disappeared from the house. Of tlie 
members of my fattier's family, I could make no inquiries. 
They lived far away, and never came to see us—and the 
. idea of writing to them, at luy age and in my position, was 
out of the question. My aunt was as unappru.achably silent 
ns my father and mother; but I never forgot how her face 
bad altered, wlioii she had vcfiected fur a moment, after hear¬ 
ing of my extraordinary adventure while going homo with 
tile servant over the sands at night. Tlie more I thought of 
that change of countenance, in connection witli what had 
occuned on my rotqjji to my father’s house, the more cer- 
tain I felt tliat the stranger who had kissed me and wept 
over me must have been no other thou Uncle George. 

At the end of my two years at home, T was sent to sea 
in the merchant navy by my own earnest desire. I had 
^Iways determined to be a sailor from the time wlien 1 first 
'went Ik stay with my aunt at the seaside—and I persisted 
long euougli in my resolution to make my parents recognise 
the necessity of acceding to my wishes. My new life de¬ 
lighted me ; and I remained away on foreign stations more 
than four years. When 1 at length rotu'rued home, it was to 
find a new affliction darkening our fireside. My father had 
died on the very day when I sailed for my return voyage to 
England. 

Absence and change of soeno had in no respect weak¬ 
ened my desire to penetrate the mystery of Uncle George's 
dis^pectfai^oe. Mymothwls health was so delicate that 1 
hesitated fqr.aome time to approach the forbidden subject in 
her pesenoe. Whoa I at hist veutiuhd to refer to it, sug- 
^tifig to, her thiMl any pr-uclent reserve which might have 
been n^ossazy while I was a child need no Irniger be per¬ 
sist^ in,,now that I was growing-to be a young man, she 
fell into a violent fit of trembling, and commanded me to 


say no moye. It had been my father’s will, she said, that 
the reserve to which I referred sltould ho always adopted 
towards me; he had not authm'ised her, before he died, 
to speak more openly; and, now that he was gone, she 
would not so much as think -of acting on her own unaided 
judgment. My aunt said the same thing, in effect, wlmn I 
appealed to her. Determined not to be discouraged even 
yet, I undertook a journey, ostensibly to pay my respects 
to my father's family, but with the scclfc intention of try¬ 
ing what 1 could learn in that quai’ter on the subject of 
Uncle George. My investigations ied.to some results, though 
they were by no means satisfactory. George Imd alwaj'S 
boon looked on with something like contempt by his hand¬ 
some sisters and his prosperous brothers; and he had not 
improved his position in the family by his warm advocacy 
of ms brother’s cause at the time of ray father’s mai'riagc. I 
found that my uncle’s surviving relatives now spoke of him 
slightingly and carelessly. They assured me that tliey liatl 
never heard, from bun, and that they knew nothing about 
him, except that he had gone away to settle, as they sup¬ 
posed, in seme foreign place, after having behaved very 
basely and badly to my father. He had been traced to Lon¬ 
don, where bo had sold out of the funds the small share of 
money which ho had inherited after his father’s deatli, and 
he had been seen on tlie deck of a packet bound for France, 
later on the same day. Beyond this nothing was known about 
him. In what tlie alleged baseness of ids behaviour Iiad 
consisted, none ofliis brothers and sisters could tell me. My 
father bad refused to pain them by going into particulars, 
not only at the time of his brother’s disappearance, hut af¬ 
terwards whenever the suljeet was mentioned. George had 
always been the black sheep of the fiuek, and be must havo 
been conscious of bis own basenos.s or he would certainly 
have written to explain and to justify himself. Such were 
the particulars which I gleaned during my visit to my 
father’s family. To my mind, they tended rather to dcc))eu 
thaw to reveal the mystery. Tliat such a gentle, docile, 
afleetionato creature as Uncle Georgo should liavo injured 
the brother he loved by word or deed, at any period of tlieir 
intercourse, seemed incredible; but that ho slumld have 
been guilty of an act of baseness at the very time when my 
sister was dying, was simply and jilaiuly impossible. And 
yet, there was the ineomprehousibie fact staling mo in tlie 
face, that the death of Oarolino and the disappearance of 
Uncle George had taken place in the same week! Never did 
I feel more daunted and bewildered by the family mystery 
tlion after I bad heard all the poi'ticulavs in coiiuection with 
it that my father’s velativos had to tell ,mc. 

I may pass over the events of the next few years of my 
life briefly enough. My nautical pursuits filled up all my 
time, and took me far away from my country and niy friends. 
But, whatever I did, and wherever I went, the memory of 
Uncle George, and the desire to penetrate the mystery of 
his disappearance, haunted mo like familiar spirits. Often, 
in tlio lonely watches of the night at sea, did I recall the 
dark evening on the beach, the strange man’s hunlod em¬ 
brace, the 8iart4ng sensation of fecUng bis tears on my 
cheeks, the disappcaiancc of him before I had breath or self- 
posscssiou enough to say a word. Often did 1 think over 
the incxplicablo erveuts that followed, when 1 had icturiied, 
after my sister's funeral, to my father’s house; and oftener 
still did 1 puzzle my brains vainly in the attempt to form 
some plan for inducing my mother or my aunt to discluso 
the secret which they had hitherto kept from me so perse- 
voringly. My only chance of knowing what liad really 
happened to Uncle George, my only hope of seeing him 
again, rested with those two near and dear relatives. I* 
despaired of ever getting my mother to speak on the for¬ 
bidden subject after wbat lud passed between us ; biit 1 
felt'more sanguine about my prospects of ultimately in- 
duoing my aunt, to relax in her discretion. My anticipa¬ 
tions, however, in this direction wore not destined to bo 
fulfilled. On my next visit to EJngland I feund my aunt 
prostrated by a paralytic attack, which deprived her of the 
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power of Bpeccb. Slio diod soon afterwards in piy arms, 
leaving me her sole heir. 1 searched anxiously among her 
papws for some reference to the family mystery, but found 
iib clue .to guide me. All my mother’s letters to her sister 

the time of Caroline’s illness and death had been de¬ 
stroyed. 

More years passed; my mother followed my aunt to the 
fftive; and still I was as far as ever from making any dis¬ 
coveries in rclatilfh to Uncle George. Sliortly after the 
Mriod of this last affliction my lioaltli gavo way, and I 
departed, W my doctor’s advice, to try some batlis in the 
south of SVaneo. I travelled slowly to my destination, 
turning aside h-om the direct road, and stopping wliorever 
I pleased. One evening, when 1 was not more than two or 
throe days’ journey from the baths to which I was bound, 
I was struck by the picturesque situation of a little town 
placed on the brow of a hill at some distance from tlie main 
road, and resolved to have a nearer look at the place, with 
a view to stopping tlicro for tlio night, if it pleased me. I 
found the principal inu clean and quiet—ordered my bed 
tliere —aud after dinner strolled out to look at the church. 
No thought of Uncle George was in my mind when I entered 
the building; and yet, at that very moment chance was 
leading me to the discovery, which, for so many years past, 
1 liad vainly endeavoured to make—the discovery wliich I 
had given up as hopeless since the day of my mother’s 
death. 

I found notlilug worth notice in the ehurcli, .and was 
about to leave it again, when 1 caught a glimpse of a pretty 
view tlirough a side door, and stO})pcd to admire it. The 
churchyard formed the foreground, and below it the hill¬ 
side sloped away gently into the plain, over which the sun 
was setting in full glory. 'J’lio cure of the church was read¬ 
ing his breviary, walking up aud down a gravel-path that 
p.'irted the rows of graves. In the course of my wanderings 
I, had learnt to speak French as fluently as most English¬ 
men ; and when the priest came near mo 1 said a few 
words in praise of the view, and complimented him on the 
neatness and prettiness of the cliureliyard. He answered 
with great politeness, and we got into conversation together 
immediatoly. 

As we strolled along the gravel-walk, my attention was 
atti-acted by one of tbe graves standing apart from the rest. 
The cross at the licad of it differed remarkably, in some 
points of a]>poarance, from tho cro.s.scs on the other graves. 
While all tho rest had garlands hung on them, this one cross 
was quite bare; and,more extraordinary still, no name was 
inscribiid on it. Tkc priest, obsorving that I stopped to look 
at tho grave, sliook his head and sighed. 

“ A countryman of yours is huriud there,” ho said. “ I 
■was present at Ins doatli; Ije had borne tlio burden of a 
great soirow among us, in this to\vn, for many weary years, 
and bis conduct had taught us to respect and pity him with' 
all our hearts.” 

“ How is it that his name is not inscribed over lus 
grave?” I inquired. 

" It was suppressed by his own desire," answered the 
priest, with some little hesitation. " Ha oonfossod to me in 
bis last inomonts that he had lived here under an assumed 
name. I asked his real name, and he told it to me, with 
tho particulars of his sad story, llo had reasons for desir¬ 
ing to bo forgotten after bis death. Almost tho last words 
he spoke were, ‘ Lot my name die with mo.' Almost tjie 
last rcq%st he made was, that I would keep that name a 
Bueret frop all the world excepting only one person.” 

“ Gome relative, I suppose ?” said I, 

“ Yes-ra nephew,” said tho priest. 

Tho moment, the last word was out of his mouth, my 
hoars gave a strange answering bound. I suppose I must 
liavo changed colour also, .for the cure looked at me with 
sudden attention and interest. 

“ ^ imphow,” the priest went on, " whom ho had loved 
like hi|fl||rn child. Ho told me that if this tjephew ever 
troc^ IPR' to his burial-place, and asked about him, I was 


free in that case to disclose ajl I .kn()w, *1 shpuld like my 
little Charley tp knpw the truth,’ Ijp ssj^. ' lu spito of the 
difference in our agos, Charley I vfsre playmatef years 
ago."’ 

My heart heat faster, and I felt a choking sensation at 
the throat, the moment I heard the priest unconsciously 
montion my Christian name in ropimting tho dyjng mane 
last words. As soon as I could Steady oiy voice and feel 
certain of my solf-piossoesion, I communicated my family 
name to tho curd, and asked him if that vras not pert of the 
secret that ho had been requested to preserve. 

He started' hack several steps, aud clasped his hands 
omaeodly. 

" Can it be 1" lie said in low tones, gazing at mo tor- 
nostlyf with something like dread in ids face. I g|ivc him 
my passport, and looked away towards the grave. Tho 
tears came into my eyes, as the recollections of past days 
crowded back on mo. Hardly knowing what I did, I knelt 
down by the gi'ave, and smoothed the grass over it with 
my hand, 0 Uncle George, why not have told your secret 
to your old pl.aymatc 1 "Wliy leave him to find you Acre/ 

Tho priest raised nic gently, and begged me to go with 
him into his own house. On our way there, I mentioned 
persons and places that I tliouglit niy uncle iniglit have 
spoken of, iii order to satisfy my companion that I was 
really tlio person 1 reprosenteJ myself to be. By tlie time 
we bad entered his little parlour, and had sat down a|i^ in 
it, wo were almost like old friends together. 

I thought it best that 1 sliould begin by telling aMBat 
1 have related hero on the subject of Uncle Gcorgo„m|pjiis 
disappearance from home. My host listened with 'aSpry 
sad faee, aud .said, when 1 had done: 

” 1 can understand your anxiety to know all that I am 
authorised to toll you—but pardon me if I say first that 
there arc circumstances in your uncle’s story which it may 
pain you to hear”—he stopiicd suddenly. 

“ Which it may pain mo to liear, as a nephew ?” I asked. 

“ No,” said tho priest, looking away from me;—“ as a 
son.” 

I gratefully expressed my souse of the delicacy and kind¬ 
ness which had prompted my companion’s warning, but I 
begged him at tho same time to keep’'mo no lunger in bus- . 
pense, and to tell me tho stern truth, no matter how jiaiu- 
fully it might affect me as a listener. 

“ In telling mo all you knew about, what you term, tho . 
Family Mystery,” said the priest, “ you have luentioued as 
a strange coincidence that your sister’s death amL-yom 
uncle’s disappearance took place at the same timo. Did 
you over su.speot what cause it was that occasioned your 
sister’s death ?” 

“ I only knew what my father told me, and what all our 
friends hcliovcd—that she died of a tmnour in tlic neek, dr, 
ns I sometimos heard if stated, from tlie effect on her con¬ 
stitution of a tumour in the neck.” 

, “ She died under an operation for tho removal of that 
tumour,” said the priest in low tones. "And tho operator 
was your Uncle George.” . 

In thoso'fow words all tho truth hurst upon me. ’• ' 

“ Console yourself with the thought that the long mar¬ 
tyrdom of his life is over,” the priest went bn, after,allowing 
mo a few moments to control tho violent agitation which his 
disclosure had caused in me. “ He rusts; ho is at peace. Ho 
and his little darling understand oaoh other, and are happy 
now. Thai thought boro him up to the last, on his dealh- 
bed. He always spoke of your sister as his ' little darling.’ 
Ho firmly believed that sbo was waiting to forgive aud con¬ 
sole him in the other world—-and who shall say he was de¬ 
ceived in that belief?” 

Not 11 Nqt any one who has over Jovod and suffered, 
surely 1 ' ■ 

“ It was out of the depths of his self-sacrificing love for 
tho child that he drew the f^al courage to undertake the 
operation,” continued the priest. " Your father naturally 
shrank from attempting it. Hie medical brethren, whm he 
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consulted, «11 doubted tbe propriety of takin£^any measi^ 
tot tbo removal of the tumour, in the particular condition 
and eituation of it, Vben they wore called in- Ypor vnc|« 
alone differed with them. Uo was too modest a puifl ^ Iftf 
so, but your mother found it out. The deformity ^ bw 
heautifttl chUd horrided her; she was desperate OQW|(b to 
catch at the faintest hope of remedying’ it that aiiy on# 
mig^ht hold out to her, and she persu^ed your undo to put 
his opinion to the proof. Her horror at the deformity of the 
child, and her despair at the prospect of its lasting for Ilf#, 
soem to have utterly blinded her to all natural sense of th# 
danger of the operation. It is bard to know how to say Jt 
to you, her son, but it must be told, nevertheless, that, on# 
day, when your father was out, she untruly informed yonf* 
nude that Ins brother had consented to the performanos ^ 
the operation, and that ho had gene purposely out of the 
house because he had not nervo enough to stay anil witness 
it. After that, your uncle no longer hesitated. He had HO 
fear of rosults, provided he could be certaju ofhis own oour- 
ago. All he dreaded was the effect on l({m of bis loy# for 
the child, when he first found himself face to face with the 
dreadful necessity of touching her skin with the bpifo. It 
is mselesR to sliodc you by going into particulars. I,et it be 
enougli if I say, that your unde’s fortitude foilud tg suppoi't 
him when he wanted it most. His love for (he #l)il4 aheok 
the firm hand ryhich had never trembled before, In a word, 
the operation failed. Your father returned, OJid found his 
child dying. Tho fronzy of his despair when the ■ti-utli was 
told him, carried him to excesses which it shocks mo to 
mention—oxeessos whidi beg.an in hi.s degrading his brother 
by a blow, which ended in his binding himself by an oath 
to make that brotlier suffer public pnuisbment for bis fatal 
rashness in a court oflaw. Your unde was too lieart-hrokcn 
by wliat had haiipened to fed those outrages as some men 
miglit have felt thorn. Ha looked for one moment at his 
sistcr-in-law (I do not like to say your mother, considering 
what I have now to tell you), to see if she would acknow¬ 
ledge that she had encouraged him to attempt tho opera¬ 
tion, and tliat she iiad deceived him in saying that' ho had 
his brother’s permission to try it. She was silent; apd 
when slie spoke, it was to join her husband in denouncing 
him as tlio murderer of their child. Whether fear of your 
father’s anger, or revengeful indignation against your nnqle 
most actuated her, I cannot presume to inquire, oupeclally 
in your presence. I can only state facts. l^CAHWlljlB, your 
undo turned to your father, and spoko tho last words 1)# 
was 9Ver to address to his oldest brother in this world. lie 
said: ‘ I have deserved tho worst your anger can inflict on 
me, but I will spare you tlie scandal of bringing me to jns- 
tico in open court. The law, if it found mo guilty, could at 
tho worst but banish me from my country and my friends. 

I will go of my own accord. God is my witness that I hon¬ 
estly believed I could save tho child from doforniity and 
Buffering. I have risked all, and lost all. My heart and 
spirit are broken. I am fit fo# nothing but to go and hide 
myself and my shamo and misery from all eyes that have 
_«vor looked on rae. I shall never come back, never expect 
your pity or forgiveness. If you think less harshly of me 
when I am gone, keep secret what has happened; lot no 
other lips say of mo what your* and your wife's have said. 

I shall think that forbearance atonement enough—atone¬ 
ment greater than I have deserved. Forget mo in this world. 
May we meet in another, where tho secrete of.aU hearts ore 
opened, and where tho child -who is gone before may make 
peace between us 1' He said those words, and wont out. 
Your father never saw him or heard firom liim again." 

I knew the reason now why my father had never con¬ 
fided the truth to any one, his own family included. My 
mother had evidently told the worst to her sister, under the 
seal of secrecy. And there tho dreadful disclosure had been 
an-ested. 

1 dnele told me," the priest oentinued," that before 

ho loft England, he took leave of you by stealth, in a place 
you ware string at by the seaside. He had not the Loort 

'«• V-f. 


to quit his country and his frionds for over, without kiSBlng 
you for the last time. He followed you in tho dark, and 
##ugltt you up in his arms, and left you again before you 
w # ebanoo of discovering Iiiin. Tho next day he departed 
Ikoto England, Ho had spent a week hero once with a stu- 
depl-friend, at the time when he was a pupil in the Hotel 
Plea. And to this place he returned to hide, to suffer, 
aiid to die. Wo all saw that he was a man crushed and 
broken by some great sorrow, and wo respected liim and ids 
affliction. He lived alone, and only came out of doors to¬ 
wards evening, when ho used to sit on tho brow of the hill 
yonder, -with liisheadon his hand, looking towards England, 
^at place secniud a favourite with him, and he is buried 
pfoso by It, Ho revealed tho story of his past lith to no liy’r.g 
soul hers but me; and to me ho only spoke whcp liis last 
hour was approaching. What he had suffered during his 
long exile no man cart prosumo to say." I, who saw more of 
him than any one, never hoard a word of oom])laint fall from 
his lips, He had tho courage of tho martyrs while ho li vod, 
and (ilie rosignatipn of tho saints when ho died. .Just at tho 
last, 41* mind wandered. Ho said lie saw his. little daiiiug 
waiting by tbe bedside to load liim away ; and ho died with 
a smito W Ws face—the first I had over seen thorc." 

Tho priest oeased, and wo wont out together in the iiionni- 
ftil twUlglit, and stood for a little while on llio brow of the 
hill where Oncle George usud to sit, with his face turned to¬ 
wards England. ' How my lioart ached for him, lus 1 thought 
of what he must have suffered in tho sllciico and solitude of 
his long exile 1 Was it widl for mo that I had discovorod 
tho Family Mystery at last? I have somotime.s thought 
not. I Imvo sometimes ivishcd that the darknc.s.s had tioi'cr 
boon cleared away which once hid from me tho fate of UuoIo 
George. 



INTIiODUCTOKY. 

Wb propose to ourselves, not without dillidoneo, to he in 
some sort the historians of tho inner world of Home,—that 
beating heart of the great framework of existence, wlioso 
more or less healthiness of action most surely, if not always 
immediately, influences tlio head that plans and the hands 
that execute the groat things of life; a wide subject, wlietber 
viewed practically or ethically, — whether we regard tho 
dwelling itself, or consider tho characters, tho habits, tho 
shortcomings, or the oxooUonoics of the in-dwSllors. It will 
bo our province to touch upon both, witli their underlying 
philosophy and their subtle connection. 

Such a many-sided topic can" only bo worthily approached 
by a many-sided experience; and to the end that wo may 
attoin this, wo cordially invito oo-operation from earnest- 
hearted women in many nooks and corners of our land, who 
feel deep interest in the question of Home, have thought 
nmch, seen much of its trials and triumphs, and wlio have 
home their part in either; bnt whoso influenco has perhaps 
as yet been confessed only by tho oompai'atively limited circle 
which immediately surrounds them. In their several rela¬ 
tions of mother, wife, sister, and danglitor, it is women who 
are regnant over this world wo write of; and it is they who 
can best speak, hccansc they best know, of its physical and 
moral history. Tho narrative of its progr^, its failings 
and faltorings, its strivings and its aspirations, is one tliat 
can only be told by them,—-by woman qolU^tively, not by 
a woman. For it is from varieties of exporioneo that we 
gather instniction, rather thtm flrbm a repetition of one in- 

itamrify 
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sulatcd instance. More is 
Icai’ned frotu diiTorence than 
from similarity of tompera- 
iiioiit and character, both in 
the way of warning and ex¬ 
ample ; and this, wTiich is so 
true of personal histories, 
is equally applicable to the 
one of which wo treat. Thus, 
it would bo of little scrvico 
to point out cue system of 
- Hume - nuinagoiuont which 
worked ill, and another 
timt worked welt; but' it 
is from setting down the 
v-arietics and gradations' of 
good Slid ill resulting from 
different “ ways”—different 
internal economies and thoo- 
rio.s of life—that wo liopo to 
(leiliice widely useful lessons, 
botli practical and mural. 

And it is to secure this, in 
tlic only available manner, 
tliat wo offer a glad welcome 
to uoimnunicatiuiis from all 
those who have a novel fact 
to inipai't, or an individual 
oxpeviouce to record.* 

From nioro public quarters ’ 
wc sliall also seek to gather 
inrorniation and snggc.stions. ^ 

“ The ministrations of science 
tofho Home," all new inven- j 
tions, and diseuverica tend¬ 
ing to increase the comfort, 
the coinpletcnoss, oryetnimo 
imjiortant, the hoaltlil'ulness 
of our hahitations, will bo 
duly dwelt upon. “Art in 
the dwelling,” on the other 
hand, mil lead us to the con¬ 
sideration of that most com- 
prehonsivc subject, the uses 
oftho beautiful, the hcnefieial 
influence of hoauty, both of 
form and colour, upon coni-' 
moil life, and the intangible ^ 

hut inovitabUi sympathy that 

exists by nature between the eye and tlie mind, but whieli wo 
arc only beginning to see the hcccssity of cultivating and 
educating. This dcpaitnient wo shall endeavour to make rich 
ill instances and illustrations of those things wherein art has 
already been so worthily busied in decorating and adorning, 
not only the’Homo itself, but the appoiiitiiionts of the house¬ 
hold. We shall try to hriiig homo to every eomprchensiou 
the fact, daily making itself more evident, that it could be 
only a barbarous and i^orant tyranny which, while it made 
oommon and useful things cheap, made them also ugly. We 
do not fear being called unreasonable or quixotic in announc¬ 
ing om- persuasion that the fair proportions, the harmonious 
tints which wo see and love in nature, need not nuccssarily 
bo oxilod from the interior even of the poorest homes. A cup 
of delf may bo as finely formed os one of porcelain, a wall 
may bo as cheaply and as serviceably stained with a colour 
grateful to the eye aS with one offensive and revolting to it, 
and a dress but of cotton or of velvet costs no more if of taste¬ 
ful au^ becoming patteni or colour than When it is gaudy, 
glai-ing, and most unsuited in all respects to the wearer. 

Those truths, theoretically Insisted on though they have 

• All such comaniaiQttions to be oidteseed (free) to tbo Nenoaxt, 
UxoAsma ^00, % }i«ta.atreet, Strand, London, and mei'Iud on the 
cnvoiMM “ Tlio UomeA^lioy must bo auUiaiuicated by tho writor's 
uan;S fkjpoddnss, v|rhg|||j||rerer, will be received In Strict cdnil&noe. 





^ . bwm at intervals during 

majiy yevs past, are e'ven 
, yet only partially ackiiow.; 
lodged, and to a still more , 
limited extent acted upon hft 
those who ackoowl^ge,. Hi 
this, 08 in other cosas, ^. 
ample effects more hy iS’ir* 
units thddi-precept with its 
, thoDsan^. It will bo our ob- 
,je<jt to aid in the onward 
march as muoh as may bo by 
, aeopiauBugoofthopiiomeaus, 

‘ nM'Anrgottingara^pppriiig; 
recurrehce 4o the pStiWf; 

TlioSa, 'end‘'many other 
" Home” subjects,'not neces¬ 
sary to. recapitulate in this 
place, will form our stores 
of materiali to ipereaso, no 
doubt, in seopb well os . 
quantity, os .we go on. And 
in order to hriuff them all 
successively bbfoi'o the read¬ 
er, with as much pleasant 
variety aud os little didactic 
.. dullness as possiblOi we pro¬ 
pose by no means to confine 
ourselves to one arbhrury 
I form of communication be¬ 
tween writer and reader, but 
to avail ourselves of many 
differing ones: as occasion 
nlay require and opportunity 
server the several styles of 
narrative, essay, epistle, and 
dialogue way be employed. 
Books bearing on the ques¬ 
tion of Home, either directly 
or indii'cctly, will bo occa- 
sioually discussed and quot¬ 
ed. Correspondence, as wo 
. have already intimated, will 
have its own due sltoi'u of 
attention. Brief nqticos will 
be given of novelties in the 
construction' or maiiuAteture 
articles essential or 
conducive to hmisohold com¬ 
fort. In Cno, our aim will be to make this equally a chroiiielo 
ofHqmeprogreBS,aiwg,anddutics,Uu(ne chit-oliat,and Uuiiiu 
interests of all kinds; and likewise an impartial'mcctiiig- 
placo fur thoughtful.aiid earnest opinion on tlio same puiiits. 

In conclusion, shall wo tiy to say -what is the goal to¬ 
wards which it is out ambition to progress? 

Briefly, thou, we would desire tO’ have about this Homo 
something of the atmosphere, fresh,"loving, and cheerful, qf 
a Homo that is happy in the best sense of the word;—whore 
the mirth is not utterly unmiuplod with seriousness, nor the 
“common souse” .quite unphastened by .gaiety; where, even 
when inevitable sorrow entors, it is met with sympathy, and 
sweetened by gcutlencss.dnd patienPe; where, when Earnest 
comes in with a grave face, he is made to'smile, porforoo, 
and look pleasant; and whore Jest, in deference to the same 
sway, doffs,his cap and bellsi and listens to reason. 

In such a Home dohate never bocumesdisputatious; but 
is always gentle when roost full of oon'viction, and each 
opponent cares more fur truth than for individual triumph. 

Its laws ore tlmse of love, mutual forbearance, and mutual i 
assistance; its a^iirations are towards truth, goodiioss, 
beauty,-'tho forms several, yet the same, of the one Divine 
Presence which is among all, and around all, and a^vp alj.. , 
Such should surely bo the characteristics of a worthyV 
Can we desire higher or bettor things for oiws ? ^ 
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THE JEALOUS EYE. 

Tins secno o^Wr. Horsley’s, like all good'piotures of cha¬ 
racter, tells its story nt price. If we add a line or two of 
comment, it is by no means to explain tho artist’s design, 
but ratlier for the plossuro of tolling him how thoroughly 
we perceive it. We are quite in hia secret. Wo have read 
off his telegraph. We like to give him back in words the 
nieauings that ho has given to us in. forms. 

In the female figure wo see youthful beauty conscious of 
her p» ‘ ■'•.and willing to take out her full rights in the 
receipt ui sultniratiou. She site full in tho sun; and beside 
her in tiie shadow stands tho jealous cavalier,—perhaps the 
suitor to whom some “ flinty-hourted" father, for cuusidora- 
tions of family or fortune, has assigned her. Tlie sense of 
■ property oner the reluctant damsel, rather than in her, i.s 
capitally given in the do^cd attitude and apprehonsive look 
of the aged lover. He guards her like a sentinel; nor can 
any nc.arness of position bring him one whit closer to her 
fancy. See how it strives, through Iier dowimast shrouded 
glance, to evade tlic ooiisciousiics.s ofhi.s presoncc. Tlio 
lialf-averted head, the susiiendcd action of tho hand, well 
convey the feeling that llie susjncious knight, so far from 
being the companion of her ordinary niood.s, is lint the 
Interruption to tliem. Lot him lait pass from hor side, and 
I in her fir.st sense of relief slic may oven v/elcoino the mag- 

I nificeiit lady-killer who advances from tho terrace. See 

' with what easy a.ssurance he t<anig(es forward,— tho head 

I Jauntily tlirowii back, the. hand <lallying with his frill! He 

Ij may have .some sligiit tribute of admiration to offer; but it 

i.s cvidt'iitly a men! nothing compared with tliat winch he 
! expects to nu'clve. His noiichalaiioc is effectively contrasted 

ij with the vigilance of the anxious custodian,—ready as tlie 

1 latter is to defect, to re.sent, to do wiiatever i.s dignifleil and 

I desperate. The eosltime and the accessories of the picture 

I mark its date,—that <»f OUarI(;.s II. 'I'lie vtdiole tone of the 

j I work i.s that of comeil y, ■ -of the connaly which suggests wit li- 

,, out obtruding a moral. How interest can warp the natural 

i I tendeiicic.s of life, and how those thwarted tendencies arc 

II prone to tva.stc tlicmselvos upon emptin('.^s and vanity, may 

,j be plainly read in this piquant didinc.ntimn j\s wc h.ave 

ij .said, it depicts the life of a past period. We should he glad 

jj to think its les.sou was no longer applicable, 

j i __ ....... ... 

ii . Till-; LONDON' OP THE PtlTlIRR. 

il 

11 BY W. BRIDGES ADAMS. 

I WtiAT is natiotiality ? Something belonging to a nation. 

11 VVliat is a nation? In the common ucceiitation of the word, 

, all the |ieo|)le or peoples gathered together under one govern- 

• incnt, and tolerably oontejit with that government, in this 

j sense England and all her colonies and dependencies form a 

j nation; the United Statc.s is a nation; and so is Russia. 

I li^t tlierc arc stronger nationalities than those, not in mere 

I I'oreo, Imt in ntitienal instinct. Prnntte is one great example, 

I and this island of (I real ISritain is another. Hpaiti is not 

properly a nation, hut an agglonic.ration of disunited pro- 
, vinces; and America bids fair to lose her nationality in mere 
aggi'cgated inn-oaso of size, 

A nation, in tiie ftest sense of the word, moans a mass of 
people of till! same race, possessing the, same qualities and 
instincts, and developing faculties and institutions hy virtue 
ol the peculiarities of soil and climate on and in wliich they 
' aie born and bred; .and to whicli certain aggregated imrai- 
p-.ants assimilate themselves, and others do not, but die off 
It rotaiuod by circumstances in an unnatural state. Thus 
Eiighsluneii, whneyer may have been their ancestors, have 
a uaUonal character, and so, too, have the inhabitants of the 
northern states of America; yet so,distinct, though both from 
the same stock, tliat fen;,mistake them,thougii the English- 
man takes up American characteristics, and the American 
English charaetoristica, by residing long in each other’s | 


countries. Thhs tlie Greeks of old and of modern times 
were and are a nation, and so also the Persians and Hindoos. 
Greeks might grow into Persians by long residence, and 
vke vend/ but the soil of Greece could only grow Greeks 
spontaneously, and assimilate what other blood might he 
current from,tho sfrangcr into Greek likeness. 

But more than mere soil and climate, more than mere 
instincts, go to the building up of a really gi'cat nation. As 
enclosures are necessary in agrionlturo to get good crops by 
division of the soil, so political divisions arc essential lo iti- 
duee wholesome competitive manhood with its many shades 
of difference. The United States would bo far inferior to 
wbat they are, were they not divided into states; and it 
was the rivalry of the states—cities—of elder Greece that 
hi'ouglit forlli in full lustre ths especial qualities of their 
people, that generated patriotism with all its concomitant 
good and evil, and amidst miieh rivalry of an unworthy 
kind could yot unite the chief municipalities in a national 
resistance to a foreign despot. 

Patriotism is a virtue chie.tty of small communities. Where 
those communities Inave no intorcour.se witli others, tiiey 
degenerate into movo instinctive tribes; wlicn they liave 
free and frequent intercourse! with others, they may gi-ow 
morally great, if they ])0,ssfts3 a natural aptitude for gicat- 
ne.s.s. 

It lias become a fashion of late to cry down municipali¬ 
ties, and advoc.ate the rcl'crencc of all things to a central | 
body. It is very true that many of our municijialities are j 

/oei of evil and absurd practices ; but, on the other hand, wc j 

have the reverse in somo instances. And althougli it is 
possible that at the out.sot wc might obtain a .great central 
perfoclion, its infallible tendency would be to become eft'ete; |; 

and it might become a great central nuisance, with no jiowei- : i 
of remedy, and no exnulplc of any other kind to hold up lo !i 
it. But ill the number of municipalities all would not be | 
bad. Pride, ambition, .aiid better qualities would .stir the I 
denizens up to be doing; and, as in tlie oxaiiiiile of Manciies- ;; 
ter, a healtliy rivalry would stir others to excel. A s.vs- :i 
tern of despotic central farming would be about as natural ij 
as a .system of central governing for all locaHlie.s'. When j; 
we have arrived at that jioint in .socialism tliat wo cut up i 
all our enclosures aud throw our farms into comnion stock, I i 
vve may begin to ceiitrullso in all processes of governing. ! ■ 
Mcaiiwiiile the field iaopwi for wliolesonie conipctitiou; and li 
it is a high and praiseworthy object of ambition to centre i 
our iiatriotisin in our immediate towns, and hold them fortli | 
as examples of cxcclloncc in all things apjicrraiiiing to '! 
liuniaii pvogi-c.ss,—true progress, never satisfied with what ! 
it gains so long as the powers and tlio means of improve- 
mont may exist. : 1 

Wc are, proud of the naiuo of Englishmen, as ciuhody- ' | 
ing certain qualities which all the world agi-ees to respect. 
Why should not a section amongst us he proud of the name 
of Londoners, striving, like the Athenians of old, to embody |; 
in theii' city all that is beautiful in physics and in more j' 

than the moral health of old, now that steam has prockimod I j 

the extinction of human slavery, direct aud hidiroet,—now I' 

that 110 women or slaves are needed to gidiid at fiio mill? n 
Eor London is growing fast to be a. nation in itself, a nation- 11 
city mimerically larger than many countries—a nation-city ji 
whoso race of men is drawn from tho host blood of all the j j 
earth., Wliorcver human intolloct has arisen aud boon per- | 

secuted, tho be.st of tho people, wdion hopeless of success, j 

have hcconio denizens of London. lamk at tlio names in. 
commerce which proclaim Hic fact. 

Lot us understand the truth, that London does not be¬ 
long to the inipcrial g-ovenuiiciit any more than Manchester. 

The imperial government takes up its quarters, has its /lahi- 
tat amongst us as a convenient spot wherein to transact its 
business; but London behiiigs to its own people, and not to 
tlie Pai ilkment, The people o£ London, did they only pos¬ 
sess expounders of their tnio interests to unite them into a 
patriotic bpdy, would heconip an aristocracy in tlie best 
sense of the word,—an aristocracy of tho intcrnatlomal city, 
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the metropolis o! the unirerse, sotting forth au example of 
laws, customs, habits, morals, health, art, and beauty, that 
would exercise its influence over the whole earth’s surface, 

. —a city that, casting off its plague-spots and deformities, 
moral and physical, would sh^o other cities into doing 
likewise. 

Too long have great cities hcon the haunts of vice—of 
luxurious sense and squalid poverty; too long the abodes 
of perennial disease. From the' aggregation of men in 
cities civilisation has arisen, but still an imperfect civilisa¬ 
tion. In tho pursuit of wealth health has been neglected, 
cultivation of tho poor has been forgotten. AVe have pa¬ 
laces ; but we have also hovels. Having hovels, .as a con¬ 
sequence wo have tho diseases of hovels,—^liuinanity stunted 
of its full growth, in body and mind. This is not a noces- 
'sity, but a result of wilfuhicss and neglect. 

Fairer site for city never existed than this of our Lon¬ 
don. Margins of hills and rising gi’onnds, with a magni¬ 
ficent river rolling tlirough them; Middlesex on tho one 
side, Surrey on tho other; and around the river-bottom belts 
of nie.adow land, once gardens and orchards and pastures, 
as tho fragmentary remnants still show, hut now desecrated 
with thousands of unwholesome dwellings, where water 
rises within a foot of the surface. The true sites of southern 
London are tho rising slopes of tho Surrey hills; and no 
city could well he imagined more beautiful than a north 
and south London, with tho clear bright river, and orchards, 
gardens, and meadows between, nourished by the organic 
detritus that now pollutes the stream. The time will come, 
when the denizens of London fitly govern themselves, that 
owners of laud will not he permitted to do as they will with 
their own, by erecting inofilciout buildings on unwholesome 
soil, to produce a deterioration of humanity; and when wo 
better understand the possibilities of transit, and all people 
shall understand the conditions of health, the unwholesome 
dwellings on the low gi-ouud will bo abandoned for better 
erections on tho higher sites. Tlie thoughts of the philoso- 
plier will become the text-books of tho legislator when Lon¬ 
don shall possess a legislature of its own; proscriptions will 
exist conformable to reason; and the stiindard of humanity 
being prohibited from sinking below tho condition of the 
climate and soil, and wdth all tho aids of art to boot, we 
may hope to roar up a race of mciUwith unmistakable at¬ 
tributes, God’s images upon earth, of whom it shall be said 
as they pass, “ There goes a Ijoudoner,” us of old tho Greeks 
said, “There goes a Spartan or an Athenian;” a race of men 
upon whoso typo others shall mould themsolvos. To bo a 
citizen of London then, when London ceases to be hedged 
in bj' a narrow ancient boundary, will be a prouder boast 
than that of ancient Home. It is our national boast that the 
sun never sets on our hounds, and beholds no slave therein. 
Let it be our London Vioast that within our boundary there 
exists no dwelling in which the highest and richest might not 
exist in comfort, and no human being who could degrade tho 
proudest dwelling by his presence therein. It is the boast 
of England that she has quelled all human foes by the valour 
of her sons; let it be our London boast that wo have chased 
disease and premature death heyoTid our boundaries, and 
that the standard of human life has grown with us to its 
highest pitch; that, leaving to others tho improvement of 
tho races of the lower animals, we have devoted ourselves 
to show what humanity may become in its higlicst jdiase; 
that those privileged to be born and bred in improved Ijoii- 
don can preserve and transmit health of body and mind of 
a moTp,,yigorous kind- 7 *Apalth more full of life—^than tho 
vaunteij 'bountry .’•aces it hM been held supply tho 
waste qf life which iu'Jp^enovtfM^ndoners at present is 
said not to exceed thr^ji^noratibiwip 

Narrow streets. Ignorant dealin’g with detritus, insuf¬ 
ficient light, imporfeot ventilation, dirty dwellings, smoky 
atmosphere, impure foods, and stimulants to quicken jaded 
life, are all artificial causes of disease, and all within tho 
scope of human remedy. Naturally, supposing the marshes 
jBpjhovod—the marshes which disgrace us in our boundaries 


—there is no healthier climate existing; London jnay 
become in time one long bity, orowhisg. ^sing grounds 
on cither side tho Thames valley, from lUchmond to the sea, 
with tho meadows for a guden and pkasaunce. 

Not in our time 1 No, perhaps not; but. at least wo may 
sow tho seeds in our time, and our bom children may reap 
tho fruit. And, after all, our enjoyment may ho as gfoat, 
though of a different kind. The magnitude of a grand ex¬ 
ploit has a chivalrous beauty of aspect in it which the 
acliiovoinent does not always oxoch The thought of heroism 
gives also heroic pleasure. And wo stand on a magpiificent 
vantage-ground to contemplate the “ to come.” All nations 
.are our tributaries. They toil aud spin, and grow coni and 
' rear boasts and catch game; and tlie spoils of art and nature 
and industry come to London. Food and clothing are pro¬ 
vided for us in return for the use of our capital and our 
br.ains. Let us use these brains fairly, understanding that 
there arc usc.s for our wealth higher than more luxury and 
ostentation, and we shall at no distant jicriod reform all that 
is faulty in clothing, food, fuel, and shelter. AVithin .the 
reach of art are many things de.sirablc, easily to be procured, 
but not yet aooomplished. AVo have our river and our at¬ 
mosphere to purify, and our transit to improve. But wo are 
thwarted at every step ; we are at tlie mercy of irresponsible 
people ill the government, and other iiTespoiisible people iu 
what is called the City, who squabble together in the imperial 
parliament, ignoring altogether the fact that Loudon of right 
belongs to Londoners, ju.st as much us Manchester belongs 
to her own citizens. I 

Some half-dozen people, drinking tea together, orieo de¬ 
termined that we ought to have free trade; and they then 
aud there, in Manchester, organised a league, which grow | 
into sueh proportions, that soon tho whole empire roeog- I 
nisod the truth of their doctrines. Are there six good men | 
aud true to he found in London, who would meet together to j 
exjiouiid tho telling trutli, that London should be governed 
by Londoners in all muttons not concoriiiiig imperial govern¬ 
ment, and that London sliall he considered as a city of 
growth, taking in its suburbs as fast as they join it ? That 
Loudon shall bo governed by a legislatural parliamoiit of its 
own, elected by tho suffrages of all qualified citizens wlio have 
attained the ago of tliirty years, an age at which few people 
do wild things, and few are become bigoted? That this par¬ 
liament shall make its own laws, appoint its own police, de¬ 
termine its own municipal regulations, collect its own taxes 
for its own public purposes, moke its own building-act, settle 
the question of its own sowers aud paving, and the railroad 
and otlier roads and .streets in its domain? Surely a league 
and an agitation might be hronglit to bear to win tho 
local management of London .wholly .from the injperial 
parliament, leaving to tlic parliament only its own impe¬ 
rial bu.sincss and precincts and public offices. The im¬ 
perial parliament ha.s quite eiiougli to do without interfering 
with municipal business, and a city parliament would cer¬ 
tainly not make worse mishaps with tho bridges than govern¬ 
ment officers have done. There is no reason why the piV- 
vinccs should he taxed for the umhellishment of the capital 
city, and such a course would produce the effect of prevent¬ 
ing emulation. If a city parlionieiit were established, one 
of tho most useful things it could do would be to call for re¬ 
ports from all able men ab to systomatio plans, embracing 
every thing connected with laying out streets, building, 
draining, paving, open spaces, gardens, public edifices, co¬ 
vered spaces, planting, river-management, water supplies, 
supply and quality of food, baths, gymnastics, and sites for 
educational purposes. There is existing knowledge enough 
on all those subjects—knowledge which only needs collect¬ 
ing. Tho result would, bo the first blue-book of the parlia¬ 
ment of tho international city; and a very valuable one it 
would be, forming a basis for municipal laws of national 
character, and of probable imitation by many other cities. 

Tho hcoi't leaps at the Human possibilities embodied in 
these matters; and earnestly is it to be wished that the six 
men may be found with hearts to conooivo and heads to 
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coli'tnVe and lian^ to execute the inau£^ating act that 
sh^l Win Ziondun entirely aud for over as an arena for inter¬ 
national regeneration. . 

Food, clothing, fuel, shelter^ warmth, light, exercise, pure 
air, material beauty of form and colour, avoidance of mere 
drudgery, and a whdlesomo amount of leisure and recreation, 
—^give US these, and the artificial will grow out of the natural 
iii books, painting, sculpture, architecture, gardening, and 
all the sciences and elegances of life, yet we possess 
tiicse things as samples only, for the masses to look up to in 
the possession of the few. Palaces have wo for the few-r 
for the wealthy—^but for the many wo simply mock them 
by a glimpse of a Palaec of Crystsd to gase on, but not to 
inhabit. Yet, if wo went rightly about it, wo might cover 
acres of land with better shelter than the Crystal Palace at 
small cost; winter-gardens for the multitude, wherein they 
might learn gentleness and elegance away from the loath¬ 
some dons to which rough weather now condemns them. 
Wo cannot gather grapes from thorns, nor figs from ^histles; 
and' if we oondoimi men to abodes fit oniy for vermiu, wc 
must expect that they will become imbued with some of 
tlio attributes oi vermin, and be governed by the love of 
prey. 

And so we wait for the ihun who shall begin the move¬ 
ment of “London for the Londoners”—meaning by Lon¬ 
doners all they who dwell therein, come they from whence 
they may. Ixmdon for the Londoners, and not for a. mere 
section of Londoners; neither as a mere appanage of the 
imperial government with the title of tlio capital. Not an 
empire city, but cmpliatic,ally tlie intoruational city, the 
normal school and type for all the cities of the universe, 
showing how Nature, working through Art, may best bo 
made to subserve the processes of man's iJrogress in tbo 
rising scale of humanity. 

At a future time I will endeavour to indicate the specific 
paths in which progress may be made as connected with the 
m'ts of life. 


A VALLEY IN THE PYRENEES. 


Wnr.i., I am sure wo have had enough of tho diligence for 
one day! From Biarrits to Bayonne, from Bayonne to 
Oleron, and from Oloron to B6dous. Wo have made good 
progress, and .are in tho heart of the mountains, and on the 
high-road to Spain. Look at those Spani.ard.s, stretched out 
on the sweet new hay that is piled up on the road. They 
aro mountaineers, and have just come in with twenty or 
thirty mules in ligiit trappings caiTying wine. And those 
pea.sant-women, with the enormous bundles on their heads. 
They are carrying tho hay; it is tied up in great coarse 
homespun sheets, and they have brought it thus on their 
heads any numlter of miles. They add tho contents of their 
slieets to the heap on which the Spaniards aro sitting; while 
olfiior women carry it by armfuls into tho lower part of tho 
opposite house, half of which serves as a stable, and tho 
other half as a ham, the family living in the upijcr rooms. 

One glance shows ns this as tho diligenoe stops at the 
dirty inn with the ambitious title of Hotel do Franco. We 
are reeeivod by Madame Bonr.a, the hostess,—the two de- 
hioisellos Bonza modestly shrinking behind their mother, 
whose large form is a sufiioient screen oven for their ample 
developniont,—and M. Bonza, madanio’s son, who comes for¬ 
ward with many bows to welcome us to the VallOe d’Aspo. 
Did you ever see such a family ? M. Bonza—fils—is about 
M high as your walkilig-stiok^ and as round as on apple. 
His mothw falls considerably short of his height, but so far 
oxcoods him in bulk, that, unattractive ae she is, you are in 
a jinannw fascinated by her, and oaunot help caleulating 
the number of yards required in tty girdle to encompass 
her, and m any dress to cover her. Tho daughters have not 
yet got ,^yond the etage “ enormously fat,” and therefore, 
by the Bide of their mother, attract little attention. 

‘ i'.. _ 
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The H&tol de Franco is decidedly not attractive; very 
■ dirty, with hare floors unwashed (that is a matter of course), 
but also bnswept, unpolished,-and thick with dirt .and dust ; 
food insuffioieqt en quantity, indifferent as to quality, and 
very dear. And then tho beds! Of course one becomes re¬ 
signed totioas in tho south of Franco and the close vicinity 
of Spain; they are a necessary and inevitable evil, which no 
one thinks of grumbling about much—after the first. But 
there are other unnamable, nauseous vermin, fironr which 
English hearts revolt, and it is, you will agree, impossible 
to stay another night at tbo H3tel de Franco; hotter look 
about us a little, and try to find lodgings in tho village. 

It is not very easy to look; for a dull heavy mist hangs 
like a fog just over our beads, and until the sun is higli wo 
shall see nothing. Wo are, however, as yqu know, in the 
Valleo d’Aspo, one of those numerous valleys of tho Pyrenees 
which lie at right angles to tho great dorsal ridge, and de¬ 
scend on tho French side into the plain in a series of ba.sins 
and gorges all more or loss beautiful. Tho average lengtii 
of these valleys is thirty-six miles, the actual length of the 
Valleo d’Aspe about twenty-six. The stream or “ gave,” as 
all the mountain-torrents arc called, which Hows througli it, 
takes its ri.se in the lofty Pie d’Aspe, and is therefore teamed 
the Gave d'Aspo ; while tho vallee again, taking it.s name 
from tho “gave,” is called the Valleo d’Aspo. 

BedoUs is the first village in tho “veritable vallon,” tho 
largest basin of tbo valley, from the entrance to which it i.s 
distant about eight miles. On all sides this “ vC'ritahlo val¬ 
lon,” of which the Aspois—inhabitants of Aspe—are so 
proud, is surrounded by lofty hills; and beyond them, to tho 
oast, west, and south, appear the snow-covered mountains. 
The bottom of the basin is a level plain some six miles in 
length and throe or four in breadth, and is mapped out in 
fields of highly-cultivated and very fertile land. Seven vil- 
I.ages dot this plain, through the centre of which flows tho 
“ gave;” and on the right liank, and at some little distance 
from the noisy rushing .strcaui, is the good straight French 
road, with the never-failing poplars on each side of it, lead¬ 
ing on towards tho fort of Urdos and the Spanish frontier. 

We proceed to look for “country lodgings” in tho Pyte- 
nees. Any ouo and every one is willing to lot rooms*, on tho 
principle universally recognised in this part of the Freueii 
dominions,—got as inueli and give as little as you can. But 
there is nothing but dirt mid vennm, noisy inquisitive men 
and women, and half tho parish at our heels wherever wo 
go. It will never do; besides the mist does not rise, and 
tho place is emphatically “ stuffy.” We wander along a road 
that leads to the “gave,” pass the fine wooden bridge that 
crosses it, and soon find ourselves in sight of another vil¬ 
lage, which proves to be 0.sse. In this village there is a 
small Protestant community—from three to four hundred 
men, women, and children—who have kept their faith siiiee 
the Reformation in Franco, and now live in peace with more 
than the same number of Roman Catholics. M. Gerber, the 
worthy Protestant pastor, and madamo bis wife, are very 
glad to see any strangers, more especially English; and 
there is no fear of intrusion If wo pay them a visit even 
without a letter of introduction. 

The bouse of the pastor is no wbit better than tiiat of 
his flock. Yes it is, for there is no stable on t^ ground-floor; 
apparently, therefore, M. Gerber keeps neitSW .a pig, nor a- 
mule, nor a donkey, nor fowls. Wo onicr, mount tho stairs 
before us, and stand at tho door of tho sitting-room—a rough 
unpainted door, of which an “Entrez” frOm within bids us 
lift the latch—and wo find ourselves in a low dark room, with 
bare wooden walls innocent alike of paint, paper, carpet, 
and plaster (ceilings also are unknown in the valine, with 
one or two exceptions); and overhead there are the rough 
rafters that support tho flooring of the room above you. M. 
Gerber, Madamo, Mademoiselle Lydie, and the little Hacbel 
aro there, and give you such a warm greeting, and are so 
full of intorest in you and anxiety to serve you, that tho 
bare little room, with its coarse chairs and tables, seems to 
have changed into a snug and comfortable home. And then 
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M* Gerbet, gldwing iv1tU pritfc and embtibn; leads yon to 
the window, which opens on « small wooden balcony, and 
stretching out his arm, says, “ This we have to oompensato ; 
for all that we want witliin.” And os ysu look over the 
beautiful valley, flourishing as a garden, and on to the grassy 
hloUeS and the grand outline of the numntains beyond, you 
feel that it is a compensation. Afterwards M. Clerber points 
oat the lane by tlie side Of his garden: there in the dead of 
winter-nights j'ou may hear the wolves howling as they 
hurry by; and little llachel warns “ papa,” that when he g(!ts 
up so early to study, and goes out to the cave for wood, the 
wolyes will oivt him. Now the possibility of some great 
eatastyophe hs^iponing to any of us—supposing it not to .ho 
too Imminent—-is mostly received with a kind of satlsfac^ 
tion, and the vaster turns to liis little daughter with a look 
that soys, “ I have courage to face a greater danger than 
that, my child." 

What a pietnre ho is, this worthy pastor 1 a man so 
short, that you would measure him by inches and not by 
feet; not fat, but' .squaro-looking, like a roljust elnld. lie 
wears sabots,—they keep tlie feet so wai-m, he tells yon,— 
and a long coat that reaches his heels and is buttoned up to 
the throat, above which a very yellow—originally white— 
eaihbric neckerchief makes its appearance. Then on his 
licad a gray felt-hat, broad-brimmed, and tied under tlio chin 
with strings of narrow ribbon. You cannot lioip thinking ot 
the child as you see him, and watch tlio blue eyes, eager 
intelligent look, and slight quiver of the upper lip, as he tells 
yon marvellous tales of the valley and its inhabitants. 

Good M. Gerber, we certainly hope to meet you .again; 
but if it is possible, (os madatne has been tolling us, all the 
while you were explaining bow Julius Ctesar and his lieu¬ 
tenant r. C'rasBus burned their way througli the valley, 
then a forest, to make their way into Spain,)—if, as slic 
says, we may find habitable rooms at the Maison Tourro in 
this same village, wo had better go at once to seek them. 
M. Tourrb’s house stoiids alone, neither in one of the irre¬ 
gular streets nor out of,it, and is close to a brawling streaii:- 
lot that rushes ddwn impetuously to join the “gave.” 

We find Miohellc, the only child, at home; she is a lame 
girl, not strong enough for field-work, and has a small fair 
face that would bo pretty were it not ratlier pinciicd and 
sharp-looking. She informs us that “papa” is a trmle- 
dealcr, and that he has gone to a fair at JCacciv—in Spain 
—with his mules; “inaman”iR at work in the fields, and' 
will not be borne until quite dark, for they are very busy. 
The spring has been so wet, that they hav(! only just got in 
tlie hay, and the gi'ouud lias to he plouglied and manured 
for the maize and haricot beans : these are planted together, 
three grains of maize and two haricots in every hole; and 
from tliis time, early in July, until they arc gathered in 
the licginning of October, will receive constant care. 

MicheHo shows ns the house; it hclongc<l formerly to 
M. le cur6, but was taken from him during the first revo¬ 
lution. On till; right ap you enter is the kitchen,—dirty 
enough, you may ho sure,—a small fire of box-wood burning 
on the hearth, and tlio onioiusoup simmering in an earthen 
pot; the cat very intently watcliing the fire anil the soup, 
and a ben and lier ebickens at roost in the corner. 

Tliot door on the left as you enter is the door of the 
S(t22e it TpondHI Michelle is proud of it, and tolls you that 
no doubt JCjO cure preferred it so, and liked his stable 
under the bedrooms at the back; and theirs is the only bouse 
in the village which has a kitchen and salle. a manger on that 
<loor. Tlie two best bedrooms above are large and airy, 
with a recess in each, in wtiich the bed stands; and one has 
actually a whitewashed ceiling and paper on the walls. How 
is tips, Michelle y surely mesSi^Urt les curfis did not do this? 
No; it was “mon oncle," the wother of^lbaman.” He is 
"mMecin,”—one of our famil|’*^Ws alwf^fcen the doctor 
of the valley; and .“ nion onc^^Es he had been educated in 
Paris, would not marry a “pM^nne,” but took si charming 
lady from a groat town; iin^s she did not find herself com¬ 
fortable at Osse, BO “ ihoD tSifele,” aliesr he had in vain oma- 


meiitod this room, tookahoude at KdotfSj which ^‘matante” 
finds more g$kj ; and " maman*’ came to Jive here. 

Michelle is leaning against the wall to rest her lama 
foot, the toes of which only just reach the ground.' She has 
neither shoes hot stockings, (fnd her stuff gown is old and 
very dirty; so is the cotton haadkerohidf wliielj, in BSafnais 
fashion, is wound rOniid her head. ' 

She sighs, and goes on to say hotit “ mon bnolo" had no 
boys, and so it was for her brother to go to Paris and he 
educated to succeed liiiii; and how he went, ahd worked so 
hard there because he would not return until ho was “mii- 
decin," and yet he longed very niuch to see the “Vallfo,”' 
and his father and mother and Michelle. And then he had 
a long illness in Paris, and set out for homo, travelling vfery 
slowly, and ten days after he hod reached home he died. 
“We iiave had a sad loss in liimt” is all that Michelle 
says; and afterwards, when you sec M. and Madame TourrC, 
they will tell you the niouniful tale, Always ending witli the 
same words, “ a sad loss, a sad lo,sa to ns.” The room's at 
the hack are occupied Viy Michelle and her mother; through 
them yon pass to the wooden b.alcony, and down stops to 
tlie garden bencatli. In making arrangornents w'ifh Micheho 
for our stay, we shall find that there is no foar of her losing 
sight of the interest of the family; .and “mamau” and 
“papa” may leave her at home with the certainty that if' 
any thing i.s to ho got out of any body Miolicllo will get it. 

As wo sit in the Itilchen talking a Spanish girl entor.s; 
she has walked over the mountains frtnti Campfrane. M. 
Touitc, in passing, told iior how busy madame -was with the 
maize; so, as they are friends, she has come over to help for 
a few days. Sho is only sixteen, though she looks much 
older; tall and straight, with bare feet and legs; her long; 
black hair hanging down her back in two jdaits, and barge 
gold earrings in bor small prettily-shaped oars. Rhe rests 
an hour or two, lias a plate of soup, which she oats on her 
knee, and then walks bri,skly off to the fields to meet rua- 
dame, who will he returning. 

Now it is not to he expected that strangers, above all, 
foreigners, can take up their abode in the village ivithout 
exciting a considerahlo degree of curiosity. Wc arc doeidotlly 
the lions of the place; and a.5 such, tlie children come to see 
us feed, climbing the lime-trees that grow in front of the 
hon.se,—a commanding position both for upper and lower 
rooms,—and standing thickly along the low wall between u.s 
and the road. 

Tlie appearance of plates and dishes is hailed with a 
shout, and loud and noisy are tlie exclamations when w'e 
begin to cat. The sympathies of Michelle are entirely en¬ 
listed on the side of the rising generation, and an appeal to 
her is uselcs.s; “ they are the children of the neighbours, 
anil must amuse themselves somewhere.” We rise and close 
tlie outer shutters, and are greeted by the children with a 
howl of indignation. After a long whispered consultation, 
one boy bolder than the rest seizes the shutters, and throws 
them wide open again, to tho great satisfaction of his com¬ 
panions. From first to last the children take the liveliest 
interest iii our doings, and will follow and watch us for 
lionrs that they may return and tell tho neighbours every 
thing they have seen. The interest excited is not always, 
unfortunately, favourable to Strangers, and reminds one of 
Pimeh’D dialogue in tho mining districts: “IVko’s 'tm. Hill?” 

“A stranger.” “’Have ’arfa briqk at ’ini!" for three or 
four children will race down a hill-side to the road for tlie 
chance of pelting yon with stones. 

The grown people are inquisitive to a degree that i.s at < 
first very amusing; but aft^r the first ■week one begins to 
think it troublesome. They will not only stop you in the ' 
streets and lanes and on the high-Toa<l, but a man or woniah i 
working on the opposite side of a field near which you may '> 
he passing,' or oh the top of a hill, will shout for ybn to eton, 
and come hurrying to ask ypu who you are, and whew yOT 
are lodging; how many,rooms you have, and ■what you pay 
for them; whose horse you are riding, hind what it codti ’ 
you; and wouldn’t you like a nibs strofig donkbjr; whinh 
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tlin pfcrtOn q«e«tiotI-W;6uld let yon harp for the aaine 
price. Xho qoesti'ohcr alwayg’donhts the truth of the 
apgwers given, an^ orswsWxaipihes you with the greatest 

Oitr arfit -Hdit tio intfxt ffiaming will naturally be to W 
churdheS, Catholio aiid PreteStant, ofOsee. We outer the 
CatheUcj and are oonduoted to tlie sacristy. A young 
with much bustle opens drawers and wardrobes; and M. le 
cur§ 'arraJfS himself, one after the other, in the drosses 
appointed for the different festivals of the Church, explain¬ 
ing how and when and why they are to bo worn, and the 
symbolic meaning of the different parts; ^inting with pride 
to the beauty qf the material and .the richness of the em¬ 
broidery in gold and silver, inlorsporsed with numerous 
questions about the English Church, ehielly aa to the dross 
of the ministers and the manner of perfonning the differtmt 
ceremonies. At every point of resemblance to those in his 
own Church he turns triumphantly to the young monk: “I 
told you so; wc ai’C all brothers. We are brothers,” ho con¬ 
tinues to us. “ Formerly wc used to worship together in 
thi.s church; we had two services in the day, and tlie Pro¬ 
testants'had two; and our mass was no sooner ended tlum 
their psalms began.” This was actually the casii for more i 
than a hundred years, as persecutions and excesses com¬ 
mitted by either party iiavo always originated from without, 
never from the inhabitants ofCsso themselves. 'Ihej' would 
have lived, as they tell you, like brothers. “Wc know no 
difference of Cafliolie and rrotestant,” they say: "when 
my neiglibonr wants help in Ins fields, or with the flax, I 
Iielp him. Wo each worship God in our own wa}'; hut we 
cim bo good neighbours and good friends (dl the same..” 

It is difficuit to imagine greater harmony than that 
whitdi exists between all the members of tliis coiamiuiity, 
and yet they are most entirely distiuct .one from the other. 

Conversion, changes of religion, are almost unknown 
among them. The Protestant families have been Protestant 
for long generations, through all the persecutions, dangers, 
and difficulties they have encountered; and tlio bones of 
their forefathers, which rest under tlio same roof tliat 
shelters these more favoured descendants, are, a proof of 
their Btedfast faith. For whilst the Protestant religion 
was forbidden by the state these men had no church, no j 
pastor, no burying-placo eveuj and as they dared not a.s-: 
semble to worship together, each head of a family taught 
and prayed with his owm eliildren in the largo common 
room, which, as wo have said, serves as stable and store¬ 
house. In this s.ainu place too, when ho die,d, his grave, was 
dug; and the idiihlrcn who had knelt round him us ho prayed 
for them now knelt over this grave, which was not only Ins, 
birt tliat of many who had preceded liim, and which they 
know would be their owm. 

M. Gerber will toll us, that among the alterations which 
were to change the stable of his house to a study and a 
small kiteben was the putting down of a boarded floor. 
Some of the old, eaiih-floor was removed for this purpose ; 
and very close to the surface they found the skeleton of one 
of the early Protestants who had been buried there. 

M. G-erbi-r would keep us for hours to tell of their en¬ 
durance and faith, and would speak in the most glowing 
terms of their noble republican virtues; for all these valleys 
of the Pyrenees were republics, and go.verned themselves 
wisely and well. But let us go with M. Gerber to the. 
“ temple,” as they call their church, a simple squoi’o build¬ 
ing rnthout ornament of any kind. Facing us as we enter 
is the pulpit, just a plain wooden box against the wall; in 
front of it a small circular space is enclosed with rails, and 
there the elders of the ehuroh sit. There are, as you sen, 
neither pews nor benches, but, chairs, each with a, name or 
initials painted on it. A Space up the, middle divides the 
clmirs on the right from those on the left; on the right sit 
tWmen and boys,, and on the loft the women. When the 
flaevamoht is ai^ipistered, all the men receive it first, and 
after them their wives, and daughtefsT You would imagine 
that to he a low bench all round the, walls of the temple; but 


it is in. reality the.remains of the ancient “temple,” the first 
eiectod by the Protestants, mid which was-destroyed dming 
tits dragdinades by the intervention of a Catholic cure of 
Oie'ton/ 

The “ dragons” gallopqd through the valley to Obbo, ])ut-' 
ting to the sword men, worngn, add children whom they 
could ascertain to be Huguenots, and demolishing thd temple. 
But they left about two feet of the walls standing; and a 
hundred and tiurty years later, and some forty years a^o, 
the Proteslants Tcbnilt their temple on the same foundation 
with tlie ruins and material, which had never been touched; 
.and as the new walls axe not one lialf the tbicknes.s of the 
old ones, that which remains of the latter foms a bench, 
looked at and spoken of with veneration by the small band 
of worshippers. . _ . 

M, Gerber tolls us that twice the roof has fallen in: it 
was built of pine, which abound.s in tlie district) to save 
expense; but this wood is generally so much oaten by the 
worm that the use of it is not without danger. So, after two 
very naiTow esoape.s of the congregation, they have put up 
oak rafters. 

With what pride these villagers look at their temple 1 and 
well they may ; for here arc no wealthy people to build and 
endow and beautify, but a simple peasaiitry, the richest of 
whom have no wealth, at the Ramo time that the poorest 
never know want. “ We help each other,” they say, “ as the 
‘ bon Hion’ helps us all." 


llatmiTai 


HOW TO SEE PICTimES. 


Wjiat is meant by the plira.Be, “ A sound ta.Bte in matters of 
art?” How may the facult}' so designated be ■ acquired ? 
The .solution of these questions might well occupy_volume.'<, 
and our space i.5 meted out by tines. We clisclaijn,'thcn, the 
attempt to compress the inquiry into a nutshell, and onljf 
offer hints which may ho useful for guidaiiee. 

We assume it to bo a self-evident truth that every man 
of healthy constitution, physical and mental, possesses a 
capacity for studying and enjoying works of art. 'VSTiat, 
then, if any, arc the natural, what the artificial iiiipodimeut.s 
which obstruct his perception and enjoyment when he first 
confronts art,even in its best and simplest works? 

There is a little instrument called the pseudoscope, wlxicli, 
by a peculiar aiTaugemcnt of lenses, s<> alters the aspect of 
any object viewed through it, that the convex appears con¬ 
cave and nice versa. Yet the instrument has this furlhrr 
peculiarity, that its ordimiry effect fails when you first l<n)k 
through it; the cup into which you are peering still seems 
concave, and so it will do until you have persevered for a 
few inomcnl.s. Then by a fhisli of light, as though you liad 
gxowil wiser under a miracle, you see the object convex, the 
hollow of the cup bulging outwards. It has been necessary 
for the eye to accustom itself to the instrument before it can 
pereeivo the peculiar effect to be produced. After that is 
accomplished tlio sight is entirely deceived, and it requires 
a strong effort of reasoning to persuade j'ourself that the 
spherical object before you is in fact a hollow cup. 

An effect, very similar is produced on first entering a 
panorama. You find yourself surrounded by a wall of an 
opaque surface at no great distance from you. When you 
have been in tbc place a few moments,—when your cye.sight 
has become subdued to tlic eharacter of the light,.—when you 
have looked for the buildings, the mofintams, the receding 
plains, the distant clouds,—you find them gradually expand¬ 
ing before , you; and the same picture that a few seconds 
earlier, was nothing but a dim opaque, hanging almost within 
roach of the hand, is noW a scene of boundless expanse, 
filled with light and animation. , Two chairges .appear to 
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have taken place in the spectator. In the first place, the eye, 
■which naturally converged upon the close object, has altered 
its focus to look for the more distant ^d scattered objects; 

■ and thou it perceives tho painting, Which has been oon- 
etructed to nioct tho sight under that action of tho oyo. 
'The mind has at tho same time undergone a corresponding 
change. ’ It has forgotten the -object which was thrust njmn 
it at the first cncounteii and is notv roving over the 'wido 
and varied scene, discoyerihg objects which were in the 
artist’s mind, and which he has placed there in characters 
intonilod to fit the eyesight when duly enlarged. 

Tho change ■tyhich takes place in the eye of tho spectator 
on first looking through the pseudosoope, tho change both 
in eyo and mind during the first few moments of becoming 
accustomed to a panorama, are exactly analogous to tho 
change which takes place in tho perooptiou of a man in tho 
interval after ho has made some aoquaintanoo with objects 
of art, and before ho has become familiarised with any new 
school. It is scarcely possible for tho visitor unfamiliar -with 
art, on entering a gallery of painting, of sculpture, or of 
arehiteoturc, to perceive at the first encounter more than 
something which is strange—something which impresses 
him as outlandish, strained, mmatural, because in real life he 
never secs objects separate from the many circumstances of 
daily use, or from incidents which appeal to other senses be¬ 
sides sight. Action without sound perplexes tho beholder 
unconsciously to himself. He cannot at first reconcile the 
repose to tho ooraraotion, and a feeling of tho unnatural 
takes possession of his mind even when ho h.as eude.avonred 
to school himself into perceiving nature and beauty. With 
many, especially those who have not had tho advantages of 
education, other difficulties present themselves on tlic first 
visit to a gallery of art. In all our experience of the actions 
and emotions of life wo have become accustomed to see per¬ 
sons in one particular style of dress, one arrangement of the 
hair, atid so forth. Action and expression, when clothed in 
that fashion, become familiar to us ; hut when we sec men 
in coats or wigs unfamiliar, or without any coat.s at all, 
there is not the same ready translation of tlio action or the 
countenance. A story has more than once been told of per¬ 
sons escaping in the disguise of siniplo nakedness; the man 
who has boon seen always in clothing having so different an 
aspect when ho is entirely strijjpod. 

Tho difficulty presented by the diversity of costume is 
increased by a diversity of n.ation.ality. For ex.amjdc, the 
English visitor of a picture-gallery, who has been tauglit 
that Eaphael is the finest of all ])ainter.s, .and who is anxious 
to find that his own sense of what is admirable is up to the 
average, feels a natural disappointment when he cannot per¬ 
fectly reconcile himself to the naturalness or the grace of 
llaphacl. He has been accustomed to associate grace with 
a certain lightness of figure; and hero he sees massive forms, 
fe.atures the reverse of sharp, and a certain weight through¬ 
out the whole grouping,—char.acteristic8 of the Florentine 
school, and generally of tho central Italian race. It is im¬ 
possible not to perceive the animation, the distinct expres¬ 
sion, for example, in the Europeans and the negroes in one 
of Biard’s slave-ships. The English spootator is sufficiently 
familiar with the negro countenance and complexion to make 
allowance for tho groteaciac in that form; but he doos not 
perfectly perceive tho necessity for a certain sallow tone 
which he discerns in the skin of all the Europeans, and 
vvhioh extends itself oven to the in.animatc objects and to 
the atmosphere. It is part and parcel of tho same national 
characteristic which makes the Frenchman sallow, and 
which inclines him to paint every thing of his own colour; 
just as .John Bull is also disposed, in tho eyes of foreign 
countric.s, to impart to all objects ho paints something of 
the ,colour of an English girl’s Complexion, or of similar 
combinations of red and white. 

Personal feeling increases the of those speci¬ 

alities. Every artist views objects ac(Samg to his own 
genius. Titian, a nobleman fond of magnificence of colour, 
living‘'un^p"'a jjright sun, heconies the master of colouring 


in picture, Michael Angelo, a robust wiry man of violent 
temper, places his figures, even when they should bo in 
repose, in positions implying strong action, or the capacity 
for strong action.,: Caravaggio, a headlong roffian, paints 
pictures with little sentiment, but aliimated with brilliant 
lights and dark shadows. Fra Angelico can soaroely roach 
any expression but that of unalloyed dulcet piety. Hogarth, 
tho satirist, brings out the grotesque of a character, and by 
the help of character can mould the features add limbs of 
all his persons; although ho is inoapdhlo of drawing a beau¬ 
tiful or a correct figure when ho attempts to do so apart 
from the purposes of satirical painting. Sir Thomas Law¬ 
rence, whoso ambition haunted the drawing-room, .perfectly 
succeeds in painting men and women in their drawing-rooni 
aspect. It is so through the whole catalogue of painters in 
all countries; and any man must have seen tho works of 
several painters before he can in any degroo account for 
tho influence of personal stylo upon the ultimate appear¬ 
ance of the work. 

In tho present day a further difficulty impedes the rle- 
vclopincnt of even the strongest natural taste ; and consists 
in a certain artificial ignorance that is thrown upon us by 
till: State of .society. Generally spcakuig, the world is so 
quiet that wo witness few of the scenes which art most 
delights to paint. Our p.issious arc subdued; and until we 
inquire somewhat further into the real working of tho na¬ 
tural emotions, we inevitably imagine that there i.s some¬ 
thing overstrained and exaggerated in their most natural 
delineations. Yet there arc few who cannot soon free them¬ 
selves from such restraints of habit. It is much quicker 
work to Icam a familiarity with nature than with the arti¬ 
ficial mannens and customs of a strange country. When 
Solomon was told to judge liotwccn tho real flowers and tho 
artificial, he coiitri ved that a bee should ho let into the room, 
and the wise man was content to let his judgment follow 
the instinct of the little in.seot. We too have our instincts 
by which, if wo do them justice, we may <li.seriminato be¬ 
tween natural jiiissions and artificial manners. It is some 
evidence of tliis unextinguished iuatinct, that the very 
greatest of all actors, and those who are most popular with 
the largest number, are also those who give us in their 
strongest and least adulterated form just the natural pas¬ 
sions that sway the least artificial of our race. At tho pre¬ 
sent day, in spite of declining powers, in spite of addressing 
tho public through a foreign tongue, there is no artist more 
c.steome<l, as there is none more natural, than Grisi. Tho 
same rule holds good -ivilh Ilistori, with Rachel, with all 
groat actors who arc followed by multitudes. 

Perhaps tho greatest of all obstacles to tlio natural de¬ 
velopment of taste, is a ccrtiiin timidity of judgment which 
besets us all on oiitering any new region of experieneo. It 
is not only that wo find tho elements of a correct judgment 
to he wanting, hut that we suppose ourselves to be called 
upon to deliver a judgment offhand, when, in fact, iii most 
cases there is no such necessity. In art particularly Wo 
need receive no orwular dogma, and vre need not bo in !i 
hurry to form one for ourselves. The man who desires to 
begin forming for himself a correct taste maj^ lay down this 
fundamental maxim, that in art all rules which are of any 
validity, whether for the artist or spectator, arc resolvable 
into matters of fact. Pmnting, sculpture, or architecture, is 
not to be estimated on the Dr. Fc^ principle, that it is liked 
or disliked you cannot tell why. There is not an action of 
tho face or tho frame which is beautiful, expressive, or 
powerful, that cannot be qxplainiO’d on the strictest prindi-, 
pics of anatomy and physiology. If an expression in a . 
certain situation is beautiful or striking, it is because in 
that situation a well-shapod countenance or frame would 
arrange itself in .such forms and would assunje such eolours. 
If you find that painters have through a long series ofyqms 
been admired for the grace or the expression of their wo*s, 
you will on inquiry find out tho hard matter-of-f*ct reasons 
why, which are to ho tested by the mdtter-of-faot sciences, 
—anatomy, phy,s!ology, mathematics, optics, perspective, 
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A LOW MAERIAGE. 

nX TUF. AUTIIOBEHH OP “ JOHN HA^A)C, OENTLEJIAK," EIC. 
lx TJIHER CHAFTKBa.—CHAP. I. 

Mks. Rochdale stood a good while talking at tho school- 
gate this morning—Mrs. Rochdale, my mistress once, my 
friend now. My cousin, tho village schoolmistress, was be¬ 
moaning over her lad George, now fighting in the Crimea, 
saying, poor body, “ that no ono could understand her feelings 
but a mother—a mother with an only son.” 

Mrs. Eoehdalo smiled—that peculiar smile of ono who has 
bought peace through the “constant anguish of patience"— 
a look which 1 can still trace in her face at times, and which 
1 suppose will never wholly vanish thence. We changed 
tho conversation, and she shortly afterwards departed. 

—A mother with an only son. All the neighbourhood 
know the story of our Mrs. Eoehdalo and Jicr son. But it had 
long ooaseil to bo discussed, at least openly; though still it 
was told under tho seal of confidence to every new-oomer in 
our village. And still every summer I used to see any slran- 
gors who occupied my cousin’s lodgings staring with all 
their eyes when the manor-house oarriago passed by, or 
pooping from over tho blinds to catch a glimpse of Mrs. 
Eoehdalo. 

No. wonder. Sho is, both to look at and to know, a 
woman among a thousand. 

It can do no possible harm—It may do good—if I here 
write down her history. 

First let me describe her, who even yet seems to rno tho 
fairest woman I ovur knew. And why should'not a woman 
bo fair at si,vty? Bocauso tho beauty that lasts till then,— 
and it can last, for I have seen it,—must be of the noblest 
and mo.st satisfying kind, wholly independent of form or 
colouring;—^a beauty siieh as a young woman can by no art 
attain, hut which, once attained, no woman nOed ever foar 


the science of colour. Some of these sciences can ho tested 
in their application by photograjdiy ; but all qnustions about 
tho tochnloalitios of a)'t, all (picBtions about tbo physic.al 
mc.ans through which art works out its spiritual ends, can 
be reduced ioftmt; and tho student who will bo patient, ‘ 
who will ho hurried, and who will wait to consider what ' 
facts prove, will soon teach himself to observe and to enjoy. 

But a habit of observation and of consciou.s enjoyment 
in art has important clfccts on the student’s mind in othor 
matters. It devclopes insight into evidencos of charac¬ 
ter, gives liim now and inattor-nf-fact stiindards by wliich to 
judge of healthiness in form, and even liealthincss in mind. 
It increases tho perception of nature, and enlarges for him 
the language of oxpros.sion,—that nnspokon tongue in which 
man holds so much intercourse with his kind. A living 
poet once pointed to tho different conditions of tho animals 
and of men during an eclipse of the, sun; tho hmnau beings 
wore all intent upon tho phenomenon with uplifted counte¬ 
nances ; the beasts wore prone, intent only on tho mouthful 
of tho moment. To man it is given to share a consciousness 
of the creation boyohd tho narrow rango of his own iininc- 
diato wants and their satisfaction ; and us a child is suffered 
to hold tho driver’s reins, man is allowed to enlarge and di¬ 
rect the working of tho natural laws on his own littlo spot 
of earth. But scionoe could never have conquered its do¬ 
main if uninspired by the joyful pride arising from a con- 
soidus insight into the powers and bounties of the creation ; 
and it is art which diroctly brings tho simplest nature and 
tho higheflst culture into' complete union. For tho function 
of art is higher than that claimed for it by the Committqes 
of Tasto, or other police authorities of Parnassus. 
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t6loae, till ttin coffin-lid, closing ovor its last and loveliest 
smile, makes oi' it “a joy ibr.oveT." 

Mrs. Iloclidale was tall—too tall in yottth; but yunt 
well-statured women bare decidedly ttio sdvnntago, Sfter 
forty, lliu- features, more soft than strong-looWng— 
still under fiio sinopth-bandad gray hair—iniglit have been 
good: I tun no artist: 1 do liot know; But it was not that; 
it wa.s the intangible natttelessi g:rncp. which surrounded hot 
as with an atmospherw, making her presence in a nanu like 
light, and her ahscneC like itfi loss; her soft bnt stately 
coiirte.sy of mien, in word and hiotion aiike harmonious. 
Silent, hot gentle ease of marimir made every one els« at 
ease: Speaking, though ehe was by no moaus a great talker, 
she always sociricd instinctively to say just the. right thing,, 
to the right parson, at,the right moment, in the right way. 
She stood out dislinot froiii ail yonr " charming (treaturos,” 
“most I.'uly-like pcrsotis,” “very t.alcntod women,” as that 
rarest species of the whole race—a genlleworaaii. 

At tw(mty-throc .she hecamp Mr, Kochdale’s wife; lit 
t,wcnt.y-livc his widow. From that time her whole life was 
ilevoted to the sou whoj at a twelvemonth old, was already 
Lemuel lioohtlale, Esijhire, lord of the manor of Thorpe and 
Strettou-Magna, owner of one Of the largest estates in tlie 
county. Poor little baby! 

]fe wn,s the ptinie.st, sickliest baby she ever saw, I have, 
heard my mother s.ay; but he grew up into a fine boy and 
a handsome youth ; not unlike. Mbs. lioebdale, except that a 
certain hereditary pride of m.anner, win'ch in her wa.s almost 
beaulirul,—if any pride can he beautiful,—was in him cx- 
agg(irat<'d to self-as-surancc and Iiauglitincss, He was the 
j'l'incipal poison in the establishment while he yet trundled 
lioops; .anil long before bS discarded jackets had assumed 
his posiliim as sole, master of the manor-house—allowing, 
however, his mother to rimiain as sole mistress. 

Tie loved her very much, I think—better than horses, 
dog.s, or guns; swore she. was the kindest and dearest mother 
in England, and Jiandsomer ten times over than any girl he 
knew. j 

At which the smiling mother would shake her he.ad in 
credulous incrcdulousnc,SK. She rarely burdened bim with 
care.sses; perhaps she hail found out early that boys di.slikc 
iheni—at least be did: to others .she always spoke of him 
as “ my son,” or “ Mr. Koehdale;” and her pride in him, or 
praise of liim, was alw,ays more by implication than by open 
word. Yet all the house, all tlie village, knew (juito well 
bow things were. And though they were not often seen 
together, except on Sundays, when, year after year, she 
walked up the. chiireh-aisio, bolding her little son tiy the. 
htmd; then, followed by the sturdy schoolboy ; Ihially, lean¬ 
ing proudly on the youth’s proud arm,—every body saiil 
ctriphaticnlly that the young S(|iiire was “his mother’s own 
son pa.ssionate.ly beloved, after the fashion of women over 
sinee young Eve smiled down on Cain, Buying, “I have 
gotten a man from the Lord.” 

So he grow up to bo twenty-one years old. 

On that day Mrs. llochdale, for the first time since her 
w’idowliood, opetied her bouse, and invited all tbo comitry 
round. The morning was devoted to the poorer guests ; in 
the pvoniiig thorn was a dinnerparty and ball. 

I dressed her, having since my girlhood, boon to her a 
sort of amateur milliner atid lady’s-maid I may use tlio 
word “ amateur” in its strictest sense, since it was out of 
the great love and rovcreiiee I had for her that I had got 
into this habit of haunting the manor-hou.se. And since love 
begets love, and wo alw'ays ft^el kindly to tliose we have 
been kind to, Mrs. Eochdalo was fond of mo. 'riirough licv 
means, .and still more through herself, I gained a better 
cdunationfthan I should have done as only her builifl'’s 
dapgbteiOBnt that is neither here nor there. 

Mrs. Was standing before the glass in her black 

velvctj^^^ slic never wore any tiling but idack,'with some- 
f imn.s S||^y or lilao ribbon. She hiul t.akcn out from that 
cuskeCptol was clasping on her arms and neck, white and 
round even at five-andforty-, some long-unworn family-jewels. 


.. ..^ . .Ill . . 

I admired thopu-very muck: ' . ; 

“Yes, they are pretty. But I scarcely like to sec myself 
to diamonds; Mkttha. I shall only wear them a few times, 
told then rotogrt tt» my dauglftor-in-law.” 

“Tditf daughter-in-law? Has Mr. Koehdale-^” 

“No,” (smiling) “Mr. Euebdalc has iiot made his clioiec 
yet; but 1 hope ho will ere long.., A youpg man sliould 
marry early, espepially a ytnteg man of family and fortune. 
1 shall b^ very glad wbofi iriy sou has chosen his .wife." 

She spbko as if she thought he had nothing to do but to 
choose, after the fashion of kings and sultans.' 

1 smiled. Bhe misinterpreted nly tiiought, haying with 
some little severity.; 

“Martha, you tmtodke. I rciSeat, I sliall be ttltogether 
glad, even if such a chance were to happen to-day.” 

Ah, Mrs. BOfehdale, was ever any widowed mother of an 
only son “altogether glad” wh^ first startled into the 
knowledge that she herself was not his all in the world? 
that some strange Woman had risen ttpj for whose sake he 
wa,s bound to “ leave father and mothSf and cleave unto his 
wife?” A righleoiiM saying, but hard to be understood at 
first by (he mothers. 

It afterwards struck me as an odd ooinoiilonce, that trhat 
Mns. Hoehdale had wished might happen did actually hap¬ 
pen that same niglit. 

The prettiest, iftid beyond all ljueatibn tire “ sweetest,” 
girl in all our county families,—among wliich alone it wa.s 
probable or jKTnn.s.siljle that our young squire should " throw 
the handkcrciiief,”—was Mi.ss Colundino Chiliie, niece and 
hoires.B of Sir John Uhilde. 1 was caught by her somewhat 
fanciful iitinio,—after Wordsworth’s flower,—whieh, as X 
overhetird Mrs. Koehdale say, admirably hxpresHod her. 

I thought so too, when, peeping through the ' curtained 
ballroom-door, 1 caught sight of her, distinct among all the 
young ladies, as one’s eye liglit.s upon a celandine in a 
spring me.a(low. iSlic was sinaliur tlian any lady in the 
room—very fair, with yellow Jiair—the only real gold hair 
I ever saw. Her head droojied like a fiowov-etip ; and iicr 
motions, always soft and quiet, reminded one of the stirring,s 
of a flower in the gi'ass. Her dress—us if to hinnour tlie 
fancy, or else Nature lierself did so by making that colour 
most suitable to the girl’s conqdex ion—was some gauzy 
stuff, of a soft pale-green, Briglit, delicate, innocent, and 
flvir, you could liardiy look at her without wishhig to take 
her up in your bo.soni like a flower. * 

'Tlie ball was a grc.at snecess. Mrs. Rochdale came up 
to her dressing-room long after midnight, hut willi Ilia 
bright glow of maternal ])rido still burning on her ebeoks. 
She looked quite young again, forcing one to acknowledge 
the fact constantly avouched by the elder generation, that 
our iriotliers and grandmothers were a great deal hanifsomer 
than we. Certain ( 3 ', not a belle in the ballroom could com- 
pai-e witli Mrs. Koehdale in my eyes. I should have liked 
to have told her so. In a vague manner 1 said something 
which slightly approxim.atcd to my thought, 

Mrs. Hoehdale answered, innocent of the oomplimeut, 
“Yes, 1 have seen very lovely women in my youth. But 
to-night my sou pointed out sovoral whom ho admired—ene 
in particular.” 

“ Was it Miss Ohilde, madam ?" • 

“•How acute you are) littlo Martha! How .could you 
see that?” 

I answered, rather doprccatinglyi that, from the cornor 
where I waB ttprving lees, I had heard several people remark 
Mr. Itochdttic’s great attention'to Miss Childe. 

“ Indeed !” witli a slight sharpness of acecut: A moment 
or two after she added, with some hauteur, “ You mistake, 
my doar; Mr. Koehdale could never bo so uncourteoUS as 
to pay e-velusivo attention to iuiy one of his guests; but 
Miss Childe is a stranger in. the neighbourhood.” . After a 
p.ause : “ Sho is a most sweet-looking girl. My son saift so 
to me, and—1 perfectly agi'eod with him.” • 

1 let the subject drop—nor did Mrs, Koehdale resume it. 

A month after I wondered if she knew what all the 
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Bcrvapts the laaBor-hottse and all the villagBrg at Thorpe 
I noon knew quite wOll, and discussed incessantly in bntler'g 
pantries and kitchens, over pots of ole and by cOttage-doors 
—that otir yorfng squire from 'that day forward gave up 
his siibothig, his otter-hunting, and even Ids coursing, and 
- " went n-courting” sedulously for a whole month to Ashen 
Pale. 

Meanwhile Sir John and Mis.s Childo came twice to 
limchcou. ; 1 saw her, pretty creature! walking by Mrs. 
Koehdale's side to feed the swans, and looking more like a 
ilowor than everi 'And ont o, stately in the family-coach, 
which tumbled over the rough roads,' two hours there and 
two hours back, shaking tho old coachman almost to pieces, 
did Mrs. and Mr. Roclidalo drive over to a formal dinner at 
Ashen 1 laic. 

Finally, in the Ohristmas-woek, after an interval of 
twenty lonely Cliri.stmases past and gone, did our lady of 
the manor prepare to pay to the saiim place a thr-ce-days' 
visit—such us is usual among county families—the “rest- 
day, the pvefised-day,” and the liay of departure. 

I was at the door when she came liome. Her usually 
bright ;ind hoaUhy cheeks were somewhat pale, and her 
eyes glittered ; but her eyelids were, heavy, as with long 
pressing bade of tears. Mr. Rochdale did not drive, Imt sat 
beside her; he too scorned rather grave. He handed her 
out of the carriage, carefully and tetiderly. She responded 
with a fond smile.. Mother and son went up tho broad 
staircase arm-in-arm. 

That night tho servants who had gone to Ashe,n Palo 
I talked “ it” all ove.r with tlic servants who had stayerl at 
i home ; and every point was satisfactorily .settled, down to, 
I the. bride’s fortune and pin-money, .and whether she would 
I bo married in Brussels or Honiton lace. 

! Tet still Mr.s. Rochdale said nothing. She looked happy, 
i but pale, constantly pale, 'file squire, was in the. gayest 

! spirits imaginable. He was, as I have saiil, a very hand- 

' some and. winning young fellow; rather variable in bis 
I tastes, and I'.asily guidiul, some jHioplc said—but then it was 
j always the. old who said it, and nobody minded thorn. We 
i thought Mi.ss Celandine ('liildo w.a.s the ha]>piost and luckiest 
girl imaginable. 

She looked so when, after duo ti/|;c, the throe-days’ visit 
I 'w.as returned; after which Biv Jc-in departed, and Miss 
Childo stayed bebiud. 

That evening—it was just tho time, of year when “ even¬ 
ings” begin to ho perceptible, and in passing the drawing¬ 
room door I had heard the young master say something to 
Miss Cliilde about “ primroses in tho woods”—that evening 
I was waiting upon Mrs. Roshdale’s toilet. She herself stood 
at the oriel window. It was after dinner—she had come up 
to her room to ro.st. 

“ Look here, Martha.” 

She pointed to the terrace-walk loading to tho pool, 
'rhere were the two young people sauntering slowly past— 
• ho gasing down on her, she with her eyes drooped low, low, 
to the very ground. But her arm rested in his, in a safe, 
happy; clinging way, as knowing it had a right there to rest 
for evef. 

' “ Is it so, Mrs. Rochdale ?” 

“ Ay, Martha,. What do yoti think ofmy—^my children ?" 

A few tears came to her eyes—a few quivers fluttered over 
and about her mouth ; but she gazed still—she smiled still. 

" Are you satisfied, madam ?” 

“ Quite. It is the happiest thing in tho world—for him. 
They will be married at Christmas!” 

“ And yon-»” . 

She put her hand softly on my lips, and said, smiling, 
“ Plenty of time to think of that—plenty of time.” 

After this day she gradually grew less pale,' and re¬ 
covered entirely her healthy, cheerful tone of mind. It was 
evident that shd Soon hCgan to love her daughter-elect very 
much—as, indeed, vkhp oould help it ?—and that by no means 
08 a mere matter 61 form hiCd she called them both “my 
children."' . , 


For Oelandino, who had never known a mother, it seemed 
os if Mrs. Rochdale were almost as dear to her as her be¬ 
trothed. The two ladies were constantly together; iind in 
them the proverbially formidable and all but irapos.siblo pos¬ 
sibility bade fair to be realised, of a mother and daiightcr-in- 
law.as united as if they were of tho same flesh and blood. 

Tho gossips shook their heads ai'd said, “ It woulilii’t 
last." 1 think it would. 'Wliy should it not ? They were 
two noble, tender, U'nSBlfi.sh women, Either was ready to 
love, any thing ho loved—to renounce any thing to make 
him happy. In him, tho lover'and son, was their meeting- 
point, in him they learned to love one. another. 

tJtrange that women cannot always see this. Strange 
that a girl sliould not, above all bnt her own mother, cling 
to the mother of him she loves—tho woman who has borne 
him, nursed him, cherislind him, suffered for him more than 
ivny living ercaturo can sulfor, e.veopting—ay, sometimes nut* 
even excepting—^hi,s wife. Most strange, that a mother, who 
would he fond and kind to any thing her hoy cared for,— 
his horse or his dog,—should not, above all, love the crea¬ 
ture he loves heat in the. world, on whom his hapyiiness, 
honour, and peace, are staked for a lifetime. Alas, that 
a bond so simple, natural, holy, should be found so hard a-s 
to be almost impossible—even among tho good women of 
this 'world ! Jlothers, wives,—whose, fault is .it ? Is it 
because each exacts too mucth for herself, and too little, for 
tho other,—one forgetting that she was ever young, the 
other that she will one dsiy be old? Or that in the tender- 
est women’s devotion lurks a something' of jealousy, which 
hliiuls them to the truth—a.s true in lave as in charity— 
that “ it is more hle.5sed to give than to receive” ? Perhaps 
I, Martha Stretton, spinster, have no right to discus.s this 
question. But one thing I will say: that 1 can forgive 
•much to an unloved daughter-in-law,—to an unloving one, 
nathivff. 

And now, from this long digression,—which is not so 
irrelevant as it at first may seem,—^lot mo retimn to my 
story. 

The year grew and waned. Mrs. Rochdale said to me, 
when it was near its closing, that it had been one of the hap¬ 
piest years she had ever known. 

I believe it was. Tho more so as, like many a season of 
great happiness, it began with a conquered pang. But of 
this no 0110 over dared to hint; and perhaps tho mother now 
would hardly have acknowledged, oven to herself, that it 
had temporarily existed. 

They were to have been married at Ohristmas; but 
early in December tho long-invalided Lady Cliilde died. 
'This defen'ed the wedding. The young lover said, loudly 
and often, that it was “ very bard.” Tho bride-elect said 
nothing at all. Consequently every lady’s-maid and womaii- 
t servant at the manor-house, and every damsel down the 
village, talked over Miss Cliildo's hard-heartedness; espe¬ 
cially as, soon after, she went travelling with poor brokeii- 
he.artod Sir .lolui Childo, thereby parting with her betrothed 
for three whole months. 

But I myself watched her about the manor-house thc 
iast few days before she went away. 0 Lemuel Rochdale, 
what had you deserved, that heaven should bless you with 
the love of two such women—^mother and ^ride! 

Celandine went away. Tho manor-house was very dull 
after she was gone. Mrs. Rochdale said she did not won¬ 
der that her son vras absent a good deal—it wa.s natural. 
But this she only said to me. To others she never took" ny 
notice of bis absence at all. 

These absences continued,—lengthened. In most yo^g. 
men they would have been unremarked; but Is^muel was 
so fondly, attached to his mother, that he rarely in his life 
had spent his evenings away from home and her. Now, in 
the wild March nights, in the soft April twilights, in the 
May moonlights, Mrs. Rochdale sat alone in the great draw¬ 
ing-room, where they had sat so happily last year—all ttirce 
of them. 

She sat, grave and quiet, over her hook or her knitting, 
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still saying—if she ever said any thing—^that it was quite She looked mo full in the face;—I felt myself turn 
“ natural” her son should amuse himself abroad. crimson. 

Once I heard her ask him, “ Where he had been to-rilght?” “ Thank you, Martha; but I ■wish to go myself.” 

He hesitated; then said, “Up the village, mother.” I ceased. Hut I was now quite certain she knew, and 

“ What, again ? How fond you are of moonlight-walks guessed I know also, that which all the village were now 
up the village 1” talking about. What could bo her motive for acting thus? 

“Am IV” whipping his boots with his canc. “Why, Was it to show her own ignorance of the report? No, that 
mother, moonlight is—very pretty, you know; and the would have been to imply a falsehood; and Mrs. lloehdale 
evenings hero are—so long.” was stanehly, absolutely true in deed as in word. Or was 

“True.” His mother half sighed. “ But soon, you know, it to prove them all liars and 8candal-monger.s, that the hidy 
Celandine will bo back." of the manor drove up openly to the very door whore— 

It might Imve been my mistake, but I thought the young Mrs. Boehdale startled mo from ray thoughts with her 
man turned scarlet, ns, whistling his dog, ho hastily quitted sudden voice, sharp and clear. 

the room. “ Ho is a decent man, I believe,—Hino the baker?” 

“ How sensitivo those lovers are!” said Mrs. Rochdale, " Yes, madam.” 

smiling. “Ho can hardly hear to hoar her name. I do “Holms—a daughter, who—waits in the shop ?" 

■nvish they wore married." “ Yes, madam.” 

But that wish was still further deferred. Sir John Childo, She pulled the chock-string with a quick jerk, and got 
fretful, ailing, hogged another six months before ho lest his out. Two small burning spots were on cithi^r clieek; other- 
nieoc. They were young; and lie was old, and had not long wise she looked herself—her tall, ealm, stately self, 
to live. Besides, thus safely and happily betrothed, why I wondered what Nancy thought of her—hand.sonio 
shonld they not wait? A year more or loss was of little Nancy lline, who was laughing in lie.r free loud way be- 
raoment to those who were bound together firm and sure, in hind the counter, hut who, perceiving the manor-house 
good and ill, for a life-time. Nay, did she not from the^very carriage, stopped, startled. 

day of betrothal feel herself LemucBs faithful wife ? I could see them quite pl.ainly through the shop-^vindow 

Thu.s, Mrs. Rochdale told me, did Celandine urge—out —the baker’s daughter and the mother of tlie young squire, 
of the love which in its completeness hai-dly recognised I could see the very glitter i)i Mrs. Rochdale’s eye.s, as, giv- 
such a thing as separation. Her mother that was to be, ing in licr ordinary tone some domestic order, sho took I ho 
reading the pass.age out of her letter, paused, silenced by opportunity of gjiaing steadily at the large, well-featured 
starting tears. girl, who stood awkward and painfully abashed, nay, blu.sh- 

Thu lover consented to this farther delay. He did not jng scarlet; though people did say that Nancy Hiric was too 
once .say that it wa.H “ very hard.” Again Mrs. Rochdale clover a girl to have blushed since she was out of her tecn.s. 
began to talk, Imt with a tone of fainter certainty, about 1 think they belied her—1 think many people bclieii her, 
their being married next Christmas. ' both then and afterward. She was “ clever”—much cleverer 

Meanwhile the young squire appeared quite satisfied: than most girls of lier station; sho looked bold and deter- 
shot, fished, lounged about his property as usual, and kept mined enough, but neither unscrupulous nor insincere, 
up his spirits amazingly. During the interview, wliich did not last two minutes, I 

He likewise took his moonlight-walks up the village thought it best to stay outside the door. Of course, wlien 
with creditable persistency. Once or twice I heard it whis- Mrs..Rochdale re-entered the cai-riage, I made no remark, 
perod about that ho did not t.ake them alone. Nor did she. 

But every one in tho neighbourhood so liked the young She gave mo the cake for the school-children. Froni 
squire, and so tenderly honoured his mother, that it was the wicket 1 watched her drive off, just catching through 
some time heforo tho faintest of these ill whispers reached the carriage-window her profile, so proudly cut, so delicate 
the ear of Mrs. Rochdale. and refined. 

I never shall I'orget the day she hoard it. That a young man, born and roared of such a mother. 

She had sent for me to help her in gathering her grapes; with a lovely fairy creature like Celandine for his own, 
a .thing she often liked to do herself, giving the choice his very own, could ever lower his tastes, habits, pereep- 
bunches to her own friends, and to the sick poor of her tions, to court—people said even to win—unlawfully, a 
neighbours. Sho was standing in the vinery when I came, common village-girl, handsome,' indeed, hut with tho coarse 
One moment’s glance showed rac something was amiss, but hlousy beauty which at tlnrty might bo positive ugliness— 
she stopped tho question ere it was well out of my lips. surely—surely it was impossible! It could not bo true what 
“No, nothing, Martha. Tliis hunch—cut it while I hold.” they said about young Mr. Rochdale and Nancy Hino. 

But her hand shook so that the grapes fell and were I did not think his motlior boliovod it either ; if she hod, 
crushed, dyeing purple the stone-floor. 1 picked them up, could she have driven away with that quiet smile on her 
—she took no notice. mouth, left by her last kind words to the Bchool-children 

Suddenly sho put her hand to her head. “ I am tired, and to mo ? 

Wo will do this another day." Tho young squire had gone to Scotland the day before 

I followed her across tho garden to the hall-door. Enter- this incident occurred. Ho. did not seem in any hurry to 
ing, she gave orders to have tho carriage ready iiinncdiatoly. return; not even when, by some whim of the old baronet’s, 
“I will take you homo, Martha. I am going to the Sir John Childe oud liis nieoo suddenly rotumod to Ashen 
village.” ■ _ Dale. ^ 

Now tho village was about two miles distant from tho Mrs. Rochdale drove over there immediately, and brought 

maqfr-houso,—-a mere cluster of cottages; among which Celandine back with her. Tho two ladies, elder and younger, 
wore only three docent dwellings—tho butcher’s, the baker’s, were gladly seen by us all, going about together in their old 
and tho sehoolhouse. Mrs. Rochdale rarely drove through happy ways, lingering in tho greenhouse, driving and walk- 
Thorpe,—still more rarely j^id she stop there. ing, laughing their well-known merry laugft when they fed 

She stoppod-now—it,w,(jp some message at the school- tho ilwans of an evening in the pooh ' 

•‘house. Then, addrossing'thfc coachman,— There might havo been no such things in the world as 

“ Drive baker’s shop." tale-bearers, slanderers, or—baker’s daughters. 

O't' Jol|fe|arted—touched his hat hurriedly. I saw Alas! this was only for four briglit days—tho last days 
him and,fli«||itman whispering on the box. Well 1 could when I ever saw Mrs. Rochdale looking happy and young, 
guess why 1 ’ or Celandine Childe light-hearted and bewitchingly fair. 

“The b:ikor’s, Mrs. Rochdale?—Cannot I call?—Indeed, On. tho fifth, Sir John Childe’s coach drove up to tho 

it is a pity you should take that trouble.” . manor-house, not lazily, as it generally did, but wiUi omi- 
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jiously thundoring wheels. Ho and Mrs. Houhdalo wore 
shut up in the library for two full hours. Then shq came 
out, walking heavily^with a kind of mechanical strength, 
but never once drooping her head or her eyes, and dosirod 
me to go and look for Miss Childc, who was reading in the 
suunner-bouse. She waited at the hall-door till the young 
lady came in. 

“ Mammal” Already she had begun, by Mrs. Rochdale’s 
wish, to give her that fond name, liut it seemed to strike 
painfully now. 

“ Mamina, is any thing the matter ?” and, turning pale, 
the girl elung to her arm. 

" Nothing to alarm you, my pot; nothing that I caro for 
—not T. I know it is false—wholly false; it could not 
but he.” Her tone, warm with uxeitenient, had neverthe¬ 
less more anger in it than fear. Celandine’s colour re- 
I] turned. 

I “ If it he false, mamin.a, never miml it,” she said in her 

I fondling way. “ Dut what is this news ?” 
j “ .Something that your uncle has hoard. Something he 

’ insists upon telling you. I.et him. It cannot matter either 
to you or to me. Come, niy child.” 

What passed in the library of course never transpired; 
but about an liour after I was sent for to Mr.s. Rochdale’s 
dressing-room. 

: I Hlie sat at her writing-table. There was a firm, hard, 
;; almo.st fierce expression in her eyes, very painful to see. 
Yet when Celandine glided in, with that soft step and 
wiiite face, Mrs. Rochdale looked up with a quiek smile. 

“Has he road itV Is he satisfied witii itV” and she 
took, with painfully assumed carelessness, a letter newly 
written, wliicli Miss Cliildo brought to her. 
i The girl assented; then, kneeling by the tabic, pressed 
' her check upon Mrs. Rochdale’s shoulder. 

“Let me write, mannna, jusl one little line, to tell him 
that 1 —^tliat I don't believe—" 

“ Hush!” and the tremhling lip.s were shut with a kiss 
tender as firm. “ No; not a line, my little girl. I, his 
mother, may speak of .such things to him. Not you.” 

It did at the moiueiit seem to me almost sickening that 
this pure fragilo fiower of a girl sliould ever have boon told 
there existed such wickedno.ss as that of which not only Sir 
John Childo, hut the whole neiglihourliood, now accused hor 
lover: and wliieli, as I afterwards learned, the baronet in¬ 
sisted should he at oiieo openly and explicitly denied by 
Mr. Rochdale, or the engagement must he held dissolved. 

'J’liis question his motlicr claimed her own solo right to 
])iit to her son ; and she h.ad put it in the letter, which 
now, with a steady hand and a fixed smile—lialf-eontemp- 
tuoiis as it were—sho was sealing and directing. 

“Martha, put this into the post-hag yourself; and tell 
Miss Childe’s maid her mistress will remain another week 
at the manor-liousc. Yes, uiy love, host so.” 

Then, sitting down wearily in the large arm-chair, Mrs. 
Rochdale drew Celandine to her; and I saw her tako the 
soft small figure on hor lap, like a child, and fold her up 
close, ill tho grave, comforting siloiieo of inexpressible 
love. 

It was a four-days’ post to and from tho moors wlioro 
Mr. Rochdale was staying. Heavily the time must have 
passed with those two poor women, whoso all was staked 
upon him—upon his ono little ” yes” or *' no.” 

.Sunday intervenod, when they both appeared at church 
-^vening as well as morning. With this exception, they 
did not go out; and were seen but rarely about the house, 
except at diunor-time. Then, with her companion on hor 
arm, Mrs. Rochdale would walk down, and tako her seat at 
the foot of tho long dreary dining-table, placing Miss Childe 
on her right hand. 

Tlio old butler said it mode his heart ache to see bow 
sometimes they both looked towards the head of the board 
—at the empty chair there. 

The fifth day came and passed. No letters. The sixth 
likewise. In tho ovoniug, his mother ordered Mr. Rochdale's 


chamber to be got ready, as it was “ not improhahlo” he 
might unexpectedly come home. But he did not come. 

They sat up h^f that night, I heliovo, both Mrs. Rocli- 
dalo and Miss Childo. 

Next morning tlioy breakfasted together as usual in tho 
dressing-room. As I crossed tho plantation—for in my 
anxiety I made business at the manor-houso every day now 
—I saw them both sitting at tho window, waiting for tho 
post. 

Waiting for the post! Many a ono has known that heart- 
siekening intolerable time; hut few waitings have been 
like to theirs. 

Tho stable-boy came lazily up, swinging the letter-bag 
to and fro in his hands. Tiioy saw it from tho window. 

Tho butler unlocked tho bug as usual, and distributed 
tho contents. 

“ Here’s ono from tho young master. Lord bless us, what 
a big uii 1” 

” Let me take it upstairs, William.” For I saw it was 
addressed to Mi.s.s Childe. 

Meeiiauieally, as 1 went np stairs, my eye rested on the 
direction, in Mr. Koelidale’s large earele.s.s hand; and on tho 
seal, firm and clear, hearing not the sentimental ilevlees liu 
had once been fond of using, hut ids business-sea)—his eout- 
of-arms. With a heavy weight on my heart, 1 knocked at 
the dressing-room door. 

Miss Childc opened it. 

“All, iiiainma, for me, for me!" And with a sob of joy 
she caught and tore open the large envelope. 

Out of it fell a heap of letters—lier own pretty dainty 
letters, addressed “ Lemuel Rochdale, Esq.” 

She stood looking down at them witli a bewildered air; 
then searched through the envelope. It was hlank^—quite 
blank. 

"What does lie mean, uuunma? I—don’t—under¬ 

stand.” 

But Mr.s. Rochdale did. “ Go away, Martina,” sho said 
hoarsely, shutting me out at the door. And then I heard 
a smothered cry, and something falling to tho floor like a 
stone. 


ENGLISH QUEENS OF FHANCE. 

IJY DU. DOUAN. 


When Stanislaus Leckzinski was consoling himself for tdie 
loss of his throne in Roland, by inventing pleasant liitle 
dishes in Lorraine, he one day, after perusing a letter which 
ha had just received, took off his apron, entered tho room 
of his daughter, and cxclaiiiicd joyfully, “ My child, you 
are queen of France 1” Marie Leckzinski listened to tlio 
announceineiit with pleasure ; and in a note which she soon 
after despatched to her dear friend tl>e “ grande luareehale,” 
she registered the sentiment that “ it was mercy in kings 
to render justice, and that it was justice in quooiis to exer- 
cisa moroy.” The sentiment was hotter than tho spelling 
by which it was expressed; and the sentiment was a pla¬ 
giarism. It belonged to Bathllde. 

Who, then, was Bivtliildo ? 

Sho was tho English housokcopor of a French noble, and 
consort of Clovis U., king of Franco. • 

Bathildo, when a child, was picking up shells- on the 
southern coast of England. Sho was descried by a French 
pirate, who, knowing her market value, lauded, seized her, 
and with his prize set sail for St. Valery. As ho carried her 
asliore, ho tried to comfort the weeping captive by telling 
her that she should serve none but a noble. The girl looked 
up smilingly through her tears, and remarked; 

” I have had a dream. Tho over-fasting St. Gildas has 
told mo that I shall live in a house where nobles shall servo 

„ fl 

Tile, 

" Why, little Saxon,” said the froo-trader, " you would 
then be a queen-” 
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“ Whcwie justice it is to execute mercy, while it i-s the 
mercy of kings to Tender justice.” 

The mayor of the palace of Clovis 11., an oflicLal whose 
name is written in such various ways that it is easier to 
give him none than pause to make a ehoioe, he.anl the words 
of the little maiden, and pureha.sed her of her owner, for a 
0 (.)nple of handfuls of gold and a front-tooth of S't. Apolhuiia. 

The pirate sold the tooth at Bonn for a.s much gold as 
he Lad already received. It wa.s jmrelui.sod hy a wicked 
lord of Kreuzhorg, who presented it to the ehiirch there, and 
became easy in his mind for ever .after. 

To this day it is resorted to by Ilhinelandera snifering 
from anguish of any sort in tiic jaws. It cures all who do 
not go away unrelioveii. 

Clovis II. saw the 3 'outhfu] Bathilde grow up in the iionse 
of his great officer. lie admired the ])rmience with which 
so .young a manager j)resido<l over the servile household; 
and the self-denial with which the beautiful Saxon shave 
would sometimes wait on her e.ompanion.s in hondag(:. He 
thought of her when slic was absent till he grew- perplexed. 
'I’o relieve liim from his perplexity he summoned a council, 
announced to the members his determination to marry the 
beautiful girl from MngUuul, and finally asked their ad¬ 
vice. 

That the}' agi-eeJ readily to all he proposed is clc.ar, from 
the fact that Clovis csjanisod her within a week. The first 
act of th(' young Englisli queen of the Franks was to manu¬ 
mit all Christian slaves in France, and to cn.act that none 
l)ut infidels should ever again be in bonds to another williiii 
her and her iuishand’s land. 

“ ’Within 77i.;/ land,” suggested Clovis ; “ and, moreover, 
queens are incapable of e-naeting.” 

Wliat the laughing Saxon answered is not known. Tliat 
slie did not yield, yet may liavc corapromisod, is most cer¬ 
tain. From lliat day forth, down to the last of the "Falois 
(and possibly oldMarollos may carry down the fashion even 
later), it was the os(al)lishcd einstom for (;ach married king 
in ]'’rance to commence busiiaass with the royal council hy 
nssiiriiig them that ho had jireviously “ thought it over” with 
tile queen. ”11 s'etait aviso avec la reine.” 

'Notliing could ]V)ssihIy bo Jiiore gall.ant, nor, generally 
sjiealdiig, more untrue. 

If Clovis II. lia^ a fault to find with his Saxon con.sorf, 
it was, perh,aps, that she was too regardless of expense iii 
founding monasteries ami endowing elinrclies ; too i>rodigal 
ofattondancu at religious revivals in old eonvenls ; tmd a 
little too inueli addicted to follow the advice of Bisho).) Eli- 
gius rather tlian Ids own. 

if these wore faults, Bathilde would not be cured of them. 
She continued to lavish lie.r revenno upon pious purp£)so.s, 
and erected almost as many magnificent ahboy.s and cathe¬ 
drals in Fr.anee, as under Stejjhe-ii there were stibse(|ucntly 
erected castles in England. 'I'iio name of this English queen 
in France was comieeted with the gi-airdest eccleslusticol 
edifices in tlie country. She impoverished her liushand, 
but sbu served the Church, 'i'lieve is very logical ])roof, 
for those wlio will receive it, to show tliat she was right. 
IIlie English Bathilde had throe, sons. They all reigned'in 
suoccssioil: and they are the only three brothers who a,s- 
oended^ the Froueh throne without a change of dynasty 
immediately following. 

Capet, V#ois, and Bourlion,—each of these lines came 
to an end witli fliree brothers, kings in their turn. 

When Bathilde became a widow she exhibited a little 
iiiconsisteacy by woiu-ing superb dresses, decorated with 
costly gems. Like Queen Charlotte, when the regency 
was established, and George III. was politically dead, she 
broke out into a flutter of enjoyment. It did not last long. 
Bt. EJigiu.s, tlicii appeared to her in a vision, and 

placed before iKlr'isj^d’a eye 'So, startling a picture, ropre- 
Bonting liow frivftlbuk widows irf'tliis world yrere condemned, 
undrapod, to rida-jiiligovernablo steeds with red-hot saddles 
on their backs in 'tlie next, that Bathilde sold all her finery, 
raised ,a munificent monument with the proceeds to the 


memory of the defunct prelate, and retired for ever into a 
convent, -whore the discipline was strict, and the t.ablc exo- 
crahlo. 

Bathilde died towards the end of the seventh century; 
was canonised, and permitted to share tlio honours of the 
30th of January, -with two otl)er ladies, iSt. Martina and Kt. 
Aldegonda. The somewhat noble name liy which we call 
her was, pi-obahly, not her own; for, according to old French 
autliors, the true appellation of the first English queen of 
Franco was— Butteu ! 

After all, the name is not ignoble. The Butters have 
boon' landowners in Scotland from the days of Kenneth 
M ‘Alpine. 

It is unnecessary to do more than record the fact that 
the English princess Ogino sliarod the tiirouo of the Frencli 
king, Charles the Simple. This mmaiage, however, led to 
the first Anglo-Frenijji alliance wliieh over existed. Louis 
d’Outre-Mor was tiie son of Ogine; and her hrothcr Athcl- 
stan, king ofEngland, sent aflcct to aid his nephew-against 
his powerful etiemies. 

The most remarkable of our English princesses who havo 
worn a cro-wn-matrimonial in Franco was, witliont doubt, 
“ Madame Mario,” as our noigbbours called our Mary Tudor, 
who married .a French king and loved an English noble. 

Tliis si.ster ot Henry 'VITl. was sought by four h>vurs; 
Albert of Austria, Cliarles of Spain, Louis XIL, ami Charles 
Brandon, who won his dukedom of Suffolk on the field of 
Flodden. ()f thc.se, she mavritui tlie Frencli king and the 
Eiigli.sli subject. When her inqierious brotlior “ sold” her 
to Louis XII.,—tliat Louis who wiii.s our synipatliy, a.s the 
Duke of Orleans, in Quentin Dunnml, and who was already 
twice a widower,-—.Mary a])pe.aled to that iiierey wbiidi in 
sovereigns i.s justice ; hut slio ajipealed in vain. She was 
placed on board the least liwdy-lnoking tub of (he royai fleet 
at Dover; and prayers uei'e piled up to 8i. Wiiljiliran to 
<..arry her safely into his own hurbour of Boulogne. 

Never wa.s bridal jiarty so tcinpc.sUCust as this. The 
itulhorities at Boulogne fired away half their ammunition, 
with the double purpose of signalling and greeting. No 
power of helm, nor skill of pilot, could jicnsuadt! tiny one of 
the royal tubs to roll into the port whenj crtjivfls (»f the 
Freneh aristocracy were in wailing to welcome the Englisli 
bride. Thu whole fleet, bride’s own especial tuh-yaeht and 
tins tubs of eouvoy, rolled obstinately ashore, three htagucs 
to the Cast of the harbour they could mst make. As long as 
land was made, the marriage-party careil little how it was 
efi'eitted. In a brief time, they ware all afoot on the satidy 
hoiich. The .sjiot was wild, and the lravellcr.s, kuights, and 
lathes looked in wofiil plight, in draggled silk.s ami well- 
ifrenehed jjlmmt.s, dull, dismal, and disgusted ;—all save one, 
a certain Amic Boleyn, who was in attendance on Madame 
Marie, tend who.se spirits not even the roiigliocean could daunt. 

Then eamo the fishing population, crying Noel I uud 
Dieti. (iordl and tlien some tents were pitchetl and pennons 
displayed; and the dreary locality licgan to wear an air of 
gayttty, wlicn in roilc llieDuke do Longuovillc and abrilliant 
train from Boulogne, inquiring for the bride, who was weep¬ 
ing or sleeping within a hut fresh hung with ta])Ostr}', and 
surrounded by a seoro of tents and chilly knights iii damp 
and rusted armour. 

All thu accounts of the uphoUtery of the siteno tmd its 
oo.st may he found in the Frojich statc-iiajier ollioe. AVilh 
rcRpeot to the actors, the gallant kniglils of-l’ieartly, when 
they saw the fair and youthful “ Madame Mario”—she was 
but sixteen—protested tlmt her royal brother was well justi¬ 
fied in calling her the “Pearl ofEngland." The dresses of 
the bride cxeitnd as great admiration on the part of tlie 
Freneb ladies, who unanimously allowed that the 1,000,000 
crowns promised by the king of France to his cousin of 
England could not bo consiilered an exorbitant prico for 
such a “pearl”—even supposing that his majesty ever paid 
the money. 

Louis was awaiting his bride With impatience at Abbe- 
ville. Hearing at length that the princess was fairly on her 
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way, tho inflrDi king climLed into liis Kaddle,|and ttottcd 
with «a much Vigour ns his debility would hoat:, to meet hot. 
They mot a luilc! or two from the ahbdtial city. Louis rode 
elo.so up to her .side, and .swore an unsavoury oath tliat she 
was even more beautiful than report hod made or artist 
limned her. The ill-assorted pair were received at tho gates 
of tho city with a world of medieval potnpi and a dreadful 
amount of poudorous conjpliment. 'J’lio cathedral had never 
seen such splendour as on the occasion of the dazzling luar- 
I riago-ceremony, which had nut long hupn concluded when 
all the young bride's Engli.sh attendants were dismissed by 
order of tho royal husband. Exception was made of Ahne 
Iloleyu and two other ladies, who witnessed with more 
delight thii.li the bride the never-ending festival which cole- 
hrated tho event. That event took plaeo fg» tlie 9th of Ocr 
I tohor Ifild. Tlire'e month,? later Louis was in his tomb at 
>St. .Denis; and within another quarter of a year tho happy 
j young queen-dowager of Franco was putdicly qjarried at 
Green,wieh (o the man of her heart, Braudop dujcp pf 
Suffolk. 

Of tho t^a dsHglilors who survived this unjpn, one, 
Frariees, nunaied (jjfy jpai'^is qf Dorset, and subsequently 
Duke of.Siilfalk. lady ohP of three dangbtors, 

issmi of this marriage, and heitPSS, as her foolish partisaps 
thought, to tlic crown, by right of her grandmother and hov 
Troleslantisni. 

Finally, tho English quecn-dowager of Ffgneo and 
Diiche.sH of Suffolk was at the head of a liappy household in 
tho ducal mansiun in the Ilorougb. The dust of the last 
English princess who sat on the French throne lies heue.ath 
the iihiir in the old abhey-church of Bury St. Edmund’s,— 
fitting plo.ee of rest for queen and duchess. 



VILLA AND CO'n'AGE DESIGNS. 

15Y E. 1.. TAKBUCK, Aaemrscr. 


Or .all tho Fine Arts, Architecture is especially that which 
most closely entwines witii home comforts and social .joys. 
Tlie conductor.? of this poriodieul have therofore deemed the 
introduction of designs of the aceoiupauying de.HCription 
pecidiaidy appropriate to a magazine wlio.se 'object is to 
reach many homes, and be tlum ineidcntally suggostivo of 
much that will bo found of practiiaal value iii enhancing 
their comfort and attractiveness. It is somewhat remark- 
.able that in the multiplicity of our periodical literature there 
is to he found no journal which includes the rognhir intro¬ 
duction of illustrations fulfilling requiroraeuts so universally 
felt as those, of oonvenient and truly haliitable dwellings. 
The importance of tho subject hardly admits of exaggera¬ 
tion. Kegarding it only with respect to the preservation 
of health, although it tpay ho urged that happiness is not 
the invariable eon.sequohco of a healthy homo, still it can 
never long continue in one which is positively unhealthy. 
Great as is the influence on a man’s daily comfort, and also 
on the healthiness and rofinoment of his mind, of the house 
in which ho lives and its appurtenances, and important as 
it IS that ho should pos.scss a certain amount nf general 
information rospectiug its erection and fittings, tlio suhjee,t 
18 sciu'oely touohcd upon in other than professional pc^rio- 
dicals, more itpmcdiatoly addressed to those whoso business 
IS m some degree connected with building operations. This 
IS tho more surprising when we reflect th.at such matters 
arc reaUy of very considerable interest m well as importance. 
As Sir Henry Wotton observes,—“ Architecture can wont no 


commondation where there arc noble men and noble minds 
and its successful cultivation, and tho,general understand¬ 
ing of it, will be observed alway.s to mark a period of higli 
civilisation and great material comfort. 

Tho rise of freehold land and building socictio.s is indi¬ 
cative, of tho fact that jicople are begiimiiig to apply the 
same principle lo ai’chitecturc which regulates their invest- 
jneuts in other objects,—that principle which teache.s that 
the ready-mado article, however low-priocJ and readily ob¬ 
tained, is far less suited to individual riiquircments than 
one wbicb is ordered, and made exactly fitted to tbo pur- 
pQ|*u, Cheapness and rapidity of possession may bo plaeed 
in one scale, and diii-abiiity, appropriateness, and true eco- 
nqtgy in tho other. This is well evidenced in the diflioulty 
ill the c^toice of a dwelling. ^ ultitudjuuus as are the houses 
to bo let or sold, how rarely i.s it possible for an adven¬ 
turer to procure ono precisely suited to his requirements! 
Ilesideneus afo now built rather for speculative ptirposc.s 
and to make money, than for huhitatioi), durabilitj', and 
eonvenieuce. Wu do not jiretend that the sopietios men¬ 
tioned have remedied the evil; but they indicate tho exist¬ 
ence of a desire in nisity to live in bouses designed expres.sly 
for themselve.s, rather than reside in others in which tlie 
aim to meet all tastes often results in a mulufest deficiency 
pf real adajitation to any person in particillipr. It is obvious 
that no scries of designs uau meet exactly a npiversaUly 
of requirements. Those about to bo submifted arc intended 
to bo tuggeitivc of inlerpal arrangenientS and decorative 
effects, easily, admitting of modification, and wliicli may 
oven iiidicato to tliose not versed in architecture their 
actual wants, vague and uiidcfiiied prior to looking over a 
number of examples. So far it will bo our ellbrt to siiii 
many tj^cs and many pui'ses, b.y ranging from model cot¬ 
tages ,{^ffilabourers and mechanic,s to country villas and 
town raidcncos for the middle and higher classes. Wo 
shall el^mavom' f.o combine structural economy, considering 
it also with especial referciioc to health and comfort, with 
fairness of aspect and picttircsquo effect. Deformity, in- 
deed, is never cheap, and ugly forms are often far more 
expensive than those dictated by a truthful and correct 
taste. To ni.ito the e.xterior of a liouse, in .some degree 
pleasing is a tluty which the builder owes to tbo public at 
large ; for ho has no right to put up that which will con- 
timio a pormaneut eyesore in tlie neighbourhood, and an 
offence fo tbo passengers in tho street. Wu will take tlie 
liberty witli Lord Bacon’s observation to say that “ bouses 
are built to live in und to look on and “every rnau’s pro¬ 
per mansion, liouse, and home, being the theater of lii.s lio,s- 
pitality, the seato of solfe-fruition, tlie conifortalilest p.art of 
his own life, tho noblest of his sornie’s inlicritanee, a kind 
of private princcdoiiie, nay, to tiio pos.scssors thereof, an 
epitome of the whole world, may well deserve, by these 
attritiutes, according to the degree of tho master, to bo de¬ 
cently and delightfully adoniod." 

The accompanying design is for a .small villa, in which 
the forms ofltalian architecture have suggestod the produc¬ 
tion of an economical amount of external ojl'cot. Tho irregu¬ 
larity of the plan assists tlio attainment of that varietj’’ of out¬ 
line, freedom from formality, and play of light and shade, whieii 
are peculiarly appropriate to country residences, suntnmded 
by the scenery of nature. Tiiu accoramodation comprises, 
on the ground-floor, hall, drawing, and dining-rooms, kitclioii, 
scullery, and oilines; on tho elitiiuber-flonr arc four bed¬ 
rooms, together with closets; at the upper pari of Ihe tower 
is a smoking or prospcct-rooni.. A door efiiiotu.'dly sep.aratca 
tho kitchen offices from tbo other part of the liouse, tlius 
cutting off disagreeable noises and odours. Tin: staircase 
is a prominent feature, visilde, as it .sliouli always be, on 
entering a bouse, and conveying tlio idea of space and airi¬ 
ness. Altogether, tho aiTangenien ts will ba found to bo 
compact and convenient; and tho villa may be erected of 
brickwork, with a few .stone dressings, zinc roofs, and good 
internal fittings, for an average sum of 13001, taking dif¬ 
ferent country districts. 
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y' ' WALLIS’S CHATTEKTON.' ; 

Om: of t&e emifttrit aieiHtg of tW jbe 'isa toll 

a story ftf .pS^ctly by means of pictodal as of WHttexi 
sie^. Once give tbe and the whole is before us;^ 

Mr. Wnlliets piotnA) of Chatoerton ah^s the same power '; : 
the single wpi^ “ Chatteiton” is akey to the entire tale, ^e 
yoiifbfnl figure of fieanty, the tast^l dress, its soiled wn- 
dition, the beg^|i^;i^im!iittre"of:the attio, tbe-wretehed pal- 
let^hedt' hring ^lerb jn' ^ and the dieappcont- 

ments of t^e yc^lhf^jKW Whbpx of toin''papers carries 
iis back to^jp. lahbhrii 'aqd.: his-letters. The bottle on the 
ground is e^^encdiv to the 'mode of. death; the cah^e 
going qnf in its Soolwt is a typo of the life expired, while at 
tbe same time it shorrii that some hours have elapsed since 
the act of death. The sickly plMt with its leaves turning 
to the wiiidew- is another typh Of the poet’s hopes and de¬ 
spairs. The window with its dim glass half-open, and the 
chopi-fUl sunlight bursting over the roofs of a great city and 
entering the chamber of death, present another emblem of 
those contrasts which the short story of the poet comprises. 
There is not a trait in tho most inanimato part of the pic¬ 
ture that does hot bear upon the story and enibrco its moral. 

The design complies with other canons of art. 'When 
the attcntion.is firmly fixed upon any striking event, the 
mind naturally becomes so abstracted from other giroum- 
stanccs, that the eye neglects to see them, and tho event 
upon wliich the mind couoontratos itself forms distinctly 
tho centre of a picture. Art is nature taken e converso, and 
when the event has to ho presented to tho mind in tho same 
forcible manner, it must take the centre of the frame. Nature 
herself, in tho oxorciso of organic force, tends to tho sym¬ 
metrical j and symmetry is the very vitality of design. Tho 
grovtping and arrangement of a picture should bo perfectly 
natural; they should be just such as might happen spon- 
taneousiy, and yet they aliould also accord with the spcoiivl 
requirements of artistic Symmetry. We need only point to 
tho woodcut of Mr. Wallis’s fine picture for the reader 
to note how completely this rule is observed. The body 
forms a ourvo like an arch of low convexity, abovo the 
crown of wliich the open lattice shows tho morning sunshine. 
The plant is b.alanoed by the curtain, the bed-head end pil¬ 
low by tho table end candlestick, the box by the coat; the 
poison, lying as tho sting of, death at the bottom of the pic¬ 
ture in the centre, balances the hving sunlight above: yet 
accident could not have arranged all these accessories in a 
distribution more perfectly natural. Every one of them helps 
the effect of the story, whilst none of them distract tho at¬ 
tention, and their arrangement necessarily leads up tho eye 
to the centre. ' 

. . ' ' - .! ' »" '-. '.A t " ^.i '' - - .. I n' l . " i i'1 

' • '■ THE STlSREOecbPE: 

ITS msTOBT, WBosT, asn APPUOAijoir, 

BV SIB RAVlIrSitkWBTEB, K.H.,rj{.S.,4a 
' S. Theory. ■ 

Ik order to explain hq# IdUd bodies are seen in relief by’ 
combining two pJime’ldoturiS; in tho Stereoscope, we must 
first explain hdw the saaie bodies are seen in relief when 
we view them with one cor T*ith two eyes,—;4hat kt in Wtst- 
ocvZoviAnd in'htnopuktr.visint. j' . 

_ 'When we look at objects with one eye, we feel that some 
chMge'takes place in the organ in directing it to very near , 
and to very distant objects,, jast as in using a telesoope or 
oper^lass we null out the eye-glass when 'we view near 
Objects, and pvihdt in when wo look at distant ones. Philo¬ 
sophers have not .determined tho oxaot process by which 
this IS effjKjted m the human eye ; but, ^(rhMever it is, we 
: ■ * .*'* ^^ ®*“Wing near objects we driw down tbe eye- 
brows tod eyeU^—on action which is aacompanied by the 
contraetion of^e pupil; wherosi in hJSkiBg at distant ob-, 
jeots we open the eye and nlae tl» eyebTOWs,^^ action 


which is aeedmpauted by the dilatation of the pupil. In 
this way we know sihetfaer the object Js hear us or distant 
feom us. In viewing objects of known magnitude, such ae 
tfm, shimals, trees, housesi and the dixrfa and wihdows'of 
:buMhg&^ estimate their, di^tan^ by theirrapparent mag- 
^hithde. Hbae man appears to be iiti^ si lar^ as'another, 
we ebadude that the ShteilMt is 'd twice the. distanoo; 
although ifths nearest Were a dyterfand the remotest a 
giant, we should Srrjh out esti|a^. Wa judge of distance 
also from tbe distinctneu or indlstindtAesi d the outline 
of minute parts of objects., and also from the ^vapity of their 
tints; distinctness andbrigiitnsssindiaatingolyeptB that ai'e 
comparatively near ns. "We also judge of the distwee of any 
Ujiject by tho number of objefcte between otuueives and any 
other object. A.distance at sea, for example, appears always 
I less than the same distance pn land; and the sun and moon 
: seem more distant when id the horiaon of a flat country 
covered with a variety of objects than, w'hen they aro at 
great altitudes, though in theory they are nearer us. But 
with all those means of judgment, we err greatly in tho • 
estimation of short distances with one eye. Even in a good 
light, wo cannot with one eye snufi a candle or pour wiuo 
into a small glass at arm’s length. Tho moment, however, 
that we open the other eye, we can easily snuff the candle and 
pour the wine into the glass. For tho same reasons tlio relief 
of bodies is seed loss perfectly with^e than with two eyes. 

In binocular vision we see two pictures of every object 
we examine, one being formed by each eye; but the one 
picture lie.s above the other, so thot they appear to be one— 
just as two shillings, tho one placed above tho other, appear 
to bo one. This will ho evident if with the finger we push 
one eyeball a little on one side; the one image will separate 
! from tho other, and upon withferawing the finger the images 
will return to ooincidonoo and appcju- single. 

In order to see any object single wo must direct both 
eyes to it, so as to lay the image of it given by the left upOn 
the imago given by the right eye; but it is only a part of 
an object that is thus seen single. ''When wo look at tho 
note of a statue by directing the axes of each eye to it, the 
oar is seen doable; and when we look at the' ear and see it 
single, the nose will appear double. If we place two candles 
at different distances from tho eyes, and nearly in the same 
lino, the nearest will appear double when we see the re¬ 
motest distinct and single; and when wo see tho nearest 
distinct and single, the remotest will appear double. In 
looking, therefore, at tho human face we see no ports of it 
double, hcoause' the two eyes, with inoonoeivoble rapidity, 
look at every point of it in succession, uniting the optical 
axes at each point, and seeing it singly and distinctly. 
When we see the nose distinctly, the optical axes of the 
eyes aro converged upon it, and the distance’of the point of 
convergence from the observer is & measure of its distance. 
In order to see the car distinctly, the two axes are converged 
to a point at a greater distance, and the distance of tin's 
point of convergonoo from the obrorver is the measure of its 
distance. 'When the object is very near, it is a great strain 
upon tho eyes to see it singly and distinctly; whereas, in 
viewing distant objects, tho axes are directed to thorn with¬ 
out any effort. 

"With tho aid of these facts we may now understand how, 
with two eyes, we see tho difference between a statue and 
the most aoourate picture of It, and between a socno in 
nature^and the most perfect representation of it. In a pic- 
tere evMy part of it is nearly at the same distance from tho 
eye, so t^t whin we look at it we feel thot it is upon cm- 
vaa or. paper,.beoausB there is no change in the oonyergeaoy 
of the opticed axes; whereas, in a statue or real, I^dSQapo, 
we feel the optical axes converging ip rapid suootosioa on 
the nose, eyes, and ears, or on tho objects in the foreground, 
middle-ground, and background of the landabape, and thus 
giving us the relative distances of all . these pbhits. The 
relief, therefore, thus obtained by two ey^ wych may bo 
called itMooufov rdief, is greatly superior to' that produced 
by one eyS, whldt may be called moSoeiiiar relt^. If we 









wM-i canilestiek or an;sr oligect tapon a table, and look «t 
If ^ith d&b eye os eoen the opposite wall, without 

eMtbpigtke table between odnelved and tho.candlestiek, it 
will cover a part of the wall, atul it will ho diilicult to esti¬ 
mate its distance frontdlM wall: hat ^e moment we open 
the othet eye no paritf the wall HM be hid by the candle¬ 
stick: its diatauoe will be seen/the two eyes see as it 
were round It m a correct notion of the 

superiority of M||(dar to mooocnlar relieil 

It is a cui^w''lsdt, however, that though the relievo of 
statues and^p% bodies hs more porfoct with two eyes than 
with one, virtual relievo of a piano picture is much 

better bra^Uwi'Oitt in monocular than in binocular vision. 
The two iyet {if 11 lu that the picture is on a plane surface, 
becausd there ds no change in the converMney of their axes; 
but when tfo Use only one eye we lose this power of ascer- 
tainiiig that there is no rolicf, and Consequently the skill of 
the artist in giving relief by light and shade is allowed to 
have its fhlt efToct, Ihis foot is finely seen in good photo- 
gi'uphs, which appear in such excellent relief when seen 
with one eye that the offect is quite stereoscopic. 

In employing these observations to explain the operation 
of the Stereoscope wo must rocollcot what was stated in the 
first number, that the pictures of any solid object, as seen by 
each eye, are dissimilar; and thcrofuro, in order to see objects 
in relief by combining ^pictures of them on a plane surface, 
we must obtain such pictures from the bodies which they re¬ 
present. Mr. Elliot does not seem to have troubled liimsclf 
with making dissimilar drawings of geometrical solids, such 
AS cones, pyramids, cubes, &c., which as a mathematician he 
could have easily executed with liie own hand. He attacked 
at once the difficult point of the question, by executing the 
rude landscape to which wo have already referred, and was, 
beyond all doubt, the first person who united with an 
instrument two dissimilar landscapes as seen by two eyes. 

invented, in short, a landscape in order to put his inven¬ 
tion of the Btereoscope to the proof; and ho completely suc¬ 
ceeded. But as landscapes thus drawn could have neither 
truth nor beauty, and as photography was not then known, 
BO ns to afford him truthfiil rcpi csentatioiis of nature as 
seen with each eye, he prosecuted his invention no further. 
Mr. Wheatstone, cn the other hand, never thought of land¬ 
scape or portraits, but used dissimilar drawings of geo¬ 
metrical solids, which, however striking when raised or 
sunk into relief, had no permanent interest, and ceased to 
excite any. After the invention of photography, the first 
person who proposed to employ it in taking binocular pic¬ 
tures for the Stereoscope was the writer of this paper; and 
at ilia suggestion. Dr. Adamson, of St. Andrew’s, executed 
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we how look at the cone with the rij^W eye, w< shall too 
the summit s on the I'aft-hand side ot the haw 0 to tliat 
we now see more of the right-hand side of the mnie than of 
the left-hand side. How since these two psetures A a fud 
c D of the Gone are those which we sea by each eye on locat¬ 
ing at it, and since, when we combine these pietttips by 
looking at the cone with both eyw, we tee it in its own 
perfect relief, wo may reasonably hope, wbat tbe experiment 
confirms, that we shall see a oone'iu perfect relief when we 
combine the two pictures a b and o u. W« most therefore 
invent some method, either with our own eyes or with on 
instrument, of uniting the two pictures. 

Kow there are itco methods of doing this with onr own 
eyes. The first is, to place the two dissimilar pictunts before 
the eyS, or at the bottom of a box, os Mr. Elliot did, and 
look at an object farther of than thepieturee. Each picture 
will thus be doubled; and when the right-hand picture of 
A o comes above the left-hand pietuie of c n, the united pie. 
lures will start into perfect relief, and we shall see a raised 
cone before us like the extinguisher of a candle. But if wo 
double A B aud c n by looking at a point between im and the 
pkiurei, and comhino the two innermost pictures as before, 
they will form by their union a hollow cone like the inside 
of the extinguisher. The reverse of this will take place if 
wo place A n where o n is and c s whore a n is, the united 
pictures forming a hdbw cone when we converge the axes 
of our eyes beyond them, and a ratted eoae when we con¬ 
verge them to a point nearer than the pictures. 

This method of uniting the pictures is possessed by very 
few persons. The first is the most diffictiU, hut the second 
may be easily acquired. It is therefore of greal importaneo 
to have an instrument io sSaist tbe eyes, and enable them, 
by looking directly at the pictqms tucmselves, to oomhlne 
them without any musonlsr effent. 

The Hejhetinff Stereotcope. 

With tliis view, Mr. Wheatstone proposed theBefleoting 



varions portraits, some of which were cironlated in England, 
and sent to P«rh|>#' 

The method oMUsisrhig biiiooular pictures of solids is very 
simple, M|^Hj|w«owf<ms camihiiistions of cones, pyramids, 
spheres &a., may be readily invent^ and exo- 

take the simplest case, )st it be required 
{<^>Bsl|tM|KrimilaT drawings of a cow os mm by mob eye. 

solid cone on the table, and Imddng down 
upoitKiPesemll see with the left eye its oirchlar (or j 


The binooular pihtnres are placed at « and n Up¬ 
right boards paraUsl to eaoh Other, and boelined^lr tb the 
mirrors or platts of looking-glass A b. WHtJH ^e obssrver 
Btsnda in tbOAt b, and looks with {be kftiqye intu the 
mirror a, and wltinthe right eye into ibe psnror a, ^aehtg 
his nose in the hollow », he will see the two ^tUfes o n 














ibfr iaiRmt.' -llhe 

Millhmi«>4 •bewn «bov» wm mada bf ICr. Bow, and ia Id 
iudia* 4<«gr A ^ a bigh. BesMka bmttg a <d«]iui7, 

expensive, and. tmmanageabla apporatUk,. it muueroiu 


optical defects" The loss of V reflaP*io“ >• great; 
and indistinctness is,j^ttce^ as in all glasf4nittdKS, by 
the rfafo nnding of tbaimsge dram tifo quicksilver «it& the 
fMiititr ima^ ttoiu thtiglaas. It ^ also WlKdly inapj^lie- 
id)1e p the faeal^l byooular pictures now in tmiv^saliuSe. 

Finding tba^ the Bsflectittg Stereo^q>e poMessed theso 
^ and nthw: defects, and was besides ill ^<ed for general use, 
the writer^-newtrived the Lenticular Stereoeoc^,—an in- 
Btrumeiit which,.whlie-it'ai«d&s pictures, magnified 

them<at..the sense time.■ 

' ®ho two ptoturee- were placed at 'the. distance <)f_2J 
inokos, as shown in4he annexed figora,. at a and.n; a being, 
the portrait of Jaases IVatt ae seen by the left eye, and a 
the portrait as seen by the right eye. 

■.The method by which these portraits are united in the 
Lenticular Stereoscope inay be thus exidained to those who 
are net oequainted with optics. If we look at fig. a with 
either eye through the centre of a convex glass, with which 
we see dt distinct^ at any distanoe, which is called its focal 
distance,'or focal lengO, it will be Seen in its place and 
magnified. If wo now move thp lens fifom riff/U to I^t over 
A, keeping the eye fixed, the portrait a will tq>pear to move 
towards a; and when we arc looking through the right-hand 
odgaef iti it'will have reached the position c, half-way_ bo- 
twcoii A *. If wo next place the lens above the portrait a, 
and move it from left to right, the portrait will appear to 
move towards a ; and when we are looking through the left- 


duoed ^y wkdchi senfirk^aaes, may ^ 

Ottt.jnio s round form ^ pieced, in tubes, as shown at ku 
hit own figure) r^iresentfpgtie Lenticular istetreoscope. 

-ssnit if; ■' 





The Lenticttlar Sterooteope. 

Tliis instrument. Shown in' fig. 6, consists of a pyiand- 
dal box of wood or metal, or any other opaque material, 
blackened on the inside, and having a lid c d for the admis¬ 
sion of light when the pictures aro opaque. The box is 
open below, b a, in order to let the liglit pass through tUo 
pictures a b when they are tTanspaTontt.m which case tlio 
lid o D must be shut. Another lid is sometimes added, so as 
to open externally on the edge opposite to n a, for the pur¬ 
pose of exhibiting dissolving views in the Stereoscope. The 




hand edge of the lens, the portrait b will have reached the. 
position c. In these twg .experiments wo have obviously 
transferred the portraU!^j^.o by means of the 
iialf of the lens, and ^ M^ait b to o by nwi^ W:tW 
left-haatd half of the lei^ ' Banco,If we cut the leas’bq twft 
and place the hatf-lensq^ 9M in front of the portTidt A,, aM 
.the other in front of ttfejwrtrait b, at the dkttimqo of’2J' 
inches, tho_ distance l^tpMA the eyes, which' will' be tlje'': 
eamo position in wbicH^^My were when a wae transibnr^ 

fe'.. 


.prill 4wG4.as in the annexed llgiire, and! 
we shaQ.jqe ^.pqrtr^ts A ishd B.uidted ijdo one afo, apd 
stu^i^.ottt.^ pqi^eet relief. The.ssfiW -pIfe^.'dMl fes pro- 






bottom of the box is generally covered with ground-glass, the 
surface of which ought to be very fine, or very fine-grained 
paper may be used. The top of the box consists of two ^r- 
.'tlpnsj ill one' of which is right-eye tiibo n, containing 
'the'semi-Ions or quarter-lens 0 ,: ^.4, and in . the other the 
lef^yo tube n, containing the wmci-lons or quarter-lens u. 
These two portions may be advantageously made to ap¬ 
proach or recede, in order to BUit byes at different distances 
from one another; and the tubes containing the lenses should 
: draw out, in order to suit lobg shd short sighted eyes; but 
th^' should always be prel're^tejl from turning round by 
-ttmahS of a fixed brass pin rto^g in a groove cut in the 
'■ipo*lgbIb:tube. . .. 

. f?®we''note put the l^ocUlat Iiiotnre A », fig. 3, into the 
aperture at s, and place ourselves behind b i, we shall, by 
looking throu^ r with the right eye and n with the Imi 
ey^ see the'two imegee ABrmited into one, and iut^saife 
p^eot relief ae the living person whom theyvrpprewi^ ^ 
stB^passlng the. finest portrait ever painte^ ssk£* s^-ttVlliiiS 
^e finest statue over carved. If we shut eithef We 

only <me portrait; but it has now sunk into; a &t ]fiOtipe 
with only tmtnoadar rdief, but still a relief greattw than the 
best painted pioturos can possibly have. - Upon opening 
both eyes, toe t-wo portraits will instsstti^Aiombine and start 
.into, too roondneea and solidity of >■ 











the NATIONAL’MAQAEQ®;' 


OPIKIONS OF Mjii llAtoEA TBIMMNB OK 
• , , FASHIONS, MODBBN. ’ 

COMMnNIOA’tpOSVAdiHE USl, ; 

ADTttOa or Mfs^acs.’* 

AitE thfwa, musduas heading has nQt yet 

certified to me 4hd ;C»«t,^-**ire,thi|OT,»useuiaB in Ohiiia? 
Circumstances to lAm.iDy abode of late with 

my uncle, Simcti (^wfleat,—a yeoman-farmer, 

but an educate^ ai«“i '^ho is endeavouring, to retrieve hi_s 
losses in reaiilii Bbiaiitlfio speoulatious by the sedulous culti- 
Ya^on of a lit^e fam in tho north-west of Yorkshire. His 
Bucoess M Ycry .doubtful, for he has private agricmltural 
theories to .which this rugged toil doss not take kindly; 
and thiiaj^ 'his land (a worked on tiu best and newest 
principles, it yields him but scanty crops, and is not remu- 
noratiYe.evSn to the extent of the labour bestowed ujran it. 

But what has this to do with museums in China? Much. 
The question is not mine, but Uncle Simon’s. Ho says it 
would be a good speculation to take one out, if the opening 
is not already filled lip; and that should his farm answer 
no better this season than it has done the two last, he shall 
lay out the wreck of Ms fortune in the pui'chaso of curiosi¬ 
ties for the instruction and delectation of the celestials. . 

And what, it may bo asked, are these curiosities to be ? 

A judiciously selected series oftlio raiment of both sexes 
that has been foshionablo during the last half-century. I 
advise Uncle Simon to go further back, aud make a sort of 
historical thing of it; but men ever dislike a suggestion 
from a womsui, so that my remark, though prompted by 
none but kind and sagacious motives, has but fixed him in 
his first design. 

His allusion to tho antics of fashion has led me to con¬ 
sider the subject,—a fertile and delightful one surely; and 
causes me to inquire why that arrogant power is suffered 
to ho 80 imperative as to force upon us garments equally 
unbecoming and uncomfortable, aud wMch in our souls we 
loathe while wo wear them. Let it be understood, that in 
using the plural pronoun ««,! allude to my sex generally; 
Martha Trimmins individually would scorn to bo tyrannised 
over by a bonnet in the nape of her neck, or a gown ar foot 
iu the mud. 

Not being imaginative, but simply observant, I will 
describe three rustic belles—our squire’s daughters—who 
visited my uuole’s farm in search of silver-pheasants for 
their poultry-yard soon after I ea«te to Crowfleot. It was 
in February. I was airing myself in the garden after out 
midday repast, when I descried the trio in question coming 
up the road through the cow-pasture. At first I took them 
for Dutch broom-girls, but they hawi no organ; then for 
Newhaveh fishwives; but as they approached nearer I. per¬ 
ceived they wore only ladies in masquerade,—^no, not mas¬ 
querade,-^in what they considered an appropriate rural cos¬ 
tume. They pdssed me with a manly majesty of stop and 
gait which confounded all the feminine punotilios that my 
dear mother had ever instillod into my mind. A seoohd 
observation, however, somewhat modified the severity of my 
firtt opinion; for I saw three bonuie bewitching girlish 
feops laughing under their ugly head-gear, and ancles, which, 
'!# too liberally exposed, Were at least well turned and 
ndwtly dressed. But there was a CoehinX3hina.fowliBlme8s 
about the petticoats that I cOuld not admire; the gowns being 
loop^ in ftStOons nearly to the knee, displayed below—-not 
very &r'below—‘a m«^n of skirt striped in bladk and 
scarlet, prettily oontrasted with a gmter of brown cloth, 
which fitted pvsr hi||{h-hseled leatheP-boots, laoed up the 
front through little fariM^Ole's. 8hotf 4.peBo shag-jackets, 
with a pooket at either ftw 'the t^piipn of the hands, 
the trio wore; and th^j||iiB^spM^eht taste they seemed 
to «avo exercisedjpHMHMNWtS’' Tbe'-.eld^ a spark- 
luig arch-eyed 'wideAwake, Oinkmented 

with a little hoiigwHR AatMti' 'tilfe;.iiekt,"a'nMy- 
'chesksd blue:t^|iid|||pppM.;alinMt':eeUp^ hi^ 


■ brown straw-mnshrpom; and yoaogeat aod 

tho M » p^, ttjnJkdrupj 

hat,;15ke -an ’•Wi ^; 

■sidO’SadalggWtvtoderftlmwlii* 

all walked: olosr^dW the growad, 
high ktiJ dry,'like, wbmen who'have their liberty Add know_ 
how to use it; but I could not help, tbinknig-birF.!;?l*deh’.' 
sweeter sad hovv much mote fiweinating they would have 
looked, if, in the general and striking effect of their appear¬ 
ance, there bad been rather less imitation of tho—the-otAer 
sex (I cannot write the holder, the nobler, or the itronger 
sex in this enlightened age). '.This style df attire was the 
winter’s fasMon" at Orowfleet, and Uuole Shnbn intends, to 
have exact copies of these three figures for his oriental 
museum. Even tho topresentatives of thb.late Madame Ta'A 
saud,—that ingenious and publio-spiritedvvoman,—^might ex¬ 
hibit them as a novel attraction to sight-seeing Londoners.' 

. Behold this 'pretty trio of sisters on Sundays and 
days; they then -wear'the most ultrarfiuihionahle of bonnets, 
depending from the backs of their heads npon their necks: 
iu vain they hare little curly feathers of blushing rose twirl¬ 
ing over the edge, and the most delicate of flowers beneath: 
the whole face projects out from them,-and the eyes, wMstlod 
at by rude and inconsiderate Yorkshire breetes, look weep¬ 
ing and uncomfortable; arid the accurate little Greek noses 
sympathise with the tint of the tiny plumes aforenamed, 
while the general hue of the - countenance is pale-bluish 
lilac. When I see them thus^^my soul hankers fuf the cot¬ 
tage-bonnet of my youth, when a pretty face was doubly 
charming half-Mdden under the neat and modest shelter. 
Who will restore tho oottago-bonuct, or, better stilly the 
picturesque gipsy-hat, with blue ribbons or pink ? The 
gipsy-hat, in simple Leghorn or chip, is tho most becom¬ 
ing hoad-tire that can be worn by young ‘maidens: it was 
some enemy to the sex that introduced the horo-iaced wide¬ 
awake. - 1 

Hear these fair damsels bumbiae -with their Abigail for 
tho composition and construction of new dresses. Tiiey 
will have braces 1 Braces ? Frightfully suggestive word 
to those throe young gentlemen who are about to unite 
their fates to the squire’s lovely daughters 1 Braces I—for 
what can they bo a preparation ? have they a mysterious 
significance of that garment whioh British prejudice forbids 
her maidens to wear visibly, but which their amhiUeua lit¬ 
tle hearts ever desire to assume when they are transferred 
to tho connubial hearth ? Martha Trimmins hopes and 
trusts nut; her soul revolts at the -suspicion.' Much bet¬ 
ter revert to tho days of hoops, powder, and patches, tlian 
descend to an ungraoeful imitation of Ihe ruder sex. By 
the by, as we are reverting to those days, what is tho name 
of tliat unmanageable trellis-work petticoat, hoop above 
hoop, wMoh never will sit down with propriety? '^at on 
absurd invention 1 O, for the time of short whists and limp 
rqbes, when evet-y soft aqd beimtifiil undulation of the form 
was veiled, but not disguised 1 1 saw a lady a day- or two 
ago whom I can comjparo to nothing but a. water-butt In 
tarlatan. . ; A i(i. 

ITnole Simon bos another moddldii view forhispitgeoted 
mnsonm, namely, the young gdifidtMWt the^nus "fast,’,' 
whose dross is‘j loud.”'- (Alloir menUon parontheti- 
cally the neoessfiy that has wisenlbf Mte ^ars for a po¬ 
pular dictionary. <: New meapings -ifaNlv bte arbitrarily 
affixed to the most reaqwotabie eff ; Arid notwith-. 

standing my natural acutohesa;'! un 'pdpeihiillj' at.fltult 
in convoTsatlon'with young people. Nephew Jo^ told me 
yesterday, in a, complimentary masmer, that-l was; a ‘Molly 
old soul,’i.iand a ^' regular fadek;!?;y'oJ^?and W^ 
complimentary # at? yihnth.';^ inorS,) .TMs 

malefiAnro—vra have' aeon tfas brigMal many 
, wear a shirf-freht'ornsinentkd'#ilih' a .pteej|>ie«!iKlt 

■- and further •fwAiiiSljMArfthAtwb of oxj^d^’s 

! sentMg imMsh frUieaf't^^ ef the cnwAgaptatniir 
rp^teneoiei^^ito pattorit ; a ooat wi8( Up. 

' ' pi lb t^hing Turkish style j a tie -with orifiasott enitty and 







on< *»!>■*« • ^i^.«ylindrMial A«tg wbichfw tlwt eliirf awt^ 
ward and ^ble ai^ of UiffiRtegnt/ add ia(^e9t^i]|ity itf 
the Bittiah gfcntleauw. Pur few bravelp> Lw. Bdfcaaefi* 
ftmng l y , bow conatantljr do tbey adbofo to ^<bb 1 .andai^. 
th^s j^ioosifort atoicalty on oil pubUo oceaaioaa, tfew^ in 
jdold their browi to a leaa rigid ajpd .monf 
feiteyr head-gear. •■•..: 

'iMuld fea a phyaician in a widfi-awalce?.'Who 
would pdt faith in the doctrino of an archhiahop in h Scotch 
bonnet f What orirainal would tremble before a policeman 
in a atraw-bengief I tondh the eubject delicateijr,decorously. 
I know how valuable in tho aigdit of every .weU-ooridltion^ 
Eugliahman ia that venerable featitation'>~The Hat. I have 
a Ittrhing aj^provalitf it htysalf qultd unaccountablei boeause 
' I' hare lahbhred. to divest ‘pryaetf of pi^ttdico i yot if Uncle 
SimOhlVimniiuS'were to offer roe his arm to church in his 
every-day straw-hat, 1 would^nOt take it. No; I hope I 
know what is due to me better than to allow sUch disix^ 
spect.: '^en the present hat is abolished, and not till then, 
shall I feel that the British oonstitntion is in danger; for it 
Will show that the hatiou is bcuoming forgetful of itself, and 
declining'into Oapuah luxury. But enough of hats. When 
the OrientalB. see those wldoh Uncle Simon will take out, I 
expect that one'will'be immediately added to their repertoire 
of instruments of torture, and that rows of criminals in hats 
will be exposed every sunshiny day as a terror to evil-doers. 
Should the case prove as I predict, we shall hear of it through 
the illudtrated papers. • 

When does a girl oeose to be a girl?—^X,ask the question 
advisedly, for it is immediately connected with the theme 
of dr'ess,—^when does a girl cease to be a girl? A few days 
since a lady, aged sixty-eight, alluded to her sister, aged 
sixty-six, In my presence, os a “ iwol dear ^rl." They are 
both unmarried,tberefore that might perhaps be the reason; 
but such loose ways of speaking give rise to mistakes as re¬ 
gards suitable periods of attire: not to any other mistakes— 
O no!—let a lily of mature years bo dressed in the very 
tcndercat lamb-f^ionj'and nine out of ton in the oompany 
will overrate her age. • ' 

.Than “a certain age" no age is more uncertain; and it 
has ever been my ambition to fix dates to tbo various turu- 
ing.paints of life, that this vagueness may be done away with. 
.C^ing from cue of the sox, herself an independent spinster 
of forty-sfat, no offence to the tender sasoeptibiiities of tlie 
sisterhood can be lnt6n4odf and Martha HVimmins, who is 
above the foolish weakness of trying, to appear what ehe is 
not, hopes that none wilt be token;' . 

The following, then, ate my dates: open to correction 
and disoussion oertaiuly; but I think tho arrangement per¬ 
fect. ‘ Childhood reaches to the delicious age of sixteen, and 
then begins tho reign of girlish beauty, hope, fancy, and 
innocent gaiety; a girl, being unmarried at twenty, beoomos 
a woman; at twenty-five She is a woman of Oxpeiienoe; at' 
.thhrty she is an Old maid;'.at thirty-five every symptom of 
juvenility* ought to have given place to a staid useful 
solidity; which marks the woman Of a, recognised Vocation, 
who has got into her solitary niche'and found plenty to. do 
there; at IbttV, if sho hOg'd^doped her amiability at.every 
;.opporthni^l>'SM ongM td lldenr old thing,” with the 
W;aTmestinterest in tto-i^W«ffair8ofthe “young things," 
.'a-fimd.of paiienceyiitto^t^isnd bonbons f^llithildren, sesitible 
stalk her eld«Vs,%nd is wolhotored mind for herself. And 
. Iwyoind fhi| VtmMh'need hot '«ount. Tatho^end of their 
. lives they' iauat?hb|" alevbr old thhi;^! V! good old things,” 
;.v.d6ar.darling^>tlld&gs,“;ldnd and he}p^^ to every body, 

. maidm-aunts. But let them not 

indulgci^'ballMm-pettiieoatsVin gossamer hument, in pointed 
,'ell^WS,midieaAdsd fhonldjsrs, insrtifiaial garlands, amongst. 

<tiiBA.feis..;touob^ wWi 'siiver. ■ Q my sisters, 
««w:'old.0see(hll]r; and let tbssuune of Old Maid cease to 
.•)>%«.s^^mob tat limd, and;^ eausp' of mocking to irre- 

TW^WlHwl.tmw ^’imwgdiQekS' henceforward 
t((^.|n]blub soitabls %.ibe seven sgss of. 

,; wpms^; .snd, aithfl.pr^p^otor8 s»afcs!>osi^ let them apply 



tft pnd uW be proud aqd hi^py to 

help thent cuil; of .thei^,dilemma. 

Uncle' S&on is going to have two figures, similarly 
sirayed, . for "his Celestial Museum. The one is to be q 
blooming girl of eighteen, tho other an elderly young lady 
of forty-three. The best artist'in wax in Europe will be 
engaged to model thorn‘ from''h^ml; and whah the time 
comes, 1 shall proposevtlmt; previous to thtir "being scut out 
Of the cotmtry, tbey*nmkA & tquV of aU ^ county-balls, 
and stand in the ve^ibules, .in consjdsudus lights, for the 
inspection Of their originals., 

Perhaps the idea might 'tie 'oairl^ Ont 'V|^% the other 
sex; but as their deoeptions'go ho farther thaii' yrigS and 
dye for the hah^' wl^ deceive nobody .hut lilMi weatew, 
the expense would bo useless; besides t wilt lOa've them to 
the reformers ahiong themselves, of whom tfeiib Is generally 
more thau a sofflcienay on hand, either of the Trimmins or 
Cleverboots feiaily. •< - 


. Statteixl Sla5[a:|xite, 

[Papers to lie returned if sot aeeented, must lie aeSompauled Oy an en¬ 
velope properly andresaod end stoinped.] 


EMERSON ON ENGLAND, 

Thu test of genius is success: England is the most success¬ 
ful of nations, tkerefuro the nation possessing the greatest 
genius;, but she has reached the culminating point, and 
henceforth only decline ia to be expected. Such is the opi¬ 
nion pronounced by the American sage on our country; and 
this is the theory, of Mr, Emerson's book, entitled EngUth 
Traite,* at present the theme of English criticism and the 
study of English readers. 

This same notion of England’s decline is due rather to a 
phase of the American mind tbun to any pressing fact de- 
mandi.nggeneral recognition. Mr.Emeiaou's.niay to-readily 
aeuopted as tho highest typo of that mind, . The national 
iateUect itself, howorer, should no1 be token as a simple 
individuality, repi-esenting nothing but its own inner life 
and character. Such a proposition Amcrioan Utoyature will 
not permit us to affirm, mdiebted as it is to foreign sources 
for thoughts and images, and hitherto presenting too little 
that is properly. American in Ite poetry, philosophy, and ro¬ 
mance. Mr^Emerson’e own mind owes, much oonfcssodly to 
Cousin, Swedepiborg, and Carlyle; and the general Amerioan 
himself, os our author is careful to acknowledge, “ is only 
tho continuation of the English genius into new conditions, 
mure br loss propitiousnay, 1^. Emerson gives it as his 
opinion that the Amorloati must ..oontmue to be such so long 
as he refuses to grant copyright to the English author,—for 
even so long must the Englishman be. the teacW of the 
American. In spmo sort, howevqr, he oontends that the 
mind of every other country is mmilarly. oircumstanced; 
French, Turk, Chihose, even “ the Rushan in his snows, is 
ainring to be English.” In a word, “ the culture of the day, 
the tkinffbl* and aims of men, are &glish thoughts and 
.aim%", ' , . ■ . 

, Amoriimn mind to which wo have 

alju^ld, .WOT'lingiy, may he that of other countries also; 
at^ we thi*^ "w® Have heard of this theory of deqline 
.^^■Other quarters;; wherefore it :bohovos us to heed wejl 
wh^truth or error it may contain, , > 

• ; Th® h^on wo have cited will, we believe, be gono^ly. 
fqq^ codmstfent with the writer’s jgnoranee of.wi|^tV,th. or 
is not English, and may, indeed, be auoeptod aq,Agil||||d of, 
his . want of information.. And thus it wU| ,^petirtknt 
-where a foreigner appreciates England, ;he.'tvShht:gentaal 
he feun4 to, be tolerably accurate inv|^;ii|d,« 45 'Srl»re ho 
4epreoiai»s,„te, be .largely i^au»t6.''..,i..|^^jis,,,|^,i^y rate, 

-J. * ptmuMi 'a, Hoimitie ssOtOOtt* lNduhiA«o' s^t,' 
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tU «aM' with Mr. Emenranj nor is it any dopriMiation of 
Us taorit to Btato so inuofa. Tlt« knowle^^' of« foreigner; 
regarding another laud and people ia l^eoeStwily imperfect. 
Added to this, Mr. Emerson has .^^sv^Stftffiiig 'SonToo of error. 
Habitually on idealist, in unddrtaU^ to' portray our coun¬ 
try and manners he has passed oat of that iimer and in-, 
dividual life in which he bas hitherto consented to he (in. 
his own phrase) ‘imprisoned? end Wddahly made acquaint¬ 
ance with unaccustomil^' Ohjhcts, relative fo some of which 
Ids first impressione are necessary inoorfSet. 

Mr. Emerson may find an excuse in the composite cha¬ 
racter of the Eiighsh people, -frhich, as he states, betrays a 
mined origin, and which, being contradictory in itself, jus¬ 
tifies contradictory opinions in referonpe to it: 

"Every thing English,” says our philosopher, "is a fhsSon 
of distant and ante^idstie elements. fi)he language is mixed; 
the names of mOn are of different nations,—three languages, 
thno or four h^kCisj the otprents ofthoiwht are counter: 
oonumplation and practlenl skill; active intellMt and dead con¬ 
servatism ; world-wide entw^se and devoted use and wont j 
aggressive freedom and hosfmable law, with bitter class-legisla¬ 
tion ; a people scattered by their wars and affairs over the face of 
the whole earth,, iuid homesick to a man ; a country of extremes, 
—dukes and chartists, Shhops of Durham and naked heathen 
coUiers ;—nothing can be prmsed in it without damning excep¬ 
tions, and nothing denounoed without salvoes of cordial pi'niao.” 

There is a difference, according to Mr. Emerson, between 
" the World’s Englishmiih” atid the Englishman of dyferent 
districts. The world’s Englishman, he tolls ns, is a Lon¬ 
doner; but then London itself, ho likewise informs'ns, is 
not only an “ immense city tliey have builded,” but a “Lon¬ 
don extended into every man's mind, though ho live in Van 
Diemen’s Land or Capo Town.” Wo may, then, accept it 
rather as a state than a place. Suc.h a Londoner has Mr. 
Emerson’s good word. He is, indeed, a sort of model man, 
decidedly a gentleman, and thoroughly trustworthy. Eng¬ 
lishmen of the typo intended insure the “ faithful perform, 
ance of what is undertaken to ho performed ; they honour it 
in themselves, and exact it in others as ccrtifie,ato of equality 
with themselves. The modern world is theirs; they have 
made and make it day by day. The conimorcial relations of 
the world are so intimately drawn to London, that every 
dollar on earth contributes to the strength of the English 
government. And if all the wealth in the planet should 
perish hy war or deluge, they know themselves competent 
to replace it.” 

Of our national decline, Mr. Emerson detects the chief' 
symptom in our national literature. Our neglect of the 
ideal philosophy is his chief complaint; and a grave com¬ 
plaint cnongh it were, should wo be compelled to register 
the charge. .“Coleridge, a catholic mind, with a hunger 
for ideas, with eyes looking before and after to the highest 
bards and sages, and who wrote and spoke the only high 
criticism in liis time, is (he says) one of those who save 
•England from the reproach of no longer possessing the capa¬ 
city to appreciate what rarest wit the island has yielded. 
Tet even in him the traditional Englishman was too strong 
for the philosopher, and ho fell into aceommodatiant.'' 
r Whatever was true in this cons.uro of Mr. Emerson's 
in 1888, when he first visited England, has long since out- 
' its applioahillty. For several years now has Tran- 

MedficntaHsm boon well known in England; it has its 
•ctadcMts at the universities, such'as Dr. Whewell; and 
in OUT great reviews its principles and terrainologios are 
haHtnally used as recojpiised data in all philosophical, 
or even Soielnitifio inve^gations. The English mind has 
assimilated the irathl^bntained in the system without 
parading the system and this, too, is tho English 

manner of actin|E^#iiiih' ceees. Ide^dism is quite as vital 
os ever it wasl^Mlililf'ns; anid of idealists we have not a 
feWf perhaps too many., • 

Mr. Emsn||^ not always consisienf. The tendency 
of our instil thinks, is to repnblidaaittn; etnd that 

■of the to a condition «f no-goivenimtet, ia_ 

which tSfn’s moral nature will bo a Mfflcia^ silifi}- 


I gueed; Ope rfiould have thought that, on his ovtn piiflcL 
'Mr.. Et^terson would not hs've. described such a ton- 
a of decline; and, for America, ever 

'isho ejrtlve at t|ie'#i^iqated theocratio perfection, ^ aoti- . 
cipate in it hll other detions, her enthusiastic philoso^nr 
might w^l .predict that Sio.final “ elasticity and hope of the 
wt^ mnstTeiaainon’tdie A^M^any ranges;” for a poodle 
that imd' atto^^' to such s^tgoventment would easily ■ 
govetit tile rest of the race. Tu,ici&ly political oaonsation, 
however,' m^e by Mr. Emerson jf(«gard to England's de¬ 
cline, is onr complicity, contreify to all former wont, with 
Ix>uis Napoleon. But he forgets that our alliance is in 
reality with the Frondi people, and tlts^ it took its rise in a 
principle of political justice quite, consonant with the genius 
■of this country. En^and'comj^ftoised no national idea 
oven fbr a goin so costly as thd.Ererich alliance: France 
recognised English doctrines.. i , ' , ■ 

On tho wheio, Mr. Emerjton gives » highly-coloured 
picture of English excellence,' wider tilt various aspects 
of “ race," “ ability,” “ mannoiu,” “ trul^,” “ character,” 

“ wealth,” “ aristocracy,” “ religion," “ H^-aturc,” and our 
education at the universities, wbioh lost perhaps ho oven 
overrates. Tho traits he most gtoirss % us are those that 
reflect similar points in Araei^ari dhairacter. But even 
should tho United States, or apy Of European nations, 
wiu the goal of national perfcotibility, and leave England 
any where behind, still England, aqcbi-ding to Mr. Emer¬ 
son’s own showing, might cliuia 'the triumph. The result 
would be only that her Soul had transmigrated, and asserted 
its immortality in the form of'the successful country, since, 
according to him, it is with her spirit, and hers alone, that 
every people is at present seeking to bo inspired. Tho 
Englishman, it should’seom, is not confined to a place, bnt 
is, par excelienee, the Oitison of tho World. 


A SONNET. BY SYDNEY DOBELL. 

Dren on tho 20th of Bopterabor 18S6, at Momingside, near 
Edinburgh, Dr. Samuel Brown, well known and dear to tho fit 
and few throughout England and Scotland. 

He woe struck with mortal ilhmse when on the eve of com¬ 
pleting the eciontifio laboure to wmeh his splendid talents had 
boon devoted; and after eight yean of patient pain and un- 
conquored hope, was obligoa to leave tho demonstration of his 
discoveries to the good fortune of fbtnro times. 

He came with us to thy great gates, 0 Thou 
Unopened Age. Our noise was like tho ■wind 
Chafing tho wordy L®®P ^ broad and blind ^ 
They stood unmoved. Then He—wo knew not how— ^ 
Laid forth his hand upon them. Lo, they grind 
Kevolving thunders 1 l-o, on hi* dark brow 
The unknown light 1 Lo, Azracl came behind,- 
And touched him! They clanged hack, and all was Now. 
We wondered and forgot. But he, nnbeht, 

With eye still strained to the forfiidden day, 

Towered in the likeness of hi* great intobt, '• ‘ 

As if his act sh^ld he his monument, ' ''' 

Till Azrael pitm such sublime dismay^- 
And led him onward by another 'way.. ■ , ' 

A LOW MABRIAGB. ' 

BT THB AUTHOBSSS OF “SOBS 

lxTasss Casmtas.-<eaAw n. -.f • 

This ladies did not appear at lunch. Win’d was amf down 
staira that Miss Childs was “ indisposed.” I could not Vy 
any meaiis get to *M MtS, Bochdale, thou^ 1 hung about 
tile house all day. '' Near dark, I reoelvad a’knesnuga that 
themivtrCsB ■wanted me. i ■•vi; ■'"'.■.'i: 













BBPOSE. BTDDT OF A BABC IK UAnBLE, B7 A MURBO. 


ShB was sitting' in tlio dining-room, without lights. Sho 
BAt as quu t, as motionless, as a carvud figure. 1 dared not 
spealc to hor; I tromblod to catch the first sound of her , 
voice—my friend, my mistress, my dear Mrs. Boohdalo! 

» Martha r 

" Yes, madam.” 

" I wish, Martha”—and there the Toice stopped. 

I hardly know what prevented my saying or doing, on 
the impulse, things that the commonest instinct told me, 
the moment afterwards, ought to ho said and done by no 
one—certainly not by me—at this crisis, to Mrs. Boohdale 
So, with an effort, I stood silent in the dun hght'—as silent 
and motionless as herself, 

_ “ I wish, Martha"—and her voice was steady now—" I 
wish to send yon on a message, which requires some one 
whom I can implioiily trust." 

My heart was at my lips; hat of oonrso I only said, 
"Yes, madam.” 

"I want you to go down to the viDage, to the—tho 
young person atithe baker's shop.” 

"Nancy Hine." 

"Is that her name? Yes, 1 nmember: Nancy Hine 
Bring her here—to tho manor-hotue; without observation, 
if yon can." 

madam?" 

" To-night, Make any exouM yon choose; or rather, make 
no axonae m aU. Say Mn. Boohdale vrishes to speak to her ” 

"msty thing more ?" I asked soAly, after a owsiderable 
panw. 

if "NstWytemom. Qo at Mpei Mu^a." 

„ I oaoyed impUoitly. as this my raitston had 

surprised, nay, startled me, I knewlWts. Boehdato always 


did what was wisest, best to do, under the cirenmstanoes. 
Also, that her combined directness of purposo and strength 
of character often led her to do things utterly unthought of 
by a weaker or less singlo-hoartod woman. 

Though a misty September moonlight, I walked blindly 
on m soaieh of Nancy Hine, 

Sho was having a lively gossip at the hakehouse-door. 
The fire showed her figure plainly. Hor large rosy arms, 
whitened with fioui, weio crossed over hor deoent working- 
gown. People allowed—even the most oensorious—that 
Nancy was, in her own homo, an active industrious lus, 
though too much given to dress of Sundays, and holding 
herseli rather abovo lier station every day, 

“ Nancy Hmo, I want to speak with you ^ minute " 

" 0, do you, Martha Stratton ? Speak out, then. No 
secrets heie." 

Hor careless, not to say rude, manner irritated me. I 
just turned away and walked down the village. I had not 
gone many yards when Nancy’s hand was on my shoulder; 
and with a loud laugh at my sudden start, she pulled mo 
by a haok door into the shop. 

" Now then ?” 

The baker’s daughter folded hor arms in a rather deflaot 
way. Her eyes were bright and open. There was in hor 
manner some ezoitement, coarseness, and boldness; but no¬ 
thing unvirtuous—nothing to mark the fallen giii Vfhcm 
her neighbours wore pointing the finger at. 1 could not 
loathe her quite os much as 1 had intended, 

" Now then ?” she ropoatod. 

1 delivered Mrs. Bochdale’s message, word for word. 

Nancy seemed a good 4oal suipnaott—not shocked, or 
alarmed, or ashamed—merely suipiiiisch ' 










>liw? Why?" '• 

JPSto Aid not wy." ' ’ll |‘’'w• 

»# yon guass, of cotlwo. Well, wJi* AuMt Jfot t" 

. 1fetltwl)rp<(rabandBomefacect>8M|Wl*DiiM)t!> 9«rltWd* 

I ripWWsly fidgeted aboufr-4akin^ mk»* 4{VaAi 
Jlioltietr deeent,” as «b6 called it, tMdnttty lit* ttopped, 

" “ Has the» been any letter—wy 'JttlW—fr«a TWOf 
'Jdr.Soebdaler 

‘H believe there has; bnt the* i| no huainesi of—” 

”'Mizie, you tuoau, ch t PWM, don't be ro sharp, Martha 
Stratton. I'll go with yon, only 1st Wo pW on n>y beet bon¬ 
net first.” 

“ Jfanoy Hhio,” I b»Wt (Wt,« do you think it can matter 
to hire. Rochdale whether you go in a queen's gown or a 
beggar’s rags, except that the rags migM suit you best? 
Come just as yon aro."_ 

“I will,” criedNancyi glaring in face; "and you, 
Miirtlia, keep a civil topguc, will you ? My father's daughter 
is as 'good as yoprs, or your mistress's either. Get out o' 
the shop. I’ll follow 'oo. I hean’t afeard.” | 

That broad aooont—broadening os slio got angry—those 
abrupt awkward gMtures I—what could the young eguiro, 
his njothcr’s son, who hqd lived with that dear I'uothor all 
his days, have seen attraotlve in Nancy Hine V 

Rut similar anomalies of taste hai o puzzled, and will ; 
puzzle, ovciy body—especially women, who in their attach¬ 
ments generally boo clearer and deeper than men—to the 
end of time. 

Nancy nine walked in sullOU taciturnity to the manor- 
house. It was already late—nsarly all the household wore 
gone to bod. I left the young woman iu tlio hall, and went 
up to Mrs. Rochdnlo. 

Bho was slttiug hcfoio hot dressing-room fire absorbed 
in thought. In the chamber close hy-mjn the largo stato-bod 
which Mrs. Rochdale always occupied, where generations 
of Bochdalcs had boon horn and died—slept the gentle girl 
whoso happiness had liecu so cruelly betrayed. For tfaal 
the ongagement was laoken, and for Bufficioiit cause, Mr. 
Rochdale’s aiiswor, or rather non-answer, to his mother’s 
plain letter made now certain, almost beyond a doubt. 

“Hush, don’t waJeo -her,” whispered Mrs. Rochdale, 
huiTiodly. “ Well, Maj’tli.a?” 

“ The young woman—shall 1 bring her, madam ?" 

“ What, hero ?” Words cannot describe the look of 
lopulbion, hatied, horror, svliich for a moment darkened 
Mrs, Rochdale’s face. Perhaps tho noblest human being, 
either man or woman, is born, not passionless, but with 
strong passions to ho suhjuotcd to Cvin will. If at that 
moment—one passing moment—sho could have crusUcii out 
of oxistenco the girl who had led away her son—(for Ranoy 
was older than ho, and “ no fool”)—think Mrs. Rochdale 
would have done it. 

Tlie next instant slio would liavo done nothing of the 
kind ; nothing that a generous Christian woman might 
not do. 

She lose ug; saying quietly, “The young person cannot 
come hero, Martha. Bring her into—let mo see—^into the 
drawiiig-ioom ” 

There, eiitBriug a fow minutes after, wo found Mrs. 
Roohdalo seated on one of tho velvet couches, just in the 
light of tho chandelier. 

I do not suppose Nancy Ilino liad ever been in such a 
brilliant, beautiful room before. She was.apparontly quite 
stunned and dazzled by it; curtsied humbly, and sto^ with 
her arms wrapped up ‘in her shawl, vacantly gazing about 
her. 

Mrs. Rochdale spoke. ” Nancy Hino, I believe, is your 
namn f” 

“ Yob, my hidy. That is— am —^yea, ma’am, my Aomo is 
Natftjy.” , . 

She caniae Httio forwarder noW) and lifted np her eyes ; 
moro the sofa. In fact, theyboth regmed aaoh 

ther k tlHf iiuil long—the lady of the maaMr imd the vil-: 


, II obstrved that Mfg, Boohdole hkd fHWindd 

wd that no trace of disotiidr'''lfM 



le|p'|Milttl^i--«eareoly even in heT<cottQteaanCe. 
for ym Simy Hina—(Martha, do Hot go away, 
I #[£|k ttaw WKitud W >t ’Witness of «dl that pasws be- 
tttam th» WM*M» «m| y®** 

of eerta^ m»rts, ttuyt Jidurious to your oharaotur, 
if M •m to tM of-fttlw peysoa. Are’you 

aWaM npovtt I meattf” 

“ Yes, my lady, I be." 

“ That is an honest ansspar, and ]iko honesty,” said 
Mrs. Budidale, after a proloBgod gtM at the foco, now soar- 
let u 1th wholesome blushes, of the bakA'a daughter. With 
a half-sigh of roliaf^ she want on. 

“ You must be alsotiwara that J, aS tho mothor of— 
that other person, can have bat one motive in sending for 
you beio,—namely, to aSh a questton wldqh I more than 
any one else have a right to S4lg and to have answered. 
Do you understand me i” 

“ Sonio’at.” 

“ Nancy,” she reemned, aftey another lotig gaze, as if 
struck by something in the young women different from 
what she liad expected, and fed thereby to address her dif¬ 
ferently from what sha had at first intended,—“Nancy, I 
will he pl.iin with you. It is not every lady—eveiy mother, 
who would have spoken with you as I speak now, without 
anger or blame—only wishing to got from you tho truth. If 
1 believed the worst—^if you wore a poor girl whom my son 
had—^liad wronged, I would still have pitied you. Knowing 
him and now looking at you, I dp »<rf behove it. I believe 
you may have boon foolish, light of conduot; but not guilty. 
Toll me—do tell mo”—aod the niolhoi's agony broke 
through tho lady’s calm and dignified demeanour—^“oue 
word to assure mo it is so!” 

But Nanoy Hiue did not utter (hat word. She gave a 
little faint sob, and Uiou dioppcd her head with a troubled 
awkward air, as if tho presence of Lemuel’s mother—speak¬ 
ing so kindly, and looking her through and through—^was 
nici e than sho could hear. 

That poor mother, whom this last hope liad failed, to 
whom her only sou now appeared not only as a pioiuiso- 
bieaker, but the sjstematio seducer of a girl beneath his 
own r.vnk—between whom and himself could exist no men¬ 
tal union, no false gloss of sentiment to cover the foulness 
of mci-o sensual passion—that poor mother sank back, and 
put her hand over her eyes, os if she would fain licncefurth 
shut out from her sight tbo whole world. 

After a while, sho forced herself to look at tho girl once 
moio,—who, now recovering from her momentary reiuorsc, 
was busy casting admiring glances, aooomponiod with one 
or two curious smiles, around tho drawing-room. 

“Ftom your silence, young woman, I must oonclndo 
that I was mistaken ; thal^but I will spare you. You will 
have enough to suffer. There now remains only ouo ques¬ 
tion which I desire—which I am coraiiolled—to ask: How 
long has this—this”—she soemed to choke over the unut¬ 
tered word—“ lasted ?” 

“ Dunuot know what you mean.” , 

“ I must speak plainer, then. How long, Nancy Hino, 
have you boon ray son’s—Mr. Boohdale’s—^mistress r’ 

“Not a day—not an hour,” cried Nanoy, violently, 
coming close to the sofa. “ Mind what you say, Mrs. Boch- 
dalo. I’m an honest girl. I'm as good aa you. I’m Mr. 
liochdale's wife /” 

Mr. Rochdale's mother sat mute, and watched the giyl 
take from a ribbon round her neok a ring—an unmistakable 
wedding-ring, and slip it with a deteimined push on her 
large working-woman’s finger. This done, she thrust it 
right in the l^y’s sight. 

“ Look’ee, what do 'ee say to that t Hs put it there. 
All yonr anger cannot take it off. I am Mrs. iWuel Roch¬ 
dale, your son’s wife." . 

“ Ah I” shrinking fr'om her. But the next the 

true womanly febling canu into the virtnone mother's heart. 






'ytj(^.iBv,,:2Sais?}fc<9a|}’’ &■'■■■ -■ I ■.V.''Vi'^'!',' ■:'■>■ 

" ..'•Witili ^p**w- 

. oowtd tui ey 9 i, aa iftiyiag io 
. tiblA trutb. ,.Tbeq abe 

' iMiitati^ wJut iUQie 9*' 

•. ttama it kll-r-" I tiiinlc 8}^.iwd bitter, m -• • •*,; v,^ 

l^y, <piite Bwei |Boii!p4-i*Tl,..b|i()‘biJ<!^ g«^ 
wai.creeping out of tbi^milter me,'.vlien ^Kn-BpOhditi 
called ns back. 

! BtAj;|,«t!^tbla; ^lU oftiie n^t ft i< not fitting^ that 
-~iny eon'* wife—itiould be out ejpne. . Idaxtba, ask your 
father to see herhomo.” :t, : v . ‘' 

The bakei’i' laughter tui-ned at the door, and said, 
« Xhauk’ee, my ifdy; ■’ ll»t omitted her ourtsey thi* time, 
And Mrs, B^dalo i^d found her dangbtei-in-law I 
t • , * • - a 

ISre we well know what had happened, the whole dy¬ 
nasty at tho manor-house was changed. Mrs. Boehdale-was 
gone; she left before her sou returned from Scotland, and 
did not once see him. Mrs. Lemuel Bochdale, late Maney 
Mine, was installed as lady, of the manor. 

Such a theme for gossip had not been vouchsafed our 
county for a hundred years. Of a surety they canvassed it 
over—talked it literally threadbare. - 
‘ ■ Mrs. Bochdale escaped it fortunately. She went abroad 
with Sir John and Miss Cliilde. All the popular voice was 
with her and against her son. They sttid ho had killed that 
pretty gentle creaturor-who, however, did not die, but lived 
to suffer—perhaps better still, to overcome suffering; that 
ho had broken his noble mother’s heart. Few of his old 
friends visited him; not one of their wives visited hie.wife. 
Me had done that which many “ respectable” people are 
more shocked at than at any sflocies of profligacy^o had 
made a low marriage. 

Society was hard upon him, Imrder than he deserved. 
At least they despised him and his marriage fur the wrong 
cause. Not because his wife was, wlien he chose her, a 
svomau thorouglily benoatli him in education, tastes, and 
feelings,—because from tliis inferiority it was impossible he 
could have felt for her any savo the lowest and most de¬ 
grading kind of love,—but simply because she was a village 
girl—baker's daughter I 

Sir John Ohildo said to Lomnel’s mother, in a lofty 
compassion, the only time he was' ever known to refer to 
the humiliating and miserable occurrence, “Madam, what¬ 
ever herself might have been, the disgrace would have been 
lightened had your son not married a person of such low 
origin. Shocldng!—baker's daughter j," 

“Sir ibhn,” said Mrs. Bochdale with dignity, “if my 
son had chosen a woman suitable and worthy of being his 
.wife, I would not have minded had she been the daughter 
of the meanest labourer in the land.” - 

* * * « * 

^'Miss Martha!” celled put oar’rec(or’s wife to me one 
day,''!«« it true, that talk I hear of Mrs. Boohdalu's coming 
homo?” 

" Quite tn», I believe " 

. .ilAnd whero will aim come to? Not to the manor- 

, ; Certainly not." I fear there was a hittemott in my 
tone,.for dhe good old lady lohked-at mo reprovingly. 

*!My dear, the right thing for us in this world is to 
m*ke .the ■very best of that which, having happened, was 
'wh^nontly\oidid>^.%J^^ to h^pen. And we 
feid life worst thh^ net so bsd, after idl. I was truly 
gh|d te4aj; W hear that Mr#. Bochdale was coming home.-" 

' .'J'fldt not tolh«wui*:-not to the inabordmnse. She 
will t^e a house in the viUage. She will never meet them, 
*“J''>^ftl!^’,trhen,»drd,was.abioad.’l- „> 

■ > #^t ^ will hear of . them, That does great good 
s(nne»*»% 

4 aafe toUj-^mu, hUrthsi imd‘|,;lmpe' jrou have told 


that .there <$ good,. When first I oallel’im" ' 
hpi. it'waii.siamly in my oharaotet as the clergy^ ;':. 

ddhtf :Wimt 1 believed my duty, I, ftxmd that 
dutwhitiw tmm. 1 haAoxDected."- 


.“Beds^ rqjnembmod her position"—{“ Her former 
position,.imy dear,” cgarectjsd.Mrs. Wood)—“because she 
|dmwed. .^no airs ami graoet, but was ijuict, humble, aud 
thankful, as. became her, for the kindness you thus showed." 

“Bocanse' of .that, and something more.. BedauSe the 
more I have sebn of her the* more. 1 feel, that though not 
exactly to,.he liked, itfe.» .:he,rf 9 peotud. She hM. sus¬ 
tained tolerably well a most'di^dult part,—that of an igno, 
rant person suddenly raised to.; kis.4t|ti enY.ied and ediased 
by her fofmer' olsws, utterly scouted despised ]lt|r,h(». 
present one, Sim has had to learn to, comport herself as 
mistress where she was once an eguol, and as an oiiual 
where she used to be an inferior, . I ean dmi'dly imagine a 
greater trial, as regards social positlpn." 

“Position? She has nano. No ladies except yottrself 
will visit her. Why should they?” . . 

“ My dear, why should they not ? A woman who sinoe 
her marriage has conducted herself with perfect propriety, 
befitting the spboro to which she was raised; has lived .; 
retired, and forced horself into no one's notice; wlio is, what¬ 
ever he her shortcomings in education and rodnciueut of 
oharaotor, a good wife, a kind mistress—” 

“ How do you know that ?” 

“ Simply because her husband is rarely absent a day 
from homo; becauso all her servants have remained with 
her, and spoken well of her, these five years.” 

I could not deny these facts. They were known to tlia 
w'holo neighbourhood. Tlio proudest of our gentry were not 
wiokod enough to shut their eyes to them, even wlion they cuu- 
temptuously stared at Mrs. Lmnuel Bochdale driving drearily 
about in long summer-afternoons in lier lonely carriage, 
with not a single fomalo friend to pay a morultig-visft to, ur 
sufler tho like infliction from;—not even at church, when 
quizsing her largo-figure and iieavy gait^—for she had not 
become more syipli-liko with added years,—they said she 
was gi’owing “ crumbie,” like lier father’s loaves, and won¬ 
dered she would persist in weariug the finest bonnets of 
all the cungi'egatiou. 

Nay, even I, bitter as I was, really pitied her, one 
sacrauieiit-day, when slie un'wittiiigiy advanced to the first 
“rail” of communicants; upon which all tho other “respect¬ 
able” Christians hung back till tho socoud. After that the 
Boehdales were not seen again at tho communion. Who 
could marvel? 

It was noticed, by some to his credit, by others as a 
point for ridicule, that her husband always treated her 
abroad and at home with respect aud oonsideration. Several 
times a few hunting neighbours, lunching at tho manor- 
house, brought word how Mrs. Lemuel Bochdale had taken 
tho mistress’s place at tabloi in a grave taciturn way, so 
that perforce every one had to forget entirely that ho had 
over joked aud laughed over her father’s colter with tho 
ci-devant Nancy Hino. 

For that honest old father, lie had soon ceased to give 
any trouble to his aiistooratio sou-in-law, having died 
qifictly,—in a comfortable and honourable bedroom at thu 
manor-house top,—and been buriod underneath an equally 
comfortable and honourable head-stone to tlie momory of 
" Mr. Daniel Hine■“ baker” was omitted, to tho great 
indignation of our village, who thouglit that if a tradesman 
.could 0 carry nothing” else, he ought at least to Carry the 
stigma of his trade out with him into thu next world. 

Mrs. Bochdale came home,—to the only house in the 
neighbourhood Which could bo found suitable,' It'was a 
little distance from, the village, and three ;|niles featii tho 
manor-house. Many, 1 believe, wished her to settle in some 
other part of the county j hot she briofiy said tifet she "pre¬ 
ferred” living, hero. ■ . 

Her jointure, and an additional allowuncie from the estate, 
whioh -was fully and regularly by my father,—hstill Mr. 
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ttifili; and yflu wgl be ablej therefore, even from oar poor Parrival; weary and belated, ■waa riding onward ouu dark 
dfeicrtptlon, to behold this templd with the eye of imaging' night, whither ho know not, when he heard tho dietant fall 
tion. of surf upon a beach. Making his way toward the shore, 

l^e it itaud, gorgeous in tho light of tho setting sun, he discerns tho twinkling light of a fisherman's hut. There 
' heat the summit of Montsalvage. Around it are hlsdk he is directed to a neighbouring castle. Arrived under a 
rocks, holding here khd there uhmcltcd snows; and beneath, gloomy mass of wall, he winds his horn; answers question- 
on the shoulders and spreading sides of the mountain, grows ing by pronouncing tho name of tho fisherman; rides across 
on impenetrable forest of cypress. The topmost tree-points the echoing drawbridge, and is received in the courtyard 
are touched ruddily by the sunset; the rest stand dark and by attendants with torches. He secs with surprise that 
stately, like a host of banners of green velvet, close-ranked, the tiltyard is overgrown with rank grass, as though many 
hanging heavily in a great calm. In the centre of the tern- a year had passed since any knight had broken lance there 
pie rises a dome covered with a golden mail, fantastically for love of fair lady. • They usher him into a vast hall, 
overrun by branching veins of blue enamel; and on the daxzling with tho blaze of a hundred torches. Ho passes 
summit flame; a giant carbuncle, the beacon of every Tom- up between couches of costliest workmanship, whorepn lie 
plar homeward-bound. Around the great central cupola four hundred knights,. On tho dais stand three marble vases 
stand siit-and-thirty towers, each with a spiral staircase filled with burning aloe-wood, raising clouds of fragrant in, 
winding round its outer wall. Above each tower thcro censo. In tho centre he sees a sick man reclining on a 
seems to hover motionless, poised on its outspread wings, couch. It is Anforta-s, tho Qrdl-king. Ho beckons Parzival 
an eagle made of gold. The slanting sun-rays aro flaslied to approach him. At tin's moment a page brings in .a lanco 
back from tho buruished breasts of this wondrous circle of from which blood is dropping; he carries it round among 
birds. Each eagle is in truth supported by a cross of crys- the kuights, who gaze upon it with looks of sorrow, somo 
tal, planted on the summit of every tower, too transparent uttering lainciitatious, otlicrs sighing and groaning sorely 
to be visible from where we stand; n symbol this, to the at the sight. Parzival looks on in silence. The preceptor 
pious fancy of the soldier-monks, of that invisible support of his youth, tho sage Sir Oournciuanns, had once warned 
the Cross aff’ords to man. At the base of every one of the him against asking questions. Tho wise advice is, in this 
six-and-thirty towers arc two octagonal chapels,—the minor instance, unwisely followed. Tlien, through a door of shin- 
shrincs which girdle the precincts of tho central sanctuary, ing steel, enter four princesses bearing golden candlesticks; 

Within the dome the knights sco above thenr a blue and those, with their robes of scarlet, are followed by eight 
vault dfbapphirc, on which are represented sun and moon maidens in gr.aas-grcen samite, carrying a slab of polished 
in diamonds and topaz; while a circle of brazen columns garnet. Then, amidst her l.adies, tho beautiful Repansc do 
supports this heaven of precious stones. Tho crystal pave- Sehoic comes in, tho queen of the Gral Castle, and lays bo- 
ment reflects the azure of the roof; so that the armed heel fore Anfortas a vessel of precious stone, 
appears to stand on air, .and every shining i)illar is imaged Now the feast is about to begin ; tlic hall is thronged 
by a line of light that seems to pierce unfathomable depths, with attendants, hearing golden ewers, setting out tho 
like that column of glory which descends from an evening tables, and presenting broad before the Grab The. bread 
sun into the calmness of tho sea. In this crystalline floor thus offered is jdaced upon the tables, and is, in tho very 
the art of the mosaic-worker has inserted fishes of every' act, transformed and multiplied into the various riands of a 
form, carved in onyx, that ghuieo and socin to glido as royal banquet. There are peacocks, the knightly birds, 
lights and shadows pass or fall upon them. The deep-browed g.arnislicd with their plumes, boars’ heads, and venison; 
window's arc rich with niany'-colonred m.arblo and many- and in the beakers gbanec and mantle the hijqtocras and 
coloured glass. The hues on one blend together in a ruddy inalvoisio and foaming mead ; while fruits worthy of pai'a- 
autumn brown ; those of .another flame with gold .and crifo- disc blush among their leaves in haskebs of fretted silver, 
sou, like the illuminated capitals of a missal; while a third Parzival at lust retires to rest, still without having asked a 
is crossed with blue over interstices of red, like a trellis- question; pa.sses the night troubled by mysterious dreams; 
work of araothy'.st filled with roses. Here the quaint design and in the morning, surprised at the universal quietness 
multiplies a pale flower, like a faint a'zurc flame shooting and silence, goes out through the now deserted hallj apd 
np between two plumo-likc leaves of emerald. Thcro lus- quits tho castle as ho came. As ho departs a page cries 
trous arrow-heads, ov fleur-de-Ut, scum to chase each other after him, asking tauntingly w'liy ho had put no question 
round the border. The graceful fantasies of oriental ara- to his entertainers. 

besquo overrun the snowy marble of the screen, llragons As it is possible that some of our readers m.ay not be so 
and gryphons on the groinings of tho roof plant their claws utterly destitute as Parzival of curiosity, we may add for 
eri mystie scrolls. In circlets of opal arc traced lambs with their benefit that tho silent knight lamented long and bit- 
banners, or castle-gateways with pillars of m.alachite and tcrly his lost opportunity'. Tho shadow of his gi'eat disap- 
purplo portcullises, in colours borrowed from tho thunder- poiutinciit followed him every where, darkened hope and 
clouds of summer and tho foliage of spring. faith, filled his soul with impious' murmuring, and drove 

Enshrined in tljo holiest place, boweroii deep in exquisite him out on lonesomo wanderings, far from all Christian 
CndloBures of sandal-wood and gold, of lapis lazuli and mar- folk and sound of holy bolls. At last this pride dissolves 
hie, lies the Holy Qrdl. Tho virtues of this stone of stones in ponitenoo; his faith returns; his purification is accmii- 
prolong the life and sustain tho vigour of the gallant com- plished. A messenger is sent to summon him to tho Grdl 
pany of goardfan-knights. Were a wounded man at the temple; lie himself is to he king. Eutering tho oiistlo a 
very point of death, one look tlierqon would give him six second time, ho finds Anfortas still a suffovor from tho wound 
days’ life. He who secs it dally, holds the secret of pe*r of the poisoned spear, sick almost unto dcatli, hut unablo to 
petual youth, and need fear no decay or any sickness. l!y die by reason of tho life-sustaining virtue inherent in the 
1 ^ life-giving powSr tho phoenix springs out of his funeral Grab Parzival releases him in an instant from his pain 
2??* lives anew—the typo of resurrection. On Good by^king the long-desired question, “ 'What ails thee?" 
Fnday a dovc, descending from the Skies, lays a consecrated It is pleasant to recognise tlie existence of such an ideal 
Wmor on the Gr&l; and thus its miraculous potency is every of Christian knighthood as that which animates the legend 
year renewed. It has "power, continues the legend, to of tho Sangreal in its more elevated forms. In an Oge when 
chwge a crust into a banquet; and has been thus permitted physical prowess was so highly valued, this tradition gave 
the miracle which fed the five thousand among the higliest place to that moral great^ss which conquers 
the Gdflean hiUs. pride and abandons self. At the same time, this self-con- 

^ now take a scene from the poem already men- quest is no " cloistered virtue," ascetio, phariSaical, and 
tioned; and how it; author, "Welfram, has handled the useless. The champion; of tho QiSl did not hide them- 

tradition. selves from tho wofld, though their relic and their residence 

^ * 
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worn to tlio world so groat a mystery. The brave four hun¬ 
dred were imagined riding through all the lauds of Chris¬ 
tendom, tho hopo of oppressed innocence, the terror of law¬ 
less strength. 

Men call this nineteenth-century prosaic. But are there 
not with ns also realities more wondrous than the phantom- 
tomjdo of the Grill, which only tho lowly-hearted can dis- 
eern ? 


A BATH IN THE I'YBENEES. 


“ On their way to Suherlachf; the big one is to taho baths 
there," screams a boy after us, in tho BCaniais patois, all 
tlirough tho village of Osso. It is fivii o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, and our unexpected npponraneo at that lionr attracts 
general attention. This boy happened to bo passing tho 
Muison 'Tonrre a.s preparations wore made for our starting; 
and having ascertained our destination from Michelle, ho 
thinks it worth while to turn b.ick from his work and fol¬ 
low us through Os.so. When wo have passed tho last house 
in the village, he stops, then hcsilales, and finally follows us 
OTi to Bodous ; appai’cntly he does not like to relinquish the 
oflioo which has made him of so mueli importance in the 
eyes of society. So the cry of “ On their way to Subcrlaohe” 
pursues ns until we have left behind ns th(>, last hou.so in Be- 
douB, and passed the oustom-honso ofiloors, chatting togotiicr 
on the balo.s of wool which have coTiie in from Spain this 
morning, and the “ gens d'armes” and “ gons de ville” taking 
their .accustomed rounds. We follow the high-road to Spain, 
parallel to that of Osse, but on tlie other .side, of tho river. 
On our w.ay we have numerous interrogatories to, answer 
from peasants at their work and wayfarers, and good cause 
to wonder at, but not admire, their pertinacity. A woman 
on horseback,—a great gaunt figure, riding not sideways, 
but otber ways,—overtakes us. Slie has on a largo hovided 
cloak, .and carries before andijehind her enough morcliaiidisc 
to fill a cart. Tho heads of three or four l.ambs and kids, 
stretching nut of the, mouth of tho wallet in which they are 
slung across the saddle, watch ns, bleating piteou.sly; and 
tho smell of those, half-dosen goat-milk cheeses make the 
clo.se vicinity of our friend urKie.sirahln. But close hy our 
side she will vide ; for she is determined to take hack to some 
distant village a full account of us ami our dnings, and does 
not know one word of French in which to ask her quc.stions. 
>S4e is of course a Bearnaisc, and her Beaniais patois is gib¬ 
berish to ns. Even if we knew something of the Beaniais 
patois of tho plaiivs, this would bo vminte.lligiblo ; it is so 
much coiTiipte.d by the close vicinity to Hpaiii, and constant 
interconrso between tlie Spaniards, AspoiS, and Basques. 
Every Bearnais, however, professes i^ior.ance of the Basque 
language, and abhorrence of the Basque population. The lan¬ 
guage, they say, is like Eiigllsb ; ask for the point of resem¬ 
blance, and they will toll yon that no one can lo.arn cither 
of them, bnfBasqucs and Eiigli.sh understand each other 
perfectly well. All this time onr friend has hold of us; and 
as every expletive in tho English language sounds mild in 
comparison to her guttural, wo can only submit until we 
reach tho path loading olT tho highway to Suhcvlaclifi. When 
she finds she is about to lose us, she holds out her hand and 
begs vociferously. This is the almost iiivariahlo ending to 
every conversation. M, Gorher says those people beliovo 
they exorcise charity in begging of the Euglisb ; they think 
that all the gold in California, all tho gold in Australia, ! 
and all the' gold from every gold-mine in Europe, Africa, and | 
Asia, goes to England; and that Englishmen travel solemnly 
and wearily ail over tig known world, up every high moun¬ 
tain, and to every dijlsi^ place difflcUU of access, in order to 
get ri,(l, if possible, ofiliw^of tlifc,&^^abundance of wealth. 

A little to tho 1^^'i^Mo.highWay stajids tho establish- 
.luent of HuberlaoliJ^]^^ffl|iroof only just above the surface 
of the gi-pund. and find ourselves in a kind of j 

barn; A storehous'e'^^^. wood, hay, and maize-straw, on 
heap|Af which figures twapped in tho brown woollen hooded j 

•"t- 


cloak of the country lie sleeping, or Waiting their turn 
•the bath. Wo descend the wooden stairs, and find ourSClVes 
in a long narrow corridor looking out on an excavated courts, 
yard; there, by means of a wooden pipe, the water is con¬ 
voyed from tho spring, which is covered With a hind of battel, 
into a well provided for it. 

Bound this pij)o and the well stand the drinkers, with 
small gln.sscs in their hands. They hare .each sat an hour, 
and as much Over as the attendant would lot them, in a 
warm bath; and they will wind up with drinking about two 
quarts of water. There arc men, women, and children, all 
with brown cloaks, a haudkerohief bound tightly round 
their beads, and the hood of the cjoalt pulled over this. Their 
black eyes and pallid faces look quite ghastly; which is 
searcoly to bo wendorod at, seeing that many of them have 
boon hero slncq three or four o'clock in tho morning, and 
have already undergone a pretty severe discipline. 

The Subcriaeh6 water is slightly sulphurous and not 
' quite cold, and its qualitie-s are so negative compared to tho 
many valuable sjirliigs in the Pyrenees, that it is not at all 
frequented by strangrws. Tho Aspois, however, make good 
use of it, and hold it a sovereign remedy for every disooso 
which flc.sh is heir to. 

We are in the corridor. On one side, as we have said, are 
the windows tliiongh which wo have watched the drinkers ; 
turn Toniid, and wo c.an, if yon please, watch the bathers, 
for all the doors of the bath-rooms facing ns arc half open. 
That elfi.sh little old woman with bl.aek and gray locks 
streaming down her hack, which seem so wiry that tho 
black liandkerchicf round her head cannot eonfino them, is 
the attendant. . Slio has on a blue linon-potticoat which 
reaches not far below her knees, ii brown an<l yellow 
handkerchief ov<t her shoulders, and apparently nothing 
more. 

You trj^ in vain to attract her attention ; it is only by 
catching at tho vessel of water she carries,—which is not a 
pail, hut a co])por caldron with two holes in the bottom 
bunged np with a bit of flax,—that we can stop her. She 
thoTi intimates, partly in patois and partly by signs, that 
sho will attfuid to us presently, that all tho baths are en¬ 
gaged, and that if we don’t believe it we c.an' look in and see; 
and sho storms out n volley of abuse .at a patient in a dis- 
l.ant bath who keeps on shouting for hot water. Appa- 
reiitly when she reaches him she administers it injudi¬ 
ciously ; for ho screams out, and sho yells at him like a wild 
animal. 

With or wltliout her permission wc can look into any 
bath-room. A long wooden trough, very suggestive of a 
coffin, stands on tho hare mud-floor; a wooden lid covers 
the trough, or bath, closely, a hole being out in it through 
wliieh tho patient puts his head, A chair, which stands by 
the side of tho batli, constitutes tho furniture of tho room. 
There arc pipes for hot and cold water; but neither is ever 
turned on by. the attendant, because a Bciimais when ho 
pays six sous for a bath likes to liavo bis racmey’s worth, 
and will take as much both of one and the other as over 
ho can get. For this reason the doors are made not to shut. 
The proprietor, wo are told, considers that an hour is quite 
enough for a bath, and CadoUe—tho old vroraan—has orders 
at tho expiration of that time to get tho patient out as sho 
best can. 

If when our turn comes you are inclined, dear reader, 
to enter tho hath, yon will greatly oHigo all those worthy 
peasants, who are waiting to know your decision, and who 
will with tho most intense interest watch your proceedings 
from the time you enter the hath until you leave it. Of 
course you don!t mind tho strong smell of garlic which per¬ 
vades this place, as it does every other. . • 

Subject to these Slight drawbacks, you will have a toler¬ 
ably oomfortablo bath ; and you can sit and watch that tall 
gipsy-looking woman who walks up and down before the door, 
determined to keep order, and show the strangers that she 
knows all about the deoenoies and proprieties of life. She 
swears the oath of the great Bfiamais king, and bids tho ohil-, 
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dr«Ji “ ventre-S^.t-Oi'^s,’’ to keep out of the w.%y; and if you 
are ignorant df'it, she wll be pi'oud to tell you that it was 
so i‘y nduste Enrico"—oui- own Henri IV.—^used to speak. 
Then she sings tlm songs of Deepourrins, the Burns of 
Beftijn, higb pitohpjd,-, in , a minor key,—long melancholy 
' sounds, and a tune that seems like a wail. That is " Xa hildt 
sous las .njouiitagnas,". the most popular of all his songs. Ypu 
will hear jt poaliug up, among the hills, whero an echo an¬ 
swers like a voice ; and the blind daughter of Madelon in 
the villa^ sings it all the day long in the room whore she 
sits alone to spu). 



AUTUMN IN THE (lARDEN. 


AtJTOTm is now a very cviilont presence with uS. There is 
a pretty Portuguese prox'crb toncerning this season,—" Tlio 
painter i.s ami)ng the vin<!S.” And truly, ho has been busy 
also among onr cbe.stnuts and beecbes, and tbey are glowing, 
in his beloved colours. Tbc transition Ironi late .summer to 
autuinn in .at least a.s beauiil'iil, if we do not love it so well, 
as that from winter to spring. For two or three weeks l)e- 
foro it can actually be said tliat one period has pa.ssed and 
the other arrived, there is a sublie yet manifest preparation 
going on. All the trees of the wood, the shrubs of tho gar¬ 
den, appear to bold tbemselves in tliat sittitude of still c.\- 
poet.ancy which cbar.acterises the approach of ebango. Tbey 
waft, visibly, till the “ fuTy finger” laid upon them shall 
claim their adherence to tho new lingj and in all the pomp 
of his coloured glory, and to the music of tlio raised voices 
of winds and waves, Autumn enters, and is regnant over 
tho land. 

lie has entered ; and tho prevailing influence is as ajj- 
parent in tlio flower-garden as in meadow and copse and 
liill-sidc. The more sliowy flowers of tho warmer rriid- 
Bea.son, — dahlia and aster, marigold, coreopsis, and soa- 
hious,—have already passed by. This is tlio season, iiidoed, 
when flower-beds look most desolate. It is the time for 
busy operations on the part of tho gardener, who is fvtlly 
oniployed in his energetic preparations for future spring 
radiance and summer glory. But to the more numerous 
race of “ amateurs,” lady-gardeners, or tlio mero lover of 
looking at the rc.sulta of other people’s labours, this is a 
period of dullness and torjiidity. It is provoking, in the 
clear sunshine of an October day, to glance at the somo- 
timo flower-beds, wlicro one can almost still detect the 
reflection of geranium-red, or niany-hucd verbena, and 
tho spicy perfume of heliotrope and carnation. It is for 
more satisfactory when tho last breath of warn air has 
passed by, when no lingering spiko of secntloss inignon- 
notte peop* out from tho cntanglemont of tho borders to 
taunt ns with rocollootions of the bygone floral festival. 
It is bettor when the ground is left-thrown, orderly, and 
bare—-with no sign on tho surface of tho underlying wealth 
that is there,—-snowdrops that will come to light on palo 
winter mornings, crocuses that are to glow in tho treaoher- 
ous hrdghtuess of March sunlight, and tulips-—^most painted 
and sophistioatod and self-conscious of flowers, which always 
look as if they knew |hat “ members of their family” are of 
tho highest aristocracy, purchased at fabulous prices, and 
petted end prized by Hutch and other connoisseurs in the 
ma^ollous manner we bear and read of. 

The Variety of spring bulbs is indeed so rich, that our 
gardens may easily bo made as proiligal of bloom in April 
M rn duty. No flower is lovelier, either for purity ofhue and 
form, or fragr^co, than the pheasautls-eye, or true “poets’ 
Narcissus. ’ Hyacinths, again, aro beautiful, yarioua, and 


easily cultivated. Only one primary caution should be 
observed by the amateur cultivator. Purchase the bulbs 
of some well-established and extensive dealer, as soon after 
their arrival as possible, so that they may-not have been 
; too much exposed to tho air. Select thoso bulbs that are 
large, well-shaped, and firm. (Experiencod gardeners say 
that if the late of tho bulb is sound and ripo, the other por¬ 
tion may bo depended on.) It will bo found that there are 
I some varieties moro suitable to outdoor growth, some 
I adapted for glasses, others that will flourish best in pots. 
Tho finest flowers are generally obtained by this latter 
inctliodj hut in all cas(!s where sijccial beauty or rarity is 
coveted, the mode of cultivation becomes a matter wliioh it 
is not in our province to trench upon: wo address those 
who have humbler ambitions, and are contoiitod with' sim¬ 
pler results. 

Besides those, we need only to mention the names of 
those hardy flowering huDjous roots, which aro to ho planted 
now that tho garden may he gay in early spring. lianun- 
euhis, gladiolus, tho iris in its Ihroo varieties—tho Irispu- 
mila being that whieli.flower.s in April and May, anemones, 
with tlieir brilliant colouring.s, looking host when disposed 
by themselves in largo ina.s,scs. A bed of anemones of all 
colours, to our thinking, far surpasses a similar quantity of 
tulips in delicacy of texture ajid harmony of tint. But wo 
have already confes.sed an heretical prejudie'e against tho 
last-named flower, and projudiee ought to he prepared to 
defer to contradiction. 

Apropos of our gardening chat, and especially appropriate 
to this season, is the curious calculation in M.de Candolle’s 
Geographic Jiolanipie, by which it appears that, “ from the 
middle of autumn to the end of winter, the temj)eratnre of 
the soil is warmer than that of tho air at tlio mean dc])th 
attained by roots; and on tlio contrary, at the season when 
tho plant is at its greatest vigour it is colder than tho nir. 
In the one ease tho maximum di.Tereneo between the air 
and soil occurs in Jarmary; and in the other case, during one 
of the summer mouths. In no case doo.s it oxceed At 
the end of winter, arid at the beginning of autumn, periods 
occur when there is no difroroneo between tho tenqieratiiro 
of tho air and soil. Thi.s fact, combined with that of tho 
resu-seitation of vegetable life in .spring, and its witlidrawal 
in autumn, seems to iudieute some direct adaptation of tho 
cooler soil to tho wants of plant.s at that season of the year.” 

Noticing some changes in the arrangement of tlie Clii.s- 
wiek Gardens, The Oanknem' Chronide conmuiits on tho 
jirovailing taste for exquisitely beautiful foliage, whleli is 
rapidly replacing merely gaudy flowers in the public 
favour. No one can doubt this, who has remarked, in 
the flower-shows of the past summer, tho prepoiideranco 
of those plants withont blossom, exhihilod aiid admired 
solely for their exquisite foliage. We trust tho conelu.sion 
to he drawn therefrom may bo equally con-ect. I’liorc is 
little fear of our running into the opposite evil of slighting 
the attractions of colour, which' is probably the most 
gcHorally appreciated of all kinds of beauty. The national 
taste has long needed chastening and harmonising a 
result which may he. roasonahlj’ expected to follou' an 
awakened regard for symmetry and grace of form. It is, 
perhaps, no ill sigit, that the growing predilection slionld 
begin so simply at the beginning, at Nature’s own exquisite 
curves and tracery, harmony of outlino atid perfection of 
detail, of which she is often as lavish in tho commonest as 
in tho rarest plants. 


THE WASlIINp-MACniNE. 

Tjte pressure of hard work has borne as heavily on women as 
on men, even in this civilised country and age. If men have 
laboured in the fleld, so have women; women have sh.ared 
tho toils of tho uiino as of the harvest-field. Tho slavery 
of tho shirt-maker has not been exceeded by many mas- 
culino hardships of modem times; and tlio toil of tho hlaok- 
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smith is probably not so 
proportjpuatoly fatiguing 
as. that of the hardest- 
worked of our women-la- . 
bourers, the washer wo- 
man. We mean, otf cbuwe, 
not the “ latm(3i«ss," with 
her establishment, her 
cart, her large oonneotion, 
independent manners, and' 
high prices; blit the Work¬ 
ing-women, the " bauds,” 
thu stroQg-limbod drudges 
who stand bonding over 
the tub, from six o'clock 
in the morning .till eight 
or ton at night, rubbing, 
rinsing, and wringing, 
with intervals of gossip 
and drink. 

Of course, in this, as 
in every class, there are 
exceptions. Bomo have 
seen “ better days," and 
received enough educa¬ 
tion to know bow decency 
and poverty can go toge¬ 
ther. But too many, how¬ 
ever, of these poor hard¬ 
working women are men¬ 
tally debased, socially de¬ 
graded. 

For reasons moral as 
well as sclontifie, tlien, do 
we heartily welcome the 
ingenious invention of 
the Indiana farmer, Chris¬ 
topher llolliugsworth, 
which wo aro about to 
describe. 

AVa.shing by machin¬ 
ery has been attempted 
and practised even with 
success lung ago ; but 
none hitherto has been 
so efleetual as to entirely 
]>ruvent the necessity for 
manual labour, or so sim¬ 
ple as to bo adapted for 
general use. The new 
American Washing-ma- 
ehiiio appears to meet 
both these ditlicultics. 

The whole operation of 
washing is performed by 
floating balls, soifto two or 
three hundred of which, 
made of elm-wood, and. TniK.nr.cs, wrrn nouns'or sirmo, 
about the sixe of a Seville 

orange, aro put into a trotigh two or llirco feet long by fif¬ 
teen inelies deep, containing water or soapsuds. At tlie back 
oftlie trough is placed a fulenuu, with acroES-bcain attached 
to it, like a common pump-handle. "On oho side of the 
fulcrum,” says tbo SVntM, ” an apparatus like a small win- 
.. dow-sash, to :Wbic]i the clothes to bo washed are fastcued, 
is suspended from the crosstbeam immediately over the 
mouth of the trough; and at the extreme end of the beam, 
on the opposite side of the'fulcrum, is a box, into which 
weight may bo put until it slightly weighs tho sash up in 
tho'air. This done, the person performing tho operation 
moves the beam-handle up and down as if she were pumping 
water; tho effect of which is to immerse tho sash laden with 
clothes among the balls and suds, and move it about among 
them. Tho balls produce a gciitle friction upon the linen. 




which, without in tha 
slightest *degreo injuring 
its fabric, or breaking or 
tearing off buttons, ef- 
^ . .fvotuaUy r((fnove»,ey.ory 
trace of dirt in an ^ci^- 
' bly few miiiutea, tihd the 
-Operation is complete, Tho 
labourreqnircais so alight 
'. that a from' twelve 
to. fourteen'yoMra of ago 
may perforn»ii'’avit)t«aae. 
In ebms;of't]ie^'’ptimtlt 08 
of larger abie .iiid greater 
cost the requisite motion, 
pr^uced by.' turning a 
wheel, is even done at less 
trouble. The action mado 
on the linen is eqniralciit 
to tho oi'dinary threefold 
process of poundingf rub¬ 
bing, and squeezing; and 
as it can never exceed tho 
rcsistanco offered by tho 
floating balls, it is there¬ 
by kept within bounds, 
which aro perfectly safe 
for tho most delieato fab¬ 
rics, tho wear and tear be¬ 
ing,indeed,less thauin or¬ 
dinary washing by hand. 
Tho moohino was exhi¬ 
bited at tho Paris Exhi¬ 
bition, where it attracted 
considerable interest, and 
numbers were sold. Seve¬ 
ral of the Parisian laun¬ 
dresses adopted it-; and 
others of them, who were 
not able to pay for it at 
once, did so by instal¬ 
ments, rather than remain 
without it, Tlio consump¬ 
tion of soap and fuel is 
much less than in wash¬ 
ing by lumd; and the fin¬ 
gers of the operator arc 
never wet during the pro¬ 
cess, oxcopt to the extent 
necessary in i>utting tho 
clothes into the sash, and 
taking out and wring¬ 
ing them when washed. 
In tho saving of labour, 
time, and material, its ad¬ 
vantages can licareely bo 
exaggerated; wUla tho 
«T TKK raitNaii tautnna rRAcitta, prioo is not tlnch' as to 

prevent its general 110 ©.” 
Time and experionoo must be allowed to test every new 
invention before its absolute and perinanent value oaa bo 
assured. But about this there is ccrtldnly apparent that 
simplicity which is almost an. invariab^ oharact^stio of 
effectual completeness in aH invoUlious, gireUt and small. 
We trust the result luay ho widely suoareaful; and tlut by 
moans of tills machino, in tht next guMln^on,- one' rsoo at 
least of over-worked women may nave approached some¬ 
thing nearer to tho standard of feminine humanity. We 
have hopes that this improvement in machinery, while 
tending to excludo women from harsh and degr^ing oc¬ 
cupation, will remit them to a field of labour now grsdu* 
ally opening to them,—^labour suitable to their physical 
strength, and not incompatible with intervals of rest and 
culture. 
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EtTGfiira: DEIiAOROIX. 


It will not soon bo forgotten, that wondrous exhibidoh of 
the Avenue Montaigne in the bright and busy summer of 
• mji. 

ThOModer whO was a visitor there will remember the 
Or(fti^tl0alon seeond in importance.' as to space, but con¬ 
taining works of art of a higher order than even the Salon 
iTSonnour. 

Around the walls of the former wore suspended the best 
pictures of Henri Lehmann, of HyppoUto Flandrin, of Kran- 
VoIh, and of other distinguished artists; but the attraction 
of that eaUtn for the diite Of artists and amateurs consisted in 
tlie thirty-five pictures by Eugisno Delacroix. On a gloomy 
day—and there ore always some gloomy days in the briglitest 
sumnief—and on.a chilly one (for the cxliibition closed very 
late in the season), groups gathered round the walls which 
were illumined by the works of Delacroix, as if they throw 
forth rays of warmth as well as of brightness. 'I'hero was 
“ Tlie 'I’aUiiig of Constantinople by the Crusaders,” with its 
effulgent harmony of colonr thrown over the conquerors 
mill their horses, over the eonquerod, over old pleading 
feeble men and trembling prostrate women, over the white 
city and the deep-blue oriental sky ami sea and mountains, 
with the warmth of lone carried into the dark shadows 
of winding streets and between the columns of a marble 
palactn Tlicn there was tlmt page of the revolution of JStIO, 
where tlio figure of Libei tjq with firo flashing from her eye, 

. bearing aloft her criiiKSOii banner, stands on a barricade in 
a narrow street of the old citd,—lierself, her brown skin, her 
flag, lighted up by a July sun; wdiilo deep shadows and 
dashes of light fall ulteniate],y on the dying and the dead. 
A oonmiumoratioii of the luvolntion was ordered from the 
painter by tbe govermneut of Louis riiilippe, which had, 
however, recommended a subject different from that finally 
adopted. The battle of Ji'mappes, in wdiicli Louis Philippe 
had figured not only as a hero, hut a .laeohin, was the 
theme seleelcd by government. i)olaeroi.x had been a 
spectator of the lieroi.sui of the people on thu three daj’S, 
iiud jireferred painting lii,s " Liberty.” 'J’lie govoniiuoiil 
paid for it, and it wa.s in tho following year exliibitod. 
'I'he sonsatioii pnxhieod was .so thrilling, tliat, hi/ order, 
it was banished from publio view, and hidden amongst 
tho hitiiher of the garrets in tlie j.ouvrc.—'J'o return to 
the Orand Stduit: there, too, was “The Death of Valen¬ 
tine,” from Fausl, a niglit scene, amidst murky streets, 
down which a silver moonlight glides, and hdls on the 
murdered body. On another wall was a sumptuous a.s- I 
semblago of opposing colours in the mad dance of “ 'J’lie 
Fanatics of Taugers,” “ 'The Battle of Nancy," “ The Kxecu- 
tion of Marino Faliorn,” and “The Death of tho Bishop of 
Liege.” Ill the lust tho old man is dragged into his own 
episcopal palace by order of tlie Boar of Ardeiiiies, and mur¬ 
dered amidst tho glitter of knives and tho gleaming eyes of 
savage drunken soldiers. tVlio will forgot the liombrandt- 
doptii of that horrible though festive hull! 

But it is in tho “Apollo destroying the serpent Python" 
that Delacroix has surjiasscd himself. Hero, indeed, wo boo 
the brilliiuicy of liis palette—lii.s power of hamionising 
colonr. This picture foniis tho centre of the coiling iu the 
Apollo G-allery at the Louvre. Many an English visitor 
■pas.soH witliout noticing it. It is said by tho observant 
guardian# of the Louvi'e that the English have a particular 
distasto for looking at pictures placed in ceilings. The atti¬ 
tude required in such a case is indeed irksome; but if any 
simjeot can justify its position overhead, it is certainly cue 
where the sun is represented in his noon-tide glory. This is 
so with the “ Apollo” of Delacroix. Tho paintor has clio.scn 
the moment when tho waters of tho Deluge have passed 
trom the earth, leaving tho mountains visible, while mon¬ 
sters of the deep arc still floating hero and there ; one dead 
leluale body, tragic in its. aspect, is seen amongst tho ra- 
tinng ■waters, and new it the gigantic Python of mytho- 
fogy. Ajiollo, jn the oshtre of the picture, and in a circle 


I of light; ha an attituda of god-like power and grace, levels 
! liis dart at the serpent, who writhes and erects liimself in 
dreadful anticipation of that sure weapon. 'X'lie light against 
which tlie body of Apollo is defined dazzles the eye, and 
mellows tbe drapery of the figure into a deep orange. 'The 
rainbow, too, forming the robe of Iris, and all the mingled 
colours in tho draperies of tho Olympian goddesses who are 
: spectators of Apollo’s prowess, go straiglit to the sense of 
harmony, and enchant the visitor into forgetting tho posi¬ 
tion of his head as ho gazes on this chef-d'auvre iu liio 
vaulted roof of the magnificent gallery. ■ 

We could almost lugret having dwelt so long on this 
single attribute of tlie-works of Delacroix. After all, colour 
is suburdiiiato in his paintings to his higher characteristic 
—a creative and inqictuuus imagination. Colour with him 
becomes an instrument of tliu imaginative faculty, and is 
oniployed to illustrate vividly the ‘ passion of tho mind. 
'J’hose who know the original of the engraving whicli pre¬ 
cedes these remarks will at imeo admit that wu render sim¬ 
ple justice to tho master. They will rciiiomber tho lurid 
flames, tho sombre gray background, the pallor of tho two 
poets, their mantles,—that of Dante' of passioiiato red, ivitli 
calm pale-green limie, suggesting his intense .and, at times, 
pity-breathing verso; the green -aTcath of 'Virgil and his 
rich brown garb, sigiiifieant of the poet of tlie pastoral; tlie 
waves black In their de.solatioii; the blood-sliot.eyes of tlie 
eondemned clinging to the boat;—every tone telling on tho 
emotions of one or other of the figures, or on tho eliaracter 
of thu place, 

Tho “ Dante and Virgil entering the Infernal Uegions" 
was the first picture ofDulacioix’s adniittod by the Aiauleiiiy 
on tlie rany i'lito the annual exhibition of l’ari.s. Many of 
his previous works had hern rejected. He was regarded a.s 
an innovator ami an iinaginutive revoLutiohiuiirc by many 
learned and tiislingiiished painters, who taunted him with 
his contempt of uioderatioii and of tho traditional rulos of 
art. He replied to their reproaches, “The wliolu world shall 
not iireveiit my seeing rlhiig.s in niy own way.” .He per¬ 
severed in Ilia originality, and left behind liiiii systems uiu! 
schools and that kind of loro which he call.s “ academical 
receipis.” He, who wa.s then a rebel iu art, is now acknow¬ 
ledged by critics and tiio public voice to ho a “law-giver.” 

iriie “D.ante and Virgil’’.appeared iu tho Salon of J8i2. 
It is a painting the aspect ofwliicli falls on the eye and on 
tho mind with a powerful and gloomy interest. A souvenir 
of tho old masters of the thirteomli and fourteenth century 
cro.sses you as you,stand before it. The hiiud that executed 
that picture was sure of itself, and followed uiichoekcd thu 
just hut ardent impulse of a poetical imagination. Dante 
was ils insplrer; and tho painter, whoso mind is analogous 
to that of tho old Florentine, and has his political as well as 
his poetic sympathies, evidently had an intention to avenge 
the grand exiled poet by representing the condemned spirits 
as his persecutors. So says tlie text in tlie catalogue of 
1822. Tlie picture is,iudeed,onc of sombre poetry. Dante ami 
Virgil are cressing the infernal river iu tho beat of old Charon. 
They pass amidst a crowd of lost souls, who are striving to 
save thurasolvcs by entering the boat. Dante is supposwl to 
bo alive, but pallid with the horror of tbe place. “Virgil has 
tho calm and tho livid tint of deatln Tho wretched eulprits, 
whoso torture is the eternally unfoliilled desire of arriving 
at tho opposite shore, cling to tho littlo vessel. One lias 
been thrown back by ils rapid motion, and is rephingod into 
the black waters. Another hold.s fast and would enter, but 
that a woman adliorcs as tenaciously, and obstructs him. 
He gives lier a repulse with his foot—a blow that shall force 
her to loosen her frantic grasp. I'wo other figures have 
seised tho boat with their teeth; and one almost hears the 
yell of disappointment iu seeing their impotent writliiugs. 
The selfishness of tormuut, the dcspoir.of hell, uro written on 
their faces, and expressed in every movement of their limbs. 
Tho figures are grouped and thrown into attitudes which 
can but remind ono of the “Last Judgment” of Michael 
Angelo, yet without a thought of imitation. It is the spirit. 
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the power, the nustcrity of tlio old master alone with which 
the modern one has imbued himself. 

“ The Massacre of Scio;" another of his early works, now 
at the Luxembocirg, is an equally intense though Ic.ss ima¬ 
ginative expression of the temble. It is a picture of human 
passion and suflering on this earth of ours, and is replete 
with actuality in its interest. It is iniposisiblo to con¬ 
template this picture without a sickness of the heart at the 
sight of such accumulated misery. A battle has been raging 
in a vast plain in Greece. The sea is black .against the 
hdrixon, villages ai'e burning, and Turkish victors, hot 
from the final encounter, give loose to massacre. You see 
them in the distance; but amidst smoke and disorder you 
can follow the expression of their deadly hate by their 
movements and the glare of their upraised weapons. It is 
the foreground of the picture that shows the most terrible 
details. There pestilence .adds its horrors to those of cruelty 
and war. What despair as well .as tender helpless love are 
scon in the motionless figure of the young Greek wife, 
against whom her husband leans wounded and expiring ! A 
boy is supporting tlie head of his dying mother. Another 
child is creeping towards the bosom which can no longer 
nourish him ; his mother has relaxed her grasp—she is dead. 
An old woman sits petrified by despair, careless of the 
liorso’s feet, whoso next stop must c-rush her. A young girl 
is hound to tlie horse of a savage Turk, whose sabre is raised 
to fell the man flying to deliver her. There is pestilence in 
the air, there are lurid tints in the sky: a current rims 
through the whole picture which penetrates the mind with 
its dramatic intensity. 

Delacroix seems to delight in this kind of subject. lie 
lias rarely cbosen joyous ones. From whatever jioct or 
historian ho draws his theme,—Shake.speare, or Goethe, or 
Dante,—gi'iof or crime are the elements of his compositions. 
We may cite, in proof of tliis, Othello and Lady Macbeth, 
the Prisoner of Chillon, Tasso in prison, tlio Bishop ofLiege, 
Doissy d’Anglas, and many others. To flowers, however, lie 
sometimes turns, as if to forget man and his sad destinies. 
He groups them con amwe, and steeps them in sunlight and 
dew. If he had not been the first historic painter of modern 
France, he miglit liave hocn its first flower-painter. Like 
many other gieat masters, Delacroix has a singular doliglit 
in investing tlie liorso witli liigh and almost heroic qualities. 
In painting the lion and tlie tiger ho is superior to Hulicns 
or Schnoyders. His last picture of tlie “Lion-hunt” is a per¬ 
fect revel of colour and of action—a work tliat astounds. 
The painter has played with his subject almost audaciously, 
and his triumpli is lliercfore tbe more extraordinary. 

It is to bo regretted that Delacroix, in liis monumental 
paintings at tlie Hotel de Ville, in tbe Cliamber of Deputies, 
ill the Library of the Luxembourg, lias cliosen old mytlio- 
logical used-up subjects or trite allegories whicli have no 
liuiiian interest. He lias in those eases defrauded himself 
of tliat direct response wbieli more life-like tiioines would 
have clieitod. 

The faults that have been attrihniod to Iho pictures of 
Delacroix are — an incorrectnoss in his dr-awing, and the 
absence of a sense of beauty, especially of female beauty. 
As for his drawing, his detractors have long given’ up 
their hostility on that point. What was supposed to he a 
deviation from truth is now acknowledged to be only a 
deviation from routine. As to the alleged want of beauty 
in his personages, it is true we must not look to him for the 
thousand prettinesses and graceful or voluptuous forms 
which delight many. The genius of Delacroix is expression. 
In his women, it is the revelation of their inner selves, 
their dovotedness, their suflering, their heroism, whether in 
a good or evil cause, rather than more physical beauty, that 
he fixes on his canvas. 

The career of this great artist has been one of perfect 
independence; and “ through evil and good report,” often in 
suffering and need, he has worked out his own ideal. A 
great and illustrious woman, Madame Sand, says, in her 
own admiral^'aj^uneir, •' Delacroix has not only been great 


in his art, hut great in his artist-life. I do not speak of his 
private virtues; friendship must not publish them with the 
sound of a trumpet. But what in Delacroix belongs to 
publio. appreciation, for the profit which a noble example 
cannot fail- to produce to others, is the into^ity of his con* 
duot, his disinterestedness os to money, his humble mode 
of life, which he has home rather than make tlic IC^k con¬ 
cession of his principles in art to the tastes and ideas of the 
moment—often hut the tastes of men in power. It is the ’ 
heroic perseverance with which in suffering he has pur¬ 
sued his career, laughing at idle attacks, never rendering 
evil for evil, exhibiting every year in the midst of a fire of 
invective, giving himself no repose, nor envying the ridi¬ 
culous pomp with which those parvewM artists surround 
themselves who care for nothing so much as the patronage 
of the rich and powerful." Delacroix felt undoubtedly that 
sooner or later ho should trium]>h. So, indeed, he has done. 
Now governments, ministers, and prefects are at his feet; 
and ho has not time, with all his wonderful economy of that 
precious jewel, to execute all the commands which throng 
upon him. 

Delacroix is a powerful and elegant writer, although ho 
has a distaste for authorship. Yet, having little time to 
devote to the pen, he has iiiorc than once wielded it, as lie 
wields liis pencil, witli equal furco and fire. One ofliis arti¬ 
cles appeared in a contemporary review ou aii occasion 
■nliicli liad strongly roused liis roseiitinent. A very fine 
copy of the “ Last Judgment” of Michael Angelo had been 
sent from Horae; it seemed to attract little of the nlteution 
or admiration of tlio public, and had even Ixion spoken of 
liy certain critics as a model likely to corrupt or mislead 
tlie taste of .students. Michael Angelo, of all tlie oneieiit.s, 
is the most revered by Delacroix. His article ujioii tin; 
celebrated picture seemed in its gr.and energy as if it were 
n commentary written by Michael Angelo liiniself. 

Eugene Delacroix is in liis fifty-eiglitli year, but looks 
limeli younger. He lias delicate heallli; a nervous S3'S- 
tem BO delicately organised, tliat iilij'sical suflering in one 
shape or otlier is too constantly liis companion. His 
features are not regular or liaiidsouie, in the coimiion ac¬ 
ceptation of the word ; but the nostril, which is iu perpetual 
vibration, and tlie conipressed moutli, indicate the sensi- 
tivcnc.s.B and the concentrated po'u’cr of his nature. He has 
fine and abundant black liair, wliich wave.s around a square 
iutelligciit forelicad. He is of the middle heiglit, ami lias 
a sligiit and well-i>roportioned figure. Delacroix is tlie sou 
of a Minister for Foreign Affairs under the Directory, wlio 
was succeeded bj' Talleyrand. Ho relates himself, that in 
ins cliildhood lie escaped as if by miracle from various ac¬ 
cidents of fire and flood. He twice fell into tlie ^Yntcr; 
tiiiee at the Port of Marseilles, whence ho was drawn out 
lialf-tlrowiicd by a sailor. In his infancy lie was siin'ouiided 
by flumes in liis cradle. Op anotlier occasion, ho poisoned 
liiraself by swallowing verdigris. 

Delacroix, from his station in society, necessarily re¬ 
ceived a fine and classic education. Ho is a profound scholar, 
and is well versed in the literature, not only of Franco, 
but of England and other countries. Shakespeore is his 
idol. 
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THE NEW ACTOR. 


It is too late to record as a matter of news, but not as a 
matter of satisfaction, that Mr. Charles Dillon has opened 
the Lyceum Theatre with his excellent performance of Bel- 
phegor. An actor less indebted for his great success to 
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triok, or to those ortifioUl Aids which so often substitute 
histrionie power, w« bare never witnessed. His conception 
is derived ft'om impulses purely natural, and illustrated with 
a truth of emotion, a happy variety of stylo, and a perfect 
ease, which belong to the instincts of genius, and to which 
mere study can never attain. His rendering of the pathetic 
scone in the poor mountebank's history, when he first learns 
that his idolised wife has left him fur her hoblo relatives, 
is a rare example of dramatic truth. He anticipates the 
event from the first, stands motionless while the progress 
of the inner struggle records itself on his face—bewildered 
doubt deepening to fear, fear to agony. Then, with a stifled, 
cry and a wild rapidity of motion that contrasts powerfully 
with the fixed silence before it, ho bursts into the vacant 
room. A minute or two, and ho totters back; his worst 
fears coiiflrmed, and his frame bowed down with the burden 
of a life’s misery. How easy would it bo to render the 
situation by loudness of apostrophe, by tlio conventional 
start and gesture, to give no one glimpse of the true human 
feeling, it.s developments and transitions, and to draw ap¬ 
plause for the mistake !—Mr. Dillon drew tears. 

Under the auspices of such a manager, and with the 
powers-of such an actor, there is liu/ie that a natural and 
wholesome drama may yet flourish. AVhat may be Mr. 
Dillon’s quaUGcations for Sliakcspearc we have yet to learn. 
Dut within the range to which ho has yet confined himself 
a wide and interesting field of dramatic achievement is com¬ 
prised ; and even should the actor's triumphs bo extended 
no furtlier, wo have still ample reason to congratulate both 
him and the public. 


PASSAOES FROM THE DIARY OF MARGARET 
ARDBN^. 

COMMUNIfcATKD BY LBV, A UTIIOK OK “ OII.nEnT MASSBUOEn.” 

Is Two Parts.—Pakt I. 

/une 17, 1822. 0 what a weary place is tins Holly Bank 1 
Hero am I for a threo montlis’ visit; and already, after five 
days, am 1 dismally haunted by tlio spirit ofdullnef.s. l.hicle 
Joshua, being firmly persuaded in his own mind that new 
books are not half so good as old ones, docs not patronise 
modem literature, much to my distress. Yesterday I asked 
him respoctfully for soinetlung to read—(lie keeps hia book.s 
locked up bcliind glass-doors)—and lie offered mo Johnson's 
Dictwiuiry. “There, niece,” said he, “study tliat; most 
boarding-school misses are deficient in spelling.” I accepted 
the volume with a curtsey, and liaudod it to Cousin Maria, 
whom her father has educated at homo on new principles: 
she bristles all over with definitions as a tip.sy-eakc docs with 
almonds, and talks about philology as ordinary women do 
of babies. She thanked me, and said of all studies grammar 
and the construction of languages was to her the most edi- 
fying; she docs not care for poetry, or romances, or history 
—indeed,^ she reminds me of nothing so much as a person 
who persists in' grubbing up the roots of plants, instead of 
admiring their graceful forms, bright foliage, or lich fruit. 
But Maria is good-naturod notwithstanding her learning; 
and seeing that I was really likely to fall into mischief 
purely through idleness, she brought up from the depths of' 
her apron-pocket the. key of the book-closet, to which out-of- 
dato pamphlets, magazines, and reviews are exiled; and 
suggested that perhaps I might find some light-reading 
amount them. Thither accordingly I flew, and pounced 
^eediiy n^n a pile of dusty quarterlies; an armful of which 
1 carried off to my sanctum for private consumption. They 
aic as a gold-mine to me: I lovo a review—a good one— 
wiictlicr tender, or ferocious, or satirical. Prom these gray 
impor-oovored tomes I have disinterred some opinions of 
storiuig metal, which, having boon tried in the furnace of 
tim^haye lost nothing; but now and then I also turn up 
a clod winch only enshrines an earth-worm. I liked espe- 


oially to find an echo of my orvn sentiments; but it vexes 
me more than a little to see poetry which is sweet to mo as 
the sound of many waters sneered at as the veriest doggrel. 
Ah, well! there are the poets, in green and crimson and pur¬ 
ple and gold, behind Uncle Joshua’s glass-doors; while these 
slaishing reviewers lie mouldy arid dustyf given over a 
prey to the ravages of mico in attic obscurity. 

June 18. I hope and trust some event will turn up soon 
to Stir the slumberous routine of Holly Bank. Wo don’t live, 
wo vegetate, and shall turn into dormice—(dormice or dor- 
mouses, which is it ? Mem. to ask Cousin Maria)—soon, if 
nothing happens, I have only a further instalment of tlio 
reviews for Aunt Doo. Slio will think I have had a very 
prosy time; and so I have, thus far; but it is useless to 
complain. Well, these old books have introduced mo to the 
private life of France as depicted in the memoirs of cele¬ 
brated people, and any thing but a pleasant impression they 
give of our neighbours’ morality: tile critic seems to have 
experienced a righteous pieaSurti in dissecting these books, 
in exposing to daylight the hideous ravage of chi-onio dis- 
I case, the deformed limb, o." llio wilful warping of what 
j might have grown straight; no decent raiment is permitted 
to shroud the moral decay of life and truth; it is made to 
stand before us stripped of its masking garments, horrible 
as the loathly lady in tlie old rhyme. Madame du Chatolet, 
Madame du Deft'aud, and many other madames of more wit 
than wisdom, enliven the dreary mass with smart sayings 
and doings. How long will it bo ere order is educed from 
this moral chaos? Ifl can do nothing else at Holly Bonk, 
I can get up an epitome of ancient literature that will as¬ 
tonish Aunt Doo. 1 wonder how they all are at Darlston; 
I have not heard from my father sineo I left home; I wili 
write to-morrow to tiie little ones. 

June 24. An arrival at Holly Bank,—Mr. Matthew Con¬ 
stant, who is to marry Cousin Maria: a little man—mousy 
face, soft liair, and a sleek uiidertoned manner. It is gi'eat 
fun to see how he obeys Maria; I am sure she ordered him 
to propose to her—lie never could have dared to do it with¬ 
out prompting. Any body to watch them might think tliey 
had been ten years married. There is none of what Maida 
calls “ foolish jihilaiidcring” between tliem; it is all sys¬ 
tematic business love-making. Mr. Matthew has several 
little peculiarities of pronunciation which offend Maria’s 
correct ear mightily; though they give her opportunities 
of displaying licr erudition, and airing her roots and deriva¬ 
tions. I am glad my father did not think it necessary to 
have mo cultivated so liighly. 

Last night, wliile Maria and I wore looking over some 
beautiful gown-pieces whioli Mr. Matthew has brought from 
town for her, I asked a question which has been in my mind 
ever since I saw him,—what could first haiw put.it into her 
head to think of maiTying him ? and she replied with the 
most artless candour— 

“ AVhy, Margaret, I suppose I must be married some day; 
and os he asked me, and there was nothing against him, I 
thought I might as well get settled at once. The little man 
is very woU worth having: his income is larger than my 
father’s, you know,” 

“ And do you love him ?” This question was, I confess, 
put in rather a mocking incredulous spirit, aJid Maria took 
mo up smartly. 

“Love and stuff!” she ejaculated. “ What has lovo to do 
with it? 1 am going to be properly married, and of course 
I shall love Matthew : hut I don’t like nonsense.” 

The very idea of nonsense as connoctod with Cousin 
Maria is profanation: her sliarp face looked so much sharper 
at the mere possibility of any being inflicted upon hor, tliat 
1 was fain to niako a laughing apology for my indiscretion 
in suggesting it. 

“Your head is full of romance, Margaret,” mid she 
grandly; “ by the time you are my ago, it is to be hoped 
that you will be more practical.” 

“I hope I shall not; I’ll never marry anjKj^^y unless 
I.lovs him with all my heart and all my apttl^ 
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.. ^jjlaiia ia getting old—quite Bbc-and-twenty—nnd she is 
set i^re^y j but she is too nice for Mr. Matthew Constnnt. 
Bhft ought to know what site likes, bowerer. One thing is 
attain, she would not tnaka a nioe kiuid old maid like Aunt 
Doe; fliid she mag qtake k good wife: I don't know. 

June 20.. Yester^/ io aa archery meeting at Danby 
Grange i it was very gay knd pleasant, though nearly all 
the people wore strangers to ine. Danby is a grand house: 
its master is a liadlelbrr^not very young,—who has tra¬ 
velled all, the world over, and who is vety scientific. I 
thought him proud and stiff, but he is not generally disliked; 
Chanotte Petersham said she was ready to swcai' obedience 
to, him. at any monaent on his rent-roll. Charlotte is going 
in .marry a lieutenant in a marching regiment, and neither 
«f them has sixpence; hut I like this sort of marriage much 
better than Maria’s, who calls them love-siCk goose. 

Tlie first prize was won by Mr. Danby himself—a beau¬ 
tiful silver arrow—and he gave it to me: because, I sup- 
pose, I had no chance of winning one for myself, and was 
an uncomo-out girl. Uncle Joshua said it was a compliment: 

• all tlio mon gave tlwir prizes to somo lady. Mr. Matthew 
shot 1 know not how many times, in hopes of having a 
trophy to present to Maria; but ho could not even hit the 
target, and she said he made quite a siniplcton of liirasclf by 
trying, for ho had never, to her certain knowledge, handled 
a bow before. < There was a dancing-party afterwards, but 
none of us stayed for it. To-morrow Uncle Joshua has a 
dinner:party: Mr. Danby is coming to moct tiro Broughs 
and Petershams: we hear' that he intends to stand for tho 
COUi>ty at the next election. I am very glad of a little 
variety: it will bo hard work to get thi’ough tiro three 
mouths to Cousin Maria’s wedding; I wish it were “ over 
nnd done with,” as she always cries herself when sho has 
to leave her grammars and dictionaries to try on drosses. 

June 28. Last evening’s dinner w-ent off very pleasantly. 
Mrs. Brough is always nice, and Charlotte keeps every body 
lively wherever she goes. She told me sho was having all 
her boxes made so that they could be turned into beds, 
couches, easy chairs, and tablos. She has designed and su¬ 
perintended the making of them herself, and generously 
offers to make over the drawings to me when tho earpenter 
has done with them; expressing her firm conviction that 1, 
like herself, shall somo day maivy a penniless lieutenant. 
Well, bettor a penniless lieutenant than ‘a Mr. Matthew 
Constant. That stealthy little man exasperates me. I shall 
quai-rel with him before long, I know. 

1 bad to sing last night, and somobody said I had a fine 
natural organ. Fine natural fiddlestick 1 

Uncle Joshua is in tho most absurd good humoUr with 
mo this morning: wo none of us know how to interpret his 
vivacity. He lias even gone so far as to unlock the sacred 
glass-doors of his bookcase, and to give mo permission to 
help myself He asked at breakfast if 1 should like to have 
a pony to rido while 1 am at Holly Bank. Of eourso 1 should; 
li would scarcely be dull then. ’There is going to be a grand 
.hall at Holmby next month: I should like to go; but there's 
, no chance of it. 

. /.fme 29. Uncle Joshua was very prompt in finding ma 
a poity; he bought one yesterday of Mr. Poteisham, after 
we ha4 talked about it, and this morning I have tried it 
over Molnghy Moor. It is a nice spirited animal i dark brown, 
with bl^k mope.and tail; really a pretty creature. But 
wkat has mada/nnole Joshjua, with whom I was never a 
favourite, iake’. such a. generous fit, I cannot tell. Maria 
looks .mysteriods, ahd says he lias his reasons, if they are 
past our finding cru^. 

In passing tb^Mlgh llauby village Mr. Danby overtook 
us ; he Was going to Holml^ uso, and We rode together. 
Ho i^ an atnusin'g man when one kiioWs him better, but 
awfully proud ; t should soY h«! vronld itever forgive pr for- 
. .get an offence; he has the most'obiftWta jjnhttth In, the 
is ?iot handsome, indeed pe^le call him plain) 

ho is not that either: I db«Tt quite iitote iVhat Soft of a 
fajteit'is, ' ' 


June 30, Last evening Mt,'D^hy cahiS over withjflSrt 
any.invitation; we were aU « 'aliirprised while We-teSse , 
idtting at'dessert tb hear a Hug at the. doodr-hell) and in^ho 
come. An impottatieu of ihteign 

Joshua gave him h general invitation for tbe*flittee, ifho 
fonnd himself dull for Jack of company in his ,gveiife h»*>i^i 
and Maria gave him a long l^ure on phidolOgY! » »* tpjf i 

belief he did not un&rstand any thing She sftW; for hP-sfo 
coded to every one of her propositions, even when she C<m^' !) 
tradioted herself, That Odious little Mr. Matthew, .GcoStent i 
tried all tho evening to be facetious, and failed dismatly l 
Maria tried to frown him into silence, but did not succeed) ' 
I think she is half-ashamed oi him sometimes in Society) 
when ho 'will distinguish himself by talking humorously) 
as he thinks. Ho is a gilded pill. . 

Jiilg 8. Mr. Danby has availed himself Very Ijeoly of 
Uncle Joshua’s general invitation to Holly Bank; he hss 
been over six times during the last seven days. This morn¬ 
ing lie came directly afterijroakfast, to give me a lesson in 
shooting: I was very tiresome. There is an inexplicable 
somctliing about his grand air and obstinate face that rouses 
all my natural perversity into unnatural vivacity ; I could 
not help saying very port contradictious little things to 
him, for ho was so miraculously patient with my blunders 
that it would really have boon a pity not to test his temper. 

It is fiery, but well governed, I could tell. Once ho almost 
vexed mo, for ho laughed; Uncle Josliua said it was at my 
shrewishness. A letter from DarlstoHj with such capital 
' news I My father and Aunt Doe have given their consent 
to rny going to the Holmby ball. Uncle Joshua w^te to 
ask them. I must go aw.aj’ into the hall arid practise my 
steps, for I have half-forgotten them, 1 think. 

July 9, Maiia and I were caught yesterday dancing the 
new dance by Mr. Danby. He professes not to like it: I do 
like it, and I shall valse at the ball if any body asks mo; it 
is very graceful and pretty, I’m sum. lie looked very grim 
when I said so, but said no more. One would absolutely 
think, to hear him talk, that ho fancied ho had got smno 
sort of right to advise me; indeed, I love my own way too 
well to iistcii to such supererogatory counsel; it Is all very 
well for Aunt Doe, and o veu Maria, but ho is nut to leoturo 
mo. 

Juiy 17. Well, tho hall is come and gone. I wish tiiero 
was to bo one every nigiit for a month. I did enjoy it. I 
danced all night j never sat out a single set. Mr. Dariby 
took mo wbenevet I seemed not going to have another 
partner, so that I danced-with him, in all, seven times; 
and he took me in to sapper also. I heard somebody Say' ] 
was pretty; I am very glad, though 1 don’t heliovo 1 had 
ever thought of it before, or eared either: I am glad to bo 
pretty, because it pleases people Wo like, and It is a good 
thing, though Cousin Maria says it it not Worth a sttsrtv 
whether one is pretty ot not. My tie'w trhits disstis was 
handsomely made too, and it suited mo; "arid those bUuquets 
that came from the Danby greonhousej*'“-eould any thitig be 
more charming? Oharlotte Petersham teased me abdiit 
mine, for she said she knew the azalM C^ld hply have 
oome from Danby. 1 have written them a long letter heme 
about the ball. I did not thiiJi'whcu I came to Holly &irik 
that I should enjoy it half so much. 

This aflernCcBi Mr. Daiiby Walked over to ask how we 
were-after our late night, and Uncle Joshua lent hhn Ids 
black horse Salodin to ride to Holmby: his bWn faveUrite 
has fallen leme, it seems.' We hod a little dispute beftroe i 
he lefo^^ Wander What makes me so p^erse With Mm,'ihr, ii 
1 don’t dislike himj'^aiid for the first tiidd he rather lost Ms < 
temper; and I saw as he went duWn .the hill that he was d 
fretting Salodin finely. They’ll have a quarrel tOo bSibia || 
they get to Holmby, if he does not take ctoe. ^. 

J^ 18. 0, we hare h^ the skddeSt accident i 'oad I ’ • 
can’t help fcolistg ftat soiriehoW or Other it it tiiy hltme, !' 
Mr, Daiiby hi^ tewCely got a eu'trter M a toTle from tho jj 
Bank whou Saladhi threw him, and he Wfttllakeii 'Wp seefo- d-; 
ingly dead; but they brought hits] hew) uM^'tfrer’ he' had 
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.1 fe«l ao dreajd/uUy coax him to stay at homo. 1 adviaod him to go to tho Holy 
aidi^t-sUto. tJi^le Joshua Lapd, tiJcing Jorioho in his and it was laughable to 
gaj'ahh''^ouid tMathi^jeuVi^ hone Ifhe had not felt sOe the dismayed and surprised look he put on. He got up 
lian of iM>A:thev ■:%. hh*W bow it was. I hftd a os if going to pack hia carpet-bag instanter, and marclwd off. 

^wd\ srx ih^t hij^t If he, should dler-^j if bo We shall not sm him again, 1 expect, Ibr a week, as he is 

should ' going away to liis brother’s house at Moor Park. 

' jidy 19.*'We have the quietest house, all speaking in . Auyuit 9, Mr. Hanby found Moor Park dull, we suppose; 
.whiq^li and treading 'softly)' the doctor is Tory grave for ho is back at home again, and this morning joined Uncle 
abo.dt Mr. 'Banby's abcident, and conlbsses he cannot toll Joshua and me in our ride. The poqg man has quite an 
yot.jyhtt^ tts Isstlis may be. Another surgeon— a very clever ot^Aahed look: I could laugh sometimes at his dolour. Ho 
sent for from town yesterday; but ho cannot ho has not recovered thoroughly fro'tq tho effects of his acci-- 
haM until tbthnrrow night at the earliest. 1 -was up this dent, and is so gray and solemn. We went hack to the 
mining very narly 'wandering about the garden; .1 can’t Grange with him to look at a new picture ho has bought,— 
be still in one place, and keep thinking alvroys If—O, but I be is sensible enough to patronise ihodem art; and then, 
wQl hot encourage so terrible a fear! Every body from far as I had not seen the house, he took me through the prin- 
and near sands to inquire after him; there is enough for cipal rootqs. There are a groat number of fiqg paintings 
one person to do to answer them, and it falls prinuipdiy to. which he brought from abroad; but the thing ho seems to 
me, They all express astonishment at the manner of the set the most store by Is a portrait of his mother by Beyuolds. 
accident, for Mr. Panby is such a thorough horseman. Bo- It is a lovely countenance; ho seems quite to venerate her; 


body seems to suspect how it occurred, 

duly 25. It has been a dreadfully anxious time, but at 
last Mr. Danby is rooo'vering; the doctor says in another 
ryeek ho may be 'abqut again. 0, bow thankful, how deeply ■ 
thankful I am ! Maria has gone to stay a week with the 
PotoTshams, and Mr. Matthew Constant has started for town; 
eo Uncle Joshua and I have to entertain our invalid. He 
looks very shorn and ill, and is most particularly silent. If 
I did not fancy mymslf in some degree the cause of his suf¬ 
fering, I am afraid I should say he was ill-tempered. Only 
this morning, when I put up the green blind in Maria’s 
sitting-room, tq which he comes in tho daytime, ho said 
quite shortly, “’Child, child, bo still; the blind is best down; 
I can’t boar tho lightand when 1 drew it down again, ho 
mode as if the noise aggravated him, so I left him to him¬ 
self for an hour or t'wo, and then carried him as a peace- 
offering a little vase ffllod with red and white moss-roses. 
He accepted it with the most nngraoious air in tho world, 
and set it down on tho table without even admiring them. 
Absolutely ho is a Turk, spite of his pale face! 

duly 29. This morning at breakfast Mr. Danhy announced 
Ins intention of going off to the Orange in the course of tho 
day; and he is gone. I dare say he fancies wo shall miss 
him a very groat deal more than wo are likely to do, now 
■ all the bustle of preparing for Maria’s wedding is begun. 
Papa and Aunt Doe come next week, and I have mode up 
my naind to go back to Darlston with them. In riding to 
Holmby with Uncle Joshua this afternoon, after Mr; Danhy 
■loft, we overtook Charlotte Petershain, who must needs in¬ 
sinuate U hundred absurdities, What can have put it into 
her head that Mr. Danhy and I should ever have any thing 
' to do 'with eOob other ? It is absurd; I felt quite angry and 
and tedd her never to lot any one hint At such, a 
possibility before her without flatly contradicting it. 

duly 30. To all our surprise, Mr. Danhy arrived at 
hiiuthoon4iu^ I think ho had better come and ll've here 
altogether i fpr he ie no sooner out of the house than back 
be OQtnes again direetly, and with the most frivolous ex- 
v CMe iordayr Did we want flowei's for thewedding-broak- 
* We have plenty at Holly Bank; 
and if tool, there are enough {o he bought out of tho shops at' 
rtHobnby. ji Ae soon as he had asked his ridioulous question 
Kb.e,iS^lSDPt ajl^ it.'tvas,, and turned a queer confused look. 
iXqipiid-,not he|p smiling and saylugi “Wo aludl decorate 
s :'<rith eonk-flomrs. and pqqiieS) Mr. Danhy, if all 

or" I don’t think 

1|s^d if we iid tbuttles and nettles insteai” 
l^r.Mfirgtee^ rv.hoiq your tongne is,’’ ssud 
* lanjdking f I •ver^ believe Mr. Danhy 

ooinwed; 6ir.^ ]^^ne!4 b^s SBM'-|»asession; uamodiBtely, 
tpA esg«in,,t(^ t8&>)f#nr fasti,.Whmever'Mr.'Danhy is put 
: U is'lleased. 

'■ & W'Vkintm.. WT»t 

.Bb K 40 ni if he chooaes to, go ho the iadon 1— 

i and'Be, Siietm ahtmt it jis»tHif .)3 h*|metad sMun ofuaio 


she died just as ho was growing up, he told mo. ' • 

I believe ho asked Undo Joshua if he might cOmc to 
dinner tliis evening, and I taxed him with the fact; hut he 
denied it strenuously. I, proposed td my uncle that we 
should take him in to hoard and lodge ad he is so fond Of 
Holly Bank; hut was bid to hold my tonguo. 

My father and Aunt Doe come to-morrow, and Mr. Mat¬ 
thew Constant the day after. Maria has got home again, 
and contemplates the crisis of her fate with a sublime equa¬ 
nimity ; she wishes it were all over too, and wonders why 
there need be such a fuss of bridesmaids and bridecake and 
stuff I Aunt Doe is to- bring tho dresses and bonnets from 
town ; I hope they will bo pretty. At first Uncle Joshua 
determined that the wedding-breakfast should bo quite a 
family-party, there are so many relatives on both sides 
the house ; hut it appears now that Mr. Danhy is to bo in- 
■vited. What has he to do with the family, I should wish to 
know f 1 hope ho will see the propriety of not coming 
whero ho would only bo in tho way. If I have an oppor¬ 
tunity, I think I shall give him a hint. 

August 6. Papa and Aunt Doe, and ever so many more 
people, are here ; tho house is overflowing from collar to 
attic. To-morrow is tho grand day. Mr. Matthew Constant 
grows more and more coucoilod; he is telling evm-y body ho 
is so proud of Maria. Maria does not reciprocate the com- • 
pliment. O, what a marriage 1 I would rather ho ten limes 
an old m.iid than marry such a little disagreeable man. It 
is a very lucky thing that Maria does not cherish romsntio 
views of life; but I think this sort of barter and sale sinks a • 
long way below the practical. Aunt Doe, who has never 
seen him befbro, and hoped better things of Maria, is grieved 
exceedingly; and papa quite avoids him. 

August 7, 1822. The great wedding-lAy is over, and 
Cousin Maria and Mr. Matthew Constant have gone into the 
north (it is near the twelfth, and ho has desig:ns on the 
grouse, we boHe've), and,every body hut myself is in bod. 

I have not had time yet to think whether I am glad or sorry 
that Mr. Danhy loves me. It seems he had spoken to papa 
tho night before; but it took me quite by surprise, and to 
begin to cry was, I am sure, just tho silliest thing I could 
do. I don’t know -whether it is worth while to be the envy 
of all my acquomtance at the cost of having no delicious 
young time as most girls have,—^no balls or picnics or fun, 
-^-and 1 shall not be seventeen till December. lam rather 
hap^y too—I shall not begin to be afraid of him. They all > 
seem to think it an awfully serious affair. Uncle Jos^s , 
could almost thank Aie on his knees for achieving simh 'J 
honour ; and though papa and Aunt Doe say^ leM; ;it la 
easy to see how proud and pleased they both ' am.Tins 
is the best way to fulfil my vocation; but Ohaifoltq Eaiieiliih ■ 
ham’s reihtu-k about the penniless ensign had, l^l|$d my 
fancy vrith lufty ideas of the dignity of Self-aairriflce; affd 
1 saw myself, in imagination, travelling, 
gons ih the rear Of the rO^jment, ajii^ folihi^mi^ ihy 'h^ro ; 

to the wars; aiid instead midmti I lm.tdihkVaa fliAhouse 
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and kzary all my Ui'o. I yrish }i|^. Dauby w«re a 
, .^aOnileM ensign for a wo were tired 

of dangers and adventures , we ; bb^lceiub into our for¬ 
tunes and take our rest: if is no^^tne^tto to have every 
thing smooth:—if only nipBttebodjr jrottld Wvo contradicted 
us I How strange It lom to see me -iirriting about my¬ 
self and Mr. Danby .ais vs. S^s ChriStiui name is Harry 
' -Marry; it is always .a hjkse name to.sayt -f shall not 
call him by it,—^nt^ott,'at least. I suppose wo shall see 
him tcWnorrow. WMl, after all I think I am glad—I’m 
sure 1 am. 

Auffutt 10.1 have to bo on my very best behaviour just 
now, for Aunt Doe keeps the most watchful of eyes upon 
me whenever I begin to be fraetimul with Mr. Dauby. I do 
wish she would not expatiate so difhtsely on his virtues and 
his excell^'oo; for the fact of his being so much bettor 
than I am makes me feel inclined to be perverse and aggra¬ 
vating. His superlative goodness is a reproach to me. How 
can any body expect nearly seventeen to be as sober as 
thirty ? I am very glad and happy now when I am not put 
out of temper by too much advice. 1 shall like to bo Mr. 
Danby's wife, for he is a man to look up to and trust. I 
could never love any one who was not my master. Wo had 
the pleasantest ride together to-day round by Haggerston 
Woods. I did not want to contradict once. 1 flatter myself 
I was as sweet as summer all the while. 

Augmt 15. It was so vexing! I do wish people would 
let mo have my time, instead of trying to make me a-staid, 
experienced, well-behaved character all at once. I am most 
grieved with Aunt Doe; she never lets mo alone, and I can’t 
boar it. If.I did wish to valso, it was not so wrong; other 
girls valso. It is quite unreasonable to expect mo to give 
up all my amusements, just because I am engaged to bo 
married to Mr. Danhy. If they had not both warned me, 

“ Margaret, you must not valse, because Mr. Danby dislikes 
itand, “ Don’t valso, Margai-ot;' I can’t endure to see 
you raise,” I don’t think I should have; done it, because I 
knew beforehand that it was disagreeable to Mr. Danby;, 
and I do lovo him enough to fofego a much greater matter 
than a valso. But to be for ever schooled and dictated to 
is too bad. Why docs not Mr. Danhy majee the best of my 
faults, instead of the worst ? I am sure I showed him early 
enough how restive .and wilful I can be when I am thwarted; 
it is his own fault if .wt> quarrel, and not mine. 

August 27. Yesterday w'e all came homo to Darlston. 
Laura and May were glad to see us—^the bonnio wee dar¬ 
lings 1 Mr. Danby is coming over to stay next month with 
us for the shooting. It is so ridiculous to see the respect 
with which people treat mo now to what they did. All the 
Wilton girls came over yesterday to talk about my engage¬ 
ment, and any thing else I would tell them. I am rather 
proud to be married out of the nurswy; but I would not be 
proud at all if Mr. Danby were not siich a good man os well 
as a rich one. We are not to have a long engagement; I don’t 
care; I feel as if I should be happier with him by myself 
now than in the midst of people warning and watching and 
guiding mo. I should like to be let alone. I know what 
would keep me quiet and tractable; my love for Harry 
would, if they would only leave me^ to it and myself; but 
they won’t. 

8- We are not to have Mr. Danby at Darlston 
so aqon u we expected; he has been obliged to go over to 
Nice,; w^ire ]^e brother is staying on account of his health 
—^there a*^ even fears for his life.' Harry writes me often 
lonja plefuunt flatters, and those I send him are shamefully 
bnw; but he says they aro prebious I I do wish this journey 
abroad had not come in the way; this autumn’s parties will 
not ho half so agreeable without him. 

Cousin Maria and have been staying with 

us a,week, and we all A^acMH»ht she did not look very 
lu^py. Bobs he.heiiBnee si^taher, I won^? He is more 
sleek and odious‘'#^;i>#rfg^ hist instead of his'watching her 

to observe liiin i and she does 
it ih |md vl^lthy u he Is known t« be» I 


they have':'Bcaroe)^ estai)liMimmA->^no caniego «r: > 
liorses;. it is a Very- ino(dnpreheni^e'4tato of affairs; but^' 
Muia says nothing, and ai course uAAdy cares to interfere. 
Yes, she said to mo yos^irday that the! wt six- mouths of a ■ 
womau's married life Mrs the most thbsome and miserable 
that can be conceiveA'Whwtaedidbsi^lirbm a fourweeks’ 
wifel j - 

S^t. 1&. We have heard t^ay of Mr, Herbert Dhnby’s 
death at Nice. Hairy feels it yeiry va^ much; he will be 
with us by the thirtieth. I am very sorry for him; they 
were the nearest of an age in the; iktully, and had been so 
much together all their lives—at sCbooi first, and then in 
their travels abroad. Ho said in his letter it had boon a 
must tminful time. 

.30. Mr. Danby arrived this afternoon;,it quite 
grieves me to see him so deeply feeling his loss. lu his 
mourning ho looks graver and older than ever; the little 
ones don't fancy him muoh; neither, I remember, did I at 
our first meeting. 

■ October 10. There is not much to do at Darlston just 
now; no company, and no going out, on Mr. Danby’s oc- 
I count. Wtien the ball comes, I suppose none of us will go; 

I Aunt Doc bode mo not mention it. She' took me to task 
pretty sharply last night for some wfld speech I made to 
Mr. Danby ; she says if ho were not one of the most forbear, 
ing and patient of men ho would break with mo at once. I 
can hear a good deal of lecturing fi'bm Aunt Doc, because I 
know she loves me; still, I think she might take my part a 
little more.' I don’t mean to do any thing wrong; but theso 
fits of mischievous perversity will get possession of me. Mr. 
Danby does not make a long stay with us this time ; there 
is some talk of his going on Monday, hutT don’t think ho 
will, really. 

October 22. Winter has begun very early this year. Yes¬ 
terday papa, Mr. Danby, and I, were overtaken nceu' Darl- 
ston Tits in a snow-storm; wo had a terrible ride home, and 
sitting to play in the nursery Vith the little ones for an 
hour iu my wet habit has given me a miscnablc cold: 1 fuel 
quite stupid, and was so cross all lost 'evening. The first 
part of it, till after dinner, got over pretty comfortably; but 
when Aunt Doe fell asleep in the drawing-room, and papa 
was reading his paper, Mr. Danhy and I began to fratch, as 
usual. I said one thing to him that I would have bitten my 
tongue off to recall the moment it was uttered: but 1 could 
not humble myself enough to acknowledge I was wrong, 
though I saw he was deeply wounded. He got up and loft 
me, and soon after ho and papa went away into the library, 
and there they stayed till past midnight. I sat up longer- 
than we do generally, in the hope he would come back and 
say good night; but he did not, and this morning he was 
away to London before I cacae down-stairs. He left mo in 
anger, I know, and I’m so sorry now; for all my perversity, 
cannot keep me from loving him very very dearly. There’U 
bo a letter to-morrow. 

October 27. No letter from Mr, Danby y*t! • what can it 
mean ? Aunt Doe looked at me-very gravely this morning, 
when papa took the letters out of the bag, and the tears 
came into her kind eyes; could they be fur me f Ism not 
well at all now: so dull and boavy, as if tomething were 
hanging over mo, as if I were going to be -ill. Ido wish' 
Hairy would write. It is four ^ys since be left. : ) , 

. October 81'. 'Waiting for the post I Another twenty-four' 
iuudouB hours—perhaps to go through the kome psng .of ; | 

disappointment toenorrow. No letter from Mr. Doaby yet. t 
Papa says nothing. Aunt Doe says nothing; so I must JuSt 
keep, my anxieties to myaalf- This! morning there was nt-t 
bitter northeast wind blowing over the wolds laden wi& i 
gusts of sleety rain, and thme were packed clouds-’on the r 
horizon which threatened,sndw. ' .Old Mattie did not oamia<^ 
with the bag; so after waiting till iiomi, when a fine gleahaX’' 
touched the sky, l thought it'wonld be as well to tslMf ’sv 
walk, and while Lwas about it .to go over to ths peati^ ifiyR' 
the time I was fhe son was iuddau^againi aad>';a#W>ii 
seattortd snoWffidkes.ctohe driftingxni ths wind v hut'filial 
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WM a biting anxiety at my heart that defied the cold wet 
blast. 1 set out, hoping that the storm would pass; but it 
thipkened when 1 was about half-way, and then it was of 
no use to turn back. I was very glad to sea the old church- 
tower and the rectory through the falling cloud at last. 1 
went into Mattie's shop almost ashamed to be seen, and 
began by inquiring aftw her rheumatism; and then asked 
su^enly,' as if it were an after-thought, “ By the by, Mattie, 
are there any letters for our house ?” Can iaH turning do- 
oeptire f Mattie was measinring out a peniwsimrth of niits 
for ft little boy; and when she had done shftlsefed into the 
drawer, and after turning over several W^rsaid, “So, 
Mtss'sdrdan, there’s not (Hae-^only the sq^l^s paper.” So 
Itt^tfaptwand went away,* as Mattie observed that it was 
a ^y '^iat I. should baye come out on such a Itay, and that' 
she'^Ould send her Tom up .with the letters to-morrow the 
ndnata'the’^lcaBM. in. MaWe has my secret sill the while: 
Ixhftveb>hsen /Waiting for-;her often in tlie avenue lately, 

^ thohghthe WMiher.is.so raw and chill; once even I met 
‘ the brow of the hill leading to the Village, and she 

Icake4\g^evcd<t0''^disiqi|sotiitme/' . 
i X,i3Jbeft I B^.offtO'tean^, homo again. 0 it is weary ! 
I inwj^'^diigMi.beve '.I waited ibar! a word of fbrgiveness'; 

' te^'essnrajj^.ot.iftoOlJ^ iiiOfttiiiniiig ld»e ( I ent' tempted - 
1 ^4ipsk.;^iiql!iM’tMnyideati.<e^datie^y life are 'elweys to 


be duo north, as cold and as bitter as that which drove in 
my face as I came home. 

November 1. 0, it is ifery hard to believe; I can’t believe 
it yet,—it is too sudden,—ho might have known I could not 
mean it when I said so. It was only my temper j and ho 
vexed me. 1 did not wish him to go away. And ho told 
papa what I had said, “That he always brought clouds with 
him wherever he went, and that I did not think I could over 
be happy with him, and wo had bettpr separate while it was 
time." I did Sa/'those words, but It was only 'in a fit of 
crossness; and he took them in earnest. "When the bag was 
brought in this morning, I said, “Papa, is there nothing for 
me?" peeping over His shoulder in hopes that there might 
bo; for I could not suspect then what waa the truth. And . 
papa said, “No, Maggie; do you expect o letter from anjj 
body ?’’ I tum^ very red, for Aunt Doe was watching ‘ 
and ouawered, “Tes, papa, to'be sure I do; I thought I, 
should hear from Mr. Danby; he has been gone a full week.” 
There was a dead silence for a minute that madp.friy heg^ 
sink with an undefluabJo fear; then Aunt Dob, got up add 
went out, leaving papa and mo alone. "Why docs be ’not , 
■write; do you know, papa?” I asked hurriedly. “You, 
should know beat, Mag^e,” waa hia answer; stid be'wont 
on reading a letter that he had juSt dpe4ed. Tbeia 'lt oame 
into my mind that'what I had ao ^lishly and wickedly 
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said to Wm the to%W be^ M firoin Dwletoto 

muet have driven aitft vtjOi|i|lliMi at the table to 

keep myself from TallUlgS fo* a -ijilt rose before my 
eyes, and the room Meined to ha. round with me. 

“Speak, papa; toUi*hath*'8*14 ^e left; 

'I want to knftw,’* 1 WhUpwad lie#tielyt - 

Papa looked very tniMh tluMkedt "'^TOy, Maggie, it was 
your own doing. You toldk^lh you ooTtM never bo happy 
I as hU wife, and He had hetttn teavo you while there was 

1 • time; and he took y«tt kt your word. What could you 

expect? Mr. Dfttthjr it nqt a man to ha led by any girl’s 
|- caprice. We are iw Very sotry about It; but if you felt 
i what you mid, you were right to say It. I had begun to 
doubt myaelf whether you Were well tnatehed. 

. “Q, papa, papal" 1 cried, “I did like him hotter than 

any body^ the world j but I was ih a passion—" - 
, “Had you not belter go to Aunt Hoe, mjr darling? thS 
' mischief is done now—Mr. Danby is gone.” So I went awky 

. upstairs to Aunt Ho*. She knew what it meant When 1 flung 
myself down beside her, and laid my head on her 1^ to eryi 
0,1 was so wild and attgty, a* well as grieted. Ho bah 
been unkind to roe^I ata sure lie lias. Nobody shall e¥(j? 
persuade me that he is right to leave me, whsn he know* ttti 
well as I do that I love him. He whnts to ptthlsh me j bnt 
I feel that he is ns milch Wrong as I am, and morei 

Novetiiher 2. It is so miserable ft>r me now J kut what Can 
I do? 1 must riot write to Barry, and toll him hOW SOTry 1 
am; tiiat would be Uliwomanly—Aunt Doe says So. Would 
it ? 1 am not sure. Me loves me—he would-forgive me if 1 
asked him;—but no, no; there are so many tliin^pt a girl 
must not say. I have tried to write a letter, but it is such 
a one as I dare npt send. I used to ho so coquettish and 
silly that I never would acknowledge to him thSt I loved 
him, and lie might well doUbt it. I eanturt tell him neU t 
■ ho might fling back Iny confession soorufii!ly““he would I 
ho would! He is .proud end stern and very Uttforgiving*- 
perhaps ho has ceased to lOve me. 0, I thliik lily hewt 
will break!—if there were any hop*—but he Is gone quite 
away. ’ 

November S. Already ilmso euHotis dlsagrSUdile people, 
the Wiltons, have observed Mtr. Hanby’s abrupt departure; 
and to my other grief is added the mortification of listening 
to their surprised exclamations. It is very hard to have to 
keep up before tliem, blit Aunt Hoe sayi 1 must; she will 
not liave me give way; and my wretched cold and ooiigh 
have to account for heavy eyes aud aching head. 0, for how 
many sore pains stands that common excuse, “a bad head¬ 
ache!” I cry myself to sleep night after night; and waking 
. suddenly in a paroxysm of tears, brood over my grief till 
dawn, and then get np to act indifference, that people may 
not say I am disappointed. I wish I could got out of sight 
with my trouble until I grow used to it. I feci so wretchedly 
ill to-night with a violent throbliing pain in my head, which 
1 have hod more or less ever since papa and I spoke to¬ 
gether ; it is as if I had got a severe blow. But the pahi in 
my head is not half so bad as the ache that never leaves my 
heart. Whore is Harry now? I wish 1 knew. 

Nov 0 mb«r 26. I have not had the heart to write a line in 
my poor diary for weeks; and now I don’t know why I liavo 
hagun it again. Wo are all going to Italy for the winter; 
tl» 4«Ut«v 8*y® if I stay here I shall die. I wish they would 
let ine die,"but I don’t feel as if I should—that is too good 
to hopo,; I am very grieving and sad: I think Mr. Danby 
is hal'd; but it ia of no use complaining or Getting; I brought 
his anger on myaelf. Hanra aiid May ore 'to he left at school; 
and When we'oom^om •broad—if I ever come-papa thinks 
of letting dear Hariston, and living in London aho- < 
gother. I have B. fahoy foTihe house at Norfleet, where we 
were all bom; but he will not listen (tf that. Usele Joshua 
writes us word,tliat Darihy HaU ia’ahnt up, and its master 
away, where. 1 da hope wa akdd riot nwet 

- him in our <^Hffi^broad; but itk ttotC likriy.' • AxUtt Doe 
does pot lii^i^Mtg'^giand; hut I will not ^ without 
Aunt'Dab. ' 


Nkt lap i iai ', 9t, and-tomfitcow' 

'we go. it is • Utkaranap ftan iliha.tda J^r-1 feel now -that- 
1 wouldrathtf AAVesikynd ^001 idtt ut^.are doing it for 
me. Lkad a kHar mmt Cjauw Matitt hegging l would go 
to her, for she' is ill;.jMItl oa^(d-s>I dwhot boor any body's 
trouble hut my own jm.iMlii AlUtt is so very kind to 
me, and so are they all. tUb fld Of Deceadier will bo my 
birthday; 1 shall bo sevopteasH-ottlyaeventecnl Sometimes 
I am almost sick withnty somroW) hut thaflt passes, and leaves 
me languid and worn out. U, t Ohaill always, always think 
that Mr. Danby was unkind to nse'rJl meant no barm.; he is 
proud and unforgiving, Well, w« shall pevor see eawh other 
agaitti and if we do, it will be otily SB strangers: and,yet I 
canbOt say sincerely that I wish 1 had never known him. 
If i tivOt I shall grieve down by and by; but I can never, 
twver l^c any one again as I loved Mr. Danby. How 
foolish It is of me to write thttS; but I have no one, not even 
Aunt Doe, to whom 1 can a]>*ak jt. Laura and sweet May 
travel up to London with Uii and there we leave them at 
Mrs. Magnall’s. The kind old loUl will say her pet-pupil is 
altered. She has warned-me a hundred times and more 
about , my passionate temper. HoW well I remember her 
giving me the fable of “ Tho Oak aitd the Bccd” to learn. I 
am broken enough now. 1 feel as if I oould never be still 
.ngain. The last day or two I have thought that it is possible 
I may Hot come home again any meU’e, I am so weak and 
look HO Wan; yet 1 have no pain or aUhe any where now. 1 
think lie Would be sorry if I were to die: I think ho would 
pievo. I Would grieve years huuoe, I know, to hear of harm 
having befallen him. 1 catthot |kt aWiy {torn this theme: 
I never thought to suflsr aO mUmi Bbtul we ever, ever see 
each other again? 0, if I might only have told him I 


TUB BBSBBMBB iron PROCESS. 

bV Wi BblDGES aiUMS. 

Or all tho materials of the earth esaetttial to man, probably 
the most important ie Iron, from the oedoUring matter of his 
blood down to-th* Uantelago wlrercWlth be trims the floatage 
of his ships. It is the great inodinm of civilisation, the 
ransom of the free man from luirbariem; os the Roman in 
the old tradition thundered in the ears of tho barbarian 
Gaul, when the question arose as to who were tho veritable 
masters of the world’s chief city. Tho Taheitou savage 
instinctively recognised its true worth when he chose the 
iron nail in pi-eferenco to tho “king’spicture in gold” in tho 
hands of tho navigator Cook. 

Of old, iron. was chiefly u.scful in the form of steel, to 
fabricate weapons and tools. Its increase in qnantity in 
modern times has made it a material for construction; and 
there is scarcely a human art wherein timber, stoud, bariok, 
tile, straw, rush, clay, or plaster, is used, to which iron is not 
better adapted, provided it can be ohecqily eno^b attained. 
Timber is a material apparently prided, by nature fur 
man’s uses in fuel and struetui* ere ha had attained Abe 
skill to dig coal and to manufacture inm. It is the hygoas 
material- of ship-building—too weak to cohere in tbs gituit 
structures now needed te overlay the waters of oooan, and 
litorolly rule tho waves with a Straight horinnital Hnil,' ' In 
oof future ship.'building and our future ai<^teeiure,‘ iron 
will be the ruling material,!increasing kt its tUM. -trith the 
facility of its produotiom- ' ■ 

Of little use had iron'been to us h*d it existed in. nature 
only in the form of malleable mssses, 'We migbt have bored 
hulei in it, and formed if into stationary -mbrtani j but we 
could not jutve rent it from the .mins Or gnavryv . 'Tn tbq 
British Musanm may he seen a lun^, out os' a sample froth 
n huge mast in a South Americikn deaort, which has'^1^ 
there from the time of its discovery, and WbiOh, WStO ’It . 
by side with Ston^innge mi Saliab^ pjttln, woi^ 

M nialsas for man’s purposes, Kvsn a nsat mans qf 
whilst happens to sedidify in too large • kilk 
cannot be better used than in burykg’tlln 









to g«t K. ftetit t* tt fiW tu tliAVlintt exists 

. i» (M, idiA'^et'tt Itegb AifnSUc flUMci*. ' < 

The ex^a^oll'^iilhd the e»^M been y<try loigely 
«n ei!i|rfri(i<t, att, teMh 'Are let the Iffro materials 

hove iMn Uaed M —#oo(b<^yedal and mineral ooal. 

TV; llensBr id umaily f^pvUij Bitii dees not in bnraing 
^eo bat detetloiraiinf mbttonees to the metal; the latter 
oontabss snlphttlr afid bthier mstiers damaging to the quality 
of the metal. The ores also eobtrtn various substances 
wliieh ttmst be got rid bf,, more or less perfectly, ere good 
iron can be attaihedf Seme oroa are roasted in the open air 
vrith fuel ere they orb put into the fitmacot In the furnace 
UUio is added in'Wge quq^itities os a fluS, t. e. to tnoke the 
hw flow IVoely.; For various purposes of cast-iron it may 
bo cost into fottn as it flows from the falast-fumace inwliidh 
it is extracted ftoni the ore, with many impurities inter¬ 
mixed. But the oommon practice is to cast it into pigs or 
iiij^ts of three to four foct lojig, and about four inches 
square; such a shape, in short, as may be conveniently 
reduced into fragments by the hammer, for melting again 
ivhen roquircid. 

Cast-iron is iron combined with a largo dose of carbon, 
and may also contain various impuritiesj as sulphur, jihos- 
phorus, silloum, and other matters. Steel is iron with a 
lesser dose of carbon. Manufactured steel is iron into which 
the proper dose of carbon is artificially injected. Natural 
steel is iron in wliioh the proper dose of carbon exists with¬ 
out artifleial injection. 

Malleable iron is iron without carbon. The ordinary 
mode of gettisg rid of the carbon is b}’ burning it through 
the agency of the oxygen in atmospheric air; and at present 
this is the only known mode practised with more or less of 
perfection in the process. TliO ordinary nictlaxi is to pour 
tlio iron out of the melting-funiucc on to tho hollow hearth 
of a reverberating furnaoe, and there stir it with iron rods, 
by man-power, so os to expose as much as possilile of the 
fluid-iron to the action of tho atmosphoro. This is intoiisoly 
hard work; and its effect depends very much on the amount 
of ale which the stirrer, or puddlor, drinks. Liquid earhon 
burned in the men’s lungs is as essential as solid oarbon 
burned in the furnace. After a considerable amount of 
stirring, the iron assumes a pasty condition, and becomes a 
hall of some eighty pounds weight, wliioh is then treated 
by hammer and squoesers much as a baker treats a mass of 
dough, with tho object of forcing out tho slag, nr cinder; 

■ which is generally very imperfectly acoomplished, partly 
owing to inefficient method, and partly to a desire to in¬ 
crease tho weight of .t he iron by tho admixture. After the 
squeezing process is finished, the mass is again heated, 
several balls boii^ rmitetd according to the size required; 
it is then subjected to {ho hammer, and passed through the 
rolls a sufficient number of times, when it becomes common 
bar-iron. 

‘ To improve the quality, the bars are cut up into short 
lonMbtb .{liled into square heaps, heated in the fUmaces to a 
weicUng heat) passed again through the rolls, and it then 
beoqsws ‘*beet bar-iron.” T'h4 process is then Repeated, and 
It h^o^s “best best,” and so on, like the ale with multi¬ 
plied oroSseSt to iadic^e increasing strength. 

■ But tWe prooeasss‘do not atwa^ insure that the iron 
wiUhe of ROiiHdgenaouS quality, free Awm dirt, cinder, crooks, 
iMimt portions, and otw defects. Bitglily.lieatbd'iron in 
contact with atmospheric air prodnees scale; and this scale 
. b{*fa%fcfltttliatfoftas8ouroperate8;hetweenportian8ofdongh 
t^l|ieiSmt4jiinctiotf, bat preventsiuaion. It is ithis that 
cattteg )the.i;dtdiouUy in. forming targe ttasses of wnmght- 
fitm. adopted'^r catmob, or for the Shafts and cranks of 
OjWte^ateasiqri or for laigd anchonf,—a diffioolQr so con- 
HdOrable jri ta have led to the praotice of makilig wrought 
coim®v.Wu anchors.inaepantta pieces meohanlmSly united. 
Pfitesa ^ iMtq oen be phodaoedfrMa the forhaca in a suft 
'OiWdlF SWgjk flothogaa^ft maaS; no plan hitherto puisu^ 
poAjKic.oaqfHfai. pcrfeot.-njsiaia} .onW-g otass of-fron approxi- 
«a|tmg.t«.iWiM ttiCfklHd “sorsp” carife ptodueed. ■ 


AetSp-irtiil'is JIbtthed by eollsctfaig together fragmetus of 
iron of many kiilifs—sheet, bolt, fOa,'bar—intemiixed with 
much sCkle and liCterogetldOas Substances, These, put in a 
pile, ate heated in the fritnacc, tilted by ifro hammer into a 
mass, and rolled nut into 0 bar. If the surface bo filed or 
planed smooth, innumerable oruehs'and crevices will be secii 
analogous to the grain of wood. But ih this itun there is 
little or bo cinder or slag; and therefore it is not brittle, but 
fibrous and tough, and is thefefttfe Well adapted for purposes 
where it is desirable to insure against breakage. 

The texture of wroiight-lron is Of tlUfeO kinds: lamellar, 
or tendency to split Into sheets; fibrouii, or tendency to split 
into strings; granular, Ur tendency to break into grains or 
crystals. This separation is probably caused by some ex¬ 
traneous substance interposed between the laminiPi fibres, or 
grains, or it may be molecular arrangement of tbikparticles. 

Fibrous iron will bear tension, and stretch without break- 
ing; granular iron will boar compression Without crushing 
better than fibrous iron—and this last quality is very im- 
pottMit for many purposes, as rails and wheels. The fibrous 
iron is analogous to straight-grdined timber; the granular 
iron is analogous to timber with a curled grain. Very pure 
iron would probably be free from cither fibre, lamina, or grain, 
like coat-load. 

Tile troublesome apd costly process of producing iron 
made it a desideratum to find out some improved foetiiod of 
purifying it without the man-wasting Operation of puddling. 
Many contrivances Were sought to accomplish this—to get 
air into tile interior of tho heated mass, just as gastric juice 
gets into the interior of the food in tho stomach. If we cat 
mashed potatoes. Wo make a kind of puddle-ball, which the 
gastric juice may work round but not into. If we eat 
flowery potatoes uiimashed, tho gastric juice penetrates tho 
porous mass. Tima all iron-makers knew that to purify 
their iron it was necessary to permeate it with air; bat they 
knew of no better method to ooccmiplish it than by Stirring 
the fluid mass up' witli an iron-rod. Borne tfaouglit shaking 
it was a good process ; others, tlint making the rod hollcrw 
and forcing Steam into tho mass would accomplish the ob¬ 
ject, the oxygen of tlic water serving the same pimposo as 
tho oxygen of the air, One proposition ivas to pour it back¬ 
wards and forwards in tlio fluid state, just as wo cool hot 
hevoragos; but all those processes were nnarailing, 

Henry Bessemer at length solved the problem. Melting 
tho iron in an ordinary furnace, he ran it out into a second 
famace previously heated, and having a number of oriiloes 
round the bottom formed of firo-olay in short tubes with a 
bore of loss than lialf-aii-inch in diameter, Throup;li these 
tubes atmospheric air was forced by a steam-engme at a 
pre'ssuTo of eight pounds on each inch, so that it rushed 
through with a foroo equal to support a ooluinn of iron of 
82 inches in height. Thus the melted iron was poured on 
the issuiug air, which prevented its running down into the 
openings. 

Hitherto tho purifying of the iron had been accomplished 
only by the agency of fuel; but a new discovery arose fi-om 
tho use of this unique vessel. At tho expiration of a few 
minutes the fire became more intense; the carbon in the 
iron became the fuel; tho. beat rapidly increased; the scum, 
or slag, rose to the surface, attained a violent agitation like 
an opening volcano, then threw off the slag like an oxpla» 
j sion of lava} then the fire became still more intenso, with a 
strong white heat, till the carbon was finally burnt out; when 
j the metal was run out into an iron mould—a mnUeuhle cast- 
iron ingot weighing about six cwt.: the time occupied ^ 
in^ less than hedf an, hour from tho commbnoement Of tlis 
opCratioh-' ; . i ' 

But some further arrangements are requisite' to Stth|ts 
the casting perfect. The blast must perforce W fcepit'hji 
Strongly rill She melted iron is run out, otltoriwiso fr WCvild 
run into the blast-holes, and spoil the fwmficei it 4 ,run 

out in a highly aerated condition, as fttu of hdohleB all soda- 
water. The being received into a met^piinonld has algo 
a tendency to ebill the i&gnt gh the' ktttufoit, Sui^ to make 
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it If ihs i&gotlw cocM in &igconiiition, 

tui tibgt-liHMlUng ghoirt o£ a ^^dding-heat can make t)io laasg 
golid, and even tliat only imperfectly; for the internal hcl- 
iCyra gpnad'cot into lan^ee«»junction withont union, this 
may Iw understood by the following analogy; if a smith's ' 
' ftle',''with eoarso teeth, Im .heated ih the fire and hammered 
out on the anvil—cheated again, and the operation npeated 
any number of times; till it be as thin as paper—the teeth- 
morks will never be obliterated, but remain in it till the 
last. liven bo the tur-bubbles, once cooled and eet in the 
irondngot, will remain, whatever be the amount of hammer¬ 
ing ; a^ therefore when perfectly solid metal is required, 
the easting must be accomplished free from air-bubbles. 

The importance of this discovery may be understood by 
the fact, that three to four dilfereut heatings are required to 
produce osanmon bar-iron by the ordinary process; and that 
first-class iron may be produced at one heat by this process, 
and that probably as'much may bo ultimately made in an 
hour as has usually been made in a day with the same 
amount of furnace-space. More than this, it will be difficult 
to make bad iron, i. e. to leave cinder in it. And the cast¬ 
ings from this iron will, without any subsequent forging, 
be bettor adapted for large shafts and cranks than those at 
present produced by forging with great labour and expense. 
Or castings may bo made nearly approaching the form re- 
quired,' aM subsequently hammered out to the exact size. 
The process of “fagotmg,” i. e. uniting together by welding, 
small bars to make largo ones, may be dispensed with. 

The inventor proposes yet more. Stopping short of the 
final extinction of the carbon in the iron, ho proposes to leave 
in it so much carbon as will constitute a kind of steel, or very 
hard iron. Thus the iron may be oast in blocks, using only 
the original fnel that melted it from the ore; and with the 
same heat it may be rolled out into rails, constituting really 
pennanont railways, that will not sever into strings like 
wood-fibre under the load of the engine-wheels, and will 
not break short by reason of a cindery substance. 

There is yet another result wo may look forward to. 
Iron, come from what ore it may, is identical in substance 
when freed from its impurities—such as sulphur, phospho¬ 
rus, silicum, carbon, and other undiscovered matters. These 
impurities may exist in the ore, or in the fuel, or in the 
flux used to melt the ore. For this reason some ores may 
be better than others j and wood-charcoal is the best fuel. 
To make steel, iron made in Sweden, Russia, and elsewhere, 
by charcoal, is preferred, though very costly. This iron, in 
thin bars, is packed between layers of charcoal in close fur¬ 
naces, and kept heated for eight or ton days. The carbon 
thus soaks in, and gaseous impurities come out in the form 
of blisters, similar to the small-pox in human beings. This 
is ‘‘ blisteristeel,” which, cut into short lengths, piled toge¬ 
ther, heated, and welded into a mass, forms *' single shear 
stoei,” and recut and piled, forms “ double shear neither 
of which are perfectly homogeneous in texture. The blis¬ 
ter-steel, melted down in crucibles and cast into ingots, is 
“ cast-stool," which is perfectly homogeneous and is easily 
tilted into bars. For-a long time this steel was objected to, 
as immoticable to weld. 

If by Mr. Bessomor’s process, or by any improvement on 
Mr. ^ssemer's process, iron can bo thoroughly purified, not 
only firoiD carbon, but from aU other matters, English irpn 
becoiheS tuedhanically as good as Swedish or Russian, and 
coirbimMi^ady at bne-fourth of the cost'. The only difference 
in the value of irpn will be its locality, as involving transit, 
and the quantity of fool and flux required to reduce it from 
the ore. "Wliere Iron, lime, sind coal are in proximity, there ’ 
will obviously bo great coBuneroial advantages for its pro-' 
duction. And rich ol^ will alsb have an advantage over 
, poor ones; but the iron itself will bo of one v^ue, os of one ! 
(. quality, in tl>e market. , 

Time was that “ Wool*,’’ “Milaii," “Diunaapus,'* other 
.■ ist^ijsls Were worth more than their weig^it in ^13<^ 

’’ has now become but intiipidcMlly it is in^nsar 

suvablynore valat^ lMn itoverwis. It is one of the 


few substanoes wltowi loss ^efteok eivilisatioa. It is / 
ayntmympuB with rapid , transit,-and with thovery nw of 
: iron itself. Tbereft^ the, meaning, of M?« Bessomer's dis- ' 
■ covery is, “cheap tools" as yrell as cheap motOrlats; good 
as well as cheap knivds, fnlsswa,, raams, filei; 
things. The smith will no'''lciRger Waste his time v^th,<a 
dull file, to save the cost Of a new tine. The cQtler wiH 
not sell his good name ti) save Oost tu nuiteria}.' The po(n 
moil will have a steel-knife on 1110 plate instead of a 
iron one. 

It is not marvellous that tills discovery sbiii^d have pro¬ 
duced so largo an excitement. Civilisation has its evils as 
well as its advantages, and change is ever bailed with wAiin 
greeting on the one side and dislike and mistrust on the 
other. “Great is Diana of the Ephesians," still cry the vested 
interests, as of old; and while some proclaim that the new 
process is an old one, others persist that it is a bad one. 
But the shrewd take to it, and leave the caviling to others. 
Meanwhile it iS the installation of wrouglit-iron building 
structure ashore, practically increasing dwelling-area 25 per 
cent on a given surface of ground, with increased ^safety, 
warmth and coolness at pleasure, and better .ventilation; 
and it will amountto something like the extinction of timber 
structure afloat, when the further process shall be perfectly 
attained of excluding oxygen from contact with iron at our 
will. Elisha of old caused iron to swim. We have done. 
likewise on a larger scale; but we must do more yet to 
moke it indestructable in salt water as well as fi-esh. 

Discoveries in chemistry tend to propagate others, like 
eddying rings in air or water. For some time previous to 
Mr. Bessemer’s publication of his discovery, a patent had 
lain in abeyance, taken by a certain Captain Franz Uchatius, 
of the Austrian army. No one heeded it; but the excitement 
of the Bessemer discovery set people to take it up; and Shef¬ 
field is stirred to its centre and waked from Us goodly 
slumbers by rumours of approaching changes. _ _ 

Indian pig-iron is famed for the excellence of its quality. 

It is the mother of the far-famed Wootz steel, erst used by 
die-sinkers, and sold, tradition says, at four guineas the 
pound; being prepared by olive-coloured men squatted on 
their haunches, and working with strange bellows operating 
on small crucibles: a sort of witeb-like process, mysterious 
as the gnome-forgings of magic weapons in Soondinavia 
of old for the use of god-protected Vikings. Indian pig, by 
the operations of commerce,—first fostered by the late Mr. 
Heath, who died under the infliction of patent-law iniquities, 

—is now brought to England in large quantities, and sold 
for 7l. per ton-rabout double the price of Scottish pig; so wo 
may infer that the Indian -company have literally brought 
their pigs to a fine market: a beginning of the development 
of Indian resources. 

Captain Franz Uchatius remolts these pigs, and pours 
the fluid metal into cold' water; the result of which is to 
convert it into small irregular globular forms, strongly re¬ 
sembling leaden bird-shot. Twenty.oight pounds weight of. 
those granules are mixed with a certain quantity of -olcide 
of manganese and other niaterials, and put in a oruoiblo, 
and the whole is melted, The result, poured ont into the 
usual moulds, is some thirt> potm^ of axoeedingly'.goad 
oast-steel, capable of being forg^ into cutting,chisels, and: 

I which will probably i;bsult in the ultiinate nroduCtlon of 
steel fitted'for the toast articles of cutlery. But: it.is more 
important to produce a steel, generally useful to supply th» 
place of iro^ at a low price, than to produce,the finer quali-,''.! 
ties, as the vplue Of the tn^rial is a .email item ooin^red 
with the laliOur in the finer -articles of cntlery and inslm--. .: 
ments. Thus Mr, Bessemer induces .the psooef^ buming 
away carbon frbnr iron. hi' the hyection ’ of oxygeU Ih ; 
the atmospheric air ; and Fkana Uchatius administeii hky- 
geh in tto form of ofygenated materfals .Udtbest'inteind<' 
blast, producing steel .I 7 eho substitution hf houf«f(Ml dii^i. 

. '^en.^eur.(&«nistll]r-<halI ttkei the .form 'ef,eynthi4*.1**''''.'i 
largely.' as it has doqe that of analysis, we ihaQ. 
nfore surprising results. . , 
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;,.: BT t«[»*AVT«o<uisl»ofi ** iKHnr luuf ax, exiraciwAX/’ nc. 
>'■''■ be Tiiitoa'(^4jn*i>i.^-‘pMr. III. . 

, ■ ''An'iioar.Bb"ei47^0B^^e,a^^^ quite rigid. 

Ve ehe would wilce agtda-’ y^n she did, 

wq Aloi^}^ lUAdg anderstend that things were not 
M fche'iKaTcd, she hardly able to take in riie con; 

isolation. 

My. tioDnet, Martha, tny bonnet 1 I must gonto him.” 
But the cqiild'hot even staiid. 

, I’sent fot my father. He came, bringing with him Dr. 
Hall, 'itho had jtist left Mri Boobdalc.' 

Our doctor was a good man, whom every body trusted. 
At eight of him, Mix. Bochdale sat up and listened—we all 
listened; no attempt at cold or polite disguises now—to his 
account of the accident. It was a simple fracture, curable 
by a few weeks of perfect quiet and care, 

” Above all, my dear madam, quiet," — tor the doctor had 
seen Mrs. Bochdale's nervous fastening of her cloak, and 
her quick glance.at the door. “ I would not answer for the 
results of even ten minutes’ mental agitation.” 

. Mrs. Bochdale comprehended. A spasm, sharp and keen, 
crossed the unhappy mother’s face. With a momentary 
pride slie drew back. 

I assure you. Dr. Hall, I had no—that is, I have al¬ 
ready changed my intention.” 

Then-she leaned back, closed her eyes and her quivering 
mouth—^fast—fast!—^folded qnietly her useless hands; and 
seemed as if trying to commit her son, patiently and nnre- 
pining, into the care of the only Healer,—He “who wound- 
eth, and His hands make whole.” 

At last she asked suddenly,Who is with him ?” 

“ His wife,” said Dr. Hall, without hesitation. “ She is 
a good tender nurse; and he is fond of her.” 

Mrs. Bochdale was silent. 

Shortly afterwards she went home in Dr. Hall’s caniage; 
and by her own wish I left her there alone. 

After that, I saw her twice a-day for five days—^bringing 
regular information from my father of Mr. Boclidalo, and 
hearing the further report, never missed, which came through 
Dr. Hall, It was almost always favourable ; yet the agony 
of that “ almost” seemed to stretch the mother’s powers of 
endurance to tlieir utmost limit—at times her face, in its 
stolid fixed quietness, had an expression half-insane. 

Late in the afternoon of the sixth day—^it was a rainy 
December Sunday, when scarcely any one thought of stir- 
ring out but mo—I was just considering whether it was 
not time to go to Mrs, Bochdale’s, when some person, hooded 
and cloaked, came up the path to onr door. It was herself. 

“ Martha, I want you. No; I’ll not come in,” 

■ Yet she leaned a minute against the dripping veranda, 
pale and breothlesa. 

^ Air.e you ■ aibaid of taking a walk with me—a long 
wttlk? No 9 Then put on your sha.wl and come.” 

Iftough tMe was all she said, and I made no attempt to 
• question her ftarthkr,' still I knew as well as if she had told 
me .wheiu she was going. We went tWugh miry lanes, 
and sqaklng broods/ where the partridges started, whirring 

stiioss tuide fences, sad under gloomy ^-plantations, 

^ stlMt we ewne out opposite the manor-Wse. It looked 

.old' rimes,' Save that there were no poa- 
' WttSoe, and'fho' Swans now never came near 

tne,bon««--*»e one fed or nOriced them. 

sw that ligWin.n^ wm^^ 

' leaned bn my arm a 

maw^^-thea wen*.iteS^jr% vai Wing the hall-bell. 

Bophdwq-?.^ v" ,.'1.1.■. 


“Mistress is gone to lie dosm, ma’am. Master was' 
WSKSfe’Snd she was up all night with him. But ho is better 
again .to. day, thank the. Lord I” 

Thomaa seemedreally offeotec^ as though both “master” 
and mistress” wem served with truer than lip-aervico. 

..“I will wait to'see Mrs, Lemuel,” said Mrs, Bochdale, 
walking right into the library. 

The man followed, asking respectfully wlist name ho 
should say. 

“ Merely a lady.” 

We wa^d about a quarter of an hour. Tlicn Mrs. 
Lemuel appearedr-somewhat fluttered, looking, in spite of 
her liandsomo dress, a great deal shyer and more modest 
than the girl Nancy Hine. 

“ 1 bog pardon, ma’am, for keeping you Waiting; I was 
with my husband. Perhaps you’re a stranger, and don't 
know how ill he has been. I beg your pardon.” 

Mrs. Bochdale put back her veil, end Mrs. Lemuel seemed 
as if, in common phrase, she could have “ dropped through 
the floor.” 

“ I dare say you are surprised to see me here,” the elder 
lady began; “ still, you will well imagine, a mother—’.’ 
She broke down. It was some moments before she' could ' 
command herself to say, in broken - accents, “ I want to see: 
—my son.” 

“ Ihat you shall, with pleasure, Mrs. Bochdalb,” said 
Nancy earnestly. “ I thought onoo of sending for you; 
but-” .4 

The other made some gesture to indicate that she was 
not equal to conversation, and hastily inoved upstairs— 
Nancy following. At the chamber-door, however, Nancy 
interrupted her— 

“ Stop one minute, please. He has been so very ill ; do 
let mo tell him first, just to prepare—” , _ - 

“ Ho is my son—^my own sou. You need not bo afraid,” 
said Mrs. Bochdale, in tones of which I know not whether 
bitterness or keen anguish was uppermost. She pushed by 
the wife, and went in. 

'We heard a' faint cry, “ 0 mother, my dear mother!’’ 
and a loud sob—that was all. 

Mrs. Lemuel shut the door, and sat down on the floor 
outside, in tears. I forgot she had been Nancy Hine, and 
wept with her. 

It was a long time before Mrs. Bochdale came out of her 
sou's room. No ono interrupted them, not even the wife. ' 
Mrs. Lemuel kept restlessly moving about the bpuse,^—. 
sometimes sitting, down to talk familiarly with me, then 
recollecting herself and resuming her dignity. Bho was 
much improved! Her manners and her mode of speaking 
had become more refined. It-was evident, too, that her 
mind had been a. good deal cultivated, aud that report had 
not lied when it avouched sarcastically, that the squire had 
left off educating his dogs, aud taken to educating his wife. 
If so, she certainly did her master credit. But Nancy Hine 
was always considered a “ bright” girl. 

Awkwai-d she was still—largo and gauche and under¬ 
bred—wanting in thrt simple solf-possessiou which needs 
no advantages of dress or formality of manner to confirm 
the obvious fact of innate “ladyhood.” But there was 
nothing coarse or. repulsive about her—nothing that -would 
strike one as springing fr.om that internal and ineradicable 
" vul^ity," which, being in tbq nature as much as in the 
brin^ng-up, no education or'extwual refinement of manner 
can ever wholly opneoaL . ., v. i. 

I have seen more than one “lady,” of undeniable toth 
and rearing! Who .was a great deal more “ vulgar” than Mrs. . 
LeUiilei Bodhdale. i ' 

We were sitting by the dining-room fire. Scrvaifts ; 

doing the day’s mechanical service, and Iwotight 

tray. .r‘:v. • 

' Jfcs.Lemuel began to fidget about. . , . ^ iV 

. “ Do yoh think, Miss Murihi^ slm XrQl s^^ ttuC'Iske . 
xqihe supper? Would she likp to.reiimiAi)^,1^ 

(iighiInottoprdOT'V,r«B»tt!fe'gt^j,.»W^,?^^^^^^^ t-., 
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- .5 ,Bnt I (jould not answer for any of Mrs. Boolidalo’s 
movpnioatB. . 

In process of time slie ooroe down, looking calm and 
happy—0,iuooiioeivably happy!—soorocly happier, 1 doubt, 
even whoa, tWBut3'-seven years ago, she hod' received her 
new-born eon jnto her hoetan—-her eon, now born again 
to Jier in reconciliation and love. She even said, with a 
gentle smile, to her son’s wife: 

“ I think he wants you. Suppose you wore to go m)- 
staira?” 

Nancy fled like lightning. 

“ Ho says," iniufmured Mrs. liochdalc, looking at the 
lire, ‘‘ that slio lias been a good wife to liiin.” 

“ She is much improved in many ways.” 

" Most likely. My son’s wife could Jiot fail of that," 
returuod Mrs. liochdalc, with a eertain' air that forbade all 
further criticism on Nancy. She evidently was to Iki viewed 
entirely as "iny son’s wife.” * 

Mrs. Lcnuiol returuod. Bho looked as if she had lioen 
crying. Her niunnor towards licr mother-in-law was a mix¬ 
ture of gratitude and pleasure. 

“ My husband says, since you will not stay the niglit, 
ho hopes you will tako supper here, and return in tho car¬ 
riage.’’ 

“ Thank you ; certainly.’’ And Mrs. lloohdalo sat dowm 
—unwitthigl}', perhaps,—in her own familiar oliair, by tlio 
bi'igiit hearth. Several limes she sighed ; but tlio liappy 
look never altered. And now, wholly and for over, passed 
away that sorrawful look of socking for soinethijig never 
ibund. It was found. 

1 think a mother, entirely and otcrnally suro of lier sou’s 
perfect reverence and love, need,not ho jealous of any otlicr 
love, not even for a wife. T'herc is, in every good man’s 
heart, a sublime strength and purity of attaohment, which 
he never does feel, never can fool, for any woman on earth 
except his mother. 

Supper was served ; Mrs. I,omucl half-advancod to her 
usual place,, llien drow hack, with a deprecating glaneo. 

But Mrs. Boelulale quietly seated herself iu the guest’s 
seat at the sido, leaving her-son's wife to take tho position 
of raistruss and hostess at the hoiul of tho hoard. 

Perhaps it was 1 only who felt a oliokhig pang of regret 
and humiliation at seeing luj' dear, nay, noble Mrs. Roch¬ 
dale sitting at tlio same tuhlu with Nancy ITiuo, 

After that Sunday, tho iiiotlior wont ovciy day to see 
her son.. This event was tho talk of the wliolu village: 
some worthy souls wore glad ; hut I think tho generality 
were ratlier shuekod at tho rocoiiciliation. Tho^'“ alwa 3 ’S 
thoiiglit Mrs. Rochdale had more spirit“ wondered she 
could hove lot herself down.’’ " But of course it was only 
on account of his illness.’’ “She might ohoosa to bo ‘ on 
tenns’ with her son, but it was quite impossible she oould 
over tako up with Nancy Iliiie.” 

In that last sentiment 1 agreed. But Ihen tho gossips 
did not know that there was a groat and a daily-increas- 
ing difforeiioe between Mrs, Ismiuol Eoclidale and “ Nancy 
nine." 

1 have stated my creed, as it was Mrs. Rochdale’s, tliat 
lowness of birth does nut doucssarily constitute a low mar¬ 
riage. Alsu, that populai- opinion was rather unjust to the 
hekior’s daughter. Doubtless she was a clover ambitious ^ 
girl, anxious, to raise herself, and glad onough to do so l>y 
maiTying Ofae squire. But 1 bciiuvo that she was a virtuous 
and not unsornpulous girl, and I fu-mly boliove 'sbe lOvod 
him. Oneo married, Sho tried to raise liersolf so as to be 
worthy of her station; to keep and to deserve hor husband’s 
affection. Tliat which wduld have, made a woman of meaner 
nature in8u6brahly proud, ^jjr:^ada Nancy humble. Not 
lliat she abgted one jot af hal'^If-rospoct—^for sho was a 
higii-spirited creature—but ^iet had souse enough to sec 
that tho truest selfirespect. liejS, not in exaoting honour 
whieli is uiu^servedjdiut in striving to attain that worth 
. whiflh Tocoivos lionottr and observanoe as its rightftil doe. 

From this quality in her probably grew tho uefltntbted 


fact of her great'influence over her; husband. Alaobccauso, 
to tell the truth—(I would not for worlds Mrs. Rochdale 
should read this page)A-Nonoy was of a stronger nature 
than ho. Mild-tempered, lazy, and kind, it was easier to 
him to be ruled than to rule, provided ho Knewnothilvg 
about it. This was why the gentle Celandine could not 
retain the lovo which Daniel Hinb’s energetic dav^htcr won 
and was never likely to lose. 

Mrs. Bochdalo said to me, whcii for some weeks sbe 
had observed narrowly tho ways of her sou’s household, 

“ I thinkSbo is not unhappy. It niight have been worse." 

Thenceforward tlio gentry around Thorpe wore shooked 
and “really quite amazed”every week of their lives. First, 
tliat poor Mr. lloohdalo, looking very ili, but thoroughly 
content, was soon driving out with his mother by his side, 
and his wife, in her most objcctionablo and tasteless bonnet, 
sitting opposite. Boeond, that-the two ladies, older and 
younger, were several times seen driving out together,—only 
they two, alone! Thorpe oould scarcely believe this, even 
on tlio evidence of its own eyes. Thirdly, that on Ohrist- 
mas-day Mrs. Rochdale was observed in hor old place in 
tho manor-houso pbw; and wlion her son and ins wife came 
in, sho actually smiled! • 

After that every body gave up tlie relenting mother-in- 
law as a lost woman! 

Three rooiith.s slipped away. It was tho season when 
most of our county families were in town. When tliey 
gradually returned, tho a,stounding truth was revealed ooii- 
ceniiug Mrs. Rochdalo and her .son. Some were greatly 
Boandiiiisod, some pitied tho weakness of mothers, hut 
thought that as sho w-as now growing old, forglvcnes.s w.as 
exousahlo. 

“But of course she can .never expect us to visit Mrs. 
Lemuel?" 

“ I am afraid not,” was the rector’s wife's ipild remark. 
“Mrs. Rochdalo is vinlike most ladies; she is not only a 
gentlewoman, hut a Christian.” 

Yet it was obscrvahlo that the tide of feeling against 
the squire’s “ low” wife ebbed day by day. First, some - 
kindly stranger noticed puhlicly that she was “ extremely 
good-looking;’’ to confirm wliioh, by souio lucky chance, 
poor Nnno3' grew much thinner, pruhahly with the daily 
walks to and from Mrs. Rochdale’s rosldonee. Wild reports' 
flew abroad that tho squire's mother, without doubt ono of ' 
tlio most aceoniplishod and well-read women of her genera¬ 
tion, was actually eiigugcd in “ improving tho mind’’ of hor 
daughtcr-in-law! 

That some strong iiiflueiico was at work became evident 
ill the daily change creeping over Mrs. Lemuel. Her man¬ 
ners {fTow quieter, gentler; her voice took a sdftcr tone; 
oven her attire, down, or' rather up, to the much-abused 
bonnets, was subdued to colours suitable for bor large and 
showy person. One day a second stranger actually asked 
“ who was that disfinpu^-looUing woman?” and was coughed 
down. But the effect of the comment remained. 

Gradually tho point at issue slightly changed; and the 
question became; 

1 wonder whether Mrs. Bochdalo expects v® tO visit 
Mrs. Iiorauel ?’’ 

But Mrs. Rochdale, though of course she ktievi till about 
it,—for every body know every thing in our vUlagej—never 
vouchsafed the slightest hint one way or the qther as to 
her expootatiohs. 

Nevertheless the diffloulty increased daily, especially us 
the squire’s niothcr had been long tho object of uhircrsal 
respect and attention from liCr neighbours. The question, 
‘fTo visit or not to vjsit?” was mooted and capVas^WT 
and wide. Mrs. Rochdale’s example was strong; yet the 
“ county people" had tho prejudices of fheir class, and most 
of them had warmly regardod poor Ce}a«4ine Ohiide'. \ , 

I have hitherto not said a WorJ of Migg Chflile., .Sl>e 
was still abroad. But thoiu^ Mrs. Rochdalb rarely i^^ed 
to her, I Often noticed how hor eyes would brlglitep at ifeht 
of letters in tho delicate handwriting I knew so well, xho 









strong Sittwlnaont bptwoen those two nothing had power 
to break.' ■ . >> . • 

Qm day she sat poring ope pf Oolandine's 

: letters, and many tH“8« WW glasses,—alas! as I 

said, Mrs. BoohdalO wai},an now,—to wipe the 

dews from . them. At length rtw gjtllod in a clear voice, 
*! Martha t" ahd I found ho{ hjT the mirror smiling. 

" Martha, I am going to a t” 

’ “ Indeed 1 Whoso, mudwa 

“ Miss Ohildo's, She is to he married next week.” 

" To whom f” I Cried, in nn&igned astonishment, 

“ Do you remember Mf. Sinolair i" 

I did. He was the roetpr of Ashen Dale. One of the 
many suitors whoiUj years ago, popular report had given to , 
Miss Cliilde. * 

“ Was that really the oaso, Mrs. Koclidale ?” 

" Yes. Afterwards ho beoamo, and has been over since, 
lier truest, teudorest, most faithful/nisnd. Now—” 

Mrs. Itochdalo sat down, still smiling, but sighing also. 

I too felt a certain pang, for vfbl|3l‘ I blmned myself the 
moment after, to think that lovfi can ever die and bo buried. 
Yet surely the Maker of the hhinsn heart knows it best. 
One thin,'; I know, and perhaps it would account for a groat 
deal, that the Lemuel of Celandine’s love was not, never 
liad been, the ro.al Lemuel Rochdale. Still— 

Bometiiinp in my looks betrayed rao; for Mrs, ^chdale, 
Inruing round, said decisively: 

“ Martha, I am very glad of this marriage, deeply and 
entirely glad. She will ^ liappy,—iny poor Oelanaine 1" 
And happy she always has been, 1 believe. 

After Mrs. Rochdale’s return from the wedding, kbe cine 
day sent for me. 

“ Martha,”—and an amused smilo about her inunth to'' 
minded mo of our lady of tho manor in Uov young d%yS,“ 
“I am going to astonish the villftgO, I intend giving a 
dinner-party. Will you write tho invitations ?” 

They were, witliout exception, to the best” families of 
our neighbourhood. Literally thi he»t —tho worthiest; peo¬ 
ple, like Mrs. Rochdale horself. to wliom “position” was a 
mere clothing, used or not used, never eonooaling or rooont 
to coiieeal tho hoiie.st form beneath, t}*o cpmmou humanity 
tliat wo all owe alike to father Adam and mother JJve. Peo¬ 
ple who had no need to stickle ftir the rank that was tljolr 
birthright, tho liouour tli.at wos tliojr due; whoso blood 
was so thoroughly “ gentle,” that it inclined them to gentle 
maimers and goiitlo deeds. Of snch—and there are not S, 
■few throughout our I'kigliali land—of Such are the true 
,ari.stocraey. 

All Tliorpo was on tho <^ui vive reejMeting this wonder¬ 
ful dinner-party, for hithorto—gpsslp said because fihe could 
of eourso have no gentleman at the head of her table—^Mrs, 
Rochdale bad abstained from any thing of the klpd, Now, 
would lior son roally take his rightftil place at the ,entor- 
tainmont ? and if so, what was to he done with liis wife ? 
Could -bur “best” families, much as they esteowod Mrs. 
Rochdale, over under auy possible ciroumstauccs bo ex¬ 
pected to rneet the former Nancy Hino f 

I need not say how the whole question served for a 
week’s wonder; and how every body knew every' other 
body's tliougbts and intentions a groat deal better than 
" other bodies" thenisolves. Half the village, was out at 
door or window, when on this memoruUo afternoon the 
several carriages were seen driving up to Mrs. Rochdale’s 
house. 

Within, wo were quiet enough, Bhe had few prepara¬ 
tions,—slio.always lived in sim^e elegance, Even on this 
grand beeision she only gave what bhear her means could 
afford—^othing morfl', d^«v waa heedless, for every guest 
was not a meiie ao^nMntonoe, bht a fHend, 

Dressed richly, and with special-cai'e,—how well I ro- 
membwed, that is, if J had dared to remomher, another 
bdiniltti* toilette ir-iMrs, Roehdide sat in hor chamber. Not 
ftntil the Visitors wore aR wsembled did aha descend to tint 
nrawingrroom'; 


Entering there—she did not enter alone; on hor arm 
was a lady, about thirty; large, and hawdsomo in figure; 
plainly, but toost heoMUhigly attired;—a lady, to wlioao 
maimers or appearauto npua could have taken the slightest 
exception, and on whom any .etrangor’s most likely com¬ 
ment would have been—-a Wnat a fine-looking woman 1 but 

BO ^et.” 

This lady Mrs. Rochdale at once presented to the guests, 
■with a simple, unimpreseivo quietness, which was the most 
Impressive effect she could have made,— 

“ My daughter, Mrs. Lemuel Rochdale.” 

In a week, “ every body" visited at the manor-house. 

» • * f » « » 

Perhaps I ought tp.end this history by desoribiug the 
elder and younger Mrs. Rochdale aq henoeforward united 
in the closest sympathy and tondcrust 'aiToatioii. It was 
not so: it would havo. been unnatural, nay, impossible,. 
The difference of odugatiou, habits, character, was too gieat 
over to bo wholly removed, But the mother and daughter- 
in-law maintain a sociahto luterconrse, even a certain amount 
of kindly regard, based on one safe point of union, where 
the strongest attaohment of both ooiivergos and mingles. 
Perhaps, as those blest with superabundance of faittiful 
love often end by deserving it, Mr. Rochdale may grow 
worthy, not only of hip wills, but of Ids mother, in time. 

Mrs. Rochdale is quit# an old lady now. You raioly 
meet her beyond the lane where her small Imusc stands; 
which she occupies still, and obstinately refuses to leave. 
Bpt, meeting her, you eUUld not help turning back for an¬ 
other glance at her slqw, stately walk, and her ineffably 
hesutifill smile. .A smile wbicb, to a certainty, would rest 
04 the gentistosn upon whose arm siio always leans, and 
WheSS horse is seen daily at her gale, with a persistency 
equal to that of a young man ^ing a-courting. Em- people 
say in our village that tho squire, with all his known affec¬ 
tion for his good wift, is as attentive os any lover to his 
beloved old mother, who has been siiuh a devoted mother 
to him. 

Oiui want exists at the manor-house, — tiicro are no 
clujdien. Eor sonia things this is as well; and yet I know 
not. Ifoweyer, so it is i mid smuc it is, it must bo right to 
be. Whan this generation dies out, probably the next will 
altogether have forgotten tho fact, that tho lust Mr, Rocli- 
dala made what sooifity Iguomiuiously terms “ a low 
marriage.” 



WINDOW DECORATIONS. 

IHOUOM NO. 1, I I 

Thk object of tins design is, by a simple —ra 
and iiicxpeusivo arrangement to produce i ! || i 

a pleasing effect, ns viewed from tho in- ' ! 

torior of an apartment; and it is particu- 
larly adapted for localities not possess- K I.', L 
ing a good prospefct. Tho design ooiisists F * 

of a small glass conservatory, of the same j 

height as the window, to project about j 

three or four feet from it; and to bo sup- - '"V BB g' I 

ported externally by two iron brackets, *~T ' J 

as shown in section, ofBuffleiout strength ^ 

to boar the weight of the struoture and Xtw vGl 

the boxes it is to contain. Tho ftamc- 

work of the conservatory would he ligUtor. ^ 

in appearance if made of iron, and) in poin.t of economy. 
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would have the ad¬ 
vantage over wood 
arising from its 
greater durability. 

The floor nb'ffbf ^ 
funned of slate or eur 
caustic tiles, with an 
incline of about an 
incli towards the win¬ 
dow, neai' which a 
groove ought to bo 
cut to carry off the 
water ' required for 
the plants. On the 
front of every sash- 
bar a wire should be 
placed at about half- 
an-iiich distant, run-' 
iiing from the bottom 
to the top. Tliese 
wires may be con¬ 
tinued in festoons to 
the roof of the con¬ 
servatory, on which 
climbing plants can 
be trained: by this 
arrangement a most 
graceful effect will 
bo obtained. 

A small fountain, . 
either self-acting or 
fed from the waters 
cistern of the house, ^ 
adds very much to , .» 
the beauty of the / vjl 
whole, or in the ab¬ 
sence of that, a sta¬ 
tuette or a globe of 
gold-fish. 

Independently of 
the agreeable ap¬ 
pearance produced 
by luxuriant flowers 
during summer, the 
little conservatory 
will bo found of great 
nso in preserving 
plants daring the 
winter, as the ordin¬ 
ary fire of tbo room 
will keep the tem¬ 
perature suffioiontly 
wann for them. Tbo 
flower-bores may be 
made of wood, or can 

be procured in porcelain or tcri'a-eotta. Small iron brackets, 
afllxed at intervals to the sasli-bars, would support flower¬ 
pots for fuchsias, geraniums, or other standard plants. 


, , COBBESPONDENOK 

Hativo Seen a 'design for an. aquarium in yopr last week's 
puhlication, 1 fdtqjagM ' j^haps some of your i-eaddrs would 
be interested in' otad of^^ of an aquarium—an 

“ aquatic ^ Onoroaching too 

much on your col^|iU||Hn^^CSoribS. ' ' 


, ^'I^WATto-SPJDE*. 

'Axis amnidiw wseot'differs little from the ordinary 
house-spider ia'the'shape of the body, but its habits are al¬ 
together different. Although it is called a water-spider, it 
requires Ssuch more air than water or plapts are able to 



supply it with; it is 
therefore fUrnislioa 
by nature with a skin 
pr the ab 

ddmOh 'ilfhioh is ca- 
.;:J^e':.;S:f;Odntaining . 
‘':,air4;'<hli',#hen filled, 


, appear- 

• aace 'aEa'^obule of 
, quicksilvtri Theiii- 
aeqt is oi^Bhlo of ro- 
pl^ishing this bag 
atplessur|(f.by means 
of four,small teats, 
droat - amusement 
may bo derived by 
' watching the oi«; ra¬ 
tions andmovciuen ts 
of these little crea¬ 
tures. 

Instead ofspinning 
a web, as the com¬ 
mon spider does, they 
weave a nest or hag 
of white silky fibres, 
which contains air; 
consequently by this 
means it alwa^'s in¬ 
sures a constant sup- 
])ly. Strange to say, 
these insects arc 
very nearly the oii- 
. ly ones that may 
bo placed in a frcsli- 
water aquarium with¬ 
out any danger of 
being devoured ly 
the fish or other in¬ 
sects. T. r. 


NOTICE. 

CoMMUNICA'nON.S for 
tliis deportment aio 
invited from our read¬ 
ers. Any new fact 
illustrating morals, 
art, or conveuienee, 
in so far us they per¬ 
tain to Home, or any 
suggestive comment ! 
. upon such fact, are 
witliin tlie scoi>q of 
our design. Educa¬ 
tion, with all that it 
includes in practice,—various methods of training, for 
instance, adapted to various disposition^,—might he an 
important.element in such a coiTeiq>ondence. ' Nothing will 
he . foreign, indeed, that elucidates the inner lifl!; or con¬ 
tributes to the outward beauty and utility of Humo-ox- 
perieuoe. Wo may here, reprint from utw prbi^SOtiis a list 
of the subjects to winch wc would direct otp^ial atteii 
tight Art in the Dwelling—Gardening and Rural Eco- 
nongr—Home Education—;HeaithXaws—T3ie. SUjk-room— 
Social Manners and Customs—-The Heroisms. of Home— 
.Dtihef of Members of families to .each.'otlwr,. to Ncigh- 
:hohrs*. and tq the Poor-Homedntoriors of the Wgrld com- 
pared—Principlee of Home-Manageinent—Beoreations at 
Home and Abroad—The Ministrations of Science to the 
Homo, &c, 

All communications to be authenticated by the signature 
and address of the writer, which, if desired, will be received 
in strict confidence. They must be directed to the Office, 
and marked oh the comer of the envelope, “ The Home.” 
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BPANISH OIBIi BBTUENING BEOM THE FOUNTAIN. 


“ A HANDSOME face is a good letter of introductiop.” This 
was a proverb two thousand years ago, and will bo a truth 
to Iho end of time. What need, then, has this beautiful 
Andalusian girl of any words of ours to bespeak for her the 
favourable notice of our readers ? We may leave her to 
win her own triumphant way with all beholders, noting 
only—as in a hurried exelamation of wonder and delight— 
the grace and freedom of her outlines, the case with which 
slio carries the heavy pitcher, poising it in the manner which 
iinjioscs least effort on the muscles of the arm, the latent 
])o\vcr in her large black eyes, the sweettiess of hor face, 
and its repose, contrasted with the quickness of her step, as 
shown by the flying tassels at her waist and the rope slant¬ 
ing back from the haiidlo of the pitcher. 

The painting is among tho latest productions of the 
artist, Mr. Phillip, from whoso studio it has not yet issued. 


A IIKBOINE JN IlEU WAY. 

liV' niL DOUAN. 


It was (he opinion of Jeremy Collier that it would bo better 
I'or the world if tliere were fewer heroes in it. Of the men 
who had been suflieieiitly illustrious to claim to he ranked 
niidur that distinctive name, there rva.s only eno in whom 
(.'oliier acknowledged a benefuelor of tho human race. This 
individual was tho apoeiwphal Hercules. “I scarcely ever 
bean! of any, e.veejiting llenuile.s,” says Jeremy, “but did 
more mischief tlnin good.” lie descrilied heroes generally a.s 
“overgrown mortals,” jicoplo who “commonly use tlieir will 
with their right hand and their reasmi with their left.” It 
njtist bo remeinbi.Ted, however, that rvhen Collier thus re- 
feiTod to “ heroe.s,” ho had in hi.s mind warriors only. Fanny 
Wright, lierself something of a heroine, according to her own 
fasliiun, made a nicer distinetion wJion .she remarked tluU 
licvoes were much rarer lliau great warriors. Collier, how¬ 
ever, dise<'rned that tlie heroic must be looked for olsowhere 
tluin only in the wai’like. 'J'he pride of heroes, he says, 
“is in their title; and tlieir power puts them in jiossession. 
Their jiomp is furnished from rapii\e, and their scarlet is 
dyed with human blood. Ifwreeks and ruins and dosolations 
(jf kingdoms are marks of greatness, why do we not worship 
a tempe.st and erect a statue to the plague? A panegyric 
upon an earthquake is every jot as roasonahlo as upon such 
eimcpiesls as (.he.se.” Laroehcfoucauld may be said to have 
thoroughly understood tlio meaning of tho term “hero," 
when he remarked that “there are heroes in evil as well as 
in good.” Ma.ssillon, too, tvas well aequaiuted with the 
vvordi of tho term when he asserted that “it is easy to ho 
at certain moments heroic, and generous; what is rcjdly 
diUlcult is this,—to he constant .and faithful.” 

lie who has courage over himself is a hero; and a “ he¬ 
roine” is souiothing more than tho mere “hollatrix” and 
“ virago'," which often pass for its sync/uynis. There ore 
many bettor worth knowing than the “formosio chorus 
heroimu” of Propertius, or tho heroines of romance, over 
whoso imaginaTy miseries so many tears arc shod that there 
are none left for human calamity. Now mi/ heroine, Marie 
Lucille, was just one of theso. 

One winter's oygning, towards the clo.so of December 1809, 
the snow was falling thick in the district between La Chaise 
Djeu and Brionde, in tho department of the Upper Loire. A 
solitary horseman, who had notliing at all of a knightly 
aspect, and who looked bewildered, uncomfortable, and dis- 
gustod as tho flakes fell on his face, was tho only human 
liguro to ho seen in tho dreary picture. The rider bout for¬ 
ward so far beyond his horse’s ears, as to give him tho air of 
one anxious to arrive at a cottage in tho distance before tho 
steed on which ho was mounted. 

," savages who live there,” murmured he, 

they will not have tho heart to refuse, mo hospitality in 
such weather as this.” And therewith, having reached the 


door, he applied the hutt-end of his wUipT'Ctt 

knocked with apologetic hesitation. '”“nMtl,__au4 

“Jump down, doctor,” exclaimed a voice from within7"-\ 
“ I will take your horse in half a minute. Wo have hoeu 
looking for you this hour. You have come too late, hut you 
are perfectly welcome.” 

Tho doctor was among the first lecturers on therapeutics 
in Paris, and had iiot tho least idea that ho was known, 
expected, or welcome, in this part of tho Upper Loire. Ho 
was on his way to liriondo, indeed, to attend a family- 
festival, the grand portion of which was a christening. Tlie 
doctor's brother had been for some years settled in the last- 
named town, whieli tlie professor of thorapoutios was about '' 
to visit fur the first time, fur tho purpose of standing godfather 
to a ruucntly-honi niece. Hu had been making a geological 
tour in the south, and intendod to take Brioudo on his road 
back to tho capital. 

By this time niglit had succeeded to evening, tho snow 
fell faster and thicker than before; and suddenly a man 
appoared on the threshold carrying in his hand a lilazing 
pine-stiok, whiuh ho held aloft wdiile he looked into the dark 
night. 

“Como in, doctor,” said he; “you’ll find your god- I 
daughter within, and your brother is nut far off.” 1 

“ My good friend,” said tho traveller, “ there is surely i 
some mistake. My goddaughter—” 

“ Look you there now,” interrupted the man, shaking his 
pine-stick tho while to enable him to distinguish tho stranger, 

“ I took you for our good Doctor Gerard, who had not only 
lu'emisetl to ho here for a birth, hut to he sponsor for tho 
hahy. His hrotlier, the cure, too, engaged to give it his 
hles.sing, and to taste our omolotto and a bottlo of tho 
year ’.5.” 

Tho stranger explained his condition, askod for hospi¬ 
tality, and was believed and welcomed without hesitation. 

“ It is all one,” said the ho.st, taking the bridle of tho 
horse. “Go you in; you will find a Josephine within h.ap- 
j)ier than the poor empross yonder; for she is the mother of 
a child, and is under tho roof of her husband. Go you in; 

I'll SCO to tho horse.” 

Tho doctor felt that ho had not arrived at the most 
opportune of moments; novertheless he was the most em¬ 
barrassed of the j);n'ty in tho cottage. Under the eircum- 
stanees, the hospitality which he received was “priueely.” 

The house and the inmates were poor indeed, hut tho latter 
had large hearts. They were all tho happier, too, that their 
child was a girl. “They can’t make a conscript of her," 
exclaimed both the parents, with a feeling which was common 
at the period when a girl was born. 

Oil the morrow, before taking leave of his kind enter¬ 
tainer, the doctor, placing his hand on that of the mother, 
observed to her, that he should he well pleased to be per¬ 
mitted to ho godfather fo “ mudemoisolle” there, “ if—” Ho 
was about adding more, when mademoiselle herself uttered 
a cry so shrill, that the speaker paused. 

“ Bardl 1” exclaimed tho father, “ she agrees, and does 
not wait for us to glvo our cousont. . You shall share the 
ofliee, sir, with Monsieur Gerard.” 

This matter being arranged, the Parisian profu.ssor hade 
his hosts farewell. They promised to find a deputy for him 
at the ceremony of baptism, and to give him uow.s of his 
goddaughter, or ask his council in her behalf, should occa¬ 
sion arise for either. And therewith ha rode away, and very 
speedily forgot his spousorial obligations and Marie Lucille. 

Tho child grow—a plain child, with a grave look about 
her. Sho tumbled through infancy with tolerable credit 
and countless bruises. When she could run uluuo and was 
able to speak, tho companions of hor ago invited her to share 
their sports. Sho crossed fier little hands behind hor back, 
and sharply and peremptorily refused. Hor unpopularity 
was established “ for ever.” 

She lay about at the cottage-door, now in the sun, now 
in tho rain, and seemed to care little for either. Shu was a 
dreaming child, hardly conscious of what she di'camt, or 
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.. one bad not tlio love of her fellows, but she won 
JHilr' respect. All the cliildisb quan’els of tho neighbourhood 
wore referred to her for arbitration. People stood near her 
on these occasions, amused at tho gravity of tho little judge 
in a tattered gowi. They never found reason, however, to 
deny the justice of her award. The tribunal of Mario Lucille 
was an institution in tho eyes of little village litigants. 

Hitherto her life had been one of unmixed happiness. 
She did not know that she was poor; and she felt, without 
thinking about it, that she was powerful. But she was now 
placed in a position which revealed to her her poverty, and 
made her sensible of being in subjection to others. She was 
sent to work in tho fields during half tho day, and to school 
during the remaining portion of it. 

" Sho is not worth her salt,” said tho farmer who em¬ 
ployed her to pick up stones. 

“ yiio is a fool," said tho schoohuistress; “ and is always 
asking questions above common sen.se." 

'liio fact was, that in the fields Marie Lucille was study¬ 
ing even the stones. These, tho herbs, the flowers, and the 
grasses, were her books; and when she took them to the 
school and laid them before the imrblind Minerva there, she 
found the instructress could not read them. Her surprise 
was extreme. “ I can teach myself to read," said she; “but 
of what use i,s this woman, if slic cannot help me to do what 
I am unable to do for myself?" 

iShe already saw that there was something imperfect in 
the eduiratioual system. The germ of the reformer was 
already in cour.so of development in the little person of 
Marie Lucille. 

iShe remained tho only child of her parents, wliose ill- 
bciilth but increased their poverty. Tho girl, before she was 
in her teens, laboured with an energy beyond her strength 
in order to aid her honest but almost helple.ss father and 
molbcr. 'Within two.years sho lost both; and at the age of 
sixteen, the reserved, rathe plain, but strongly intellectual¬ 
looking girl, wa.s left an orphan, with nothijigbefore her but 
a life of hard labour, and very delicate health wherewith to 
meet tho burden. 

“ There i.s nothing ebse," said Marie Lucille; “ let u.s 
make, the best of it." 

She found even this philosophy, however, of little avail. 
'Wliat .slie could gain by bard and constant work barely 
■siilliecd to keep life within her. Her strength daily decayed; 
and, worst of all to her, she had not leisure in any way to 
“ learn any thing new.” She was conscious of an insatiate 
thirst for knowbAge, and her very heart died -within her as 
she discovered the impossibility of slaking that thirst. 

“AVell,”said she balfaloud, as she stood on the little 
“ esplanade” of the village one Sunday evening, looking at 
the dam;er.s, bnt thinking of more serious matters,—“ Avell, 
there something wong here. It .cannot be God’s fault. 
It must, then, bo my fault. I will go to Monsieur le cure; lie 
of course will put mo right.” 

Monsieur le euro, however, could not do what was ex¬ 
pected of liim. A gentle shower of orditiary and woll-inton- 
tionod platitudes failed to refresh her. “My child,” said 
tho good old man, “ it is your duty to bo content with tho 
lot whieli God has assigned to you.” 

“Monsieur le cure,” asked Mario Lucille, “docs God 
always, as you say, fit the back to tho burden ?” 

“ Doubtless,” was the reply. 

“ Then,” said Maide, without the least awe at finding 
bcrsclf about to beat the cure in argument,—“ then I am not 
in the position assigned to nio. The burden I carry is in¬ 
tolerable, not because of its weight, but because it docs not 
fit my back. I would labour twice os long as I do, if the 
work were different from that to which I am now improperly 
condemned.” 

The cure looked at her with the aspect of a pope on the 
point of excommunicating a rebel prince who had defied 
pontifical toaclivng. She stood the look firmly; not auda- 
pidusly, but with the strength born of the conviction that 
s'he was right, that sho know more about tlie matter than 


tho priest, and that Iloavon would help her if she only 
strove to help herself. 

“ Go and dance,” said the cure. 

“That is all the comfort that tho well-provided ant could 
contribute to the poor lean grasshopper, who, according to its 
nature, liad passed tho summer singing in tho gross. I will 
go to Paris,” said Mario Lucille. 

Tho resolution thus expressed astounded not only the 
cure, but the cutiro village. She was, however, not to bo 
moved from it. Slie had a prosentimeiit, she said, that her 
field of labour was in Paris. 

“ Whoro they sow sin, and reap tears," was tho comment 
of tho cure. 

“ As men sow, ovoii accordingly shall they reap,” rejoined 
tho young logician. “ May it bo so with me, amen." 

There was abundance of weeping when the siokly-looking 
hut stout-hearted orphan turned her face towards tho capital, 
and went on her long and weary way. It was a work of 
imany weeks to traverse that long road; and fatigue and 
want more than once threatened to kill her before she had 
accomplished her object. At Icngtli she glided into tho 
brilliant city, like a phantom. Seared and bewildered, she 
looked about lior for the first time with a feeling of helpless 
despair. 

Her strong mind m.istercd her iveak body. Sho bad not 
come purpo,scless, and she was resolved to carry her pur 
pose out. She had long can'ied about her her Pari.sian god¬ 
father’s address. AVith an instinct which resembled expe¬ 
rience, and vliioli told her that an interview would be more 
profitable than a correspondence, she had walked to the 
oa])ital, determined to consult him (if be were living), who 
had ])romi.sed to give her coun.sel if she happened to need 
it. Marie Lucille discovered her godfather’.s abode, and wa.s 
laughed at by the iiortcr when she oll'ered to aseoJiJ the 
stairs which led to his apartment. 

The })llgrim had not wandered so far to he rudely turned 
away from the shrine now that her hand was upon it. She 
stoutly isahitained her right; and an altercation ensuing— 
p.'irtieularJy loud on the Jiart ol' tho j)orter—as tho one a.s- 
ceiided the staircase ami the other attempted to obstruct 
the ascent, the doctor himself, somewhat fatter than of old, 
aj)j)eared at the door and demanded an expkanation. 

“ Monsieur lo doctcur,” said tho porter, “ this beggar- 
g-irl-” 

“ Godfatliei'l” oxelaimeJ the ])oor girl, wlio, lie.'iriiig tlie 
title, eoneiuded that she had reached her desired end, “I 
am Marie Lucille.” 

“ And who tho d-is Marie Lucille ?” asked the ])ro- 

fe,s.sor good liummiredly ; “who claims me for a godfather'?” 

The girl could sj)eak well, and, exhausted though sho 
was, a few senteiiees, spoken without circumlocution and to 
the purpose, soon enlightened the professor. He led her 
into his little dining-room with a gentle care that puzzled 
the -wondering porter; ordered refreshment for her, con¬ 
signed her to his bonne, and promised to hear her full story, 
her experiences, her hopes, and her desires, on tho follow¬ 
ing morning. 

AVhen that morning arrived, Mario Lucille looked two or 
three years younger for her roposo; and at tho conclusion 
o’f a long interview with tho kind-hearted professor, declared,' 
very considerably to his surprise, that sho thought sho was 
best fitted to gain lier livelihood in the same way that he 
did. 

The professor hurst into a fit of laughter, and looked iit- 
creduk us. Mai ic herself blushed, as she always did when 
she or her situation was misapprehended. “ I simply mean," 
sho said, “ that I should like to teach." 

“ AVhat do you know ?” naturally asked the professor. 

“ Nothing,” was the reply; and it caused tho doctor to 
look at his strange visitor most curiously, but with a re¬ 
spectful, an admiring curiosity. 

“ Nothing 1” ho repeated. “ Do you know, Marie, that 
your answer docs you credit, while it gives me encourage¬ 
ment ? 1 will place you whore you will bo aided along tho 
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first pathways yon aro eager to traverse. If yon answer 
my oxpootations, future succour, niy good girl, shall not' 
fail you.” 

“ I will answer them,” ^laid Marie, ” God willing. I 
think I have discovered the position in which Ho is pleased 
that I shall be placed.” 

Mario not only an.swered, she exceeded the expectations 
of her godfcthcr. And yet she was not a quick girl. She 
was much bettor than that merely. She had intellect, and 
therewith she had the most abundant patience, the most 
unflagging porsovoranco. She was never in a hurry to at¬ 
tain an end, and her object was accomplished all the earlier. 
Her progress was wntehed with extraordinary interest by 
her godfather, and by very many of his friends. It was 
singular to observe that ns her intellect expanded, and her 
knowledge increased, she seemed to grow beautiful. Her 
features remained what they had been, save that they gained 
in refinement; and over all there hccaino spread an expn^s- 
sion so exquisite, that it had a luindrcdfold the charm of 
mere material bc.anty. It was an expression made up of 
content, gratitude, and consciousness of being victor in a 
struggle of long eontinnauco. No student over worked for 
honour with such zeal as this peasant-girl laboured to ac¬ 
complish the object of her he.altby ambition. At the cud of 
five years of almost unremitting application, there were not 
many men in the capital who wore .acquainted with more 
hniguag<!S Ih.an the poor girl from the Upper Loire, nor who 
liad road to more purpose, although tliey might li.ave read 
more extensively. At the end of seven yeai-s, the silent 
worker, the l.ahorious student, was recognised as the most 
aceompli.slicd woman in the ca])ita1. She was amongst tlic 
most graceful .also; for .slic scorned to acquire grace in pro¬ 
portion as sho acquired knowledge. 

“ You .are one of our best scholars,” s.aid her .aged and 
delighted godfatlicr to her; “ what is now your purpose ?" 

” To repay j'on for aiding me to bocoino what I am. I 
still want to teach,—not eliildrcii, but those who aspire to 
become teachers. My happiness is to labour; that is tlio 
labour which will bring me ha])pinoss.” 

Mario Lucille found both to her heart’s content. Her 
establishment for teaching tcaclicrs gained so well-merited 
•a re.putation, that when a candidate for a lioenso to ■ become 
an instructor appcai'cd before the govornipent-board of ex¬ 


aminers with a certificate which described her as being a 
pupil of the once peasant-girl from the Upper Loire, the ex¬ 
amination was made all the more rigid, from the conviction 
of the examiners that the pupil could distinguish herself by 
the brilliancy, accuracy, and solid worth of her replies. 

Few perhaps have been in the Isle do Paris without 
having had their attention directed to the fine old cloister¬ 
looking mansion in which sho whom I have called Mario 
Lucille laboured to admirable efifeot for rather more than 
twenty years. In 1855 she withdrew from its supcidntond- 
oiice with a fortune which sho has right nobly earned; but 
not until sho had provided a succoa.sor whoso qualifications 
gave warrant tliat the establishment and its objects should 
not Bufi’er. 

“ Wily retire thus early ?” said a Froiioh prolate to her 
tho otlior day. 

“To give others an opportunity of retiring as early,” 
answered Mario Lueillo, 

If they who were at Notre Dame on the day of tho 
thaiiksgiviiig-servioo for tho downfall of Sebastopol re¬ 
marked a lady, who was di.stingui.shed for her gr.acc, eollcct- 
ing contributions from tho faithful, and who was evidently 
an obj<xt of an’octionalo interest to all, such persons have 
seen my friend Marie Lucille. 

“ How,” said the archbishop to her, at the dejewner wliieli 
followiid tho service,—“bow li.appy you must bo in the con¬ 
dition in which it h.as pleased (iod to place you!” 

“And that, mon.seigueur, because 1 discovered a truth 
tli.at is not universally known, namely, that we may bo 
in places which were evidently not intended for us by 
Heaven.” 

“I hope,” said tho*prclatt, with his joyous laugh', “ that 
j'ou .aro not alluding to me.” 

“1 fancy,” remarked an octogenarian gentleman, who 
h.ad been ii lecturer on therapeutio.s in Ui.s day, “ that our 
friend was thinking of a cure in the Upper Loire.” 

“ I was thinking of a poor girl tliero who once gathered 
stones in a field for her daily bread, .and who has to-day 
been associated witli duchesses in eolloetiiig thank-ofForings 
for victory. Tho place God expressly intended for Iior w.a.s 
the one .she occujiied between those two extremes.” 

Tlio archbi.shop, by an emphatic nod .and asiinny smile, gave 
ocelo.sia.slieal sanction to the sentiment of Marie Lucille. 


THE STFiUEOSCOPE : 

ITS ni.STOKV, THEOltV, AKI) Ari’I.lCATlOX. 

BY Sin DAVID BltEWilTEK, K.IT., F.R.S., &c. 

Theory (continued from p. .at). 

In a preceding number I have cx])lained the construction of 
tlio Lcnticniur Sterooscope, and tho manner in wliich tlic 
lenses aro prepared and placed in tho instrument so as to 
uuito the rigid and left eye pieturcB of any statue, person, or 
landscape, and produce a picture in relief. Wo shall now 
proceed to explain tho cause of the relief which is obtained 
by this metliod. For this purpose, lot us suppose ourselves 
placed ill front of a statue tho noso of which, tt, fig. 1, is 





directed to a point midway between our eyes. If we shut 
tho left eye, and look at it with tho right eye, we shall see 
cheek than the right one, and tho nose n 
■ will be soon nearer the right oar x than the loft oar k', so 
that KE will he less than he'. If.we shut the right eye, 
and look at the statue n, fig. 2, with tho left eye, wo shall 
see more of tho right cheek than of tho left cheek, and the 
nose n will bo seen nearer the left oar e' than tho right 
oar e, so that n e' will be legs than n e. Hence, supposing 


the picture to ho projected in a piano passing through tho 
cars E, E', e, e', tho distance between tho two noses thus pro¬ 
jected will be greater than the distance E e or e' e' lietwccn 
the two cars; and in general in every binocular picture the 
distance of similar points of tliern that aro nearest tho eye 
is greater than the distance of similar points of them farthest 
from tlie eye; a fact ■which ra.ay ho proved experimentally 
by measuring their distance upon any binocular picture. 

Lot us now suppose that by means of the Stereoscope the 
right-eye picture e n c' is laid above the left-eye picture k n e', 
it is obvious that they cannot coincide with one another or 
coaUece, because they are dissimilar. If the two noses n, n 
coincide, tho two cars cannot coincide, because tho lino n e 
in tho riglit-eye picture is larger than the lino » e in tho 



n 


left-hand picture, and the lino n e' larger than the lino n e'; 
and for the same reason, when the two ears e, c or e', e' coin¬ 
cide tho noses cannot coincide. How conics it, tlien, that 
the two pictures appear to coincide, and to form a solid in 
relief? In answering tills question, Mr. 'Wheatstone got 
over tlio diflieulty very summarily by maintaining that tho 
unequal lines do coincide or coalesce into ono lino ; hut I 
have demonstrated by incontrovortihlo experiments that 
two linos of different lengths cannot bo made to coincide, 
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and tliat the opposite opinion is subversive of tho funda¬ 
mental laws of vision. 

'J’ho following, therefore, is the trno explanation of tho 
apparent coinoidonco of the unequal lines,—that is, tho true 
theory of tho Stereoscope. When in ordinary binocular 
vision wo see a statno in relief by uniting the pioture.s of 
it in each eye, we unite at once only hvo siniilar points of 
tho two pictures. Lot us su])po.so these two points to bo 
tho two nmcf. 'Wlion this is ilone, no other two points of 
the i)ieturoa are united, and they are conseipicntly scon in¬ 
distinct, did not tho eye converge its a.xes tipou all of them 
in such rapid sueecssion us to see till tho similar jlarts of 
tho picture i)i nppni'ont union; an enbet aided by tho dura¬ 
tion of the impression of light njwu the retina, tho impres¬ 
sion of the firm and distance of each part oftlie inooinoident 
pictures heing present to tin; eye. 

In the Hloreoscopc preeisely the same operation takes 
jihice. When tlio eyes are converged niion the nose, by 
uniting the two noses, it is represented ns placed at the 
point of coiivergeneo. The eyes ilien nnite tlie cars hy con¬ 
verging tlieir axes upon each of them in suceessio!i, and 
tliey are therefore rcpivsentod as pimaid in the points of 
convergenee; and in like manner all tlic similar jioints of 
tile two pictures .an? .sniHa'ssively united, and seen at tlie 
corresponding points of eoiivprgence, that is, at distances 
from the eye eoiTcspondiiig witli and measuring tlic. dis¬ 
tances of similar points in tlic liinocular pictures. The 
general union of tlie two pictures is pi'odoccd hy flic (ransfer- 
eiice of each ])ictuTO to a place midway between them ; hut 
this is all that the Stereoscojie docs. It docs not ju'odiU'O 
the vnlicf, as is generally .siqiposcJ ; it merely aid.s the two 
eyes in producing it, hy conipicfing in succession the union 
Of all the poinfs which arc not unilod hy the instrument; 
for when the riglit-oyn jiietiire is laid above tlie left-eye 
picture, so as to unite only the two noses, all tlie other part.s 
of the face which arc more distant arc not iniilcd. 

'J’o lliosc wild may not clearly nnderstand Ihc ])reei'ding 
e.xplanalion, wc oll'er liie following iUiisiralion. Look ,a.f a 
host 110111 your oye.s five or six inclu's from its iio.se. .It will 
he seen in perfect relief. Shut first tiie right and tlieii tlie 
left eye, and it will he disliiicliy seen that tile ])ieUire 3 of 
it on eaeli eye are very dilferent, and fliat (lie relief of the 
iKwe is much less with each eye than witli both. AVheii 
lioth eyes are ojienod the.se two pictures are sben as one, 
and it will he. evident that wlien we, .see the no.se distinct liy 
eonverging the eye on it, tlie eyes of tlie statue .are less 
distinct, and vice versa. Now two jiiclurcs of the statue, 
when taken h^' a hinoenlar eainora with two lenses 2^ iiiclics 
distant, arc jirecisely those wliich are seen by each eye; and 
conseqneiilly when tlie Stereoscope imiles tlie.m, wc ought 
to sec tlie combined pictures in relief exactly as we did the 
statue when viewed with botli eyes. 

.1. Applirntlnn. 

AVo now proceed to give an aecmmt oftlia application of 
the Stereesenpe to tho tine and useful art,s, and to seientifie 
and cihieational inirposes; but before wo enter upon this im¬ 
portant hrnneh of llio snhjeet, we iimst explain tho metliod 
of ohtai<tiiig hinoenlar pictures which shall ho e.orrent dc- 
lirications of the persons and objects which they represent, 
and which, when placed in the Atcreoseopo, shall reiiroduee 
tlie persons ond ohjects with the same aeeur.aey as when 
they were viewed hy <he pliotographer, 

1. Oil the Produviion of Sivglc Photot/raphic Portraits, or 
Groups of Portraits. 

itefore wc can ohtafll good hinoenlar pictures we mu.st 
learn to produce single ones; and it is a remarkable cir- 
cmiistnnce in the iiistnry rtf an art practised hy nearly a 
hundred thonsand practitioners, that neither the seientifie 
nor the merely practical operator has .my correct know¬ 
ledge of Hie fundamental principles of his art. Photographs 
of aurpassiiig beauty bave no doubt issued from many a 
studio, and"processes of great inlcrost, and contrivances sin¬ 


gularly ingenious, have given a high degree of perfection 
both to tho Paguerreotypo and tho Talbotypo; but .the 
ojitical principiles of the art, on which perfection of form and 
artistic truth essentially depend, have yet to bo learned by 
photographers. 

The photographic camera has been brought to the highost 
perfoetion hy Mr. Andrew Ross and other distinguished 
opticians, domestic and foreign; and, generally siieaking, it 
may be considered a perfect instrument, if applied to draw¬ 
ings or pictures on a plane surface, or to objoets of any kind 
in which tho relief is very small. But however perfect ho 
tho glass of which its Icuses are composed, however .accu¬ 
rately the spherical and ohromatie aberrations of tlie lenses 
are corrected, and however nicely tho chemical and liimiii- 
ons foci are made to coincide, the piiotogvaphic camera is 
nttorly unfit,//wre the she of Us lenses ahne., to give aeeurale 
representations of living beings, and of ail objects in relief, 
wlietlier single or in gron]i,s, Tito lenses in tliese instru¬ 
ments vary in diameter from 3 to 12 incites p afld the error 
or dcrormtly whielt they itrodiiee itiereiisei! witli the sise of 
tho lenses. 

In order to make thi.s import.ant fact itil.elligihle to ordi¬ 
nary rcader.s, lot us con.sider what takes ])Iaee. in a e.atnera 
with a lens of only three itichos in diameter. 

11' we rediiee tho tiperturc of 
tile lens n i. t o a quarter of an 
inch, .as shown at A, we sluill 
liavii an approximately correct 
picture ofthe person sitting for 
his portrait, or of any oliject in 
relief,* ll'we now take four pic¬ 
tures ofthe same jicr.son tliritngli 
tiflier parts ofthe Icnsit, R,ri,and 
n, it will hti fomid liy aluiecitrale 
examination oftliem lli.at they 
will peretqitibly tiilfer Irom each other, .and from the oorrnct 
one taken Iroiii a. In the picture taken flirongh ii, ive sliall 
sec‘ ]}a.rts on the right .side of the head which are not seen in 
the jiieturc Ihrougb c ; and in the picture, through c, part.s 
on the. left side ofthe head not seen through n. M'lie jiietures, 
indeed, seen through ii and c, wiiieh are .aiiont 2.1 inelies 
distant, have oil the. of binocular ]iielurcs, and 
would give a soljd fqpire in the iStereoscope. In like nianm'r 
tlie picture.s taken through n .and n will he different from 
(liose seen through A, n, and c, and also from each other. 1 n 
the one taken tlirough n wc sliall see parts ahovc the brow, 
above Ibe lower lip, &e. wbieb are not seen in the pictures 
taken tlu'ougb A, n, c, and n; and in the picture thnuigb r,,' 
wo sliall see parts hr.vnatk the eyebrows, beneath tlie, nose, 
beneath the upper lip, and heneatli the chin, wliieh do not 
exist in any ofthe other pictures. Hence it follows, that on 
whatever part of the lens wo place tho aperture, we sliali 
obtain a picture different from that taken tbroiigb any other 
part; and since tho aperture may he placed in about 1311 
new parts of the lens, thepkotoqraphiepicture rtull he ti coni- 
Utialion O/130 dissimilar pictures ofthe sitter, Iht siniilar 
purls of which are, nut coincident, or, to uso the hingiiagc of 
geometrical perspective, the photoffraphie. picture is u enm.~ 
blnntion of pictures of the sitter taken from. 130 different 

points of sipht! 

« In order to give a more striking illustration ofthe do- 
formity produced by large louses. Tot us suppose that wo 
take a picture of the yer/ioa, or leapiinp hnre, ntt figured hy 
Buffon, with a hms 8 or 9 inches in diameter. The animal 
is about A or .A inches in brcadtli; and in a front view of it, 
when standing on its hind legs, its long tail is entirely hid 
by its body wlien viewed by the iihotographer; but the 
giant lens of his camera secs its tail by means of its mar¬ 
ginal surface, and will give him a photographical picture of 
the jerbo.a with its tail in front of its stomach, or, what is tho 
same thing in a plane picture, with its tail seen through its 

* A irerfectly eon’ect picture is one obtulncd by the smallestpossiblo 
lenfl, or one taken from a Hiugle point of night in the centre of the Rpor- 
turr. A. ' * 
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etotnaehl For tho samo reason, all objects loss than 8 or 
9 inches, the diameter of tho lens, will be transparent to 
other objects situated at certain distances behind them. 
The leaves and twigs of trees will be seen throngh small 
trunks and branches; and in photographs of machinery, 
tho teeth of wheels and thoir axles will bo soon through 
narrow beams and supports, and thus spot and deform tho 
picture. 

In order, therefore, to obtain perfect portraits and per¬ 
fect photographs of persons, landscapes, Imildings and ma¬ 
chinery, &c. wo must use lenses of small aperture, not ox- 
ooediug a quarter of an inch. Tho olijeotion to such lenses 
in portraiture is, that the time of sitting will bo inconve¬ 
niently increased ; but this ob|oetiou will bo removed when 
tho sensitiveness of tho collodion is increased ; and even in 
tho present state of tho jirocess we can .approximate very 
nearly to a perfect result. IVith a rock-crystal lens, five- 
eighths of an inch in dianie-tiu',* we have obtained jiortrails 
in sixty seconds, which, though not so sharp as those take.n 
by the usual cameras, have been pr<)nounce<l by coin])ete.nt 
judges to be better liko.nes.ses and liner photogr.aphs. In 
representing the hnniau face, in persons of .adviineed age, 
or vrith features strongly marked, the ordinary camera mag¬ 
nifies .and increases every wrinkle and defect; while the 
.small lens, owing to the very imperfection of its definition, 
Koflcna every aspcrilv’, and represents the sitter as ho ap¬ 
pears in society. 

If such be the deformity of single plintographie pictures 
takim with large lenses, what mast be the effect of eom- 
liining liinoealar pictures taken by the sanui hmses, so as to 
represent the sitter or sitters in relief. The single pictures 
thiunsi'lve.s, including hinqeular and multocular representa¬ 
tions of the individual, must in the >Slcreoscoj )0 exhibit a 
very inqtorfetd. portrait in relief,—.so V(.Ty impetfect, indeed, 
that (he idiotographer is obliged to take his two pictures 
from points of sight difl’orcnt from the correct ])oinls, in 
order to obtain the least di.sagrei;al)ln re.sult. 

In onh'r, tlicrcfon', to obtain correct i)inocular pictures, 
which wlieti comhinod in the Stereosiiopc will produce .a 
correct i'e|>re,scntation in relief, wc must u.sc small lenses,— 
roek-cryst.'il lenses a qii.arter of an inch in diameter,—and we 
must place them at the distauee of‘2;J iiiche.s, so as to Ibrin 
a binocular c.aincra. lii order that the two ]ucturcs may 
Imvo exactly the .same size, it is nece.ssary that tho lenses 
have crnctly the same focal length ; a re.sult which can only 
he (ditained by cutting a lens into two parts, nr somi-leuses, 
and placing tbc.se at the distance of2^ inches in tho canuira. 
Tortr.iits and Jandae.'ipcs have been frequently taken by 
placing the lenses, or tho two cameras when a binocular 
one is not u.sod, at a much greater distance, in order to in¬ 
crease the relief and to produce a startling effect; but all 
such pictures are false representations of nature. 

With his single small-lons camera for portraits, and his 
hinocular oainora for ste.reoseopio pictures, the photographer 
is now jirepared for tho scientific practice of his art; but 
before lie coumionces, he has something more to learn, as 
essential to his success as the oxccllouce of his cameras. 
He must select tho proper position and tho proper distanoo 
of the sitter, oliousing a full face, a three-quarter face, a 
profile, or any other view of tho head supposed to move 
round vertically. But ovtui this is not enough; tho human 
face undergoes singular transformations, acoording as it is 
directed upward or downwoi-d. If tlio lino joining the brow 
and tho chin is vortical, tho face has a certain character; 
but the expression and form vary greatly when that line is 
inclined at different angles to the horizon. In one position 
it may bo ugly, and in another beautiful. The photographer 
must therefore detormino tho proper inclination of that lino, 
m connection with tho other, in what may be called the 
azimuHial aspect of tho face; and when this is done, ho 
must determine—what is also an essential point—the proper 


a^ouMo convex one, Ivhoveas It sliontU lievo lieon 
pJsno-eonvex, witli the convex side towards ttie sittor, or inniv erru- 
riUely a Ions with Its radii ns 1 to M. 


distance of the sitter. The form of tho human face, and of 
I every individual feature, and consoquenfly its expression, 

I varies with tho distance of the sitter.* Features concealed 
at one distance are visible at anotber, and vice versa; and 
tbe general fonn of tlio head and figure suffer similar 
changes. 

There are oiroumstanecs, however, which sometimes de¬ 
termine tho distance of the sitter irrespective of the oli.a- 
raotor of the face. If tho portrait is to bo suspended on a 
wall, it should Isj taken at tho distance at which it is to he 
seen ; and whatever bo tho magnitude of tho picture thus 
obtained, it may bo enlarged to any size by what may be 
called a magnifying camera, or reduced to any extent by 
tho common camera. If tho portrait is required for tho Stereo¬ 
scope, its size is limited by tliat of tho instnimont to u few 
inclics ; and It lias boon Bhownf that the binocular picture 
must bo taken with a ions whose focal length is equal to 
tho distauee from tho eye at which it is to be placed in tlie 
Stereo,scope. The following is a general rule for taking 
binocular pictures, and combining them in tho Stereoscope. 

Suppo.sing that the camera cmiiloyed to take binocular 
portraits, landscaiies, &c. gives perfect representations of 
them, that is, such .as are produced by the binocular camera 
with small lenses, the relief picture in the iStereosenpe olr- 
tninerl by their svpcrpiosition and binvcidar union wilt not he. 
correct and truth]'ul unless the dissimilar pictures are placed 
in the hiiereosa)pc at a disfa.ncc from the eyes equal ia the 
focal distance, reed or equivalent, of the ohject-ylass or ohject- 
ylasses of the camera; and whatever he the size of the pic¬ 
tures, they will appear, when they are so jilaced, of the same 
apparent magnitude, and in the same relief, as when they 
were seen f rom the ohject-glass of the camera hy the photo¬ 
grapher himself. 


IIESPKBA GKAY. • 
nr DUNSTKKVILI.K HKIICK.S. 


I le.ancd on the village stile, 

'WatcMng tlie star of tho even. 

When a niaulen, a .sweet maiden, a r.arc maiden. 
Came toward mo beaiitv-lmlen, 

Came toward me with a smile— 

Left a light on all the place; 

Came toward me with a smile 

That drew all my thoughts from heaven 

To the heaven of her face. 

A moment, and she was past. 

Fading aw.ay from me fast, fast, fast: 

Slie was gone; and 1 could not stir. 

Though tho flowers whereon she trod 
Uprose to look after her. 

And to list to her steps on the sod ; 

Though the breeze hasten’d after her feet 
To toy with her silken hair; 

But heavily sighing I saw lior retreat 
And grow loss in the twiliglit air. 

And grow ever le.ss, shadowHko, fleet, , 
And gi’ow far off, wraithlike, and gray. 

And Vanish, when night came down eomplctn. 
And tlio dark dropp’d on the day. 


PASSAGES FROM THE DIAKY CF MABGAKET 
AKDEN. 

OOMMUNICATEn BT nOLME LEE, AUTUon Of "OILBEKT MASSENOEK." 
In Two Paut.s.—I’.vut II. 

" « 

London, February 17, 1832. A'este.rday week, two old boxes 
were sent up from Darlston containing some of papa’s hooks 
and papci-s; and amongst them, behold my lost diary 1 tho 
lock all rusted, and the binding mouldy. Faithful old secrot- 

• Sen my Trrutise on the Stennsenpe.. pp. 141-115. t Ibid. pp. 150, KiO. 
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keeper t I have been reading a few of its last dismal pages. 
Can it bo Margaset Arden who wrote them? Well, I sup¬ 
pose it was. 

AVonderful to look back ten years, and to see the differ¬ 
ence between then and now. Laura married and a mother, 
pretty May grown up, and myself quite on the old maids’ 
list. Papa,—don’t know what ails papa; he always looks 
preoccupied and melancholy, gome of his wonderful specu¬ 
lations may bo going wrong; but we dare not ask, for he 
avoi<l.s all alluSiou to them studiously. 

We have had Uncle .loshua staying in toivn for a fort¬ 
night : ho brings all the gossip of his neighbourhood. Mr. 
Uanby seems avowed to baehelorhood. Ho has become a 
very busy popular man in his county. Ho must ho growing 
middle-aged now: 1 am sovon-and-twenty, and lio was ton 
years older or more. Papa was speaking yesterday of some 
very important measure tliat iie is trying to carry flirougli 
parliament, and saying tliat he had made a very able speech 
in the House upon it, and was much trusted by lijs party. 
I read that speceli in the paper,—at least, I dare say it is 
tliat one; hut he speaks often. It strikes me tliat lie clings 
with intonao pertinacity to his purposes;—tliat old obstinate 
look,—1 wonder whether his gray face wears it still ? If 
there were a chance, I would go to hear him some night, for 
old fricndsliip’s sake. 

February 25. Last night Marla Cohstant and I got into 
the gallery of the Hou.se, after a grand crush, and I heard 
Mr. Danhy speak. Ho is not very fluent, hut lie brings out a 
few nervous, detached sentences that arc very much to the 
point; and when ho has said his s.ay, down he sits. lie re¬ 
minds me of nothing so much as a hammer driving in a nail 
with a few steady strokes. I was surprised to observe bow 
gray bis liair has become, and what a worn, over-worked 
look there is on his face. They say he is a thorougli-going, 
practical, energetic man of business. 

February 28. We are all very uneasy about my father 
just now; 1 never saw him in such a rostlosa, pcrtiirhod 
state before. 1 wonder what could make him rush into 
speculation; wo h.ad money onoiigli and to spare, without 
gambling for more. 

March 17. At a dinner party at the Petershams’ last 
night we met Mr. llanby. I’ajia had some talk with him, 
and ho took notice of May, remarking that she is like what 
I was. She is much prettier than ever I was, oven in my 
ho.st days. Wo cxcliangcd liair-a-dozeii sentonees about in- 
differont matters, and both looked and felt awkward witli 
each other. I could not help remembering that spcocli I 
made to him so long ago, which broke off our engagement. 
Charlotte’s “ penniless lieutenant” has met with quick pro¬ 
motion. 

March 30. I am miserable about my father; he looks ill 
and anxious to tho last degree. If he would only speak, and 
toll us what ho fears or suffers, it would he better than this 
silent expectation of we know not what. 

April 2. My father looks calmer this morning than wo 
have seen him do for months; he feels, at least, that all is 
known—tho very worst. Uncle Joshua says he has expected 
it for years, and that no man who ran after every new 
theory that was started, and took a part in every speoious 
project that turned up, could reasonably look for any other 
result. Uncle Joshua is very hard and unoonoiliatory. Ho 
docs not seem at all distressed at tho verification of his 
sagacious previsions—rather tho reverse, indeed. When my 
father stated tho case in ins hesitating way, he blustered 
out after his usual manner: " Pretty interest your plulan- 
thropy is likely to bring you, brother James!—a fool and his 
money are soon parted.” My poor father looked miserable, 
especially when ho had to confess that Harlston must bo 
sold. Undo Joshua cast up his hands, and cried, “James, 
•you’re* surely mad t6 talk of Selling Dorlston: things can’t 
be so bad as that ?” “ They are as bad os bad can be. We 
must make our home at Norfleet henceforward,” my father 
answered. At this announcement Uncle Joshua looked as 
if he were struck dumb, shook his head, and walked out of 


the liouso. As soon as he was gone, May began to cry and 
to hang about my father in her fond, affectionate tray; it 
was very distressing; she begged that they might not bo 
separated whatever should happen. It is a oonffort in our 
adversity to feel that there is no disunion amongst us. 
Aunt Dorothy got her coaxed away, and then my father and 
I liad a long talk about ways and means. It was very late 
before we got to bed, and then I could not sleep for thinking 
of all the changes that were to come. Wo go to Norfleet 
in a few days. 

April 17. This is going to be no playing at poverty. 
0, surely if my poor father had known what disastrous oon- 
Boquoncos to all of us his foolish speculations wore to pro¬ 
duce, ho would not have boon so rash I Wo left him in 
London yesterday, and arrived hero this afternoon about 
dusk. If ever there Avas a house that had “haunted” legibly 
inscribed on tlio faeo of it, surely Norfleet Manor-house 
is tho place. Dowker has come with us, and has done no¬ 
thing but grumble since slio set her foot over tbo door-stone. 
Matters look unpromising enougli certainly. It is a wot 
night to begin Avith, and the parlour-fire smoked so we have 
boon obliged to let it go out; the paper on tho walls is not 
only dam]), but it hangs in ragged festoons; thcro is no 
carpet, and very little furnitAiro. AVe have all done our 
best to ho cheerful, hut it Avas a miserable effort; ani noAv 
poor little May is fretting liersolf to sleep. 

April 18. A better day than coiild have boon expected. 
There is a chann and an invigorating poAver in spring sun- 
sliine .'.this morning rose very bright and clear, and I found 
myself hopeful and cheerful. AA’o have all been hard at 
Avork as carpenters, upholsterers, and housemaids, and have 
done what we could to reduce this old place to order. Hoav 
very fortunate my father did not some down Avith us ! Aunt 
Doe is a whole host of servants and workpeople in horsclf; 
for she is one of those clover women who can turn their 
hand to any tiling as readily as if they had been born to 
it. By ber advioo wo have forsaken tlic large parlours for 
two little wainscoted rooms with hoAv-AvindoAvs that look 
into tho garden. Wo have to make tho chintz-covers and 
curtains ourselves, under Dowker’s querulous superintend¬ 
ence. Slio never looked to sco her young ladies work, sho 
reiterates; and all our misfortunes she resents as private, 
personal afflictions. Faithful old soul! 

April 27. My father came down from London yesterday, 
looking, to our sorrow, very ill and worn. IIo gives Avay to 
his depression more than wo anticipated; and noAv that all 
necessity for exertion is over, ho is sinking into a ’state of 
dull apathy from which nothing poems able torouso him. He 
sits tho wliolo of the long mornings in his dressing-room, not 
reading or writing, or doing any thing that we can discover 
but ponder over and lament wliat is now irretrievable. What 
a fortunate thing it is we have been able to make some of 
the house cheerful! if he had seen it as we saw it first, 
I do not think lie would have stayed. Wo are all rather 
proud of tho results of our exertions in the upholstering 
trade; for in our great Darlston house wo had no rooms 
so comfortable as our two old-fashioned* parlours, when the 
sun shines. Tho fumituro, re-covorod with red and white 
cliintz, is quite seemly; and we have discovered a quantity 
of grotesque china ornaments in one of the cupboards, which 
fits out the mantel-pieces and cabinets very appropriately. 
It is ugly. May says; but it is in keeping with tho stiff- 
backed eliairs and spindle-legged tables. By dint of glorious 
fires, bunches of lilao and laburnum in the vases, and our 
books and other feminine belongings scattered about, wo 
have succeeded in making a very picturesque and cosy 
homo for ourselves. If only my dear father would be more 
cheerful. 

May 9. Wc are grieving down now, and gradually fitting 
ourselvos to the now life. Wo have all found out that we 
have a till now undeveloped taste for gardening; and for 
the last ten days we have been at work in our mossy wil- 
derness. After all, it is a very pretty spot: the view of tho 
house from tho further side of tho river is most pioturesque : 





but ))apa fancins the ivy makes it damp. I liopo ho will not 
insist upon having it all torn down before Laura and her 
hushaud come, for then it will look naked and dreary. Au:it 
Doe has been busy yesterday and to-day with Dowkor get¬ 
ting ready rooms for them, and a nursery for tho youngster. 

I am glad they aro coming, if it is only to stir my father 
out of his languid apathy, which he suffers to grow upon 
him more and more every day. 

May 15. Tho house is turned completely upside down 
since Laura, Norton, and tho baby arrived; but tho fuss has 
done my father good already : he is beginning to look more 
like himself again, which is a groat comfort. But to think 
that I, Mistress Margaret Arden, am to bo reduced to a 
more cipher in tho house by a squalling chit of eight months 
old! It is preposterous, incredible, yet painfully true. This I 
shows mo the additional consequence a woman gains by j 
fulfilling her vocation in tho old-faiihioned way. Laura, ten 
years younger than I am, a married mother, treats mo with 
the civilost patronage in the world. First I must give up 
my bedroom to be converted into a nursery, because it has 
a southern aspect, which will bo suitable for baby; then I 
must be awakened every morning at five o’clock,—I who j 
never got up till tho day is well aired,—^by its crowing next j 
door to mo. No longer ago than yesterday, I caught it , 
gnawing the cover of my precious Boehefoucavld'i Maximt t 
Tiaura saidit was its gums or its teeth. Teeth, indeed 1 Well, 

I hope tho little mischief has imbibed some of their bitter¬ 
ness, What is tho good of being an old maid, I should like 
to know, if I am to be deprived of my privileges in this 
way? As well be married and have done with it; at least 
one knows what to expect. Laura, whoso whole soul is in 
a bassinet, is quite lady paramount now, and wears her 
baby as if it were an insignia of tha order of merit, con¬ 
ferred upon her by nature in approbation of some wonder¬ 


ful feat that she ha.s performed. Then she hor(?3 me to ex¬ 
tinction by lengthy dct,ails concerning it. Why, 1 could cite 
as many and more entertaining of my kitten Toby! Its 
bonnets, its frocks, its little pink toc.s, its gi-eat eyes with a 
wise sagacious look, its roso-bud of a mouth, it.s dimpio, its 
six yellow hairs,—0, how she does ring tho changes on them, 
as if every baby in Christendom had not tho like 1 I verily 
believe if you were to collect twelve infants of eight months 
old and put them together into a room, unclothed, I could 
not pick out Dottio. Dottiel that is tho pet name for the in¬ 
nocent ; sho was christened Mabel, but Laura never speaks 
English now; sho talks exclusively in babble. It fs scarcely 
an hour since sho invited me at dinner to partake of “ min- 
ccy beefeyI could not have touched that dish if I had 
been paid to do it. If it were— ' 

3tay IG. Yesterday I was interrupted in the midst of a 
sentence by a knock at my door. Nurse in tears—baby in a 
fit. Would I go over to Holmby for tlio doctor; there was 
nobody else to go ? Of course I would; there is so much 
trouble in bringing tho quaint little mortals into the world, 
that it is a pity they should go out of it prematurely. It was 
an even down-pour of rain, so I saddled papa’s little rough 
pony myself,—the groom at the inn who docs it generally 
being away,—and had a hard seven miles’ trot over tho wold. 
Ah, well, who knows but th.at Dottie may grow up to bo a 
comfort to me when I am an old woman ! Laura says sho has 
a sweet temper; and so she ^ought to have, poor wee soul, 
for they try it with castor-oil, bottle, and pins from morning 
till night. I dare say it was simil.ir persecution in my in¬ 
fancy that made me so restive when I grew up. Aunt Doe 
says no; it wos tho n.atural perversity that is in me : but I 
incline to think myself that it was injudicious coddling. As 
I was trotting post-hasto down Holmby Lano, I encountered 
Mr. Danby on his pretty bay mare; coming to Norfleet has 
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brouijht «• qilUs Into Mr netur^bonTtiood, t RxippoM if \va 
went Miy Krhen we ghould bt likel}' to meet him; but w« 
are too poOf to keep company, Perhaps tJhftflotto Ilrucc will 
t,a1ce Mftv ;0 the Holmby ball) If Laura and Norton don’t go: 
she would like it, I am sure. I remember jny Holmby ball: 
wliAt an enjoyable time it was 1 Ilaigbo, ten years ago 1 

June 6. Somebody has foimd hil way to Norfleet, to 
•whom I should bo very very glad to say good-by,—Oaptaln 
Ernest Norton, llo came for the Itolfliby nrehcry meeting 
and ball, and of eourse May saw him at both. Ho is my 
favourite aversion—a male coquette. Ho boasts of having 
1 flirted his Way all rouliil the alphabet, and keeps A small 

!, collection of looks of hair, gloves, ribbons, and flowers—fe* 

niinino trophtes, duly labelled, and always open to tho In* 
Bpoction of Ills Mends. He is doing liis utmost to turn 
May's ht’.ad j for ber beauty makes It well svortU his while 
to enslave her,' and she takes hlshom.ami in earnest, and is 
evidently pleaset). Laura laughed wiieji 1 spoke to her 
about it, and said It was only "Ernest’s way." Bhe Iwlloved 
be was engaged. " J?raes<’s teoy/" 1 shall warn May, lot 
her bo angi'y or no. 

/hhc 1. Papa, pei'lbolly uneonscious of what ly going 
forward, presses Captain Norton to stay another week | and 
May Is quite dnliglitcd. It vexes me Inexprcssildy (o see 
her thrtiwlng away Iter lieart on such a trifler. Only yester¬ 
day 1 caught her in tc.ars, because lliero was some talk of 
iiis going away: 1 ventureii on niy warning, and she fired 
up indignantly, and then il.ishcd out of the room Without 
answering me a single word. Ami all tho evening she kept 
aloof from me, and was more whining than ever to Captain 
Norton, as if to defy my douhts. It is a pity she law so 
mnell of him last Christmas at Laura’s house: tho misolilef 
was done then. Cluirlotte Hrnce has asked me to go to her 
for a couple of days next week j they are going to have 
K<ime pleasant company, she says. 

Jtim 12, 'J’llis morning Captain Norton loft Norfleet, 
grc.iitly io my F.atiefaclioii and Aunt.Doe’s too: ho lias been 
iiorc a great deal loo long, l.aura'.s Inisliand spoke to liim 
.about his comlm-t to May, :iiKi during the last three d;iys it 
undiirwonl .a total change. He liegan to tre.at her like a j 
child, .and to je.st at her; hn even had the importineiiee to 
say, “ Gond-liy, little M:iy, you’ll he ijuite a woman when I 
.eumo ag.aiii,” and to ofl'or to ki.ss licr; but she drew herself 
up proudly, .and g.ave him a stalely curtsey instead. Bless 
hor dc.ar heart! But I did wisli I were a man just for one 
short quarter ef an hour, tliat I might have adiniuistcved <a 
sound castigation, .and have changed his wily, conceited 
smile into a more dolorous expression. 

Jmia 17. Charlotte Bruce’s jileasant comp.aiiy w.as Mr. 
D.auby and his eldest brother. The house is a good one for 
visitors: no tiresome, eonstr.aint. Eacli one docs wliat is 
agTccablo in liis and lier own eyes. Mr. Dauby and I talked 
politic.al economy, foreign travel, .and ]iietureB. He h.as got 
ii very nervous habit of twirling his watch-gtnivd, which I 
don’t remember in old times; and whenever any, tho most 
distant allusion to them oeeurs, even in general conver-sa- 
tion, ho flushes and starts away. 1 should like to know 
■what he thinks then. I am as oonqtosod as possible; there- 
fove I opine all the ancient feelings are dead. 

"We had a long letter from Laura this morning to tell us 
of their safe arrival at home. She adds, as agree,able nows, 
that her brother-in-law. Captain Ernest, is going to he mar¬ 
ried in August to a Mrs. Eoxlcy, a ricli widow, who is twelve 
years older than himself. May heard tho ne'ws read aloud by 
papa without betraying tho slightest emotion or surprise. She 
inis not once mentioned his naino since ho loft the house : a 
sure indication that ho is ever in lior thoughts. How soon 
we women Ic.arn to bo hypocrites ! 

.hiiif 24. Wo h.avD got a very dangerous typo of low 
fever stiiTing in tho noighhonrhood jnst now. A man at 
Danby-Flcetwood, and two of his children, liave got it; and 
two children in Norfleet have died of it. May and I wore 
at tho school lo-d,ay, and heard that Mary Wallis had taken 
it,'—she was our nurse, an excellent cro.ature,—and May in 


slstad en ({olng to see her, so wo both went, She U very ill, 
not likely to recover. Uncle .loshua hat M&t mo an invi¬ 
tation for a month; hut it is not at a season Uko the m«cnt 
that 1 can leave home, so I have deellned. Mr, Daniiy was 
hero yosturday to loo my father. 

.funs >7. Wo are In dreadful anxiety ibr flarllnjgf May; 
we cannot tell what alls her—surely It cannot be the fever! 
Bhe hangs about languid and weary, sometimes hysterically 
gay, and sometimes very still. Dr. Manning shall see her, if 
she is no bettor t04norrow. Auut Doe is in great alarm, but 
dare not say a word on my father’s aooouiit. Ho has got 
some Idea Into his head about her and Captain Ernest Nor¬ 
ton j atid we are aft-aid of his speaking to her about him 
just now. She Is better lot alone. 

ifiify 1, Poor May is delirious in fever: she was struck 
with It thro# days ago, and its progress is awfully rapid. 
0, it makes our hearts blood to seo her. She has not recog¬ 
nised any of us for ciglit-and-forty hours j but ivo litivo hope 
la her strong constitution; Dr. Manning says we tnny hiqie. 
It Was kind in Mr. Danby to walk over this morning, Init 
I told him lie must come no more to our infected lionso. 

.7,fly 0. 'I’ho crisis is past now, and our sweet pot lies 
passive and hclploss, but living and perfoctly eonseions. 0, 
what hope it gives to see beloved eyes light Up with intelli- 
goneo when tho dark fever-eclipse is over 1 Our only fe.ar 
now is from oxhgustion. What A diflbrent world the child 
will look on when she rises ft‘om her liok bed 1 Laura would 
come over when she hoai-d of her illness, and is hero now. 
May seems to like her near her better than any of us. Aunt 
Doe is Worn out with watching. 

Jiib/ 12. This morning we buried our darling, our beau¬ 
tiful May! I/ong will it M ero we can realise onr loss ; her 
death came so suddenly, so palnftilly, just when We were 
beginning to liopo that she migiit be spared to us. 'Whiai 
she saw Aunt Doe in tears, she said,"Don’t cry, 1 am quite 
bappy." Afterwords she added, “Let Dottie have my wateli 
wiien .slie is old ciioiigli; M.aggie, yon take my books.” 'Fhey 
were wh.at she had prized most. My lieart swelled .almost 
to bursting as I knelt beside her, and asked her to forget it 
if I had ever been unkind or har.sli to her; she could not 
speak then, but she smiled hor forgiveness. I..asL night, 
wlien I went to look at lier in her eoilin, the smile was on 
lior lips still. r,apa is quite struck down iiy this sudden he- 
reavemont: “ Alw.ays the best first,” he kecp.s murmuring 
to himself. It seems as if all the sunshine liad faded out of 
tho house, and left us in the midst of barren winter. 

July 28. We have prevailed on my father to go homo 
witli Laura; the change will divert and cheer liiiu more Ilian 
any tiling else could. 0, in what haste are wc to put eur 
dead out of our tlioughls, and to get away hack into tlie 
beaten routine of our lives! Strange contradiction 1 wlnat wo 
most love wc seem de.sirous the soonest to forget. 'J’lic fever 
has made empty places at many hearths hosides ours. La.st 
Sunday at church there were many, many people in mourn¬ 
ing. Annt Iloe feels May’s loss so keenly. 

July 31. I have just come back from a walk all through 
tho blazing afternoon sun to Danby-Flcetwood. Wc got 
word this morning tliat Mr. Danby had taken the fever; I 
could not believe it at first; but it is true, it is trus. I dare not 
face Aunt Doe. All tho old love poured back over my heart 
like a stream with a fresh on it when I hoard it, and this 
new fear for him makes mo seem half-forgetful of dear May. 
How selfish wo are oven in our aflection 1 My thoughts arc 
more, far more for Mr. Danby than for my dead sister. Will 
lio live, or will ho die? I ask myself twenty times an hour,- 
What is it to mo? 0 my God, it is aU tho world to moj 
I feel as if I could not bear to lose him, as if he wore mine 
again. I think if one came to me now and said, “ Ho is 
dead!’’ I should drop doail at their feet also. 

I took tho hridle-road through Haggerston Woods, and 
asked at tho first lodge if what we had heard was true—that 
Mr. Danby had taken the fever; and tho woman said, indeed 
that was over-true, tho doctor was at the house then. I 
rode half-way up tho avenue, and turned back again. What 
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more could I lacrn than I had learnt ? What right had I 
tliare ? I aBkoU the gatekeeper who there was to nurse her 
master! and she told me “ nobody but the servants and 
. some of them were in *uch a fright they were quite helpless. 
HoW desolate it sounds I Could not I go to him f 0, that I 
had the right 1 

flow vividly all the past comes over me again—all its 
bitter pain and mortification I Ali, I was a ohild then ; but 
I liave never had young thoughts since; never has another 
love or another hope come into my heart since that first 
golden glorious day when Mr. Danby asked mo to bo his 
wife 1 S’oollsli,—hero am I alone,—there lies he alone, suf¬ 
fering, perhaps dying 1 and between us ten long years of 
estrangement. Can the end bo ooniing? 0 my God, have 
morey, have pity 1 1 searoely know how or what I write; 
all about me seems whirl and eonfnsion. Yet hoW still, how 
sleepy enim is' the snnimor day 1 it tnkos no note of sorrow. 
When I grieve, I would have the clouds hang low and weep. 
I few can I think of the day, when ho i.s in agony? Why 
cannat I go to him ? Nobody hnt servants to tend him—no 
hand of nffeetion. Ought 1 not to go? Wlmt onro I for that 
old searcerow, “What will people .say?" Would not my 
heart reproach me if he died alone? 1 know it would. 

Avgnst 1. 0 May, May, my angel sister, can tlie time 
ho eoming when I shall wish myself lying beside thee in the 
grave? S'ei'y sad, very desolate, v’eiydiopeless look.s the 
blank world. Last night I could not rest. 'J'here was a 
glorious moon, the country was hushed an<i lovely. I never 
met a soul as I went down by Haggerslon Woods to Danhy 
—to the ho\i.se. All the windows were dark, and I was nevew 
.seen; but it eased me somewhat to be near him. If I might 
only have gone in—but no. And I came homo again weep¬ 
ing,—O, liovv bitterly! Aunt Doe had found out my absence, 
and was grieved. It is not easy to judge for ollicrs : she 
docs not know how I sulTer. This morning the report i.s that 
he is worse, and that a hospitai-nnrse from Holmb)- is kdt 
with him. Are these wemen kind ? lie has no need of mo 
now: D, I wish ho had! I have written to my father to 
tell him: he will bo grieved anew', for ho always liked Mr. 
Danhy. 

Aiigunt How long arc those glorious days htirdonod 
wilh fear! I sit in the garden for hours alone ; mind vacant 
except for one terrible dre.ad: there us nothing for mo to do 
to break this intensity of waiting anxiety. We were told 
this nioniing that there was very very little hope. God 
help us! 

August 4. Last night I fell asleep, and dreamed the most 
beautiful dream 1 Wo wore young again, and no quarrel had 
come to divide us ; it was the old happy time at Holly Dank. 
Wo w'ero walking, in my dream, in that lovely glade of 
Ilaggcrston Weods whore the lilies grow—(how poor May 
liked to gather those lilies!)—and it seemed as if we wont on 
and on for years; I always felt young in my heart. But look¬ 
ing up suddenly, I saw his face was grown old, and all his 
hair was white; and I awoke. Such a strange dream ! We 
have just heard news: to-day's report is many degrees more 
favourable. I mot Dr. Manning coming out of the gate at 
Danby, and ho told me his friends might be easy about him 
now. 0, bow thankful I am 1 Directly 1 got borne I fell 
on my knees and thanked God. His loss would have afflicted 
many, many' besides mo: ho is so truly excellent. 

August 0. Yesterday Mr. Danby had a relapse: I could 
no longer restrain myself, and I went to him. I was suf¬ 
fered to go up-stairS by the nurse, under a promise of seorcoy. 
He did not know me. “ 0 God, liave mercy, and spore him!’’ 
IS all my cVy; blit it seems now as if the heavens were brass 
to my prayers. And I bad begun to liope so certainly. 

August 8. Again a glimmer of liope 1 “ Only a oonsti- 
tution of iron could have gone through such a severe strug¬ 
gle, ’ Dr. Manning Bays; and' ho adds, that there is some¬ 
thing mysterious in this sudden improvement, for which he 
had not ventured to look. It seems os if ho had made up 
ins mind to live, and would live, spitaof the foVer. 

Avgust 10. Mi". Danby gradually rallies: “ all danger 


is past.” 0, my heart could scarcely bear tlio torrent of 
joy those last few words poured over it. Ho will live, and 
I sliall SCO him .again. There was a faithful prophecy in 
my dream after all. 

We had a letter from Laura this morning: she tells us 
that my poor father never ceases to lament for May, dear 
May 1 She cannot prevail on him to remain wilklliem any 
longer. He says notliing but “Homo, lioine.” We look 
for his return to Norfleet to-morrow or the next day. Now 
I can meet him with a less mournful face. 

Arngustli. Jlr. Danby is out of doors again. My father 
and I wont to inquire after him thi.s morning, and found 
him orawliiig up and down on the sunny side of tho house. 
Ho said very few people went near him: ho thought tliey 
were afraid; and ho was very dull often. There was a 
gi-nat deal of Ids old kindness of manner to-day, without 
tliat confused stiiTness widoh I used to remark; and he wont 
I back to calling mo “Mai'g.arot,” just in tho old way. I de¬ 
clare it would have seemed quite natural, if ho had begun to 
leoluro mo and I to contradict liim. Wliat an adJiesive 
nature must mine bo 1 To thi.s old faithful friend I may whis¬ 
per, that I would have been glad if ho had Jeetured me for 
Bomething, if only that 1 might have .shorvn him how wonder¬ 
fully traotablo and docile time has made me. But no, he 
was as pliable as ho used to he obstinate : his illnc.ss appears 
to have tamed him too. IIow gi'ay ho looked, to be sure ! 
and not over hand.soniu in his velvct-cap. 

August 30. What a compound of oddities is Mr. D.anhy ! 
This morning there came a note from him to Aunt Due to 
say that he had taken it into his head that a eiiaiige of air 
would do him good, and lie fancies that of Norfleet would 
suit him : can she take him in for a few days ? Aunt Dim 
looked across to my father, who said quite earelos.sly, “ To 
be sure; let the poor fellow come; hut ho will find it a 
sad house now.” Every thing recalls May to his memory. 
Sweet May! 

Ssjitember 4. We have had Mr. Danhy on our hands for 
three days now ; lie beliavcs remarkably well, and seems 
absolutely no longer to care (o liave a will of his own; I 
have not tlie chance of eoiitradicling him, if I felt ever so 
nuieh dispo.sed. His being liere is good lor my father too ; 
they get on the iiiexlmustilile theme of their foreign travels, 
and talk for everlasting. Aunt Doe wonders how long ho 
will stay ; for wo want to invite poor Maria Constant, and 
she will not e.arc to he seen by any body but ourselves. 
Wlio would liave thouglit tliat Mr. Matthew Constant, that 
little, solf-spoken, sleek aboniiiialion, could over liave treated 
lier so sliaineAtUy! Even Uncle Joshua, whoso creed is, 
“Tyranny' unlimited for man, and obedience without bounds 
for woman,” considers that a separation is absolutely neces¬ 
sary. How fortunate it is that there aro no ehildren to 
sufi'er tlirough tlieir quarrels ! 

September 8. How surprised every body will lie ! Aunt 
Doe says “ Nobut 1 say “ Yes.” Well, 1 am happy. C, 
I must live to atone I 

This was how it came about. 

Papa had for tlio first time this season taken his gun ami 
gone out for an afternoon’s shooting, and Auiit Doe w.-ui- 
husy with Dowker up-stairs getting ready Maria Conslaiit’s 
rooms; so I had Mr. Danby to entertain all to myself. Wo 
have never been left alone before since be eanio to Nor- 
fleet, and I did feel it ratlicr embarrassing; I never was so 
shy of him before. Neither of us attcmjited to talk at first. 
We had got tho window into tho garden open, it was so hot 
and sunny; and ho remarked that this was one of the pret¬ 
tiest old-fashioned nooks ho had ever hoon in; he liked 
it almost better than Danby. I laughed at his modest 
tastes, and said, I thought he would not like to make tho 
oxeliango. . 

“ Yes, Margaret, I would truly, if I might have Nor- 
fleet just as it stands, with all' its bolon^ngs !” ho replied 
hurriedly, “ Margaret, I liave come into possession of a 
piece of your property in rather a curious way. Do you 
recognise tin's old seal ?” 
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I touk it oat of liia hand, and asked, “Where did you find 
it? I did not know it was lost; I wore it to my chain.'’ 

. “ Guess where I found it, Margaret ?” 

“ I don't like your enigmas; 1 cannot guess. On the 
staircase ?'' 

“ No: did not I give you that little seal long ago, and 
did you not laugh at the device ? I’ll tell you, Margaret, 
where 1 found it, shall I ?" 

“ Just as you please," said I; and I coloured violently, 
I began to suspect. 

“ If I had not found it when I did, and made nurse 
Goodhugh confess, I believo Dr. Manning might have pre¬ 
scribed for me in vain. M.argarot, lot the past bo forgiven. 
(Wliothcr I was to forgive him, or whether ho was to forgive 
me, did not clearly appear.) I was standing «]> by the win¬ 
dow, and ho had talicn hold of my hand, gras])ing it so 
Imrdly, tliat my rings out into the He.sh ; 1 could not speak 
for a second or two; tlien I said, “I did not mean what I 
said that night; you were too hasty.” 

“ Yes, Margaret; and iiitterly have I h.ad cause to regret 
it. You w'erc wrong once; hut I was a hundred times 
wroijg.” (Tlicro was an .admi.ssion !) “ Can you, will you 

pardon mo? M.argarot, if you deny me, you will kill ino !" 
He was far too submissive to need contradiction. 

“And will you hear with mo? 1 .am no more an angel 
now than I was ten year's ago,” I replied. 

“ I never said you were an angel, Marg.aret; I am far 
too imperfect myself to mate with any but a faulty woman. 

1 will not bo so exacting.” I re.ally hype he won’t; for if 
ho were, it is eertnin that I could never sati.^fy him. And 
so we had a long plcas.ant talk,—very different to those 
oM fratchiiu/ bouts, which yet did not lack a pungent aroma 
of pleasure too,—and settled it all between our two selves; 
so that when Aunt Doe came in, she found us in the midst 
of an amicable dispute. I could have laughed at her coun¬ 
tenance of surprise and dismay; for she undor.sto(jd it all 
in a moment. When we told her, she said gently, “ I am 
glad to hc.ar it, children (children, forty and twenty-seven 1). 

I have no doubt you will be far liajrpier than if you had 
married ten years since. Maggie was too wilful; she is 
broken in now,” Mr. Dauby looked grave. I hope every 
body is not going to take his part this time, and draw coni- 
jiarisons to my disadvantage. Cert.ainly it is not necess.ary. 

1 am quite as good as he is now. My father is very much 
B.atisflcd; he i.s more like himself than he has been since 
May died. Darling May 1 how hapjry she would have been to 
see this time 1 I well remember her saying, when we met in 
town last spring, “ I verily believe, Maggie, you two will 
marry in the end ; for you have never loved any body else, 
and I don’t think he has,”—and I would not li.sten to her. 

iSeptcmhe.r 1.5. All goes on easily and quietly with ns. 
Mr. Danby is still here ; and Maria Constant has come:—so 
worn and broken down, poor thing, tlnat T don't think she 
could, if she tried, define any word but “ niisary.” .She s.ays, 
what is true enough, that sbo and Matthew never had a 
chance of happiness; for they began their married life with¬ 
out a Rpai'k of love. Harry and 1 love each other very 
dearly, I think—I am ture wo do; but still there may bo 
to bear and forbear between us. IIow hard it must bo for 
two indifferent people to live in peace 1 Dr. Manning wants 
Mr. Danby to go to Madeira for the winter; hut lie objects, 
and thinks he will do very well at home. I would have ' 
him go, but neither will he listen to me on this point; ho 
likes Ins own way the best, after all. 

December 25. My diary has been forgotten for weeks; 
it is surprising how fow things a perfectly liappy time gives 
us occasion to chronicle. Laura and her husband audllnclo 
Joshua arc over here for Cliristmas and our marriage. I 
have been spending my last evening alone in my room. If 
May had been alive, she would have borne me company. 
But none of the others know me as she did; so I, and the 
fire, and the shadows of ever so many past y’ears, have had 
the time to ourselves. Harry is at Danby: ho left soon 
after dinner, and the others are talking in the parlour about 


to-morrow, perhaps. I am glad papa talkes my going ao 
quietly. There is one thing, I shall not be very far away. 

The wind goes roaring and skirling round the old house 
to-night as if it meant to bring it all down about our ears. 
There are chillier and bitterer things in this world of ours 
than the wildest wind that ever blew; but my life, I trust, has 
done with them. I shall talk less to my faithful friend, the 
fire, than for many years I have done; but let me not forgot 
its companionship either. 0 faithful fire 1 I eannot remember 
that you ever put on a scowling face, or looked cold, or went 
out in any gone time of calamity ; you have always been 
the same : pleasanter, perhaps, in life’s dark hours by the 
mere force of controst. And I love you, my friend; many 
a grief, now to be reoolloctod no more, have you seen that 
was hidden from all besides. 0, many a gi'iefl and not a 
fow joys either; and the greatest of all joys is this I show 
you now—my happy love. May I make Hatry happy too 1 
I shall—I will—God’s blessing on us both 1 

High piled upon the hearth aro the Yule logs ; and as I 
.strike them gently, out rush myri,ad.s of sparks: some<fly up 
the chimney—hopes of the new life that is coming; some 
fall back upon the stone and become white dust: these last 
typify my old ambitions, visions, and wearinesses, which are 
of loss value now than a handful of wood-ashes. Aunt Doo 
is at the door to wish me good-night. There is a gray thread 
in the brightest web: to-day at church we saw poor little 
May’s monument, which has only just been put up. Papa 
covered his face when his eyes fell on it. It will look 
down on us to-morrow. 0, if 1 could have had her beside 
me, I think my happiness would have been perfect 1 No, 
no,—thero would have been some other flaw; nothing is 
perfect in our earthly life. 

December 2G. The sun arose almost as bright as May 
thi.s morning; but there is a keen hard frost. Never mind; 
let the sun shine all the way to church, and I don’t care for 
the cold. My heart feels very still this day; I have no 
fears and no doubts. Why should I? I shall not weep, 
for I am happy and I am glad—I have shed ray last tears 
for Harry now. My father is calling to me to make haste, 
for they aro all waiting, and Aunt Doo impatiently bids mo 
lay down my pen. Good-by, old friend, Margaret Arden 
will tell thee no more secrets 1 


A CASE OF LIBEL. 

1!Y WESTLAND MARSTON. 

A FEW nights since I turned from the deafening roar of 
Fleet Street, and found myself in one of the old courts that 
skirt the Temple. I lost somothing in elasticity, both of 
gait and spirit, .amidst the tall tenements on cither hand, 
that look as if marshalled to oblivion by the dim lamps over 
the staircases. Besides these depressing influences from 
without, 1 had a doop source of anxiety connected with my 
friend Paul Placet, to whoso chambers—attics might bo the 
word—I was destined. 

Paul is by nature as genial, capable, and well informed, 
.as any man of my aoquaintanoe who has caton his tdrms, 
and is still on the bright side of thirty. But with the re¬ 
sidue of a slender patrimony fast going out, and with 
neither brief nor case coming in, his position was now 
getting somewhat serious ; and I so far felt the contagion 
of it, that, instead of vaulting up story after story to his 
door as I had once done, I now accomplished that preci¬ 
pitous ascent by the slow elaboration of stop after step. 

I was agreeably surprised to receive from Paul a wel¬ 
come not only cordial—that it always was—but blithe, 
which it had seldom been of late. Ho seized mo by both 
anus, inducted roe into his solitary easy chair, and produced 
a bottle of that old Bousillon which we both held to be bet¬ 
ter than many a costlier wine; perhaps because it always 
recalls to us our first French tour, and the rural auborge 
where we made its acquaintance. 

This buoyancy on the part of my friend, though satis- 










ikcMjr, WM pnsilingr. I aatr on the table no briof-paj^r 
nea% folded, tas^folly decorated with red tape, and in- 
dorted with the gratifying announcement: “Mr, Placet, for 
plaintiff, 8 fBSs."—a legal abbreviation which is perhaps 
more rapidly intelligible than any other to junior counsel. 
In the absence of any such document, how was Paul's light¬ 
hearted laugh to be accounted for? Had he drawn a prise 
in the great German lottery? Had some vigorous researches 
for next of kin ended in the discovery of his collateral heir¬ 
ship to that Uaron Bodlington, \vith whose family a Placet 
of 1700 had connected himself by marriage ? Paul detected 
niy curiosity, and was good enough to appease it,—" Cou- 
gi'atulatc me, my dear boy,” ho cried suddenly. 

" With all my heart and soul, Paul; but on what ?” 

“ My first client.” 

“That’s news, indeed; we'l! toast him in a bumper. 
But first toll mo how it all happened. Wliero's your brief?" 

“ No brief,” said Paul. 

“0, then a ease for Mr. Placet’s opinion, I suppose. 
Out with it,” 

e Wrong again 1 In a word, ray good friend, that you 
may no Ibnger torment yourself with guesses, I have strong 
doubts whether ray client exists in the flesh, whether he bo 
not the latest form of apparition,—a subjective objectivity, a 
spectral entity that declines the ordeal of touch.” 

I hoped his guineas had not the same peculiarity. 

“ Kest content on that score. Now you shall hear how 
it came about.” 

Somewhat annoyed, I tossed off ray glass prematurely, but 
composed myself to listen. Paul then proceeded os follows. 

“ It was only yesterdjiy, a little before dusk, that, plant¬ 
ing my elbows upon this little table ai9 resting my chin 
upon iny palms, I looked my Condition full in the face, and 
heard what it had to say to mo. Its language was curt and 
decisive. ‘ Paul,’ it cried, ‘ you’ve been three years at the 
bar; you were called in Michaelmas term, and here’s Mi- 
chaolinas term once ag.ain. Of the thousand pounds with 
which you started in life you have loft barely a hundred. 
I don’t complain that you have been an idle fellow, but 
you have been what is still more obnoxious to society'—an 
unfortunate one. You haven’t received a single fee.’ 

My Condition, having uttered this severe reproach, 
said no more, but continued to stare at mo for a full quarter 
of an hour. At the expiration of that time, trusting, I su])- 
posc, that I was sensible of ray eriminallty', its aspi^ct gr.v 
dually became loss distinct. I fell into a reverie as to the 
geucr.al decline of litigation, the chances that happier juniors 
had enjoyed fifty years ago, when men were more comba¬ 
tive than now with regard to property, when there were no 
county courts in which attorney.s were permitted to address 
juries, when protracted revels inflamed the blood, and pri¬ 
vate outrage or public turbulence often ch.'illenged the in- 
terfcrencc of the law. 'I’liese comparatively restrained and 
peaceful times bore, it seemed to mo, as hardly upon us of 
the robe as a salubrious climate and sanitary regulations 
would do upon our brethren of the chronometer and cane. 
Then I thought how unfortunate wo lawyers wore in the 
limitations of legal wrong, how many offences and injus¬ 
tices were, alas, neither actionable nor indictable—opinions 
coerced by wealth, honest natural impulses thwarted by the 
tyrannies of custom or fashion, wounds inflicted on the 
hearts of patient suflerers by the selfishness that wears the 
mask of decorum and respects appearances. As I continued 
to muse, various instances of such wrong rose before my 
imagination ; and I was in a condition betwixt dream and 
reverie, when the several pictures that flitted before my 
mind’s eye were gradually resolved into an obscure back¬ 
ground, from which a sort of chaotic presence seemed slowly 
to emerge, until at length it stood before mo in the well- 
defined likeness of a human figure, 

TJe figure was of the male sex, rather above the mid¬ 
dle height, and slightly tending to obesity. An open 
brow, a frank blue eye, and a projectiag chin, gave a deci¬ 
sive, but not unamiable character to the face. The blue 




frock-coat, the rather low hat, and the neat gaiters, were 
all of good material, but of the plainest fashion. The uso- 
frll was evidently the chief element in his attire, but the 
becoming had not been wholly disregarded. The umbrella 
held in the right hand was substantial and capacious, but 
the knob was of polished ivory. The countenance and the 
dress of this personage at once recalled to me my familiar 
acquaintance, Mr, John Bull; but there was about my pre¬ 
sent visitor a certain air of refinement which does not al¬ 
ways distinguish Mr, Bull’s physiognomy, . 

The figure removed his hat and bowed; I motioned 
him to a chair, which ho took. Having scrutinised mo for 
a minute, his lips parted, and lie said aloud, ' Mr. Placet, 
you arc, I believe, in want of a client?' 

This was direct etiough, certainly, but the tone was not 
discourteous. 

‘ Mem acu tetigitti ,—you have hit the nail on tho head, 
sir,' I answered recklessly. 

‘ Then I trust wo shall suit each other, for I am sorely 
in want of an advocate. In nic, sir, you behold ouo of the 
most injured of beings.’ 

' Of what do you couiphain ?’ I asked. 

‘ Of libel, gross, aggravated, constant libel. AVliile my 
calumniators treat me with every show of respect, and rarely 
mention me but with praise, they daily accuse mo of the 
most degrading conduct, and misuse my uomo to sanction 
tho meanest ends.’ 

’ Bo good enough to specify your gi-ievances.’ 

‘ Eight I nothing like being practical,’ said my inter¬ 
locutor. ' Well, to begin the list, a young girl of twenty 
died yesterday of a lingering disease. No physician could 
detect its source; but I know it, and had I been allowed, 
could have saved her. She was betrothed two years ago 
to a young man of slender means, but possessed of the 
talent and energy whieli rarely fail of success. A creature 
without any aim in life, except his own selfish indulgences, 
without any wit except to purvey them, with no sense of 
beauty except that which ap])cals to the gross eye, nor any 
sense of morality beyond tho avoidance of open vice, a]v 
pcared upon the scene. He was rich, however; and this 
one qualification in the eyes of tho girl’s guardian stood for 
every other. Adroitly enougli, to accomplish an ill-assorted 
match, this guardian fomented a casual raisundcrstondiiig 
between his ward and the man of her choice. He prevented 
the chance of cxpl.mation by removing her to a distance, 
and by intercepting tho letters of her lover. Tho grief thus 
engendered was the malady of which she died; and tho guilt 
of her guardian in my eyes was scarcely less heinous than that 
of murder. At all events its con.soqucnccs wore as fatal. Yet, 
abhorring his detestable stratagems from'my very soul, tho 
author of them had tho effrontery to eharge them upon ray- 
self, and to say that he acted by my express advice, lie 
said that Common Sense—that, sir, is my name—dictated 
and justified hft conduct.’ 

1 felt some awe at finding myself in tho presence of so 
renowned a personage, and, at first, some surprise at tlie 
emotion which he betrayed. 

.‘Tliat, Mr. Placet,’ he continued, ‘is one oxaniple of 
the slanders habitually heaped upon me. Let me give you 
another instance. You have hoard of Noiris Kairpledgo, 
M.P., who is now considered a rising politician. At tho 
beginning of his career, Norris was—or at least appeared to 
be—sincere, ardent, and high-minded. He seemed by in¬ 
stinct to know the right, and to detect tho wrong through 
all its disguises of custom and expediency. He obeyed tho 
maxim of a contemporary poet,— 

“ Call all things 
By thou- right namos.” 

Ho could admire genius at first hand, and while the laugh 
was against it. Ho could recognise a patriot, whether lead¬ 
ing the forlorn hope against oppression, or curbing some 
blind impulse of popular frensy. I tell you, Mr. Placet, 
there was a time when he would have mat a blaze of stars 
on the breast of a traitor without a wink, emd when a ropo 
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round the neck of a true roan would not have repelled him; 
when virtue was virtue with him, and sin sin ; when mur¬ 
der, for instance, was murder, whether it slunk in a smock 
along tho hedge, or rode, as at Naples, over a reeking cause¬ 
way in a blood-splashed crown. 

‘ At the time I speak of, Norris Fairplodge was not a 
party man. Mind, Mr. Placet, I do not now raise tho ques¬ 
tion whether party be or be not a valuable institution. I 
may perhaps see no reason why the barge of state should be 
pulled now by loft oars only, and anon by right oars only. 
I may think there is some time lost, some danger incurred, 
by the oncsidedness of tho motion, and suspect that tho 
boat would go on more rapidly and more safely were all 
hands to pull together. Hut lot tho rowers bo in earnest, 
they will make ivay somehow. My complaint of Fairplodge 
i.s, not that ho ended in being ai)artisau, but that ho beeame 
one, although he disbelieved in party. 

‘ “ See,’’ said bis friends, “ N<)rri,s is a follow of first-rate 
ability, lie rarely speaks without fixing attention. His 
views, though bold to be singular, arc universally discussed, 
and hero and there be gains a convert. But bo will never 
have any luflucnee, never rise to a leading })osition, because 
no party can count upon bim. Wliy should they servo him 
who won’t servo tliem?” “Norris,” tliey remonstrated, 
“ wlietlier you li.avc iiiitli in party or ollierwise, you must 
join it oven to carry your own euiis. My dear Norri-s, do bo 
advised—-do listen to Connnou iSi-iifiu; Common iSen.so de¬ 
mands tliis of you.” Now, Mr. Placet, that was a lie. 

'I wa.s never eonsnited upon the .subject, or wiieii those 
sugared poisons—influence and po.si(ifiii—were first adminis¬ 
tered, I slionld have urged an antidote. “ Norri.s,” I should 
leave .said, “bo true to your convietioiis. They may bo right 
or wrong, but wliile you liold tliem, be true to them. Grant, 
for argument, that man’s lir.st motive i.s happiness, who can 
1)0 liajjpy tliiit ecusca to be truoy Tliu .smile of power and a 
largo following—why, say that they have a certain value; yet 
take heed, my dear boy, of the price. tVliat would you say 
of ail epicure who should seeuro bis dainty on the condition 
of losing his ajjpetite, or of a Sybarite who should accept an 
ague as the jiriee orjjorpetual sunshine ! Now a .sound con¬ 
science and true sympathies, what are these to tlie heart 
hut its very blood—tlic generous blood, on wliiuli its relish 
and enjoyment df;i)eiid ? Don’t ho a fool; don’t sell your- 
iSeif fur your eonilitioii.” That’s wliat I, Conmion Sense, 
should have said ; yet you see, Mr. Placet, how I havo been 
traduced.’ 

‘ Your case is indeed a bard one,' I remarked. 

‘If you think so from these samples, wliat,’ lie asked, 
‘would you say to tho whole? It would be simple truth to state 
that there never was a great discovery resisted, nor a great 
discoverer persecuted—never a generous irapuiso sacrificed 
to a sclfisli one—never a lieart or eonseieneo iimiiolated to 
Mammon—never an immortality bartered for tlio gauds of 
tlie liour, hut niy sauetion was alleged for it. Were a tithe 
of wliat is told of me true, I should ho an epitome of all that 
is base in tlie universe. In niy name the Inquisition me¬ 
naced Galileo; in my name wild-boasts have been lot loose 
upon inartyrs, scaffolds built for them, fagots kindled.' 
Common Sense—it was said—will teach their followers to 
bewaro of fire and sword. In more modern times, the men 
who laughed Harvey and Jonner to scorn, boasted that I 
gave them their cue. Wlioii people were hung for all thefts 
above ninepenco, I was held by gi-avo citizens of that day 
to insist upon tlie practice, and to be outraged at tho mere 
hint of its discontinuance. I am still supposed to scoff at 
the newest developments in art, policy, seioneo, and medi¬ 
cine, and to dismiss facts os of no account,when they ojipose 
customs. At tills very moment, in some states of America, 
I am ieigiiod (o bawl myself hoarse on behalf of slavery ; 
and, even in England, to drop oooasioiJSil whispers qs to the 
diinger of interfering with that patriarchal system. 

‘ 1 have done, llr. Placet,’ continued the speaker; ‘ and 
I may now inquire wlietbcr every known case of slander is 
not trilling and tolerable coiiipaved with mine ?’ 


His grievances, I confessed, wore unprecedented. 

' ‘ They would drive me mud, sir,' he exclaimed, ‘ wore I 
any body else. But I am patient by nature; and would not 
even complain if I did not hope for a remedy. I trust you 
see your way to one, Mr. Placet ?’ 

I was obliged to shake my head, and own that our law 
courts had no jurisdiction. 

‘But surely a court of equity—’ 

‘ Can give no relief in this case,’ I answered. 

‘ And this is England,’ exclaimed tho injured appari¬ 
tion,—‘ England, whero every wrong is fabled to have its 
remedy!’ He rose in wrath. 

A sudden ligiit flashed upon me. ' Stay, sir,’ I oxolaim- 
od; ‘tlieve is, perhaps, a eomt that may do you justice,— 
a court that has of^oii interposed to protect or to punish 
wlioro legal tribunals can do neither. What do you say to 
the Court of Literature ?' 

‘All excellent suggestion,’ cried'iny mterlooutor. ‘Do 
you practise tlierc ?’ 

‘ I should 1)0 quite willing to plead,’ I said, * for so dis- 
tinguiiihed a cliont.’ * * 

‘ You will do your best for me, I am sure,’ he replied. 
‘ You will try to set forth, in plain terse English, the facts 
which T liavo related. I can bring hosts of witnts,se.s ; and 
you will be careful, Mr. Placet, to eorroet one grievous mis¬ 
take respecting me, tlie fountain-head, a.s I take it, of tlie 
injuries tliat have almost overwhelmed me. You will tell 
jnilge and jury that it is a gros.? -wrong and a dire fallacy 
to .suppose that 1, Common Sen.se, have a natural enmity to 
Genius and Conseieiiec. I know that I work in a lower 
range than they, but not in a hostile one. So far from 
.scolTuig at tliem, I^iould hold my calling worthless unle.ss 
they inspired it. From them come tlie impulses whicli I 
sliapc into action. 'I'liey arc the mind, I tho hand. They 
inspire tlie ideal, I chisel the stone. Say, in a word, that 
it i.s tlie pride of Common Sense, not tliat he decries tlie 
beautiful and the true, but that lie translates llieiu into the 
actual.’ 

I promised to do my utmost; tho figure put fortli its 
hand, and I ahnost seemed to feel its grasp. After a while 
it appeared to relax, and lineament and outline of my visitor 
melted slowly into air.” 

Hero Paul’s narrative ceased. 

“ And do you really intend,” I asked, “ to advoe.ato the 
cause of this unsubstantial client in the court aforesaid ?” 

“ Decidedly,” answered my friend. 

“Then pray consider me as a sort of attorney of the 
court,” I said ; “ and accept from mo a ‘ retainer.’ ” 

He merrily consented, and we devoted our last glass of 
Rousillon to tho health of Common Sense and to the speedy 
discomfiture of his traducers. 



DR. ARNOTT’S GRATE. 


It is, we believe, now nearly two 
years since Dr. Aruott’s grate was 
introduced. Yet, as a people, wo 
ore so tardy to roqeive improve¬ 
ments, that wo may safely affirm, 
the new invention, though of prov¬ 
ed excellence, is still unknown in 
the majority of homos. Tho “new 
fact” is a plant of slow growth with 
us, us well, it seems, in comfort as 
in loss abstract matters. Wo should 
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like ill tlie present case to hasten its development by what 
fostering wo can atford. 

Forty years ago, loud was the public satisfivetion in the 
renter-grate,—that wonderful and comfortable improve¬ 
ment oil tho open chimney, which till then had yawned above 
all fires equally in kitchen and drawing-room. Wo now 
look back upon what must then have been no trifling an¬ 
noyances,—the smoke that came in gusts into tho room, 
and the warm air that would make its escape through tlie 
wide throat waiting for it, causing a proportionate current 
of cold air towai'ds tho firopUice. Were people ever wai-m 
in the wintry weather of those days? If they were, it 
must have surely been at a vast expeuso of fuel, time, and 
temper. 

Count Ilumrurd came to the rescue, and taught us sume- 
thing of the true priucijilo on which chiiftieys and fireplaces 
should be constructed. He brought the hack of the flre- 
pUioe further forward; had the jambs so inclined that they 
might reflect more licut into the room; and llien, by bring¬ 
ing tlio grato itself forward and raising the now back ovur 
"the niaiitcl, tbc tliroat of tlie eliimncy was 'ooiitraotod, 
ibo drfiiiglit ineroa.sed, and tbo gi'cator mmiber of smoky 
eliiiiineys cured. Also, by lowering tbc bottom of tho 
grate to within a few inclios oftliu floor, tho lower part 
of the room was elToetually warmed; and by using very 
little iron intbeir coiistruelion, and fitting tlie interior with 
fire-brick, they threw out coirsidorably more beat and made 
better fires. The old-fasliioiicd register-grates, to wliicli tho 
liumford iinproveiiieiits liavu not been adapted, are largo, 
heavy, and stately afl’alrs, apparently' made with a view to 
burning the ntinost pos.sible quantity of coal, and thereby to 
obiaiii the smallest possible amount of heat. The theory 
on which modern fire-ranges have long bden coinstmutod is 
exactly the contrary; and Hr. Ariiott’s smokc-coinsnmiiig 
lirc-grato, more tliaii any' wo arc acquainted with, certainly 
a]-,pears to coinbiiic. the various rc'qni3itc.s, viz. simplicity of 
idaii, economy' of fuel, and oilicaey in its ojieratiori. 

The 1 iriiiciplc consists in replciii.shing tlie fire from under- 
■ix'uth, instead of by' tlni usual plan. In this manner tho 
smoke has to puss through a body of red Uot coal, and is 
therefore entirely coiisuiiied, leaving only the invisible gases 
to jiiiss lip tbo cliimney. Smoke and soot are tlms avoided, 
and iiiueli additional beat obtained. ‘ 

'j’lio coal (of which 21U>s, wc wero iiifoniicd, is sufEcient 
fur the day’.s supply of a largc-.si 7 .cd grate) is iilacud in a 
box, nearly air-tight, below the fire-bars. An upright jilato 
rcaebo.s from the lowest bar to the ground; and being fixed. 


clo.se,s tlins in front. The fire-brick back and sides of tho 
grate form the back and sides of the fire-box. A plain 
plate of iron is substituted for tho grating upon which the 
coal rctsts in ordinary fireplaucs, and by a very simple ooii- 
trivanco, is raised and lowered at pleasure. Tliis plate 
foriii.s the bottom of the fire-box, and when it is lowered to 

a I its extreme depth 

there is a space of 
ciglit inches betwoeii 
it and tho lowest fire¬ 
bar. Tho coal is 
thrown over tho firo- 
bars into this box till 
it is filled. Wood and 
cinders are spread 
over' the coal, and 
the fire is thou light¬ 
ed at the topi ^ 
operation vyllloh, it is 
asserted, takes le 
time and trouble tlian 
by tlus ordinary plan. 
The coal in tne fire¬ 
box, although in con¬ 
tact with the ignited 
coal above it, dons 
not burn until raised 



above tlie box and exposed to the air. Therefore, when 
the fire has burned to tho level of the lower bar, a 
lever has to bo inserted into an aperturo in tbo lower 
part of tbo gi'ato, whiob, by raising tho irou-plato in tlio 
fire-box, forces up tho body of coal, and a supply sufliciout 
for three or four liours is obtained. Tins is all that has to 
be done overy time tho fii-e needs replenishing, until the 
whole of tho coal in the fire-box is cwismnod. Tlie fire is 
thus perfectly under control, atid may bo inoroased or di¬ 
minished, as occasion may require, with perfect facility. 
Instead of tho usual register-door in tho chimney, there is a 
regulating damper, with a dial^tlato and index in front; and 
by simply turning tho latter tlm draft and tho degree of 
boat Is regulated at will. Thus, by partially closing tlio 
damper, tho firo may ho kept buniingfor several hours with¬ 
out any attention whatever. 

Those seem to bo tho predominant advantages of tliis very 
ingenious invention. The saving of fuel, wo aru informed, is 
MO loss than from forty to fifty per cent. And ainco scarcely 
any smoke or soot is produced, ohimnoy-swooping is ren¬ 
dered almost entirely unneecssai’y. It gives little trouble, 
is essoutially cleanly in its operation, and tho mode of sup. 
plying tlio coals by means of the lever is scavecly less siiu- 
pla than tlic act of stirring an ordiiuiry fire with the poker. 
Thus any lady can accomplish it with due ease, and tlio 
iiooossity for a coal-scuttlo (an unsiglitly object at best) in 
the room is abolisliud. 

It is to be supposed, that as this invention comes moro 
into general use its price will beeonio proportionately popu¬ 
lar. At prc.scut the first outlay required is soiiiewhat larger 
tlmn usual; tlioiigli it must of course be remembered that it 
Is aftcrward.s more than repaid.by saving ill tbo fuel. Still, 
to a large proportion of people, to whom this econoiiiieal 
and convenient fire-grate would be most valuable, the out¬ 
lay required is a coiisldoration wliicli might at first debar 
tliein frorii it's use. A\'c would gladly ace the invention 
widely known and applied, as we believe its use would tend 
towards tlie comfort, cleanliness, and licalthfulncss of our 
houses. 

E»}>lanation of the Diagrams. —Fig. 1. Shows a front 
view of Hie grate, with the frame c opening into tho ashpit 
and lot into the front hearth; r is tlm knob for lowering 
tho ooal-box; e tho damper. 

Pig, 2. Shows how tho brickwork is to bo carried up 
bohind the stove-front, and bow tho pit is to bo formed, 
A is tlie asli-pit; b the iroii-platc supporting tlio ratohet- 
whool and catcli; c the movable bottom of the coal-hux; 
E tlio damper. 


CODETESY AND KINDNESS. 


Couai'BBV, among " woll-bred” people, would seem to he a 
matter of course, and good-nature is not an uncommon cha¬ 
racteristic of a larger class. But kipdness is something more 
than cither of these, involving and appealing to higher in¬ 
stincts and rarer feelings. True kindness is almost always 
courteous, because gentleness and sympathy teach it iu be 
so; but the cenverse of the rule hardly holds good. The 
shews of politeness may ho taught, and may be so well 
learuud as to pass nmstor in that soeiety which rarely poors 
beneath tho smooth surfaces of things. Qood-naturo, too, is 
often a shallow, and soiuctimcs even a selfish characteristic. 
It impliei tbe possession of neither sympathy, tact, nor 
thoughtfulness; of which qualities kindness is but tho natural 
nuinlfestfttlon. What wo call good broediiig in individuals 
is sliiiply that kindness of manner which makes ns at once 
feel easy in tUslr society, ploa.sed with them, and freed from 
troublesouio ooiiSoiousHoss of ourselves. That same self- 
oonsciousness is probably at the root of two-tlnrds of the 
awkwardiie 3 .s and ill-breeding that we meet with. It teaches 
ail artificial or “studied” manner, than which nothing is 
moro nncomfurtablo or absurd to beliold. Also, siiico they 
who labour under the prosstp'o of self-conseiousness cannot 
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possibly have tinio to think 
of any thing else, there can 
exist none of that kind feel¬ 
ing which is quick to pcrocivo 
and take thought for the feel¬ 
ings of those around them. 
Thus the very fundamental 
element of good breeding is 
lost. But where this diseriiiii- 
natiiig kindness of heart is 
joined to naturalness of maji- 
ner, there will always be genu¬ 
ine, even if nut conventional, 
courtesy. Good feeling speedily 
teaches good manners. 

Kindness is, in fact, sym¬ 
pathy made manifest, llut it 
must bo admitted that, grant¬ 
ed the feeling of kindness, the 
desire to bo kind dues not ne¬ 
cessarily secure its OAvn ful¬ 
filment. Something is needed 
besides, of that subtle essence 
wo call tact, that happy* com¬ 
bination of delicate instinct 
and quick intelligence which 
enables us to evince our sym¬ 
pathy or kindliness in the 
manner best suited to the idio¬ 
syncrasy of the recipient. This 
especially applies to our inter¬ 
course with absolute or com¬ 
parative strangers. The most 
obtuse learn in time to ada]it 
themselves, in some measure 
' at least,. to those constantly 
around them. Moreover, our 
friends, and those who know 
us well, will generally give ns 
credit for kind intention, oven 
when .we fail in ctfect. But 
with those who know us little, 
w’o have at once all to learn 
and every thijig to teach. It 
is in such cases that what via 
mean by “ good breeding ” 
helps US out uf the difliculty. 

h'or instance, it is not kind, 
and therefore is not courteous, 

• to bo Dvcr-dcinonstrativc with 
a reserved person, or ovcr-rcti- 
cout to one whoso own wjmn 
open heart asks fur answering 
frankness. Nor need wo fur- 
foit one iota of what is worth 
preserving ofour individuality 
by thus adapting ourselves to 
the dilTcring characteristics uf 
those around us. It would do 
very few of us any harm if wo 
all “rubbed each other’s an¬ 
gles down" in this way. The 
reserved may bo assured it 
would be a wholesome disci¬ 
pline for them to practise can¬ 
dour; while the demonstrative 
would do well sometimes to 
set a guard upon their too 
great readiness to say and do. 

Finally, there is one simple 
and all-Buffioing rule to bear 
in mind in this ns in many 
another case. Love lends to 
most of us “laot,” forethought, 
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knowledge. Whore wo love, 
we understand, and can make 
ourselves understood. It is 
this which imparts to the sim¬ 
plest the faculty of so placing 
himself in the position of his 
neighbour, that he instinctive¬ 
ly divines the course of speech, 
manner, and action, which will 
bo-most grateful and beneficial 
to him. It is hardly enough 
to “do umo others as wo 
would they should do unto 
us;" wo must try to “do un¬ 
to others as wo would they 
should do unto us —if we 
were in their place." 'llio first 
is the letter of Christian mo¬ 
rality, which may servo to 
save ourselves. The addition 
is in the spirit of Christian 
kindness, which may, and does 
many a time, save our bre- 
threii. 


COKltESFONDENCK. 


A coiumsrONnENT says—writ¬ 
ing on the Buhjoet of Home— 
“I would entreat people to 
judge others by their acts, and 
not by preconceived theories 
of character; and especially in 
education, to suffer a cliild's 
mind and lieart to unfold it¬ 
self, and not attempt to bo 
wiser than uaturo, and pro¬ 
nounce on tlio form and clia- 
raelcr of tlio tree before tlic 
cotyledons are fully developed. 
To believe tliat persons who 
arc not exactly ‘math to or- 
dcr' may yet liavo good, great, 
and noble qualities. Not to 
attempt to make an oak bear 
snowdrop-flowers, or a lioney- 
Huckio become a forc.st-trce ; 
but, like the skilful gardenor, 
endeavour to rear eucli parti¬ 
cular species to the liiglicsl 
dcgi’ec of perfection it is capa¬ 
ble of attaining. 

“ 1 would warn teachers 
of youth, that if they c.amiot 
bring to the t.ask of instruc- 
tiuu amotlier's lieart,—a foun¬ 
tain of ptrx>etu,dL hve, over 
gushing up to wasli away 
all rcmcmbranco of children's 
faults and follies; if they arc 
not prepared for all self-sacri¬ 
fice, to labour looking for no 
reward ,—the which if tlioy can 
do, a thousandfold will it be re¬ 
turned into their bosom,—tliey 
should, in God’s name, forbear 
the attempt; and send chil¬ 
dren to school, where at least 
they will ho under one uni¬ 
form discipline bearing on all 
alike, and not daily taunted 
with their dependence and 
their ingi-atitttdo." 
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to till hoTUM 'wli^ they inhabit, or to mtrodirae all the 
iMiiiheHi pi a fMaily oirole to eaoh p^r, would be ehout aa 
wiee ibad aeaeasary aa to play the maater of the perenumiee 
between the oreat^oni of the noTeliet and the pnblib. The 
charaolen wd aeeaei of tbia wrltor have besome, to aa ex¬ 
tend un#aan>ed of in all previoua caaea, part of our actual 
li^, Thalr ipdiTiduaUtieB, whether mental or external, are 
aa familiar to na.aa thoae of bur meat intimate aaaooiatoa or 
our moat frequent reaorta. We recall the oiroumatawcoa of 
Mr. Rijkwhjk’a lawauit,—the flight of Oliver Twiat froin the 
worhhouae,—the.atrseta through which Byk^ waa hunted 
down,-^the day on which Fagin Waa tried,'^tho date at which 
the child Dombey psweed £ron> ua, in yery much the aamo 
way that we go back to the publid or houaohcld aoones aud 
evduta of our daily experience. A man may think equally 
that times have changed with him, and that he has grown 
so much older, since the year in which his last child waa 
christened, or that in which little Nelly died. 

It is not too much to say, that were the labonra of Mr. 
Dickens suspended for aoy length of time, we ahpuld miss 
something, for deeper than an accustomed mental luxtu'y. 
There would be an interruption not only to the enjoyments 
but to the cliaroctoristics of our social life—a strangeness 
and avoid surpassed only in degree by those real viciesitudos 
that thwart most keenly our hopes and oivr attachments. 

Disclaiming, as we have said, any design to examine 
systematically works which have exerted such on influence, 
it is still of deep iutei'est to ascertain how that iftfluonoe has 
been acquired. 

Perhaps such a question may bo briefly answered thus— 
Mr. Dickens is the most popular writer of liis age bocauso 
he represents par excellence aU. tliat is striking and most 
that is. admirable in its tendencies, 

. It is an age of stirring,life; aud the canvas of its chief 
painter teems with characters and incidents. .Prodigal in¬ 
vention illustrates in him the same law of these times that 
reveals itself in our enterprise and our manufactures. His 
genius creates, as our machinery produces and os our com¬ 
merce traffics, by wholesale. It is an age of rapid action. The 
engines whose'wheels perform oUr labour typify by their 
velocity the rate at which man himself is moving. Steam 
abi'idgos vast distance to a comparative span; yet steam 
itself lags behind hiiman thought and desire. 

Hero again Mr, Dickens is in harmony with his ago. 
The number of . his creations is not more remai'kablo than 
the rapidity Wth whiob they ai’e generated. Often it is but 
a_phrase, ajjimage,^a touch, and they burnt into palpable in-- 
dividuality, As with One of the most wonderful processes 
of science peculiar to- our day, so is it with his mind. The 
object stands before it, the rays of mental light fall, and lo, 
the portrait i—at times, let it be added, with another resnlt 
identical with that of photography,—the exaggeration nf 
some e<dient point in the original, 

Leaving matarial for moral imalogios, none oan doubt, 
that whatever the failings of this century, its a|^t is emi¬ 
nently gtmial, _ To combine, to reconoilo, to wave small dif- 
leceMes m f^v'emr of essential unities, is perhaps its noblest 
inyrinet: ps to doduee soma ultimate g«dod from tdl mediate 
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flottii^ilOt .so mnoh perhaps from set intent as' from the 
affluent nature of the man, live in forms that arrest every 
modem reader, and exert a power os wide as tlicir contact. 
Such has been the general iaaud in social morals of Mr. 
DkAoas! labonrs, . . 

. There jaie oases, it is true, in which his made of em¬ 
bodying these ideals is unequal, evou contrary to his de¬ 
sign. Tho rtqiid impulse, we think, sometimes bouuds to¬ 
wards it's goal without fully oounting the obstructions in its 
Oouzse. Of these exceptions in the works of such a writer 
it behoves us to take note.- Marion’s surrender of her lover 
to heir mster in the Battle eflAJe mny serve as an example, 
Hera the Intention is to shoiv setf-sscrifloe in its purest form. 
Meri'on renounces too dearest hope of hbr, own life for tha 
happiness- of snotber. . Nothing, could h.avo bopn moro ad¬ 
mirable, hod the sacrifice boon ono which she hod a right to 
medee. But- love, if it deserve the name, involves consi¬ 
derations higher oven than happiness. It involves the puri¬ 
fication as well os the joy ef the heart.' , It hallows the 
whole being, that it may be a -worthier offering to tlic be¬ 
loved. It unseals the springs of gratitude to Him who has 
made it capable'of its bliss ; and its strain, whiciv begins in 
joy, merges into worship. Its mottO is ; 

'' Learn by mortal yearning to ascond. 

Seeking a higher objeot.’" 

■We do not 'beliove, then, that any loving woman, for tho 
happiness of another. Should voluntarily resign an influence 
that holds as much of sanctity as of delight. To do so is 
to part not with her havings meroly, but With toe best con¬ 
ditions of her being. We take^ this objection quite inde¬ 
pendently of top more obvious one that Marion could have 
no warrant to tamper with her lover's rights in the matter, 
to gamble, in a word, with the happiness of one who had 
solemnly intrusted it to her keeping,. All ends well in tho 
tale, but it might have been, otherwise in life. 

Let us not be thought ungrateful to a writer who has 
perhaps given more pleasure and effected more good tli.an 
any of his contemporaries, if, while discussing his gonial 
influence, wo point out another instance of its casual limi¬ 
tations. Bo earnest is the abhorrence in which Mr. Dickens 
holds pretension and cant, so averse is he from the shows of 
dignity and piety when they do not imply realities, that bo 
has sometimes been led to deal with tho oonventtonal forms 
of these qualities as if Such forms wcrciiover combined with 
the qualities themselves. “Wo would be second tO none in 
heartily applauding the embodied protests of Mr. Hipken^ 
against the formalist who conceals rancour or solfisliness 
under the masks of sanctity and respectability, of against 
tho man who, aa the more ground of station, aiTogatcs a 
supremacy that baa no root in character. But if, on tho 
one hand, conventional signs do not nepossarily imply cor¬ 
responding attributes, neither, on tho other hand, do they 
neoeasarily imply the want of such attributes. Tho cafni.i 
are not only possible, but frequsnt'i in wliich a devout pro¬ 
fession is illustrated by a devout life, and in which titular 
distinctions coexist with real nobility of heart. Mon may 
even have religion on their lips and not bo Ohadbands at 
toe core. The persem who is sensitive os to his resjieota- 
bili^ is not inevitably a Pecksniff; and there are “ women 
of filithily'’ who would contrast vary favourably with a Mrs. 
Qowaa. It would bs absurd to suppose that a writer with 
the ohaiity and obsOrvataon of Mr. Dickens had overlooked 
the better oxsonplea of the classes indicated; but he rarely, 
if ever, paints them. To ignore their existence iS slmbSt 
equlvaicnt to denying it. ’ , 

Turning to another eharaoteristio of the age, nk fflatkefl i, 
propensity to the real,‘we arrive at one of the ntosl Stytotoji:. 
features of Mr. Dicltens’genius. His persons are. rbU, not. 
oii]y_as vulgar parlance hoe it—to the "very tips <jf their ■ 
Angers," but to their very garments and hppmflag^. The 
meamrable umbrella ofMrs. Gamp is apart briiiert<tentity. 
His soenoi, again, teem not only.with the toost-tfuthM 
aiqwCte and minute details ef-nautsa, but toinga. in tfaein- 








tMohanical and ar^ifioial aHe qukkeaed with indiTi* 
dual -Wtality. Not osll^—to taJc» oiui^lea from one page 
of Mcaim O/uualiaiti —do bitmchw' moTe in akeloton- 
dancca" to the “moaning mnaic” of the wind; not only 
does the irind itself'from “aigUsig begiii to bluster,’* mid 
cdflimonoe “ba^ng at the, wfckot and grumbling at . the 
chi^^ey, as if it bulli^ jolly beUews [of the forge] for 
doing any thing to order,” then go “ wreaking its vengeance 
on Ouch poor Oreaturek ab the &llen leaves, dispersing and 
scattering them that-they fly a'way pell-mell, .... taking 
frantic flights into the air, and playing all manner of eatra- 
. Oldinary gambols in' the extremity of their distressnot 
only does thb wind, native to poetry, thus imitate the moods 
of man, but man’s own fabrications reflect liim too. As 
night comes on, lights begin to “glonoe and ivink” from 
cottage-windows, the “lusty bellows roars ha, ha I to the 
clear fire, which roars ih turn, and bids the shining sparks 
dance gaily to the meny clinking of the hammers on the 
anvils■while the “ impotent swagger of tho wind, if it has 
any influence on that hoarse companion (the bellows), it is 
to make him roar his cheerful song the lender.” 

Such is one cluster of instances—snatched from a tree 
that bears myriads—of tho author's , power to invest' out¬ 
ward and mechanical forms with human passions and cha¬ 
racteristics. Description is no term for such -writing; it is 
Vivifloatidn." It bespeaks that sovereignty of imagination 
which from the plenitude of its own life quickens all things, 
and endows them with its own attributes,—that imagination 
whose trumpet-caH summons to herself not only tho more 
plastic forms of existence, hut those of inert matter; till tribe 
after tribe, the elements of nature, her animated pr<^uctg, 
and finally rigid substaimes, that have lost the impress of 
their birth, and been moulded into vassal shapes for man,— 
the snorting engine, the wheeling vane, the cleaving plough, 
the swollen sail,^—one and all flock redeemed to the standard 
of the soul, utter her thoughts, wear her emblems, and pay 
fealty to her by whom and for whom they live. 

Dot no one suppose, then, that Mr. Dickens is less 
genuinely imaginative because the objects which he thus 
inspires with human meanings are often familiar send gro¬ 
tesque. The power to do this comes from the strength of 
tho creative impulse. The recognised fonns of grandeur and 
beauty—tho rook, the tree, the river—^lie contiguous, as it 
were, to the donuin of the human. Though material, they 
aro such apt symbols of the mind, that they become her must 
natural and facile oracles. But to seize, as Dickens does, 
upon points so prosaic os tho pattern of a carpet, the sign¬ 
board of a tavern, the flicker of a candle, or the hissing of a 
tea-kettle, and to evoke from them the latent analogies which 
subsist between the spirit of man and all outward things, is 
4 far more difficult achievement. In such oases imagina¬ 
tion speaks to tho furthest limits of her empire, and assorts 
lier widest supremacy, . • . 

^ It should bo fully understood, that tho reality of Mr. 
Dickens is the direct issue of his imagination. If he could 
not steep common things in the hues of thought and feoUng, 
they would at once lose their intense actuality. They come 
Imme It) ns because we see ourselves in them. 'Whenever 
fa |>afatfag character the writer describes mere outside 
petmliiirities that are no proper types of man’s inner o<m- • 
dition, there is. a chance that his spell over us abates, ffhua 
we think ithat his over-fasistanoe on the mere physical in- 
fhmitiea ef Mrs. Shuwton,. in Domhqp, weakens the effect 
^tke portfaiti Uitddubtedly the picture isappalling; but 
it is ropuhiive to the' feelings, because the lean shrivelled 
aspect, the failing memory, «nd,the palsied head, are in them.^ 
solves results of age; not-of rice; and although they may of 
. course accconpany mural odioaane«e,lU« not its necessary 
, iudicftWons. ■ ■’ 

* 'acuity of ^Sickens %) stsrtlo, pi by intesting 
.i'.Aiucts^^Mmfaan sighiflotaos ts undoubtedly 
A' 'i»W^^8i|Pf^puiarity. .'In more ideal scenes 
, j,-;;'/ r- . (4p!^||HWully disi^yed, hut we .doi^ if -it 

■''SsWatea. Zaks dl greatest wiiterii,there. 


is one-phase-vf hfad whhih fa the'pmsei^apAtta 

external, and aaotiier phase which behmga to tdl 
landscapes are often peiibct pocaais, and exhibit 
feeling, humour, and even rhythm, unalhqmd hy those tigiy 
oasnalties which so often obtruda in etofaal l^- 
feet, for instance, is the keeping of the autumnal piottBP 
oommencing that second chapter ofUfortsa ChusshtA, from 
which we have already quoted I In. Bheah.Sdvth the -ndfa* 
sion at Chesney Wold looms grand.and .dsik, like fas .figure 
of a knight in armour. . The sketch of David Cepperfieldls 
home, as seen from -without, lets us by a fow touches into, 
the heart of English rurality. To the “ cabined” Londoner 
the description is like a whirl by rail into’ the,‘midst, of 
country air and perfume. .The last (October) ..Number of 
LiuU Dorrit, in which Swiss and Italian. landscapes am 
depicted with such graphic beauty, proves the painter’s eye 
and touch to be no whit impaired. , j 

Passing, in those volumes, from nature to num, we'meet 
iu> less frequent examples of a genius purely poetia David 
Copporfield’s first rominiseCnooa have at times in their 
minute and picturesque truth the -charm both of Oowper 
and Ooldsmith, -with a force and depth attained by neither, 
*How real they are no one can doubt who reoalls the long 
passage by the dark store-room, -with its various culinary 
smells; or the high-backed church-pew, where the child,— 
being ordered, as a point of inflexible decorum, to look cois- 
stantly at tho- clergyman,—-stares until be feaip he may be 
“ tempted to say something out loud,” and wonders what 
would become of him then. Nothing can be more .vivid, 
De Foe might have written such parts of the description; 
but ho could not have blended with them tlte red light of 
morning .on tho sun-dial, suggesting the boy’s mental in¬ 
quiry whether “ the dial was not glad to tell the time again 
nor the glimpses of natural beauty that turn to emotions; 
nor, above all, the delicate yot distinct figure of the mother 
that haunts the “long ago” with its sanctity. 

Some incidents of little Nelly’s life,' again, might have 
been told, though not so well,—even some of its pathos might 
have been caught,—^had Mr. Dickens been simply a realist 
in fiction, ilut it demanded the poet to incarnate in such a 
character the idea of childhood itself—-childhood safe in its 
own innooence; 

<< everlasting promise 
Which no man keeps.” 

This little Nelly,—whom the kiss .(ff a Qnilp cannot pol¬ 
lute, who rides on the (foowmau’s oart and feels no shams, 
winding-her pure course amidst soenss of vice and pun, ‘ 
yet tal^g no tint but from.heaven,—she is not « mere unit, 
in life, however rich; hnt an image of that nnconscious 
loving fititih which finds its type in obildhood,—childhood so 
sacred, that ^1 who would enter, bliss must return-to its 
likeness; 

Once upon this theme of poetical insight, we might draw 
from the Bouroes before ns pages of illustration. We okta 
only afford, however, on example or two more. Shrst notiee 
how the chsaaoter of Nancy ia Oliver Tu>ut seeBw 'mfae 
and .mure to mr^ itself before |lw becomes the victim: «f 
Sykes, as if the strnggUnifbeaniB of a near immortality'had 
pierced for hm the mirky atmosphere of crime. . Turn front 
this iiiStanoe to the letter of “ Em.’ly'’ to Ham, is'Aonfrf 
Cogpeifidd, in which she abnounces her desertioh: -i* Z iOfri 
too wicked .to write ahoUt myself. O, take contort fa 
■tiUiMnff that I atnio bad/" Again: '^t^hless ' 01. 
pray for all often on my knees. If he don't bring me baA« . 
lady, sad I dfa*! ^y for my own sell^ Fll pray for all.’* Snoh ' 
hrords' as these rec^ to us, as by fadbes, the dnqmdto 
love; which, while it wrenches the hearttendrils frofriititbir. 
old props, cannot staneh the bleedfawfaesrt itself) ttdiyiialw ’ 
it forget thh good and .the true, .^e sentSBOo ^tmtsdvfa 
italics, in whi(fii the girl pleads her ovm unwerthfasasas.'a . 











nU tfae feneHiq* Baai 

.iK^ia'die toian-Uc wronj W'' natal if 

^ tiiittftifn gralila^ ^akd - in deaor^tioa It is a 

yet$r'*lytlA' 4>t ^wpoH' aa'a^kedc dnina^ teadting 
iiliiitilt^iieff’trfmf'kfei imd tailing cur aapiratiena'towaida 
ditriuSaUa. 

'" ’Tt If'the 'wueiuc ^this noble imagination, '•Middng 
under all Cunalar fdHni, that comstandi tor Ut. Diokena 
hif bait appraoiadon nov, and will beet vindicate bia fame 
to portly.. We know of no image that more tmly eug:- 
giOMf -tbe twofold aapeot of bia genins than that of tome 
dat^dral, whoae grotefqne' porch is aUve with the roar of 
daily trafflo, but within whose walla is a solemn hush and 
a''Sttdam''’oC “dim. religionsUight” that consecrates the 
insanest form and die most sordid, garb of those who enter. 

' " Of this jinthorVi humonr we have little space left to ; 
fhmish illustrations, nor is there need (hat we should do so. 
It is his most patent attribute, the one most exhaustingly 
discussed; and its embodiments are known for mote generally 


ffiibiqMlfrtiHght.be radely aroused to the realities of life by 
anoountering Baljdt Nlckleby oa a creditor; Captain Cuttle, 
widiont fr: ohanofr of esoofie, might be confronted by Mrs. 
bbeStbiger; Ur. Toots might be condemned, to the yet 
Hfraiet of looking th^ady of his affections in the face 

and the-result might be a series of circumstances, agreeable 
to no one but Ur. Topley. Tet, again, we say, how welcome 
shonld tbese and hundr^ more be, could we receive them 1 
Out of such a throng, we do not affect to vajue oil alike. 
Amongst these, are certain of the novelist’s antipathies, in 
whom he paints the odious points so ezelosively, that they 
become rather qualities than persons. 

- Moreover, in these oases, Mr. Dickons pursues the 
offender to hIs downfall with a fierce exultation which lacks 
something of the pity we might ^1 for the very wrecks of 
mankind)—a pity by no means inoonsistent with fibe (dearest 
perception bf their guilt. Yet, allowing for all such abate* 
ments, bow vast is bis contribution to tbe knowledge of our 
nature and to tbe dieclosure of its workings and sympatbiefil 


than the English tongue. Many of its charscteristics have 
been slteady implied in our remarks; and we have ohiefly to 
add, that it is of that Shakespearian kind which either, pre* 
sente some deep impulse or fine trtut of our nature under" 
quaint and odd disguises, so that wo are startled to 6nd 
what is essentially earnest and noble imder ludicrous forms, 
or else, with the subtlest irony, accords to pretension all the 
shows and paraphernalia of reality, and proves the empti- 
liess'of the sham by solemnly treating it as a truth. Over¬ 
flowing with sympathy, discovering every where man’s 
^entity beneath his differences, this humour blends natu¬ 
rally With pathos, and sometimes w pathos. The excitement 
that precedes the entry of Mrs. Oiatchit’s Christmas-pud- 
ding, the misgivings as to its success, and the exultation 
when that problem is solved affimatively, moke a case in 
point. ^ We know not a more affecting glimpse into the life 
of honest humbfe folk than tbe interest attached to this 
event of the year. The dish, we may infer, was of small 
dimensions; and when we ore told that “ every body had 
something to say about it, but nobody said or thought it 
loett at all a mall pudding for a large family,” we.feel that 
kindly tears ore a truer comment than laughter. 

In width of range no writer of prose flotiem has equalled 
Dickens. Never was mind more unindebted and individual; 
yet from its numerous points of affinity wo may well gather 
its comprehensiveness. Cervantes, Le Sage, Moli^re, Do 
Foe, Steele, Fielding, Lamb, and Leigh Hunt, are in a degree 
tddn io Diokens. fio is Scott, with whom'the later novelist 
has often been ocnnpaied in genial and graph}; qualities; 
but with these resemhlonee eumi and gives place to contrast. 
Scott is frlahorate,. pahaataking, and shrewd; his creations 
grow upon us. Us genc^ vein is tlut <ff plaeid enjoyment. 
XNiikenisbi^Ti^d, ptmieing, and arresting. Scott maintains 
the equipoise of charooter the more fir^y; Dickens paints 
bfrA i|M.,iMsaBSeneiM and. its aberrations tte more vmdly. 
In-'deUing.w^h: common ttdngs, Soott. studies piotdresqne 
'tewttMnfi,' and veils the ag^y. .I)i<skeim, in the same sphw, 
brtagSffrttt every facff temorselessfy,-and. trusts for hb vindi- 
ea^ !(p mWty. This heart of SoCtt beats to fWl tranquil 
; (U cfi}M(aliBaa.beats *o hei^th, Imt witli tlvobs 
aeeelMkted by imtn^se.' Scott has mere reyer- 
frmt^crtltfrstat^y'shows Cf things j IKokeps has by fisr.the 
#ltecB-ato tbsir.frsseness. Over thedqaasain ofthe 
^Wtt.W'CosSifrinistsiMftradition andmenwy; th»latter 
. ifrt'',.soon, ^not .without' a. r^on of 

.oqtsrtiW .ta, malyse 

'Of^mkos. '.Winwr...flnd;lt w<mld.be no' 
Bksrify,tl»an;: Bow •would'' 
But in''our 

j^>’'bOnld' <iio tithfr of Bueh'aosjnpany as- 
jwaici!:. Wfeht. tread npcai Oie tOa of 
•tekk'jmdi.ffisgBat him fay his want of de- 
.ffir Lpiaestsir. 

rih' s^ogy 3 Ifin Uamld 


Between the babe that has not tasted the cup of experionoe 
and the old nutn who has drained it,- what varied aspects of 
life crowd in 1—crime with a redeeming impulse in its bosom; 
want ennobled by patience and refined by delicate instiuete; 

eoiil of chivalry in the haunts of trade , or of coarsest 
labour; womanly tenderness larking,in rough weather¬ 
beaten fhoes; selfishness masked by polished diphnnaoy, or 
by tbe yet more subtle disguise of candid sel£.avowal; keen 
wit piercing tiirough madness with fitful illuminations ; 
frivolous sportings of the world’s puppets on the edge of 
fate, togetW with forms of manly courage, womanly de¬ 
votion, and childlike purity girt.'with an atmosphere that 
clothes 

" The palpalde. and 'the familiar 
With golden exhalations df the dawn,’* 

and makes us-feel that the (Mmmon world of to-day is near 
as tho romemtic past to Qod. 

Such teeming wealth of invention aa we have indicated, 
not displayed, could only issue from an exuberant Tiiality 
inoroasing by its own action. In Mr. Dickens, this over¬ 
flowing genial life utters itself not alone in litearature, but 
in citizenship. His speeches at public dinners and aoiriee, 
his aid to sooial institutions, bis researches into the condition 
of the poor, his theatrical performances,—recreations which 
with others would bo labours,—all flow from tho same 
exhaustless fount of perscmal energy. What henoyolence 
has guided his efforts, .irhat generous sympathy ho has 
shown to the literary worker, what mtmly ground he has 
taken as to the olaims of literature itself, are-known tq ^1. 
Aa a writer, whether viewed -with regard to the .number or 
the truth of his conoeptions, it is no hyperbele to ot^ him 
the Shakespeare of familiar lifo. As, an individual ho has 
wielded more authority than any previous member of his 
'class, and wielded it for the best on^. 


TBE rOB,? OF UKDOS. 

KvxBx ono who travels in the Pyrenees passes through tho 
VallM d’Aspe to visit the fiart of Urdos; and we oonnot do 
berter . than give a^ day to this expureion, which is a very 
delightfiil one. As 'we twe still at Osse, our ways and'means 
ofprogression are limited; and not seeing clearly how we are 
•toget totJrda«,wo decide on first of all oonsultii^ MjchelTe. 
NovrUitffieBfr is never far-off when any one is talking; for she 
is not without h(q)e eff picking up waifs and strays of convetr- - 
sattOtt} though it may bo hold in an unknown tongu,®!" 
wbm the sound of voices rcaohes her, she follows 
dfror'af tiifr room from which it issues, and stands.. tduM' 
resting on one foot, with a dish-cloth in one. band aad‘u' 
plate in the other. You Mkve only to sajr. ^ and 

she enters and leans against tbe wall, wasting pi^eatly 
until fiirtber appe^ad to. Her first thuui^ when we ex- 
phun our plan, is a regret that “ papa’’ is hMfrat-; he would 
have been suMt an ocoffleat gabla. for knows the 
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valloy and all tho villages so well | and then there would 
have hoen “papa’s” mules and the Aspois saddles, which 
are So comlhrtablo. We object strongly to tho Aspois saddles, 
which nra constructed aitcr tho fashion of tho roof of a 
lionse. Two pieces of wood iiailc^l together at an angle of 
46®, with an undressed goat's-skin thrown over them, and 
ono girth 'which straps the whole round tliu animal’s back, 
—’and your steed is satldlod, bo it horse, mule, or donko)'. 
Stirrups arc a luxury unknown, and so is a bridle; instead 
of the latter, you have a halter, which is generally fastened 
to the saddle, to ho used only when tho animal is at rest. 
Mioholle is very anxious to procure donkeys for us from the 
neighbours; donkeys are held in greater esteem in the Yal- 
loo d’Aspo than either horses or mules, and they arc, or seem 
to he, better fed and better kept; they are also more tract- 
sable and intelligent than dotiVeys one secs almost any wliero 
else. Still, rvo cannot undertake a journey of sixteon miles 
to Urdus, !iud sixteen,home again, on donke 3'8 and Aspois 
.saddles. Mioholle makes sundry other propositions, in tho 
hope, of SO arranging the eximdition that the'rourro family 
may get soinotliing by it. Kindijig at length that this is 
u,s<!less, she advises us to go to Bddous, and see if M. Bonza 
has still got a four-wheeled chaise, whicdi is very eomfort- 
ahlo, and may please us, as we. do not like to he shut up in 
tho caleclu!. And she adviso.s us strong!}', to secure tho 
servie.oB of M. Bon/.a himself, as the horses know him, .and 
are le.ss 'likely, when he drives, to indulge the pee.ulitir pro- 
jjcnsity Fi'cnch'horses have for running unoxpoetedlj’ into 
a liold or np a by-rojuj, 

'rho last nooidont of any eoiisequonoo happened, she (ells 

ns, to M. le General M-, who was going to insi)eet the 

fort at Urdus, and who st.aj-ed at Bednus to breakfast and 
cliaugc horses. When he. started, the horses ran njj a lane 
and ujjset the carri.ago; and M. Je General was so much 
lim-t that bo remained at Bedous for ten days, and then re¬ 
turned to Ol.'ron, 

I'hu same thing bappened to M. Ic Capitaino, now at the. 
fort, who was twice thrown out by M. Bonza’s refractor)' 
li<irs(!K; and after the siaamd time he declined proceeding 
in a carriage, and was carried on a kind of litter by four 
.men. 

Pleasant anticipations of tho prohahlo'or possible termi¬ 
nation of our journey trouWn us'for a few minutes only; 
and tlicu we walk over to onr friends tlie Bonzas, and pro- 
pare to ptart; our round little friend chuckling and laughing 
over tho delimpionoies of his liorscs a.s though there were a 
joke in lliom. We set off amid tlie most deafening crackings 
of iht! wliij) and “yiwrps” from M, Bouza, and very narrowly 
caea])e the catastrophe 'which befell M. le Gunfirat. As, bo'«’- 
<!ver, wc are preiraro'd for sudden hirehes, wo all bold on; and 
M. Bonza knows his horse and its tricks, and has an eye on 
it. I'ho other oyo he keeps for “ le,s dames,” as bo tells us 
with a laugh th.at ijels us all laughing, us the laugii of a 
merry little fat man always does. “ Tlie ladies,” he says, 
“like atlontion;” so he. shouts to them across llie, lields, ami 
makes iiis voice reach to tho top of distant bills, or cuts at 
tho young girls with his whip as he passes them on tlie 
road; they like that bettor than nothing, ho tells you with 
iuiothcr laugh. 'I’lio Bonza family are altoge.tlior exceptional, 
and are looked oil by their neighbours with foeliugs of ad¬ 
miration and oiiyy. They monopolise all the superfluous 
flesh and all the exuberance of siiirits in the' valley; and 
those lean aad-looking peasant-women, who arij old an,d 
ill-favoured almost from childhood, look up from under the 
heavy hnrdons they carry on their head.s, or rest from their 
hard field-laliour, and watch M. Bonza as long as ho is in 
sight. We shall sec comparatively few men; they are all 
away cutting wood and burning charcoal in the pino-forests, 
or hcrrhiig flocks of 'slioep and goats on the mountains, 
whore they will remain until the'^'Suramer i? over. Listen 
to that tinkling of hells, and watch the cloud of white dust 
that hovers over tho road behind us t It is a shepherd and 
his sheep; we will wait and watch them pass. First of all 
comes tho shophord; helms on-a brown “berrat*’—-the broad i 


cap of the mountaineer*—a Jirtkit of homosspun • bwjwft 
TToollen cloth, and khee-breeohae of the same. His Wotfli;- 
iuge, without feet and with the knifed iUll r<^nd the anklSi 
are the same as those he is knitting as he walks along hwe- 
footed. Over his shoulder are slung ti»«aiis imd pkits for 
milking and making cheese; and his black hair, out short 
and close ifi tho front, hangs in long curls down his biok, 
■What a magnificent Pyrenean dog is that by hi* side, iVith 
its broad chest and shoulders 1 It is almost the colour of 
the sheep, and quite as large. Two of those dogs, M. Bonza 
tells us, will attack a bear, and one eon kill a wolf. 

Next follows a donkey, laden with more tins alld cans, 
and with “ sundries” tied in a saek; doubtless the neoessariea 
of life for tho shophord during the next few months. His 
time in the mountains will bo occupied in milking his ewes 
and making ohoeses, and bis food will consist of porridge of 
maize-meal—“brouillie,” as they call it—and whey and sour 
milk. Every three weeks or month his wife or daughter, or 
some neighbour, will join other wives or daughters going to 
other sliepherds, and they will drive up two or three donkeys 
carrying “mettire” (the loaves of Indian corn), a small stock 
of vegihaldes for soup, and the garlic, which they think so 
good, that they tell you a crust of bread nibbed with garlic 
i.s a dinner fit for a king. The donkeys, on their return, will 
bring down cheeses of goat's milk and sheep’s milk, to bo 
sold on market-ilays at Accous, Bedous, and Oleron. Mean- 
'while tlio shepherd has overtaken us, and stops to exchange 
greetings with M. Bonza, and to have a good look at tho 
strangers. The sheep, which were following, crowd round to 
lick his hands and fawn upon him as a dug might do; and 
when he resmnes his knitting and passos on, he whistles to 
thorn, and calls by name any which have strayed into ad¬ 
jacent fields. 

The peasants of these valleys have n passion for tho life 
of a sliepherd; and when once they have spent a summer 
in tho uiotintaius, they will follow no other occupation. 
M. Gerljcr told us of a native of Osse, a shepherd, who, 
when he was nearly sixty years old, inherited considerable ' 
property in his own village an<i commuao by the death of 
relatives. So ho decided on selling his flock, and spending 
the last years of his life with his wife and children, whom 
ho had never seen for more than a few weeks in each year, 
h’or three or four years all went on well; but at the expira¬ 
tion of that time, as ha.was standing one evening at the 
door ofliis house, a flock of sheep passed through the village 
on their way to tho mountains. Among them was one oWo 
which had been his own; it recognised him, and spi'aiig 
bleating from the midst of tho others to lick his hand. The 
old sliepherd burst into tears, went into his house and sliut 
himself up alone till the following day; then he sold his 
land, bought another flock, and wont off to the mountains. 

No shepliord will sell his sheep os a pi-actice ; and when 
a man wants a flock, ho has to go from one to the other and 
beg as a favour that one or two or three may bo sold to him. 
Worse than this, no shepherd in tho Vall6c d’Aspe will kill 
his sheep until they are too old to produce lambs and give 
milk for' tho luuch-dosirod 'ohoeses; when they have reached 
this stage, they ore sent down to tho butclicr,—tho essen¬ 
tial preliminary of fattening hviug quite uegleuted; and the 
inliabitqlits regale on mutton so hard that English teeth 
cannot masticate it. In the autumn, a family in tolerable 
circuinstanoos will salt a whole sheep as provision for the 
winter; because during, the winter and early spring'the 
flocks pasture in the plains about Bourieanx and Tours, and 
so tho lambs 'ire lost to the inhabitants of thb valley, and no 
meat is to bo obtained for the “ pot-au-fou.” 

'.M. Bonza suggests driving on whilst we talk, which is 
desirable, if we are to reach Urdos in time for dinner. Wa 
liave passed Aecous, and reached the head of tho “ virifdbla 
vallon.” Before us is a barrier of mountains through ’which 
wo can see no pass; and yet, as tho road dritws iiOM the 
river, we discover that that oomosfbamini'through tha'rock# 
just beyond the picturesque bridga tvith the 
arch. It is tho Pont d'Estjuit, wkich takes Its name fraih'wfl 











mooa»ab^<<W on <mj left* We da not cfoiis 
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^w.hdud|ed yEutdsl the eteep bare rocks shut ns in on 
ettoh side, and the strong cvoreht of air that draws through 
hrcau north to South is quite bleak. Now begins the most 
pioturosque paft of our drive; we sliall find no basin so 
large as that through which we have passed,, but many 
smaller ones of great beauty, and eonstant variety of hill and 
dale, bare snowy peaks and grassy uplands, noisy waterfalls, 
and ravines and gorges clothed with verdure. 

Hvery arailaUe bit of land is cultivated, and you see 
farms and houses high above you among the clouds and 
mist, and little patches of laud only a few foot square which 
are reached by an almost impracticable path. ISvery where, 
too, there is the sound of running water; for all the fields are 
irrigated, and look as fresh and green in the hot summer 
months as in the early, spring. 

This bridge on our right hand is the bridge of Lesoun; 
we must cross it to see the waterfall of Lescun, about two 
miles distant,—one of the most exquisite in the Pyrenees, 
—with the double rainbow i)layiiig round it. 

And pray, M. Bon/,a, wo ask on our return, If this fine 
bridge is made on purpose for the convenience of tourists,— 
and apparently it has no other purpose,—why is there not a 
good road to the fall of Loscun, or at least a tolerable path, 
possible for donkeys pnd mules? We are,, as you sec, very 
wet,—for the road lies partly up the bod of tlio stream,— 
and very much torn by brambles and having to force our 
way through a coppice-wood. 

M. Bbnza has Inson waiting for us at the bridge, and we 
find him surrounded by women and girls who are carrying 
sand np the steep bank of the rive,r to the road ; they ate all 
laughing, as every one dOos laugh wlicrovor our friend ap- 
pcavs. Ho looks commiseration for our misfortunes, and 
then explains that the bridge was built by the inbaiiitauts 
of Lescun, a village oh the top of tho hill above us,—the 
richest village in the whole valley, or in any other, of the 
Pyrenees; and yet there is no road to it, only that steep 
zigzag track up which you Soo a girl driving a mule. We 
wonder ill what the wealth of this little place can consist, or 
how it is amassed; and find that all the inhabitants of Les- 
cuii are smugglers, and that it is the contraband trade with 
Spain which enriclies them. 

Wo find, too, that tho nature and extent of the contra¬ 
band trade, carried on not oidy in Isiscnii, but throughout tho 
Vallco d’Aspa, has a jieeuUar influence on the inhabitants, 
and makes them unlike the Bearnais in other valleys of tho 
Pyrenees. The contrabandists of tho Valloe d’OssaU, of 
Oavonii, am almost lieroio; the constant struggle against 
laws whioh they believe to bo unjust, the being thrown face 
to face witl> nature, and with all that is boundless and re¬ 
sistless in her mighty powers,—the storm, tlio tempest, and 
tho avalanche,—and the difficulties met with at all times 
in the almost impractioabla mountain-passes, really clovate 
and onnoblu thorn. They are gonorous and selMevotod: 
any man would risk; and does, risk, his. life to save that of 
his companion; and their expeditions across the frontier are 
ma^ with the same fearless ardour that they take to tho 
of the wolf or tho Isjar. 

Bat tho inhabitants of Aspo have not the same diffionl- 
tUs ^ddjsngers.ta contend with; tho pass is easy, tho road, 
so ^ as it goes, and the. mule-track afterwords, good and 
well kept. They haye need, not of courage to face the 
moqntain-stona, and boldness and presence of niind to 
aypid the danger,of it, but pf cunning.to escape tho douS- 
hurs, and oysde the sorutihy of these evor-watohful offloors 
Wpustonw. 

^ ■ The dou&^rs .l^e not floto to bo bribed. Tirao was, 
focty-sta_yaf^ago, .yr;hentfaiB p'ontraband trade was aper- 
sad. dota^t^q)]^ pf fifty, eighty, and 
•..^PW.fPi^d jtajjo ' 4t .n|ght&]l the Ipng- 


single file, with a driver to every third mule can-ying a 
torch and armed with hhs- gun, was seen winding its way 
through the valley; and over the mountains—a long lino of 
moving light. At somo appointed place the douaniers fired 
off their guns, of which no one took any notice ; and this 
demonstration made, they retired, oonoeiving that they had 
done tlicir duty to both parties,—^tho government which 
paid them for upholding, its laws, and the contrabandists 
wha bribed thorn to allow those laws to bo evadinl. 

It is thit manner of caiTying on contraband trade which 
has demoralised the Aspois, more especially tho iiihahitants 
of Lescun, and which causes thorn to bo suspected and 
feared by tho dwellers in adjacent valleys. 

There is a saying, that you might travel through tho 
Vallco d’Ossan with a part-load of gold, and would never need 
to show your pistols; Init a regiment of soldiers and twenty..,, 
pieces Of cannon could not protect you in tho.Valleo d’As])o. 

Wo have tarried long eimugh at Loscun, anil will rc- 
oross tho bridge and proceed to IJrdos; passing Borco, 
Eygun, and other villages, without further notice. 

“Are there many bears bore?” we ask M. Bonza. 

“We killed the great bear Nicholas two months ago,” 
he answers with aii air triumphant. 

That bear, ho assumes, even we must have heard of, .and 
proceeds to enlarge upon and elucidate the various misdeeds 
of the great Nicholas, until we call his.attcntioii to vultures 
wheeling round a mountain-sununit, and coming like spec¬ 
tres out of the mist that shrouds it. As we all know that 
vultures will carry off lambs and fowls, we are not much 
interested in his long story, and wattm for the pine-forest.s 
and the road hhistcd in the rock by the first Napoleim. 
'I'hore it is; a black mark on the mountain-side—a u.-utow 
gallery, along which tho mules travel with their loud of 
wood from the great forest. We are now in a narrow tic'file, 
high rocks on either side of us, and only space hetween them 
for tho noisy “gave” and tlie good road on which we travel. 
Do you sec that steep rock—inaccessihle on all sides, staiul- 
ing forward, sothat the “ gave” must bend and wiud round it 
—coimiioiiding tho gorge and the wider parts of tho valley at 
each end ctf It ? '.I’hat is the fort of I.Ii’dos—tlie Gibraltar of 
Franco, as the commandant of the fortro.ss tells us when we 
enter-. 

Wo leave M. Bonza, and descend by a ruggtrd path to tbo 
“ gave;” ci-oss the bridge of planks erected for the workiimri, 
and.enter the rock. There arc no spacious oxcavatioiis, only 
steep galleries ascending in zigzags, narrow kK)pholc.s for 
guns, wider opcniirgs for the cannon which already frown 
in their embrasures, recesses in wliich tbo Irall are piled in 
opiinous-order, and occasional long flights of steps. What 
a weary climb it is until wo reach what was a hollow in 
the mountain-side, but is now united by solid imusoirry to 
the rock above it 1 Hero are rooms for officeis and men, 
and spacious passages. But we must mount again ; and we 
go wearily on, counting tho steps, and thiukiug of the time 
when wo wore children, and did .the Monument with such 
glee. 

Wo look through one of the loopholes, and espy some 
Spaniards, with their mules laden with wine, passing peace¬ 
ably along the road beneath us. Our guide raises his siiek, 
pbints at them as if it were a gun, and says, “ Here we 
shall shopt the Spaniards,—not one could oscaixi; this gun,” 
—pointing to one near him,—“ carries to Borcc, and one in 
the gallery above us to TTrdos.” 

Now dtdinary people, looking at this moi-vellous fort,— 
a little town hollowed out in the solid rock, an impenetrable 
and impregnable mountain, capable of containing mure thou¬ 
sands of soldiers than M. lo Capitaine chooses to specify, 
with its bomb-proof and shell-proof apartments, and every 
requisite, bflensivo and defensive,—to an ordinary mind, wo 
say, all this would be suggestive of a fore-foot flnply planted 
on tho foontiers of Spain. 

But we are told, No, it is defensive, oply ; tlip Spaniards 
are aggressive, they covet France;. Ive must have-tho means 
of holding out own. 
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And do^s mnnsievir really tbink tbat a Spanish army 
bant on the conquest .of France would choose this pass in 
preference' to any other of the fouriand-twonty passes, by 
which they might enter with comparative ease ? Granted, 
it is the high-road to Madrid; but would not that be a 
greater advantage to, an army entering Spain than to one 
leaving it ? 

Enough of suggestions; if we are ever to roach tiio top 
we must go on. When we get there we can only see and 
say what we have already seen and said. . It is ju-st a great 
big rock, with a fretwork of galleries round it, standing 
alone and apart; and our private opinion is, that you might 
as well lay siege to the Maladotta or the Fie du Midi as 
attempt to tako it. No doubt the military mind would bo 
otherwise affected by the sight of it. That remains to bo 
proved. Meanwhile, what concerns ns most is, that we 
nave done it; and we descend in triumph, and proceed to 
the village of Urdos. The road has been so good, and the 
ascent so gradual, that wo are surprised to find wo are nearly 
4000 feet above the level of the sea. 

We will go on to the forge of M. Abel; a most beautiful 
drive this warm summer-day, but cold and bleak enough in 
autumn and winter. Wo care to see the forgo, because it 
is one of the few remaining unbroken links which unite us 
to past activities Of the world. We cannot say when it did 
not exist, and its origin 5s too remote to be determined. We 
are thinking that perhaps the great Hannibal forged wea¬ 
pons here, and watching with a strange interest the two 
brawny smiths at the work which has never ceased for su 
many centuries, whfti M. Bonza comes forward with a 
chuckle, and says he has found “les dames,” who are at 
home although M. Abel is away; and they wero so glad to 
see him, that they have kept him long, and apparently 
treated him handsomely, fur ho is loud in praise of their 
hospitality, and intimates that even we, if we like to enter, 
will be regaled on “ moturo" and “ eau sucrijo.” 

But. wo decline, and turn our backs upon the forge, tired 
with the day’s excursion. Hero the road ends, and from 
this there is only a mulo-track to the frontier. 


MY IRISH ADVENTURE. 

A SCBAIiTERN’S STORY. 

Once upon a time, when the Duke of York—God bless him 1 
—^reigned at the Horse Guards, and it was an article of 
faith that the commander-in-clucf could do no wrong,—an 
illusion now happily dispelled,—it was ordained by fate 
and his Royal Highness that I, John .Tollynoso, a jovial sub- 
altorii in the Royal Fire^jaters, should become a temporary 
inhabitant of that island which one of her enthusiastic chil¬ 
dren maintains to bo the “ first flower of the earth," and 
which another of her well-wishers proposed should be sunk 
for ten minutes in that sea, of which, on the same authority, 
she 18 asserted to be the gem.” In other words, I was 
quartered in Ireland. 

Not tho prosperous, well-behaved, slow-going Erin of 
these degenerate modem days, when bogs are wilfully 
drained and cultivated, to the destruction of snipe-shooting; 
when corn-flelds are arrogantly superseding the good old- 
fashioned potato-gardens; and Iri^ gentlemen have been, 
occasionally knowli to pay their tailors’ bills;—^but tho re¬ 
gular whisky-drinking, jig-dancing, shillelali-flourishing, re¬ 
bellious “ ould Ireland” of forty years ago, when tho pig 
had tho run of tho parlour, and every man’s house was his 
castle, from which ho defied the law and all its mynnidons j 
and when a landlord guilty of tho absurdity of asking for 
his rent was shot, as a matter of course, from behind a 
hedge by his injured and justly indignant tenant. 

Instead of the mi^iand-wattS' served up to us now-a- 
days on this si^®^ the channel as Irish intelligence, 
chromcling nothiti|ra^^% serions than a shindy at an elec¬ 
tion, or a row |h.si|fe'^ur Courts, the curious in suoh mat¬ 


ters mi^t any day, in the “glorious old times” 1 iqwak 
of, enjoy a thrilling account of some atroclons murdos or 
savage faCtion-fight, to say nothing of a goodly batch of such ■ 
minor eccentricities as hunting a bailiff ducking a ^uger, 
or cutting off the ears of an unfortunate proceBS.Mrver. 

One of the most rampant institutions in these rollicking 
days was the illegal manufacture of whisky; and'*'tbe duty 
of assisting the civil-power in its suppression was looked 
. upon with almost as much dread- as banishment to Sierra 
Leone, The unfortunate individual engaged in-tlie uncon¬ 
genial sport of still-hunting was converted for the time 
being into a regular Robinson Crusoe, with all the exciting 
accompaniments enjoyed by that illustrious exile; as the 
distillation of the outlawed spirit was qairied on in the 
wildest and most uncivilised parts of the country, inhabited 
only by a race of savages, who were accustomed to look 
upon a house on fire as aii amusing pyrotechnic display, and 
“potting" a Saxon through his parlour-window rather a 
meritorious action than otherwise. It is therefore not sur¬ 
prising that this duty was unpopular among military men; 
for though perfectly willing to lay down their lives for the 
good of their country in a fair fight, there wero very few 
candidates fur the honour and glory of being shot sitting by 
a wild Irishman. 

Entertaining strong objections myself to becoming an 
animated target under any circumstances, and being na¬ 
turally of a sociable disposition, no language can express 
tho intensity of disgust I experienced on reading one 
evening in that peremptory volume, tho Regimental Order- 
Book, that Lieutenant JoIIynoso would hold himself in 
readiness to proceed with a detachment to Ballyblanket, 
there to be stationed, and assist the civil power in tho 
suppression of illicit distillation. It is unnecessary to 
ropeat the energetic expression I made use of as 1 soiit. 
tho offending manuscript flying to the other end of the 
room, to the no small astonishment of tho orderly ser¬ 
geant who had brought-it. “ Hold myself in readiness I” I 
exclaimed bitterly, when tho non-commissiuuod officer had 
vanished, after gravely picking np tho book and saluting 
without moving a muscle of his countenance. “Just as 
if I should ever be ready to exchange all tho fun and jollity 
of head-quarters, with a steeplo-cbaso and a dozen bafis 
in perspective, for solitary vegetation in tho middle of 
soino- Irish bog, with no one to speak to but tho priest and 
tho exciseman, and nothing to cat but eggs and bacon.” 
To be obliged to leave unfinished, at a most interesting 
crisis, a flirtation I was engaged in with Julia Mackintosii, 
the prettiest girl in the place, to the envy of a score of 
rivals, and march to Ballyblanket,- a semi-borbarous little 
town somewhere in Wicklow, tho female population of 
which walked about with bare legs and no bonnets,—0, it 
was too horrible 1 But 1 determined not to resign myself 
to my fate without a struggle. Although an order once is¬ 
sued is supposed to be as unchangeable as the laws of tbo 
Modes and Persians, if I could only provide a substitute, I 
might yet escape the doom that hung over me of exile from 
mess, and separation from the only girl I ever truly loved 
in that port of Ireland. 

I rushed frantically about the barracks, and expatiated 
in glowing terms, and quite at random, on the beauty of the 
mountain scenery, and the oxcollenoe of the snipe-shooting 
to .be obtained at Ballyblonkot,-—of which I knew about as 
much as I did of Kamtsohatka, 1 pathetically represented 
to each and every subaltern I met, that by taking iuy place 
in the terrestrial paradise I had painted, it would not only 
bo a source of the greatest gratification to himself, but 
would also everlastingly oblige bis attnohci.d friend and 
comrade, John JoIIynoso. 

All, however, seemed to turn a deaf oar to my eloquent 
appeals; and I was on the point of giving up in despair, 
when, to my grjsat joy, I discovered if sontimehtal young 
ensign, who bad just boon abominably jilted, was-' 
plunged into the lowest depths of despair in oonseqneuoe. 
I immediately gave him the benefit of the entbi}Bias& da> 
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“The Dog 

Approftching in her gentle way, 

To win some look of love, or pain 
iSncoiiragomont to sport or play; 

Attempts which still tlio hoart-Hick maid 

Itejected, or with slight repaid."— -Wordswobth’b While Doc of J{^lcUm€4 


.criptions, whicli tho others, to thoir shame, had failed to 
appreciate, and dwelt aSfoctingly on the calm repose, so 
soothing to a wounded spirit, that was to ho enjoyed at 
llallyblanket. He gave in at once; this touching allusion 
to his dejected state fairly overcame him, .and he burst into 
tears. ^ Ho didn't care, ho said, about snipe-shooting, tho 
only thing he wanted to shoot was himself; it was a matter 
of ^rfeot indifference to him where he went—his life was 
a ■ blank now sJte was another's j and he rather liked the 
Ballyblanket, as the dreary solitude of the 
Wicklow mountoins would fitly harmonise with tho desolate 
void that was in his heart j and should u bullet from tho 
blunderbuss of some vindictive Milesian put an end to his 
tnisorablo oxistenoe, he would consider it tho greatest favour 
tliat_ could bo conferred upon him: witt which ohoerful 
sentiment he left me to commence packing. 

Hurrahi’’ I exclaimed, in an ecstasy of delight. “I 
thpuglit that bit about a ‘wounded spirit’ would hook 
What a lucky thing that his fair one should have 
t^wn him over just in time to save me from BallyblaiAot 1 
its an ill wind that blows nobody good. Now I can keep 
Julia all to royiblf.” But, alas 11 was destined to illustrato 
in my own pe^n, the Tmeertwnty of human affairs In ge- 
military hneS in partioulaY. I was reckoning 
etmnnanding officer, and hailooing before I was 
4 bog/ Mjtjjraisfeworthy attempt 

; to obU^ the interesting viotun of untequited. attac^ent 


proved an utter failure. I had written to the adjutant, 
asking him to negotiate the exchange of duties, thinking, 
of course, no objection could ho raised in the orderly-room; 
when, in tho midst of my frantic demonstrations of joy at 
liiy release, a knock came to my door, and in walked that 
awful fuuctionai-y himself with my note in his hand. I 
knew something was tho matter from tho official way in 
which ho clattered into the room, Mid my hoart sank within 
me at the rattle of his steel scabbard. 

“ ^0 colonel desires me to tell you," bawled Dumhell, 
standing holt upright, end speaking in the loud monotonous 
tone in which he used to read out tho proceedings of a court- 
martial on parade,“that ho regrets exceedingly it is out 
of his power to grant your request, as he has specially se¬ 
lected you for the command of the detachment about to 
proved to Ballyhlankot on account of the implicit cenfi- 
defriee ho places in your judgment, and tho admirable quali¬ 
fications you possess for .the satisfactory discharge of the 
important and difficult duties yon will be called ou to per¬ 
form ; which means, Jollynoso, iriy hoy,” said Dumbell, 
with a wink, droj»ping his official hollow, and subsiding into 
my amirchair, “ that you’ve been bleeding £ho old gentlefilMi 
a leetlo too freely latoly. Here’s your ropto,” drawing a 
hard-hearted looking document from his pocket and tessing 
it on the tableyou start to-morrow.” 

“ What!” I sorewnad; "not even itwenty four hours' 
notice ?” 
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“ Caso of cinergonoy,” replied Uie adjutant, who on duty- 
, matters spoke in short, sharp, staccato 9eiitoneos ; “ gaugiir 
disappeared—last scon at Ballyblankot.” 

“ iliifr,” I urged appealingly, “ I haven't a thing packed; 
nnd iny servant's a prisoner in the guard-room." 

“Can’t help itt*-Colonel's ordor—parade to-morrow— 
eiglit sliarp. I tliouglit," saidDumboll, poking tiio fire with 
the end of his soahbard, “ wlien 1 saw you crowing over 
tlio old follow every night, and joking him aiiont his bad 
play, that yonr fun wouldn’t last very long. Take my ad¬ 
vice,”. said he solunmly, as he rose to depart, liaving succuss- 
fuUy smashed a refractory nob of coal into “ sraithcrouDS,” 
never make fun of a colonel; ami,” added be, as ho closed 
the door, “you’ll flud that winning from liim is generally a 
losing game in the end.” 

Ihnnboll was right. I had been guilty of the, nnpardon- 
ahlu crime of being a bettor wfiist-pliiycr than my command¬ 
ing oflicor—an ill-temi>crcd, bluc-noscd old veteran, who 
cared for uotlinig I)tit cards and port-wine ; and tile pre.scnt 
opportunity was too favourable a one to be missed of getting 
rid of an adversary wlio had a knack of invariably W'imiing 
tlic odd trick, thorel)y consideraidy decreasing the gouty old 
field-oilicor's balance at the paymaster’s. 

I little thought when 1 was triumphantly pockeling.my 
commander’s half-crowns how dearly I sliould ])ay for my 
amusement. Next morning at “ eight sh.arp,” as Dnmbcdl 
. said, I found myself sliivcring on par.adc, in a dreiicliing rain; 
nnd a few minutes after, with my martial cloak around mo, 
1 marciied gloomily out of tlie barrack-sciunre at the licad of 
my detachment, cn route tor Bnllyblankot, the colonel mali¬ 
ciously waving bis hand to mo as I passed bis window. 1 
bad besides to run the gauntlet of various satirical congra¬ 
tulations from my luotlicr-oflicers, sliouted after mo from the 
Jiicss-room, incliuling an offer from several to be tlu^ Ixiarnr 
of any tender message I might wish to send to Julia, as my 
last dying-speech, and an affoctiouato request from the 
senior ensign to t.akp, tlio gi’cntest rare of myseif, and on no 
arrouni to give liiiii liis promotion by sli.ariiig the fate of tiio 
niissiug cxci.suman. 'J'iic rejcclcd lover, <H.s.i.ppoinletl of bis 
“dreary .solitude,” anfl tlie cliauoo of i>erforatio)i lie. vv.as so 
aii.xious for, wiis tliu only ou<! who sym])atlii.scd witli my 
misfortune; tlio rest were only too gi.ed to liave esca]ied 
tile “ forlorn liopc” that iny unlucky skill at wliist liad en¬ 
tailed upon me. 

“■ After a inavcli of tlireo days tliVougli a never-varj'liig 
succession of mountain and hog, and a ncvcr-ciidiug dowu- 
fall of rain, I arrived with lay small and saturated army at 
Ballyblanket. And lure I may remark, ■what 1 have uo 
doubt lias been often remarked before, that there is a perse¬ 
verance and dogged determination alxiut Irish rain wortiiy’ 
of a better cause. In tropical climates, where, tlicj' liavo the 
rains” cxrelltwe, tlio water eertaiuly comes do'W'n in 
luicketfiibs, and with a liearty good-wili, wiiile it lasts; 
but wbcii once over, tlicrc’s an end of it—till next year. In 
Ireland, however, it rains all tlieyear round. From January 
to BecaJinbcr it is one continual showcr-batli; and when not 
actually pouring, lliere is a tliiek mist banging about that 
penetrates into tlio inmost recesses of one’s ilannel-waist- 
ooat; so that the ampliibious inliabitants of that excessively 
moist little island have only two phases of existence—the 
thoroughly wet and unploa.saiitly damp, which may perhaps 
account for their extreme aversion to water in its undiluted 
state, administered mtemally. 

I discovered on my arrival that Ballyblanket was only 
occasionally occupied by a military detachment, and ■was 
what is technically callqd a half-billet station, that is, nei¬ 
ther barrack nor.billeti Jifflfe.ilte miseries of the one and the 
discomforts of tlio y comliined. 

A dilgpidated-olftrls^P^ had been hastily prepared for 
our re'boption, of which I was ae.oommodated 

with a small the door, window, and fire so 

. ciinvciiieutly,8Huik1»‘dSjjH|gJ could open one. Shut the other, 
aiid^ poke tl^ thhrd^^^jibpft stirring from my chair, 

I’lie mem, however, wore too glad to get'a roof over their 


heads after their wot march, and soon made thentSBlves 
tolerably comfortoblo; gjid being no feather-bed soldier my¬ 
self, and a bit of a philosopher to boot, after I-bad let’off niy 
indigii.ation by the Briton’s usual safoty-Valve—agood gram- 
ble, whicli relieved me very muclv—1 determined to make the 
best of a bad business; and to my surprise, sooUpfound my¬ 
seif becoming jolly under circumstances that eveb Mr. Mark 
Taplcy would have allowed afforded considerable opportu¬ 
nities for “ coming out strong." «. 

Ballyblanket was not a clieorful place. Situated at the 
foot of a bleak and desolate mountain, and nearly surrounded 
by a vast expanse of black,and impenetrable bog, it required 
110 groat stretch of the imagination to fancy that I had sud¬ 
denly dropped down into one of those chaotic regions that 
geologists deliglit in; and il’ 1 had met a megatherium or 
otlior iiionatro,sity wandering among those gray rooks, or 
Kocu a tmo)! of iclithyosauri floundering about in those inky 
pools, tlioy would only have been fit accompanimonts to the 
thoTouglily autcdiluviiin and uiioomfortablo appearance of 
tlio prospect. . 

'I'licre aro few buildings in the town that could be dig¬ 
nified witli tiio name of houses, with the exception of tlio 
cliniiel, the priest’s dwelling, and the tumble-down old edifice 
that formed our temporary barrack. This lost bad been 
originally intended for a court-house; but justice had been 
80 little appreciated, and so rouglily troated by tlio iiiliabi- 
taiits, that she liad long sinoo taken her departure, and her 
temple had fallen into disrepair. The remainder oftiie town 
epnsistod of a struggling street of misoralile liovels, in wbioli 
a continual battle ajipcared to bo raging between the pigs 
and the rest of tlio iKqmlatiou, and wliieli I am bound to 
state, in jestico to tbo.se sagacious animals, they iiiv.ariably 
got tlio best of. 1 could not help remarking, that the ma- 
jorily of tlio human oociipaiits of tliose sties consisted of 
women and cliililron ; and on inquiriug into the cause of the 
absoiicc of the inaie sex, I was infonned that the “ boys” 
were always busily engaged “ cutting turf,"—a professional 
term, T afterwards discovered, fpr lircwing wliisky; in which 
incriloriotis occupation it soon became my painful duty to 
I'ntcrnipt liioiii. ■ 

It is generally admitted tliat a certain unraentionablo 
persoiinge lias not been treated 'witli justice in the various 
portraits that liave been painted of him, and that lie is not 
fiy any incaiis of so sable a hue as ho lias been maliciously 
represented. In the same way, I discovored that even Ball}’- 
hlarikot had its advantages, consisting in first-rate shootmg 
and a genial parisli-priest; and -n'lion not oflioially engaged 
in persecuting the iinfortmiato “ turf-cutters,” 1 manag'd 
—^iii total oblivion of moss, balls, and steeple-chases, and with 
oiiiy an occasional sigh for the girl I had left behind me— 
to pass my days very pleasantly, slaughtering snipe in tlio 
bogs, and my nights, with equM enjoyment, playing chess 
•witli Fatlicr Batriek. 

His reverence had taken me under his especial protec¬ 
tion. All sorts of unpleasant onatiremas were invoked upon 
the iiead of any one doing me thu slightest injury, and no 
enraged whisky-manufacturer could take sunimory ven¬ 
geance upon me for the destruction of his property without 
incurring certain exconmiu'iicntion and every other dis- 
agreoahlo pain and penalty it was in the power of the jovial 
Father Patrick to inflict. 

It was lucky I laid suoh a friend to stand hotwnon me 
and barm, for the “boys” liad no cause to hear mo any par¬ 
ticular good-will. My arrival had been the signal for the 
commoncoment of a vigorous crusade against the nl-fre»oo 
distilleries with which the district abounded; and when a 
still had been marked down, though any thing but a labour 
of love, I had nothing to do but order out niy men, and 
assist the excise-officers in the execution of their' duty of 
destroying the implenients and capturing the proprietors. 
For the first two months wo ■wore very busy, and reqdist- 
tioiis frwn the civil .power were contimially turning gs out 
of our bods, os seizures Vforo generally made at night; but 
at the end of that time business began to get “ slaok," as 
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the elKqjkeepeM «ay, end an alarming rise in the prtee of 
the condemned eUo-wod what havoo we had made 

among its produceta. hTumbora had been taken, and their 
apparatns dattroypd; 'OtheCa had migrated ftirthor into the 
niount^ns, where gangora were unknown; and the few that 
remained ^hducl^ their illegal proeeedinga with such so- 
ctecir aa to hafSe the attempts of the moat aharp-aoeuted 
oxciacnian to diacoTcr their hiding-plocca. One man in par¬ 
ticular, a Mr. Barney O’Toole,—anppoaed to be a deaertor 
from a'ome regimoat, and celebrated all the country round 
for the auporlor quality of his brew,—was known to haTo 
an estahliahmcnt in the neighbourhood in full work ; and 
though a largo reward was offered for any inftmnation lead¬ 
ing to the discovery, of a still, the “ Old Soldier," as ho was 
called, hod hitherto eluded all dotection, and continued to 
supply the population of Ballyblatikot, myaolf among the 
number, tab rota of oourao, with the moat delicious mouii- 
tain-dew that ever gladdened the heart of a lonely subaltern. 

By the merest accident I became acquainted with the 
spot whore tins nectar was distilled. I was strolling one 
day alo:ig a desolate valley, gun in hand, on my way to a 
spring tenanted by a lively little Jack snipe that had be¬ 
come quite on old aequaintanco. I had nearly reached my 
small preserve, and, with both barrels at full cock, was ex¬ 
pecting my invulnerable little friend to get up with a screech, 
and wliiiflc off as usnal unharmed through a shower of No. 8, 
W'hcii 1 found layself auddenly enveloped in one of those ; 
heavy mists that wore continually stalking- like ghosts 
about the country, which soon increased to a drenching 
rain. I looked in vain for shelter. Not a creature was in 
sight, and, as for as I knew, 1 was miles aw'ay from any 
human habitation; so “ reversing” niy arms, I inado my 
way to a large rock, under the lee of which I crouched, and 
having lighted my pipe, philosophically made up niy mind 
for a ducking. My thoughts, 1 suppose, took their colour 
from the. sun-ounding scenery, on'l ] soon became wrapped 
in a study of the brownest description. I settled entirely to 
my own satisfaction that tlio colonel was an avaricious old 
tyrant, and myself a persecuted individual. I speculated as i 
to who iiad taken my plttee in the elastic affections of Miss 
Mackintofih. By an oas}' transition, niy thouglits wandered 
to Mrs. Brown, my sergeant’s wife; and I was deciding 
whether that invaluable woman,would hash or rntneo the 
leg of mutton that had formed my yesterday’s dinner, when 
my ruminations were disturbed by the figure of a man loom¬ 
ing through , the- mist, and appai-ently inalcing for the rock 
under which 1 was‘sit ting. 

He was dressed in a long-tailed gray frior.e-ooat and - 
hayband gaiters. I could not see his face, for he kept his 
head down, butting like a ram at the gusts of wind that 
swept down the valley; and with one haiid holding oti his 
apology for a hat' and the other grasjiing a stout blackthorn; 
he battled Ins way against the storm till ho caught sight of 
the musssle of my gun pointing to the centre of his waist¬ 
coat. If both charges had been deposited there, ire could not 
have jumped higher than he did. 

“ Ooh, raurthor!—^I’m done for,” he exclaimed. 

“ Halloo, -what’s the matter witli you ?’’ I said laughing, 
for I never saw a man so utterly taken aback. ** You’re not 
lihot yrt." 

■At the sound of my voice his alarm'seemed to subside, 
asd after scratching his head,—a practice common to Irish¬ 
men when they find themselvos in a hobble; the irritation 
aoting, I suppose, as a kind of mental blister, and drawing 
out an idea,—ihe said, tugging at a carroty look that was 
dnpping down his face, and lashing out behind with one of 
his h^-bandagsd legs by wiy of an oboisanoe, 

“Pchl ja it you, oaptinf I'm glad to see yer honor 
looking so Well." . , 

r of Showing it, Barney," I replied; 

tuu tiQiv 1 Hftd roDogniMid him as the natorioiu Mt. 
OToole,. . ', • i - 

XV “I thought it was 

Misther,Ginger , (this was .the e*cil«M®oer). I ask yer 


honor’s pardon for takin’^ou for such a Snaking ould var¬ 
mint ; hilt the rain .blinded me.” 

"It’s lucky for you I’m not," I said. "I expect you’re 
after no "good -on the mountain, Barney." 

“ I was only tokin’ a stiivoll this fine soft day," said ho, 
trying to look the character of an innocent stroller, and ' 
failing utterly in the attempt. 

“None of your nonsense,” I saidj laughing at his idea of. 
a fine day, and looking iibout for some trace of the still, Which 
I guessed from his manner was not far distant. “ Where’s 
the shop, eh, Barney ?’’■ 

This question quite upset liis assumod' composure | and 
he whined, dreadfully alanned, “Ah, caplin, you wouldn’t 
ruin a poor man that’s nothing ilso to dopind on.” 

“ 0, don’t be afraid of that,” I said; “I’m not on duty 
to-day,” 

His face brightened directl 3 '. “Then, by me sowl, its 
myself tlial’a riglit glad to see yer honor; and won’t you 
walk in out of the rain?" 

The offer of .shelter was most acceptable, as the weather, 
to use Barney's expression, was getting softer and softer; 
but I tried in vain to detect any sign of the habitation lie so 
hospitably invited me to enter. 1 could see nothing but the 
rock I liiul been sitting under, in a crevice of which there 
grew some stunted furze-bushes. I was not long kept in ig¬ 
norance of the entrance to Mr. O’Toole’s mountain residence; 
for having first peered cautiously about,—an niinccessary 
lirocoraling on bis part, as the mist was thicker than ever,— 
lie pulled aside the shrubs I had noticed, darted through a 
low opening they had entirely concealed, and beckoning mo 
to follow, disappeared into a dark passage, from the reces.ses 
of which I could hear him shouting, “ Mind yer head, oaptin.” 

This admonition was not nnncccssarj', as, notwithstand¬ 
ing the greatest caution, that part canie several times into 
severe contact -with jagged and nnexpeoted angle's of rock, 
raising bmiips unknown to phrenology; and I had to pro- 
gi-ess some distance in a swimming position before I emerged 
into a good-sized cavern, .smelling unmistaltably of -whisky. 

“ Yer honor’s welcome,” said my host, barcltfadcd and 
bowuig, as soon as I had exchanged my horizontal for a 
perpendicular position. 

“ Whv, you’ve got quite a snug little paflour here,” I 
said, looking about. 

“ 0, snug enough,” said Barnc^', grinning. "It’s little 1 
want, if I’m lot alone." 

“ If 3 'ou could only heighten your passage a little,” said 
I, rubbing my head, “ it would be more convenient fai' your 
friends.” 

.“ I don’t care much about convauionce, you see, captin. 
Ton’ll know yonv way better another lime. But sit down, 
3 -cr honor,” said Bame 3 ', turning up. a suspicious looking 
tub for my accommodation, “ -w’hile I bar the door;” and ho 
dived into his tunnel. 

During the minute or two my host was engaged arrang¬ 
ing the shrubbery that fonned the cliemax-ch-friac of his 
little fortress, I discovered lliat I was in a gwod-sized cavern, 
lighted from the top by a hole that answered the double 
purpose of a window and a chimney. The still was not at 
work; bat the various implements scattered about, and llie 
almost overpowering odour of poteen that'pervaded the 
plaeo, left no doubt on m 3 ' mind as to the unlawful occupa¬ 
tion of the proprietor. My conseioneo wa.s not atlogedicr 
.easy at thus becoming an accomplice of Mr. O’Toolo’s ; but 
I quieted my scruples with the rcflcotion, that it -was no 
part of my duty to di.scovcr still.s, any more than it wa's a 
barrister’s to collect cvidoncc, or a j>li 3 'sieian’s to mix medi- 
cihe. All r had to do was to administer the emtp-de^race 
when the oxcise-officevs pointed the game, in the same -way 
that a terrier snaps up an unfortunate rat that the ferrets 
have frightened out of his hole, or, to use .a more dignified 
simile, as the velvet-clad matador gracefully severs the 
spinal cord of a wretched bull after bp has been worried to 
a stand-stili by the squibs and red pbeket-handkerehiefs of 
the light-lioeled pioadores. 
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** If it -WMa’i for the smoke being seen," ssad Bamey, on 
1 m reappearance, “ I’d light a fire, for yer honor most be 
Wt and maid; but that onld thief Ginger is always prowd- 
ing’about the mountains—bad luck to Idm.” 

"And it-wouldn’t do,” said I, laughing, “ for him to find 
aUng’s dfHoer oonspitiiig with such a notorious defrauder 
•of hls nuijesty as yourself Barney." 

“ Niter fear, yor honor," said my host, bringing a jug 
from a dark corner of the cavern, where he had boon engaged 
in tapping something very like a small barrel. 

f And as for being wet," I said, "I hare been so accus¬ 
tomed to it since I came to Ballyblankot, that I am rather 
afraid of getting ihoroughUj dry, for fear 1 should catch 
cold." 

" Here’s something that’ll prevent yer fakin’ could, yer 
honor," said Barney, pouring a yellowish fluid from the jug 
into a cracked teacup. “ If I can’t warm yer one way, I 
con another.” And ho presented the cup with the grace a 
duke’s butler might envy, and stood watching the expression 
of my face as eagerly as on artist scans the countenance of 
a connoisseur examining his picture. “ Try that, oaptiii.” 

I did try it; and liked it so much, to Barney’s groat de¬ 
light, I tried it again. There is no pccos.sity for me to spe¬ 
cify what thojug contained. It is sufiicient to say, I found 
it possessed all the comforting qualities ascribed to it by my 
entertainer; and I gratefully acknowledged that, with such 
a hoatiug-apparatus at his command, a firo became a ridi¬ 
culous superfluity. At my request, ho warmed himself at 
his portable stove; but ho did not seem to care much about 
it,—I suppose on the same principle that grocers hato figs, 
and pastrycooks are not partial to bull’s-eyes. For more 
tlian an hour I remainod Barney’s guest, and found him a 
most agreeable companion. Under the influence of the jug, 
he became quite confidential. I found that ho had been 
a soldier in his youth, but had purchased his discharge— 
(I was not rude enough to ask to see the document)—on the 
death of his father, who had left him his stock in trade— 
(here he indicated the furniture of the cavern, including the 
tub on which I was sitting)—and a secret recipe that was 
a heirloom in.his family, and had enabled them to command 
tlie best price in the market for many generations. He 
explained t» me all the mysteries of his profession, till I 
believe I could have browed some uncommonly good whisky 
myself; and kept me in roars of laughter when he described 
the various shifts he was occasionally put to in supplying 
his numerous customers without detection. 

“ Well, Barney,” I said, rising, after the jug had been 
emptied, and I felt exceedingly w!irm and comfortable, “ by 
the look of your skylight, the rain must bo over; so, with 
many thanks for your hospitality and shelter. I’ll go on with 
my shooting." 

" One little drop more, captin,” said Barney, going to 
replenish the jug, “just to steady yor aim.” 

“No, thank you; I am as-steady as a rock,” I re¬ 
plied, stumbling over my tub in a most unaccountable 
manner. 

“ Hould up, captin, the place is very dark,” said Barney, 
handing mo my gun. ."Faith, it’s myself that’s thankful 
to.yer honor for not being above sittin’ down rrith a poor 
follow like me. It’s a proud day for Barney O’Toole whin 
ho rocaveS a friudly visit from a rale gintlcman like yer- 
self.” . - 

“ I sincerely hope, for your .sake,” I said, “I may never 
have to make one in an official character, Batney,” 

“ Ah, yor honor,” Said > ho, “ I know yer heart’s not in 
the work.” 

“ That maybe; but I’yo nothing to do hut obey orders.” 

" That’s ti-ne, captin; mote’s the pity.” 

Aftor he had seen the coast wasolear, and assisted mo 
tbrongb his subtorranean passage, ^rhioh appeared more in¬ 
tricate and-studded’with sharper Tocks than before, Mr. 
OH'oole and’myself ported, with the expression of mutual 
good wishes. 

. “ Qood-bfi Barttey," I said, staggering a Uttlev—Isitp^se: 

• • . . ■-— . . .. .. .. . . . 


at coming so suddmily into the light,*—" your secret’s quite 
safe with me.’.’ 

■ "Thank yer honor, kindly. I wish yer good sport) 
and,” said ho, as he disappeared into his hole, and dragged 
the bushes into their place," my blessings follow you wher- 
ivor you go." 

The most extraordinary part of this affair, howe'ver, ro> 
mains to bo told. On leaving Barney, I walked to’ the 
spring; but whether the light affected my eyes, or the 
tears were still in them from laughing at his stories, or 
whether the smell of the whisky affected my arision in 
some way, I don't know; whatever it was, the little Jack 
snipes,—there were two of them, strange to say, this time,— 
went off as lively as ever, wagging their tails contemptu¬ 
ously at me, in the middle of a cloud of shot. They must 
have home a charmed life, because I took particular pains 
about my aim, and fully expected to bring them down 
right and left. Should any one hint that the portable stove 
might have had something to do with this, 1 can only say 
that Mr. O’Toole assured me that the contents of the jug 
wore “ as mild os milk;” and who ever heard of milk af¬ 
fecting one’s eyesight ? 

About a fortnight after this adventure, Father Patrick 
and I were spending our evening as usual, with a chess¬ 
board hotween us, and a steaming tumbler of punch at our 
sides, wherewith we occasionally stimulated our strategical 
talents, when I reooivod an intimation that my services 
were required to assist in destroying a still, of which in¬ 
formation had just been received. Much against my wiU, 

I turned out of the priest’s comfortable parlour, just when 
I could have checkmated him in half-a-dozen moves, and 
started off with my party, under the guidance of the man 
who had brought the intelligence. 

It was pitch-dark, and for more than an hour we toiled 
silently after him till within a short distance of the doomed 
distillery. Hero wo halted, and by the direction of our 
guide, whoso voice appeared familiar to mo, we surrounded 
a largo rock, which, on approaching, I recognised as the 
one containing Mr. O’Toole and his fortunes. Poor Baruoy, 
then, had been shscovered at last. I was very sorry ; but 
had no alternative but to enter with the excise-officer, who, 
being rather stout, was a good deal mauled in navigating 
the narrow channel which, led to the interior. I was de¬ 
lighted to find that the proprietor was not at home to do 
the honours of his establishniont, although a cheerful turf- 
fire smouldering on the hearth showed that ho had not long 
•vacated his subtorraneaii j’osidcnce. * 

The still was not at work, and no traces of spirit wore 
to he found ; so, having destroyed poor Barney’s patrimony, 
which, from its age, must have belonged not only to his 
father, but to a long line of ancestors, we started homo. On 
our arrival at tho entrance to tho town, our guide, who hod 
mysteriously disappeared during our search in the cavern, 
claimed his reward, and vanished without my having had 
an opportunity of seeing his face, which I was anxious to 
do, as I wisliod to know who Bamoy had to thank for his 
ruin. » 

I confess I did not lay my head upon my pillow .that 
night without serious misgivings as to my future fate. Hap¬ 
pening so soon after my visit on the mountain, Mr. O’Toole 
would naturally associate me with tho night’s transaction, 
and in his fury imagine that I had taken advantage of his 
confidence to betray him to his enemies. So far,—viM the 
exception of a few threatening letters, written in blood or 
red ink, I don't know which, and rudely illustrated With 
facsiuiiles ' .I'my coffin, and othur cheerful devices, which I 
had occasionally received,—Father Patrick hod shielded mo 
from harm; but no amount of excommunication, I thought, , 
would prevent the angry distiller from taking the usual de- • 
soriptioD of vengeance upon me for my opposed treaclrti^. 
My time was evidently come, and the senior ensign wbwd 
get Us promotion witiumt purchase, ■ 

* The seme imarkaUe pheaomenon Is sometimei WHasSHA iiW 
Ueve, after a visit ib the Socks with a tastlnB^rdau . • J:' •> :» 








; I should. b» hiooght home some day on that exoluaiTely 
Edhernian mode of conreyence for wounded genttemen~^a 
shutter; 0^,1 should quietly: disappear, like the ezoiteman; 
and,he dug up itt future ages, and exhibited in some'Anti- 
jMdean. Museuitt as a ^eimen of a petrified Briton,—^pro¬ 
bably about the same time as Mr. Macaulay’s NewlSealander 
takes .Us seat on London Bridge, and contemplates the ruins 
of St. Paul’s.* • 

Bays, however, passed without my becoming entitled to 
the privilege of being carried on the shoulders of six British 
grenadiwB to the tune of the Bead March in Saul; nor was 
I qualified for ihe somewhat questionable hpnour of being 
handed down to posterity as a fossil. I concluded, therefore, 
that the rained spirit-merchant had given me credit for good 
faith, and had revenged his wrongs on somebody else; and 
I had ceased to think of him, except to pity his misfortune; 
when soon affier^ on my attending a fair held in a neigh¬ 
bouring town, the first person I met was Barney O’Toole. 
He was dressed in a bright-blue coat with brass buttons, 
and a sprigged waistcoat, and looked altogether the very : 
reverse of the bankrupt-trader I had expected to see. Ho 
had evidently taken a considerable quantity of refreshment, 
and was in the highest spirits. On seeing me, instead of the 
vindictive scowl I had anticipated, a delighted grin lit up 
his face, and he rushed up to mo, exclaiming, “ Hurroo, it’s 
the enptin! And how has yor honor been this long time ?” 
he said, dofiing a new hat and giving the accustomed kick 
with his leg, on which the haybands had been replaced by 
smart blue worsted stockings. 

“ Protty well, thank you, Barney,” I replied. “ I’m glad 
to see YOU looking so blooming.” 

"Niver wa» better,-thank yor honor,” ho said, cutting a 
caper. 

“And what are you doing here?” I asked, wondering 
what hod put him into such a good humour. 

“ Wliy, yer see, captin, havin’ a thriflo to spare, thank 
Qod, I’m afther buying as swato a little pig as ivir yer 
clapt eyes on,” he said, still in paroxysms of delight. 

By this time he had followed mo to a room in tho inn; 
and having shut tho door, I said, “ I'm glad your aftairs are 
in so flourishing a condition.” 

“I'm a made man,” said Barney, snapping his fingers. 

“I’m delighted to hear it,” I said. “I was afraid that 
unfortunate business tho other night,”—^hore Barney grinned 
from ear to ear; and concluding he was tipsy, I continued 
pavely,—“ that unfortunate business had crippled you for a 
time; 'and I wished, when I met you, to offer you any little 
assistance I could afford to set you up in some more legiti¬ 
mate ocoupatiqn.” * 

“ Yer honor’s a good friend and a khid. gintleman; and 
I’d like to see the man who says he knows a hotter,” said 
Barney, quite fierce.' 

“I hope, however,” I wont on, “you don’t suppose that 
I took advantage of the information I gained on tho moun¬ 
tain to bring—” 

" Be my sowl,” said Barney, interrupting me, and flour¬ 
ishing his shillelah at some imaginary depreciator of my 
honesty, “if any. one else had. hinted sioh a thing I’d have 
raised a lump on his head that would have previnted the 
hlagnard firom wearing a hat for a month o’ Sundays—so I 
would. No, nO( Qaptin, make your mind aisy, I know the 
maa that informed against me.” And he winked facetiously. 

“ And who is the rasoal ?” I inquired sitomly; for I was 
annoyed at what I considered his untimely mirth. 

“Would you like to know Us name, oaptin f” said Barney 
huovnugly. 

Yes, I should," I replied, “very muoh; for I tried to 
of his face that night, but it was too dark." 

■ " aaid Barney, beckoning me close to him, 

.and putlog his mauth to my ear; “his name is—are you 
llisteniBjjaaJHiur , • 

*! thtsauariuTonlsm, irMeli sUs^ 
hsa U»t then favound the world wltt We 
thattta.. I pm- 


“ Yes, yes," I said impatiently; “ go on." 

“His name is—^Barney O’Toole.”^ 

“Baimey O’Toole 1" I exclaimed, atarlng.at him, while, 
he seemed to. enjoy my amazement. “Are there two Barney 
O’Tooles?" 

“Inivir heard of another,” he said waggishly. “Whisper, 

' oaptin,”—and he looked cautiously about him to see that no 
one-was near,^“ I gave the information myself 1" 

“ Then it was you, was it, that turned me out of Father 
■ Patrick’s parlour at twelve o’clock at night ?—^bad liiok to 
you 1” said I, rememhering our guide’s sudden disappearance 
and anxiety not to be seen. “ I thought I know the voice." . 

“ I was sorry to give yer honor rich a could walk," said 
Bai-ney, looking ony thing but distressed; “ but—” 

“0, iiovef mind that,” I said. “I’m glad you’re going 
to give up your evil practices and become a respeotablo 
member of society.” • 

“ Well, I don’t know about that,” he replied, grinning 
again from ear to car. “ I shall be glad to see yer honor 
again in the ould place.” 

“ What do you mean ?’’ I asked, puzzled more than ever. 

“ I mane, yer honor, that tho tuba and things were ould 
and worn out," 

“ Yes,” I said, “ I noticed that.” 

“ I got five pounds for giving the information," ho went 
on, his eyes sparkling with fun at the astonishment depicted 
on my face. 

“Well?” I said smiling,'for 1 began to suspect tho d£- 
nouement. 

“ Every thing’s bran new. I’m hard at work again; and' 
wo’ll finish another jug, captin dear, whiniver yer come my 
way.” Here he could contain his merriment no lohgor. He 
danced ajias seul round the table, and I went into a roar of 
laughter at Mr. Barney O’Toole’s notable device of tmming 
informer against himself. J. H. L. 

'SCHOOLS OF PAINTING: THEIR NATURE ANB 
ORIGIN. 

Tun groat painter must be always a student. Poetry is on 
art almost without tochiiicalities, so greatly does the power 
inborn exceed that to be acquired by mastering the few rules 
of tho art, the more important of whicli resolve themselves 
principally into sclf-discipliue. Music has its formidable 
technicalities both in practice and theory; hut with great 
natural powers the practice is conquered without diffloulty, 
and a master who has once acquired tho theory may sit 
down for life, and be content to use his knowled^ so long 
as ideas come to him. “I have de tought,” Handel would 
exclaim when the idea struck him; and he retired to jot it 
down or take his dram, os the case might be, but not tq study. 
For the painter there is no such completion of his studies; 
his apprenticeship is life-long. Ho must study for every 
picture, because the forms with which he has to deal are so 
infinite in variety that in each case they constitute a new 
subject for study. Hence, probably, one reason why we 
regard the painter always aa a student, and speak of him 
always as belonging to a “ school." The observer of art— 
the audience in tiiat theatre—need hot be troubled with the 
technicalities which tax the attention of the artist, except 
for one purpose, which will ho hotter perceived as wo go on 
to explain in what the “ school” consists. 

Art naturally divides itself into two. great epochs, ^tho 
ancient and the modem; the Greek before the dark ages, 
and the European springing from the darkness. Of the 
ancient epoch we know chiefly its sculpture and architeo-' 
ture; in the modem, painting occupies the chief place. How . 
though the explanation of the scholastic element is exactly 
the same for all departments of art, it is, fqr a Tsristy ii 
reasons, most clearly seen in the history of iMnntitig: 

Under the Greeks sculpture had been brought to the 
highest degree of perfection; and what tluB.hnpliee we 

eiqilain at a fhtnre day. Safilae It t<i say now, that 
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Bfaidit* ha^' aoqniir^d fhe ]po«'ef of giving to stone the very 
Aepe^ of perfect life, so that tljo marble seemed to breathe; 
,Md ‘ths works which left his hand thousands of years ago 
feilw now as if they ware just starting into action, qr tran- 
quttiy surveying cxistehee with all the concentrated power 

energy in repose. In the middle ages all such labours 
Tyte suspended. The arts, already' declining, entirely de- 
ohyed; and when civilisation regained Europe there were no 
artists. Decoration was still saleable, and there wore work¬ 
men who professed to be painters. These were in great part 
Greeks, or probably rather a mongrel tribe who passed under 
that name, They made or painted figures for the decoration 
of buildings; but those wore done entirely according to 
pattern, like Egyptian figures with a faint trace of tho old 
traditional beauty of Oreooo. Such was avt whou tho 
Italians first eouooivcd the idea of doing something bettor. 

Oimahue began; and tho carrying of his picture througli 
tho streets of Florence was a triumph. Yet Oimahue was 
but one step from the pattern-drawers ; his figures are flat 
with hard outlines, as if cut on paper. lie found a peasant- 
hoy drawipg, and ho made of him tho famous Giotto : tliat 
name being to Anihrogio or Ambrose what Tom is to Thomas; 
for the riorcntincB in particular c.an-y to excess the Italian 
trick of calling their greatest men by tho diminutive of the 
Christian name. Now Giotto was a man with sucli a feeling 
for fonu, for grace, power, and cxpressioiij that it is im¬ 
possible to doubt hut that if ho had had llaphacrs-training 
ho might have had Ilaphaol’s potency. He had not the 
training; his master was Oimahue, who was but one romovo 
from the barber's block. Cimnhuo found out certain ways 
of placing tho limbs, not quite in the set attitude ; he noted 
a few of ttie modes in which drapery falls, not exactly in 
tho curl which had hcoomO tho ostahlisliod form for tho 
degenerate Greeks. lie taught these disooveries to Giotto ; 
Giotto broke away still more from pattom-ilrawing, taught 
his pupils to use still greater freedom of delineation, and so 
began the earliest foundations of the Florentine school. 

A sohool in painting, then, is a body or succession of 
men who h.avo hit upon oertain methods of overcoming 
certain difficulties. 

There was, however, a development of several sehoohs as 
well as of individual painters. One of the greatest men that 
Italy has produced was Leonardo da Vinci,—a close observer 
of fact, a student ofanatomy both in tho dead and the living, 
a notcr of the ofTocts of light’ and shade and porspoctivo. 
After him came tho great ago of Pope Julitis II., in whose 
capital lived at one time Michael Angelo, the greatest master 
of anatomical action and form in tho human figure; .and 
Ilaphaul, rival of Michael Angelo in the knowledge of form, 
superior to him in a perccpliou of grace, and sympathising 
fat more in every form of passion, 'J’hose two found out 
many tVays before unnoted ofsunnountiug difTicultios. They 
oxeented tho projects of Leonardo in drawing tho human 
form under all varieties of persiieotivo; and being employed 
to point on largo walls, thoy drew figures on a largo scale 
tvitlt proportionately bold outline. Michanl Angelo was 
from Florence: the peasantry of tho broad sunny vole qf 
the Atoo, which ia toeezy and healthy, are a tall large race, 
finely formed. Near Homo there are places whore the men 
and women have the noblest proportions, especially at Al- 
'bano. Bo,th the great painters lived among fine models. 
Michael Angelo^ though small himself,, was a man of fierce 
passion, great dignity, little tenderness, little grace. So 
devoted W8» ha to art, that at one time, when he was per¬ 
suaded to taka off the leather leggings which ho had never 
removed during protraotod work, the skin ciune off with the 
leather. Baphaal was fall, handsome, manly, and gentle; 
and his sister wg# tike him. He kept about him a handsome 
household, qoHoagoa* and pupils, his followrWork- 

mcn„whOi^Sjpf&^d a greabpart of his largo doslgus. The 
painted he oould draw well at twelve 
picture, already ezner^ng fiwn the dry- 
Piotro Perugiiw (Peter of Perugia); and 
Michael Angelo at twenty-two. lla tw h 


devoted admirer of women, a lahorious painter, a gentle.mlin. 
in manners though not in birth. Employed by a luxurious 
court and nobility to decorate paldoos and ohtirohos, Aapht^I 
brought a generous nature, wonderful skill of hand, fine tno- 
dols, and scriptural ur classical subjects tp build the lioinau 
sohool, which got its greatest power from Michael Angelo. 

■ Wo have rapidly noted tlio fermatiou of the greatest of 
all the schools; let us now consider in what consist its 
essentials, as distinct from its purely technical attributes. 
To do this, we must still refer to tho very beginning of the 
process by which schools ore formed. 

If any man'will sit down with a pencil and paper .in liis 
ha]td, aad o.ndcavour to trace the outlines of the human ariu . 
wbieii is pointed towards him, the varied lines in tho .eurls 
of tho hair, or those which are formed by.tho folds of a dross, 
he will find on comparing his work with his model that 
the poneil-marks hear but a very faint rosoniblancc to the 
lines which his eye has seen. But when he endeavours to 
oorreot the pencil-marks, he will discover another difiieulty. 
Fresh forms in tho ilair strike his eye ; hairs which ho had 
not noticed before now seem to stand out most conspicu¬ 
ously ; even the foniis of the arm probably present tliem- 
solves in a somewhat different aspect. In short, his very 
sight wanders over a variety of charaeteristlcs, uiioortaiii 
which to fix upon where the choice is so vague or so infinite, 
while his rude Lungling pencil is incompetent to imitate 
any one. 'A master will tell him what particular hnos to fix 
upon, and will illustrate to him on the paper tho best matmer 
of imitating those lines. The pupil is delighted. He con¬ 
stantly applies that lesson when tho same difficulties pitesent 
thcmselve,s; and thus, in fastening upon a settlSJl maimer, of 
imitating objects, tlio master and pupil have, between thoiii 
formed “a school.” When tho master has been a very able 
painter, the result of his experience aiid acquired power is 
invaluable. 'When tho pupil possesses a master-iniud, he 
acquires what tho other gives; but he uses it with an original 
intention, and produces genuino designs. Wo thou have a 
school ill its course of development, as wo saw in tho casa 
of Cimabuo and Giotto, of .Pefugiiio .and Ilaphael. But 
there is tho doeliue as well as llie rise of schools. When the 
pupil is inferior to the master, he adopts the manner, but 
cannot rise to the purpose which it signifies; and Uie school 
1 then degenerates into mannerism. 

The amateur painter is very careful to note tho char 
raotoristics of the schools, partly as a matter of curiosity,— 
just as a pmchasor of china values particular oharaoteristies 
in rare specimens,—but partly for a higher purpose. When 
we are first placed before a very groat work, it is as ini- 
possiblo that wo should see all the beauties in it at once us 
that we shqiild disoeni at one glaaec evqry object visible in 
- champaign country. If from any of its oharaoteristies wo 
can detcnniiie that tho work is by a great painter, we may 
he sure that it is worth study, and that it is at all events 
worth possessing, if only to mark a place in the progress 
and liistory of that painter. By caroful obsorvation of the 
works ofBaphaol we gain an acquaintance with tho pur- 
ticular modes of handling that he employed. Ho had a way 
of tracing the uutlinos of the hair in brighter colours thaai 
the ground, of marking tho details of the face and the muscles 
in different parts of the body somewhat in imitation of the 
*anoient sculptors, brought into study just before his timo^ 
and somewhat on tho model also of tho features in his own 
family. Be was much in-the habit qf painting staffs with 
'two colours, such as we call “shots." These and many other's 
are characteristics, by the ooucurrenoe and aocuraay of which 
his handwriting may be determined almost without the 
possibility of mistake. Baphaol .was not a great master of 
colours; be painted much in fresco,—a chalky style ofwuter-. 
colour used for'greot walls; and the proctioo temied to deaden 
’ his colouring, which he used only os an aid to Composition. 
Ho was not a man who felt a very groat Interest in laud- 
j scape:;, the human enftroSsed all lus attention, and his 
I teeneiy is sometimes ludioronsly bald- His pupi)# were 
nmeh mfluenoed by his teaching and Hvamp i y Hia i4olatffs' 
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• Ifi^era wppsi swell. % twin|f as.pjw nw»»l paintiug, wo, 
gltoiiU 'lbaye « rele;|c pf o^gatilc witiiput djofecta,; but 
. siRoe ^pry psjiater‘wBli oeme to w«ifk witli miil- 

tiiudinuiu' di^cnUies, apd must to wmitomt. tlw 
th« iiolp of the topchor to v)|^ clioaiKi dfa*#! 
sipce bp can only counteract, bb^ porer m^Hiy lOM oiO 
personal'deficiencies,^jiico 00 must bo iofiiuOtOOd by 
tbe state of art around biiui tbo nb^aetd^lloo of tbo 
scenery, wbothor in town or copntryi the Octcial conditions 
of his country, and the display of emotions more or less 
strongly marked wUicb tliey bring |i»rth,—«l»oo the artist who 
founds or finishes the school must work under these condi¬ 
tions, we never do have painting in its ideal perfection, but al¬ 
ways in the more or less approximative form of some school. 

Of what use is it, we may bo asked, that wo should lie 
correct in our admiration of painting? Admiration la “a 
matter of taste,” and why should avo not please oursoives? 
For a tory strong reason. Wo have befiire explained that that 
taste is a matter of fact. It is the porrect perueption of 
those things .wliiclr couatituto the highest eharacteristios of 
vitality, whether in animal, vegetable, or inorganic existences. 
Our capacity for enjoying life and for applying its laws is 
proportionate to our perceptions ami the devclopmeut of our 
own powers. If we admire had painting, Ave arc stunting 
and' debasing our intellect. If we admire the mannerism of 
tho schools, yio are becomiugslaves to pedantry and triviality. 
If wo leant the characteristics of the schools, let it be in 
order that by 'allGAA'ing for the special difficulties, the peculiar 
influences, and tho personal tendencies under which the 
artist worked, wc may the belter apprauiato so much as 
there is of pure and genuine nature in ids produotioua. 

“One touoh of nature makes the wheie world kin*' 

But tho touch of nature may he concealed from us, if wo do 
not romemher how tho foreign, unsen/ of different countries 
alters the tone of the voice. Unless wa ramomher tlia ofr- 
cumstances under which Giotto, fiophael, Titian, liuhons, 
Valasq'uBz, Holbein, Hogarth, Oainsbwongfa, Betssch, Biard, 
and Pelaroohe have sovarally wmked, we shall not be able 
to appreciate that broad human power whiob they all posseas,’ 
and which is. to ho discerned through the artificial frame of 
every school. 




A CUP OF COFIT,U. 

" WiUT groat effects from trivial causes spring 1" How 
long had the white jasmino-liko floAvers bloomed unheeded 
in Ahygainian solitudes, and the rich red hefrios shed their 
twin beans upon tho earth, hofore some speculative being 
ventured on tho experiment of uxtracting the cssonco from 
the said beans, and was reAvardod by drinking the, first cup 
of eqjfref—the first of a long, long line indeed. Who would 
have thought tlult the tree, with its januted leaves, its snow-. 
storm of bloiMoms, that comes in a single night, and tliaws 
UAVay in a day. .or two, to bo suoeeeded by the oherry-like 
<30“Id have ima^ned that this innocent, pasto- 
ral-Iooifin^, tree waa-dostihod to exert an influence over the 
^hok civiliaafl 'wiujd; .that it would work.a radical ohango 
diet of nation^.; that it would even boar its 
.fli J?wtiQal ,oonTulsi<mSi.wd assist at rovolntiona! ‘ 

1(0% h^ye it |ljun,d. its Avay into Euroixi, it bad knoAvn 
W OAronffnl tod flxdtihg earORy in Arabia, Persia,' and 
“f®. fB*va4/t6 keep dervishps a'wako.'and to 
1 act ah a Stthstituto for tlm forhiddoa jrino tp pious htaho- 


metans, imtll its .use had. at one time to he solomidy pro¬ 
hibited, by the mufti. But'its European histiiry began in 
l’6l5i when soiue Venetians brought it home with them 
from the Levant; in 1645 it appeared at Mai'seiiles; and in 
165(t, Daniel Edvfkrds, a Turkey morehaut, introduced coffee 
^to aufi his Greek servant Fasqua cstohliBhcd 

ths Lonuon Ooffeoliouso in George Yard, Lombard 
gtresit. At this tdmo the price of the novel luxury was four 
guineas a pound, and a duty Avas soon levied upon 
the^^pped beverage fourpenue per galldn- 

Engiish taste approved of coffee, and of coffee-houses. 
The latter increased and flourished, .till in 1685, we'are told, 
they might he oousidered as a most important political in¬ 
stitution. Aided by Macaulay’s graphic desuription, avo 
eau well imagme the scene presented by- tiiese plaees, 
whither " the Londonera flocked, as the Athenians of old 
flocked to the market-piaco, to hear Avhother there was any 
news,” In those rovolatiouary days, when public meetings, 
newspapers, andali modem vents for inward agitation, Avuro 
npt, eoffes-bouse orators were sought after, and'listened to . 
with an avidity that soon caused them to become to 1G85 
seuething like the prRBS to our uAvn day. Great nnist have 
been the talking, speechifying, and plotting that went on 
under the guise of drinking eoffoc. 

’■ But AVO see it now-a-days under a happier and. more 
peaceful a.spect. There is an oriental association in its rich 
aroma. Wc see it served in jewelled cups to pashas medi¬ 
tative over the chibouque, or daintily tasted by the gaily- 
decked hcnnu-staiiied beauties of the harem. Or, to come 
into tho fresher air of Europe, in France, as avo knoAv, it i» 
universally used; and even in England it is consumed to a 
large extent, thuugb (especially by the poor) tea is held in 
greater favour. In Germany, the poorer classes seem to 
adhere to coffee with mnob the same Iciiaeity that our oavii 
poor cvinco towards tea. The more their choice of food Is 
limited by thmr means, the mure do they insist on cuffec 
forming part of tho food. In the same way, tvo have all of 
us seen a poor half-starving woman, hocomiiig possessed of a 
; shilling, spend at least a third of hex wealth in the purchase 
i of an ounce or two of smuR vile compouiul which professes 
to he “ tea.” These incomnstencie.s arc not limited to place. 
Tho Gennau peasant, even with the lowest wages, ha,s al¬ 
ways a colunui in tho hook for coffee, and another, for bread 
and potatoes. Frobabiy almost as much is expended on the 
one as on the other. 

The physiologica] effects of these dnnks ard generally 
ascribed to the presonoe of what is called caffeinp in eufi'eo, 
and theihe in tea, whloh are identical properties, and which 
belong to the class of organic bases, whioh all have an 
action on the nervous system. If ai-ranged in a sevies 
hogiuning with thoine, the bodies at the end of the scale, 
stryehiiino and brucine, act as tho most frightful poisons; 
Avhilo quinine, standing near the middUs, is a highly valu¬ 
able remedy. 

Among the other properties of coffee must not bo forgot¬ 
ten its poAvorful deodorising agency. AVo quote from Mr. 
Timhs’s valuable little hook,—whoso title, 2'hings not Ocne- 
rallg Known, is likely to become a misnomer, by tho influ¬ 
ence of the booh itself in malting them known,—which tolls 
us that ooffuo will instantly destroy tho sinoll of putrefying 
A«ieat, &p. To use C(jffoe for disinfecting purposes, tho raw 
beans should he pounded in a mortar, and the powder roasted 
over a moderately heated irou-plalo until it is of a dark- 
brown tint; and then spritikled about the place, or laid 
on a plato in tho room that requires purification. Cofl’oe- 
ocid, or ooffoo-oil, it is added, acts more readily in minute 
quantities. . • 

It should he remembered that coffee, slightly roasted, con¬ 
tains tho maximum of aroma, weight, and nutrition. There 
can ho uo doubt that much depends on this prevloAia prept^ 
ration pf tho coffee-berry, and that many hundrefis who are 
in the habit of daily partaking of this beverage are still 
unacquainted with its true flavour, and unhonefited by its 
best properties.. The 'Vapid taste, of Engim oeffee which 
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foreigners complain of is 
probabljr owing to insuf¬ 
ficient roasting.' On the 
other hand, if the berries 
be subjected to an amount 
of heat beyond a certain 
point, the fiavour is dissi¬ 
pated, and it becomes too 
bitter, 

Coffeo-roasting is, how- 
ever, an operation which 
. might easily be performed' 
in every family. The Ita¬ 
lians frequently roast small 
quantities in one of the 
thin oil-fiasks, which ac- 
coinplishos the work most 
ofreotively over a charcoal 
lire; the berries being fre¬ 
quently shaken during the 
process. The glass being a 
non-conductor, it is even 
thought a bettor material 
for the purpose than the 
generally used metal. It is 
not so liable to burn, and 
tho progress of tho rodst¬ 
ing can be more easily 
watched. 

■ A hollow cylinder made 
of sheet-iron is, however, 
tho usual form of coffee- 
roaster. This should never 
be more than one-third 
filled with the berries; for 
in the process of roasting 
tho bulk of the coffee is 
nearly doubled, and unless 
there is plenty of space 
loft, it will bo impossible 
for tho coffee to be turned 
about easily, so as to in- 
sm'o that every part is 
equally exposed to the 
heat. This vessel is kept 
turning over a brisk fire 
till the berries ore of a 
deepcinnamon colour, and 
of an oily appearance; 
and then it is token from 
the firo, shaken, and left to 
cool. 
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management of a garden, 
as oontrasted with that 
' where taste, (wder, and in-' 
dustry. nnite to 'fon'n a 
scene of beauty, and a 
source of oontinped delight. 

A love for the cultiva¬ 
tion of Aiwers is. one of 
the most healthy and 
cheerful pursuits that can 
bo indulged in; it is not 
only pleasurable to those 
engaged therein, hut .it 
adds an additional charm 
to the magic of Home. 

In Ho. 1 is represented 
the space intended doubt¬ 
less by the builder for the 
garden; but which, in con¬ 
sequence of neglect or the 
carelessness of the occu¬ 
pant, has become arocep- 
taole for rubbisb, dust, and 
.the d€brit of tho household, 
— unwholesome to those 
who are living in close con¬ 
tact with it, and unsightly 
to the neighbours on each 
side. The prospect is in¬ 
terrupted by tlu hicks of 
- arowofhouses,builtinthe 
but too common style of 
architecture, which seems 
to revel in uninteresting 
monotony. 

In .Ho. 2 is shown tlie 
same, piece of ground dif¬ 
ferently managed. The 
centre contains two or 
three beds of fiowers,whilst 
a narrow bod is carried 
round by tbo wall; on tho 
top of the latter boxes of 
the same width should bo 
placed, and made sufQ- 
oiently deep to grow Ge¬ 
raniums, Fuehsias, &o.; 
whilst against the sides of 
the wall may be trained 
snob plants and shmbs as 
ore best suited for the 
situation. The wall, if 


Almost every family grind, if they do not roast, their previously white lime-washed, will contribute to the gene- 
own coffee. By roasting it, they will assuredly advance ral effect by contrasting with tho foliage; the washing 


many steps neoror the pure standard of perfection which we 
hear of in almost every other coffee-drinking country but 
our own. The purer it is, the wholesomer, and the more 
nutritious. In fact, in this, as in every other thing, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that what is worth doing at all, 
is worth doing thoroughly: an admirable maxim, whether 


at the same time will bo conducive to the preservation of 
tho plants by destroying the insects that K often infest 
shrubs. ^ ■ 

At the end of the garden should he raised'a trellia-irork, 
over which Ivy and Virginian Creeper could be trained. The 
Ivy would affmd a luxuriant grten during winter, and 


applied to tho building a Menai bridge or the making of an would also form a pleasing contrast during autumn ^th 


cup of coffee. 

A HIHT FOR TdWH QABDBHS. 

Thb object of the accompanying design is, to show by con¬ 
trast what may be done, by the exercise of a little taste in 
the ornamentation of a garden such as may be found attached 
to many flS'dw anburban residences. Every traveller on a 


tho crimson leaves of the Virginian Creeper. In ftont oCIhe 
trellis may ho erected a sm^l aloove or si imroer i-h o iias, a 
design for which will appear in a ftiture number, A Vasa 
or tazza of flowers will add considerably to tbo beauty. iHia 
arches represented should be placed in. such a manner as, 
when viewed from the house, to give the greatest idea of 
space. These arches may be constructed of wood or iron—r 
the latter is to bo preferred'on account of its graeofolnesa 
and greater durability: they may also be made of wirework, 


’..that is elevated above the ordinary level of { specimens of whioh con be seen at the manufactories. 


the houses laiist have noticed, as day by day he returns 
from bistSty occupations to i^s Home a few miles from 
tow^^ie effect produced by carelessness and neglect |n the 


The cost of this floral decoration, deducting the valne of 
the material, is but trifling; in fact, the whole might be 
constructed by an occupant possessing taste and eneigy. 
















BURD HEI/BN. 


Lord John he rode, Burd Helen ran, 
■ A live-lang almmer’e day; 

Until they-oani* to Clyde water, 
Wae flUad ftno bank th bne'. 


*' Seest thon yon water, jjfeleu,” said hoi 
** That flows fitim banlc to brim f" 

** I trust to God, Lord Jol\n>” 8lio*Ha]d, 

You ne'er will see me swim.” 

02cl SeottUi Ballad. 
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BUBD HELEN. 


Thk old ballfwl of *' Burd Holcn” appears in Percy's OoUee- 
tion under the name of “Childe'Welters." 'Hie story is 
simple. A knight having seduood a lady dotemiines to try 
her love. 

Mr. Windus has given us a beautiful illustration of this 
the most tender and sad of the old Scotch ballads. The 
only fault of the poem itself is, that the writer carries the 
trial of the lady’s love and patience too far. 'We see her 
soul in its agony weeping tears of blood, wo see the white 
flesh shrink^ and quiver under the cruel and protrooted tor¬ 
ture, till,'as in Chaucer’s “Patient Grissle," wo lose all esteem 
for the cold lover and the philosophical physiologist. In 
Burd Helen’s case, wo feel that years of constaiiey could 
never have wiped out the bitter recollection of " that live¬ 
long summer-day"—of that fearful hurry through the miles 
of golden broom—of that cold plunge into (he frothing 
Clyde, that was rod and brimming with the last night’s 
thunder-rain. We shudder to think, if Helen had been swept 
avvay like a broken lily, and Lord .Tohn had entered his 
gate of “red gtdd" sad .and alone. In painting this pathetic 
picture, Mr, Windus has j'emembered all the touches of nature 
tlial the ballad-writer introduced: the moss and mire, and 
the swollen Clyde water, are all here. How silent and sad 
tiic spot is I Look at the single boron piercing tlie clear 
evening sky like an arrow j sec tire lar swcc]) of the horizon, 
stretching idght away to the border-land ; mark the broken 
hridlc-path, white and stony, leading down to the water 
through the bushy liroom and bosky heather. The strong 
broad hoof of the horse already 8j)laahos the river-ford. The 
knight has just said, 

" SooHt thou yon water, Helen, 

'rUat flows'from bank to brim 

and she is .about to pray him once again for mercy and pity. 
He is watching her with suppressed wonder and delight;- 
for at every cruel stab her heart seems to bud and shoot ns 
the sapling docs under the pnuiing-knife. )Ter love is so 
^great, that she cannot reason about justice and injustice— 
all he docs is right in her eyes ; she would kiss him .as ho 
gave her th(! death-blow. Nlic only prays that she may 
not he driven from him with blows of his stirrup first. Ro 
sho may sloe]) by ids horse in his stable, and sec him when 
he goes out a-hunting, she, would he happy. He may have 
some good end, sho thinks, for hi.s cruelty; and she says, " I 
merit all, for I am gaiilty and forsaken of the angels.’’ 

“ 0, wonderful ooustaney of a woman’s love!” he thinks, 
-as ho counts her groans and refrains by a strong effort from 
. leaping off his horse .ami clasping her to his heart. The' 
tcohnieal merits of the picture are con.sidcrahle. Though 
it is pale,^ and rather too ascetic in colour, the costume is 
well studied; the knight's riding-cap, his cloak, his em¬ 
broidered cuff, have been as carefully soloctod as Burd 
Helen’s silken tunic and her medieval shoes. The bor.so is 
.also oxcelloutly well foreshortened; and it.s eye is full of 
wild sagacity and a latent conrogo of endurance, tliat seems 
to indicate a knightly master. It is a good type of a war- 
chargor, with its broad wall of chest, and its soft flowing 
mana, Few landscape-painters cither could have better' 
convoyed the feeling of the margin of a river,—tho broken 
bank, the rusty flowers, the sun-burnt gross, and the loose 
nngly stones. Our old ballads deserve more such illus¬ 
trations. 


ANNETTE LETS. 

BY THE AUTHOn OF “MR, AULE." 

AsNitoLKra sat beneath a white thorn in the garden; and 
htr dMzh^'trb'fT’ bright hair, made 

wmk^ff .’’“^‘born-petals down on her. She was 

working and singmg; without pausing an her song, sho half 


glanced up, and gave a sauey smile and nod when a young 
man parted tho hazel-hushes of tho copse hard by, leapt the 
paling, and advanced towards her. 

She was employed in tho homely work of mending gray 
woollen stockings, and was too busy to extend a hand. Tho 
young njau leant against the tliorn, watched her nimble 
Angers, and listened to her song in silence. 

“ Well,” questioned tho girl, whpn her song was ended, 
“ have you nothing to say ?" 

“A great deal, Annette.’’ 

She glanood up at the oye.s down-looking so gravely, 
blushed, and gaid-^ 

I “ Nothing amusing, I should think, by your .face. I want 
to ho amiiaod.” 

“ For once lot me speak seriously." 

“ If I wanted serious sjioaklug, I should stay in there,”— 
with a gesture of tho head towards tho cottage. “Every 
thing out-doors is laughing.” 

“ You can be serious sometimes; you were so ton minutes 

_!_tl “ 


Since. 

“ You had no husjncss to he watching me." 

“ .Annette, look at, me; just to see how earnest I am." 

“I am sure I don’t mind looking at you.” He had 
stooped, that his eyes might ho on a level with hers; hut 
when she raised her'lashes her eyes caught a sunheani and 
somewhat besides, “The sun is so d.azzling,” she said, and 
applied diligently to her work. 

A little lin^ezo shoilk the hlqssoni-clusters of tho thorn; 
down canic the white petals upon tho glorified hair. 

“You are sprinkled with dead flowers; they must ho 
■ taken off, because they are withered." And ho reached liis 
hand towaids the shining head. 

“ You needn't trouble. Tlierc, they are all gone.” She 
h.ad shaken them off with a merry toss. “ Dear mo, how 
low the sun is I I am sure it is jiast tea-time, I must go 
in, or they will he augi'y.” She drew her pretty hand out 
of the stocking, and rose. The ball of worsted rolled aivay ; 
the young man picked it, up, then prisoned tho Angers held 
out for it. 

“ Annette, you must hear me. I love you. 'Will you bo 
I my wife! he said in a voice of deep suppressed p.is.siDn. 
She oiiened her brown eyes wide, looked round os if in terror, 
while her face flushed vividly; hut she snatched her hand 
from his, and ran into the house without having spoken a 
word. 

He st,ayed just whore she loft him, and watched the Sun¬ 
set and felt the dew fall; hut she did not return to the 
garden that night. When the moon had risen, he plunged 
into the hazel-copse again. 

“ I wonder Lekham hasn’t hocn in to-night,” said An¬ 
nette’s father. 

“It is the first evening for a long while that ho has not 
looked in,” said Annette’s mother. 

“ He is a most agreeable well-couductcd young man, and 
very diligent in liis husiuess," Mr. Leir pronounced em¬ 
phatically, 

“I hope nothing unpleasant keeps him from coming here 
to-night. 1 thought he didn't look very happy yesterday," 
his wife rejoined. 

“ lie is rather proud and reserved; one who.se feelings 
ought not to he trifled with.” Mr. Loir looked full and 
sternly at Annette as he spoke. 

Annette rose up, wished her father and mother good 
night proudly, and went to her own rooiil. She had for¬ 
gotten to got a light, hut the mooiihoams w'crc pouring in. 
Sho opened the lattice, leant out, sighed, muttered a few 
words, then blushed at tho sound of her own voice. She 
watched the moon till it sot to her holiiiid a clump of firs on 
the top of the hill; then sho crept to bed with wet cold 
cheeks. 

Annette was as merry and careless as over next morn¬ 
ing, plucking flowers to adorn the room. She stood at the 
gate trying to reach an early-hiown piece of honeysuokle, 
her hat fallen off, and hair' pulled down, when Mr. Lekham 
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passed on his way to his business in the town. She smiled, 
and he bowed without smiling; yet that evening found him 
at her father’s, listening to hor every word, watching her 
every movement. She never once spoke to him voluntarily, 
or looked in bis face; and she did not go out into her 
garden, lest he should follow. 

“Annette, you did not answer my question. I must 
have an answer.” They were alone, spite of the girl’s pre¬ 
cautions ; and Henry Lekham spoke in a hurried, somewhat 
imperious voice. , 

“ Mutt you, Mr. Lekham ?” 

“ Excuse that word; but what I feel is real. I must 
apeak rbal words; I can’t choose fine ones.” 

■ “ Then I’ll speak plain words too.” 

“ Speak true ones. Do you lovo me ?” 

“I wonder,” said the provoking beauty, “does all the 
poetry I have read lie; and is all that books say untrue ? I 
suppose the times arc quite gone by when knights waited 
and worked long years through, only too well content if 
they received a smile or a kind word at long Intervals from 
the lady they—loved.” The last word spoken with shy 
reluctance. 

“ Those times arc quite gone by, if they ever were. lufe 
is too short; there is too much to do in it; but—” 

“ Then 1 think 1 will wait till those times come back; 
so, good evening, Mr. Lekham and away went Annette. 

For months after that .she and Henry Lekham did not 
exchange a word, or touch each other’s hand. Annette was 
somewhat in disgrace witli her father and mother, .and grew 
graver and a little tln'imcr. She never smiled now wdien, 
she met Mr. Lekham, hnt just bowed with cold dignity. 

One autumn aftcnioon, Annette set out with a basket 
on her arm, which was no light "weight, to pay a charitahle 
visit to a poor woman living a good way off. 

She stayed long listening to the story of a life full of woe, 
and doing what Tittle she could to relieve present distress. 
When she loft the woman’s hovel, night was darkening 
down wildly. 

Annette wasn’t particularly brave, and it was a ghostly 
kind of evening. Even going down the hill-side, wliere 
pale light lingered, she started more than once at some 
eerie-sounding sigh of the wind, or at the aspect of some fan¬ 
tastic-shaped hush. A mountain-mist oamo on, and blew 
blindingly in her face. Forgetting how torrents of rain that 
had fallen only the night,before must have swollen the 
brook, slie determined to go homo a shorter way than she 
had come, crossing the plank that formed a bridge, so avoid¬ 
ing a corner of the wood. 

It was very dark in the hollow through which the stream 
ran, and the water made a gi'eat noise. She could not find 
the plank; and getting somewhat desperate, tried to a])ring 
across. She did not reach firm ground on the other side, 
and hurt her foot .among the rough stones. When she had 
scramhlod up the bank, it jiained her a. good deal, and she 
sat down inclined to cry at the desolatcness of her situation 
—she was no heroine. 

It was so drear and dismal—only the noise of the wind 
and the water to bo heard, and nothing to he seen but the 
foam on the stream, the white mist, and the black belt of 
wood along which hor path lay. Annette was quite coward 
enough to be afraid of having the black wood so close at 
hand at this hour,—^tho black wood, of which she had heard 
so many queer stories. She sat still, hoping the pain in 
her foot would go off, or that some one would pass. The 
latter seemed very unlikely. She shrank close into herself 
when she perceived a tall figure coming towards her looking 
gigantic through the mist. 

“ Annette' Annette 1” a voice called. She sprang up 
gladly, greatly relieved; though she wished it had been any 
one else. 

" Thank God,” }Ir. Lekham exclaimed, “ you are safe!” 

“ Yes; but^ I’vq hurt my foot,” she said, in her usual 
laugluug ■tvay.‘' 

“,T®at is nothing.” 


“ Isn’t it ?” she exclaimed pettishly—^he ottg^t to have 
been grieved. 

“ You might have been drowned, The stream is very 
deep and wide where the bridge washed away; if you 
had tried to orosi^ there, you would- have been downed,” 
he said gravely. j 

“ Should I ?” Annette asked softly, and clung to his 
ai-m shivering. “ It would have been dreadful in this noisy 
water, such a dismal night.” 

“ I don’t see that the noise of the water, or the dismal¬ 
ness of the night, would make it worse to be drowned,” ho 
replied, smiling. 

“ It would. A quiet sunny stream has looked pleasant, 
I have thought. But let us go home.” 

“ Yes; they are anxious—your father is gqnc up the 
other way to look for you, and your mother stood in the 
garden calling your name." 

" We will hurry, then.” Annette stopped in a few 
moments, though, with a little cry of pain. “ We must go 
slower, my foot hurts me.” 

“ No; wc will go faster—you must let me!” And he 
took her up and strode on rapidly, his manner more tender 
than his words. Annette was powerless, so made no re¬ 
sistance. Very soon he gave her into her mother’s Care, 
and went to" tell her father that she was found. 

After that evening, Ileiii-y Lekham was again a frequent 
visitor at the cottage. Annette was more demure—showed 
a little shy graciousnoss sometimes ; began to feel subdued 
in his presence, and powerless, as she had done when she 
wa.s liune and he took her into his arms. He never alluded 
to that evening; when her father and mother did, Annette 
would blush and pout. Yet the teav.s would rise softly to 
her eyes if she thought about it when she was alone. 

ClIAl-TER II. 

One wintry morning the post-boy brought a large letter 
to Mr. Loir's ootlago for LawTcnee Leir, Esq. Now Mr.Leir 
was a m.an of fallen fortunes, and it was long since he had 
been osqnii-i-,d. Mrs. Leir an<i Annette sat by the fire, busy 
with homely household work. Annette, in her plain merino’ 
dross of many winters, with diligent fingers and a quietly- 
smiling month, looked as if jdeasant thoughts made summer 
in her heart. Mrs. Loir’s face wore a wonted look of min¬ 
gled anxiety and austerity,—hor brow had other wrinkles 
than those made by time. 

“ When did Henry say he should bo home, Annette?” 

“ In a fortnight, mamma,” Annette answered, blushing 
because her thoughts had been bu-sy with that same Henry. 

“ I hope, Annette,” Mrs. Leir said solemnly, “ that you. 
do not moan to trifle with his affections longer; one way' 
or other you shall answer him, child. Ho has shown more 
forlxsaranee than ninety-nine men in a hundred would have 
done. I have forbonie speaking to you seriously before, 
out of respect to Ills wishes.” 

Annette did not sjHiak; but the face she drooped over 
her work looked troubled now. Why mightn’t she dream 
out her little dream, fancy out her little romance in peace ? 
Hor mother’s words seemed to brush through and destroy 
her pleasant self-mystifyingg, as the first feet crossing tho 
grass of an autumn meadow destroy the shining, twining, 
fairy-webs woven fronf Mode to blade. 

An exclamation from Mr. Leir made both his wife and 
daughter look up at him. His face was radiant with some 
emotion, but he tried to be very dignified, oven to speak 
with a eortain bitterness. 

“ I nm not esquired for nothing 1” he said, putting tho 
letter into his wife’s lap. “ My uncle—^your groat uncle—^is 
dead, Annette; he has loft us a great house and land and 
money, which I must go and see after. You will bo ah 
heiress, child I” 

Mr. Leir kissed an upturned and bewildered ftwe. 

“ You don’t look glad. Ah, you will soon find out how 
much pleasanter it is to be rich and courted - than to sit 
doing such work as that—^too hard for your fingers.” 
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Pain was gathering iti Annette's e^^es; hut her father 
tamed from her to hor mother, who had got through the 
, letter. 

“ Who wouldybav^ thought that Everreach Grange 
. would hare come to us-^uch a familyiM my uncle had?” 

" Wo have Ijvod BO out of the world here, you didn't 
know that his sons were dead, did you ?" his wife asked. 

“Never having reeoived any kindness from him, never 
expecting to get any good by his death, T haven’t concerned 
myiftlf about him,” Mr. Leir replied. 

. Mcohanically Mrs. I/cir recommuiioed the darn she had 

been interrupted in ; but hor husband took the table-cloth 
from hor hand. 

“ Away with that, Martha 1 here, draw near the dre and 
lot us talk—there is enough to settle.” Mr. Loir threw a 
gre.at log on unreproved, and sat down close by his wife. 

“ You see the lawyer advises our taking immediate posses¬ 
sion. IJow soon could wc get away?” 

“ Dear mo ! I cannot saj'. It is like a dream!” and Mrs. 
Loir smoothed some of the wrinkles out of hor oareful brow. 

“It is like a dream!” Anuottc echoed, and pressed her 
hand on her white forehead as if to still pain beating there. 

“ Wo ought not to delay,” Mr. Leir wont on. “ The eyes 
of a master are always iiivalnable." 

“ There may be some mistake, papa,” was feebly BUg- 
gested. 

“Ha! lia! people don’t make mistakes about matters of 
this Bort—not mistakes on this .side at all events. Wife, 
what is there to prevent our starting for Even'each to- 
mon'ow ?” 

“ To-morjrow, Lawrence ! yon might, but I must stay and 
arrange matters.” 

“ Yes, papa, couldn’t you go and we follow,” Annette 
asked wistfully. 

“ No, no ! wo'll all go togctlier; and as for your arrango- 
moiits, wife, make them all tonight: you may give away 
our funiiture if you like, we shall not need it. It will not 
suit the Grange.” 

Annette stole away to her own room, leaving husband 
and wfo to talk over his wonderful fortune. 

It was February, and snow was lying thick on the ground, 
and a fog brooding above it; the cold was biting and bitter; 
but Annette knelt long in the window-seat, her head buried 
in her h.and8 ; there seemed danger of hor freezing in that 
crouching despairing attitude. 

The face she upturned appealingly nt last, from which 
cold, fear, and pain had driven back all the blood, would 
have been dilEcnlt to identify with the laughing, sunny, 
saucy one of the girl who had sat singing beneath the haw¬ 
thorn a fow months hack. 

When she rose, she huddled on her bonnet and shawl; 
Btole stealthily down the stairs and past the door of the par¬ 
lour where her mother and father talked, forming splendid 
projects for her future—congratulating themselves that no 
engagement bound her to Henry Lekham, country bookseller 
and stationer. 

Amiatto wont out into the brooding biting mist. Sho 
was going to toko counsel with her only friend—a woman 
years older than herself, who had shown great interest in 
Annette’s love-affair, and given-the shy girl much, if not 
wise advice ;—advice which had lieon received scornfully, 
and never acted upon; but which desolate Annette now 
persuaded herself must at least have been kindly meant. 

So Armotto sped on over the enow towards Scawdon 
Farm. 

She found it difficult to make Emma Brown understand 
what had befallen. When she finished with a hurst of tears, 
Emma exclaimed— 

■ " and what is there in this to send you out over 

the snow with such a scarod face ? What ails ye, Annette ?” 
“Cannot you tell?” 

r ■ ‘ dreadful thing to bo made a fine l»dy 

or, IS u ? Shouldna mind it myself.” 

“ But, Emma, we are going away directly and—” 

“Is it Hepry Lekham you’re crying after ?” Miss Brown 
asked, with a look of intelligence at last. 

“ I am not crying after any one,” Annette said, raising 
her head, indignation sending some blood into her checks. 

But soon the head was bowed again.. “ What Bhall I do_ 

what Bhall I do ?” was the pitiful cry, 

“ Why, sit iere by the fire, and lot me pull off your wet 
shawl and hood,” Miss Brown said, sharply ; but proceeded 
to show some tenderness in oaring for her friend’s physical 
well-being. 

“ You never seemed to sot much store by Mr. Lekham. 
When r told you you loved him, you’ve flown iirto a fine 
rage; but if you do like him after all, I can’t see what 
you’ve got to fuss about. He’ll like you none tho worse for 
being a fine lady and rich, lass,” she added bitterly. 

“You- don’t know him, or you’d not speak that way, 
Emma. But it isn’t hia liking mo or no. I don’t think,” 
and her faoo kindled brilliantly, “ that richer or poorer will 
alter that; but it’s my father and mother, Emma. We’re 
going away directly, to-morrow, to a large house; and I’m 
in no way bound to him. He won't follow unless they ask 
him, and they won’t.” 

“ I sec. Papa and mamma will bo for catching a grand 
gentleman now.” 

“ He is a grand gentleman, Emma.” 

“ He's a sho])koepcr for that; and I hear shopkeepers arc 
looked down upon by the quality. You’re pretty enough to 
be made a lady, Annette. You’ll grrow far too grand to re¬ 
member us up here. ” 

“ 0 Emma, it’s cruel to talk to me like that. I will 
never love .any body but him. Ca?i I do any thing?” 

Miss Brown was touched by the appeal of Annette’s 
pale look. 

“ Do! of course you can. Write to him a few kind words, 
and leave him to take the hint. If he loves you, he'll follow 
you to tho world’s end.” 

“ Write to Mr. lajkhani ? No, never!” 

“ If you’d been engaged, wouldn’t you have done it ?” 

“ 0, yes.” 

“ And you know ho loves you, you do! If you lovo him “ 
too, it’s all one as if you’d said j'Ou’d marry him. You’ro a 
fool if you don’t write.” 

“And will you keep tho letter? I couldn’t send it to his 
house,” Annette said, after a pause. 

Miss Brown turned, and stirred up tho blazing fire. 

“ No, no! give it some one else to give him. After all, 
Annette, perhaps you’d boat not be in baste ; you may like 
another better that your parents would like too.” 

“ I nevcj- shall. Emma, you don’t know him.” 

“ So you said before. 'You think he’s too much tho gen¬ 
tleman for such as I to understand, perhaps, madam ! Don’t 
look so piteous. Send tho letter to me, if you like. Bemorobor, 
you ask me to keep it.” 

“Y’es; to keep it till ho comes. 0, thank yon, Emma I”” 
Annette was hurriedly wrapping her shawl round lier again. 

“You iiood not bo in such a hurry. But of course you aro 
off, having got what you came for,” Miss Brown remarked. 

“They will think it odd. I must go. Good-by, dear 
Emma.” Annette threw her arms round Miss Brown, and 
then hurried away. Hor embrace was suffered, not re¬ 
turned. 

When Annette went to bed that night, she took an ink- 
bottle with her, a pen, and some paper. It was not easy 
to do this without attracting attention. Locked into her 
“ chilly nest,” she set herself to write this first and strange 
love-letter. It ran thus: 

“Dear Sir,_^You -will hear of the change that has come to 

us, and why we have gone away. This change can make no dlt 
ferenoe between true frionds, nt least I do not feel that it can. 

“Akksttb Lam..’' • 

A small matter that letter; yet it cost thought and tears 
and blushes. WTion it was written and enclosed to Miss 
Brown, Annette felt happier; and after praying, fell quietly 
asleep. 
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CHArTBB m. 

“ I often think, Annette, how fortunate it was that you 
were BO capricious and shy with Mr. Lekhanr, and did not' 
.bocomo attached to him. If you hadieen engaged to him, 
of course we should not havo broken off the engagement; 
but now, I hope, you will do much better. It is very for¬ 
tunate you did not become attached to him," Mrs. Leir ro- 
pcatod. Pale Annette said nothing, because she had begun 
to doubt if she were not forgotten, and could not, to Mrs. 
Loir, own on unrequited attachment. Mrs. Loir went on ; 

" Blit, child, I wish you would not look so lost and ill at 
ease. You must remember wo are not low-bred people raised 
to sudden prosperity ; wo are only restored to a rank of life 
we lost for a time through your father being unfortunate. 
Do try and take your proper jdaoe in the house and in 
society. It is wretched to see.yon roaming about and gasing 
down tho road all day, as you do.” 

Mrs. Loir swept from tho drawing-room, and Annette was 
loft alone. Spring twilight was falling. Through an open 
window she went out into tho balmy evening, found a 
secret jilace, and cried as if her heart were hroken. What 
was all the stirring life and loveliness without, the opulence 
and splendour williin, to her? .Nothing, nothing! She felt 
as if, could she sec Henry Lekliam standing before her, she 
would fall on her knees .and cry to him to love, her still, to 
t.ake her to bo his, to satisfy her jjoor longing heart with his 
kind true words. Sorrow had subdued her girlish pride. 

When sins crept to the house, her hair was uncurled by 
tho night-damp, her silk-dress soiled by the moist earth; 
she shivered from head to foot. In the hall she met her 
father. He started. “ Annette, child! what ails you? You 
look like a ghost. Speak, my darling!” This wa,s an un¬ 
wonted epithet of endeannout, and moved Annette. 

“ Papa, ])apa! I am so iniserahle. 1 think I shall die,” 
she sobbed out, loaning .against him. 

“ Hush 1 I’ll take you to your mother.” Frightened 
and uneasy, ho led her to tho room where Mrs. I/oir was 
dressing for dinner and company. 

“Annette is ill,” he said, and put her in the easy-chair 
by tho fire.' " She has been out too late, and caught cold.” 

Mrs, Loir flcsp.atcliod her maid, and then bolted the door; 
she holf knew what ailed her child. 

Led on by her jiarenls’ unwonted tendernc.ss, Annette 
made a full confession of her love for Mr. Lokliam and her 
liaving written to him. 

They wore both indignant, and spoke hard thing."! of him. 
Mrs. Iieir said that Annette had shown a want of maidenly 
pride in w’riting at all. 

“And ho has neither avritton «or sent any message after 
that? lie is a proud fellow ; I always thought him proud. 
He would only make you unhappy, child. Such conduct 
shows utter disregard of your feelings. Have you heard 
from Mis.a Brown?” 

Annette sobbed bitterly. “ Once. And—-ho is at his 
home, and—doing us usiial." 

“ Ho has forgotten yon, Annette; perhaps ho 1ms fonned 
some fresh atliveliment Call uji your jiroper pride, my 
dear; forgot him, too,” Mrs. Loir said. “ My daughter will 
not pine for any man.” 

“Mamma, lot mo go to niy own room and ho alone,” 
She rose, but turned back at llici door to say, “ 1 do not, 
believe ho has forgotten—at least I think—ho may he 
afraid. Even, bo may not havo had my letter. There is 
something that might be explained.” 

“ Do yon -doubt Miss Brown, who has been so kind to 
you?" was asked reproachfully.- 

“I cannot doubt Mr. Lokliam,who was so patient and—” 

“That is nonsense 1” Mr. Loir Bald Illistily. “There is 
a diffexSinoe between loving a pretty ^rl when he sees her 
every day, and remembering faithfully when sho is absent. 
Annette, you must promise me never to write to Mr. Lok- 
ham again.” Mr. Leir looked very stern. 

“I’apa! ipamma! 0, would one of you write to hinj?— 
just a few common kind lines — nothing about me. You 


ought; be was so good to ub all 1 Just lot him know that 
we haven’t forgotten.” Annette looked from one to.tbe! 
other with wild appeal. • ■ 

“ Your request is reasonable, child. Yotl give me yOtlr 
promise never to write a lino yourself, ond it shall be 
granted," Mr. Loir said. That concession was very wise. 

“Never, never, without your consent!" Annette ex¬ 
claimed eagerly. 

TJiat promised note Mr. Leir w-rote, and sent some appro¬ 
priate present with it, "as a mark of con turned regard.” 
Mr. Lckliara received both. 

Mr. Loir received a few linos from Henry Loklmm, 
thanking him for his kind roinonibrance, desiring his oom- 
plimonts to Mrs. ond MissLeir, and announcing his intention 
of giving Tip his business in that little eountry-town, and 
opening one in London on u much larger scale. Tho whole 
note was cold and business-like ; thoro was nothing in it on 
which Annette could base hope. 

. Chaiteu IV. 

Mr. Lokhain wearily climbed to Soawdon Farm. 

In its porch, that sultry afternoon, sat Emm.a Brown. 
With Bcarhit cheek."!, bright cye.s, lips apart, .and a spray of 
crimson roses in her d;irk aliundant hair, she looked akin to 
the glowing midsuimiier. She went a few .steps to meed 
Mr, Ijckhiim; her great eyes sought his admiration, then 
veiled themstdves. He could not help thinking how difl'erent 
she w.as from his lost Annette. As he took her snbstaiiti.al 
liiind ho contrastc'd it with Annette’s hiiry fingers, which 
seemed nothing in his, w-herc once—the bust time they had 
]iavted—they li.ad lain lingeringly. 'J'hen, because Mr. l.ek- 
iiam considered Emma Brown a true and unselfish friejid, 
hi! repi-oaulied himself with ingratitude in thinking of her 
disparagingly, and put more warmth than was his wont into 
bis manner towards her. He sat opposite licr in tho porch; 
she continued silent, those bands which offended his fastidi¬ 
ous ta.stc lying idle and restless in her lap; she was always 
restlc.ss now. 

" You must have liad a hot ivalk, and indeed you look 
lived, Mr. Lekhani; let me get something for you,—some 
milk, if you won’t have .aught else,” Eumna said, rcmcmhoi-- 
ing the duties of hospitality, and rising. 

"Nothing, thank you, Emma.” He touched her band, 
and signed to her to be seated. “ I have something to sqy 
to you, that brought me up here this evening.” 

She gathered a flower gi'owing near, and twisted it about 
in her fingers. Ho didn’t look .at her, but out over tho hills 
far aw.ay, tow.ards tho distant Grange. 

“ I am going away from this place, and may never re¬ 
turn to it.” She shot a glance at his moody face. “ Before 
I leave, I want to ask you—” IIo paused, never heeding 
her ri.sing passion or quick-drawn breathing. 

“ I cannot believe her wholly false and fickle,—^false to 
wh.at I road in her eyes when wo parted, false to what the 
pressure of her soft Augers said. Emma, yon saw her the 
very day before she loft; she was proud and shy; but did 
she sjioak no word of rdinembranco, say nothing that she 
ho])ed you might toll mo again?" 

Emma Bro-wn had risen, and steed leaning against the 
stone-wall, meanwhile crushing the flower she had been 
playing with beneath her foot—ernsliing oil life and beauty 
out of it. Her face was white and still, she only shook'her 
head.. Mr. Lekham bowed his face down into his bands. 

“ How you loved that girl 1 she wasn’t worthy of you; 
a pretty feeble child—well for a plaything; but—” She 
looked down on him with superb disdain, her face all in a 
glow again. His head continued bowed. Passionate pity 
came into her eyes; sho knelt beside him, and touched hw 
hand with her hot cheek. He looked up. 

“ No wonder you scorn me—I am weak. But she *aB 
my heart’s darling, the flower of my life.” 

“ I do not scorn you, Henry!” she began passionately.; 
then added, in a reasoning tone, “ but it is best so. Lf She 
had loved you, nothing but grief could have come. Her -■ 
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father and mother were ao proud, and ahe ■was very dutiful.” 
The laat word uttprod with sheering empliasis. 

' •' If I know she loved mo, nothing on earth should sepor 
rate us." For a montent there was suspicion and anger in 
his glance. . 

Emma Browij recoiled, and said coldly:' 

“ You men are selfish and wilful," and rose and turned 
from him. 

“ I am selfish, and forget how true and kind a Wend you 
liave been j how patient with my inipatieneo ; how sincere 
when your sineority made mo rude to you!" He took her 
hand, her averted ihoo ho could not sec. 

" Now I am going away, Emma; perhaps wo may never 
meet again; but think of mo sometimes—and—" A cry was 
struggling from her parted lips; she pressed her face against 
the rough stone. “ And,” ho continued, “ if you sliould 
hear any thing ofhor, 0 Emma, lot me know! Am I right, 
do you think; sliould I not follow her, trusting her 
- “ Do so, if you like 1" she said, turning on liim in scorn. 
“ If you dare risk being repulsed from her grandeur, suii- 
pectod of loving her money —” 

“That I could not bear!” he said proudly. “No! it 
is.all over; I must bo content to lead, a joyless loveless 
life.” 

“ Why, why?” she cried, piission forcing way at last. 

■ “ la tliero but th.at child in the world f” 

He shrunk a.s by instinct from her burning glance. She 
saw wonder in his look, and changed her tone. “ It is not 
worthy of a man to pino for a fickle girl. You .sliould shako 
yourself free ; beglti life afresh; hate where you Inavc loved, 
if you like. Heavens! I wi.sh 1 were a man with work in 
the world to do! Would 1 mopo and moan for love of any 
changeful child t Not 1.” 

“ It is easy for those who do not know what love is to 
talk so,” Mr. Lekhaiu said bitterly. 

“ 0 !”d)rcathed through sot tooth, and Emma clenched 
the hand h’e hiul held. 

Mr. laikham rose. “1 go to morrow, so I must bid you 
good-by new, Emma. All happiness attend yon; you have 
been a true friend to iiio in my need." “ Lost! lost!” 
shrieked hor own passion in ho# spirit’s ears. “ Is your 
brother in his yard, or up at tlio other farm?" 

“ Up to the otlier farm, I believe. Ooo<f afternoon,” said 
Emma, and looked out absently, shading hor eyes with her 
left hand. 

“It is good-by. How cold your hand is, Emma!” he 
exclaimed, taking it in hi,s. 

“ 1 would my heart were like it. There ! dontt stand 
and look at mo—go!” She made a grand gesture of di.s- 
missal. 

“ Emma! are you ill f" Ho liJoked at her in astonish¬ 
ment, unconsciously taking in the grandeur of hor attitude, 
remembering and understanding it long after. 

“ I bid you go 1” she said sharply, and staggered back 
against the wall. 

“ But I canuot leave you alone so; you are ill.” 

She put her Irand to hor side, and fell at his feet. Even 
then the wild words could not pass her lips. 

Only iu spirit she cried, “ I love you, love you, love 
you 1" 

He could not raise her; hut he brought water from the 
hill-side stream hard hy, and she soon rose up of her own 
accord. 

the heat—^my head 1 I will go in,” she said. 

‘ Go 1” She signed to him again, and left the porch. Ho 
^®nt, marvelling much and fearing much. 

Emma Brown had been felso to Annette. She had kept 
Annette’s, note till Mr. Lekham’s return; then she tied a 
stone to it, and dropped It into the pool at Seawdon Farm 
unopenM. “ Annette Is but a careless child,” she said,— 
a child to forget and love again; while I am a woman, 
and ope who cannot forgot. And she thought me not grand 
enough to understand Wm." 

Next morning early Mr. Lekham was agate at the farm. 


He was a desperate naan and a generous; and had made up 
his mind that if this woman loved *im, he would take her, 
and, conquering the first repugnance her passion in.spired, 
try to make hor happy. An impotent endeavour t Can 
an empty cup quench thirst, even if it be of gold and 
jewelled? 

Emma Brown oamo in to him from her dairy, cool and 
calm us the early morning. Ho rohukod himself for having 
outertainod a vain and wild coimoit; and after friendly talk, 
they parted.—She had cxpoctod him. 

Dtirinj; hor night of agony and selfish passion resolve 
had dawned upon hor. A presontiraont that she should die 
soon of the disease that had killed her father, sister, and 
two brothers, edino to hor, and cahnod hor. Before sho died; 
she would write and confess all; but not now: sho would 
iiyt bo smitten dead by his anger and scorn. Forhaps, when 
he was hajipy, and sho lying under the turf on the bleak 
hill-side, he would .spend pity and spare reproach. 

Hor prescntiinoiit luwl not been unfounded, lllne.ss, .ajv 
parciitly causeless, and alarming in its rapid progress, fell 
upon her. Yet eaoli sharper spasm, herald of nearer death, 
was sternly welcomed by this woman. Sbo put off repara¬ 
tion to the last; and thought, that after making it to man 
she would submit bersolf to God—not in hope, but with a 
quiet-like apathy, to suffer His will and the punishment of 
her sin. 

SIio died in the spring, eight months after her parting 
with Mr. Lekham. Her confession, long written, was posted, 
a.s slie had ordered, on the day slie died. 

Henry Lekham travolleii from London to Everi'cach 
Grange. It was shut up—hail boon for months. Nobody 
knew wlierc the Leirs were now; for they were not its 
possessors. A sou of the old man’s, supposed to have been 
long dead, had returned from abroad, proved bis identity, 
and displaced. Mr. Loir. He. did not eliooso to live at tho 
Grange ; people said there were good roasons why; so' 
Henry Lekham had tho satisfaction of pacing the empty 
rooms and tho gaxden-terraccs where jioor pole Annette had 
watched and waited for him. 

“ She was a sweet young ladj’; hut never looked happy 
here, poor thing!” the housekeeper said. “ She was always 
expecting like; she’d sit at this window tlie day through 
watching tho road, if her motlior didn't interfere with hor.” 

Up and down tho village, far and near in tho neighbour¬ 
hood, Mr. lickham wandered, trying to got information as to 
where tho Leirs had gone. In vain. 

ClIAlTKU V. 

" Pray come homo quickly, Annette. It is so lonesome 
tho day through with no one to speak to," a lady iu wi¬ 
dow’s weeds said in a querulous voice to a girl who was 
oolleeting together a few hooks and pieces of music pre¬ 
paratory to an early morning-start from a very humble 
London lodging into a London November fog. 

“Yes, mamma. I have not many lessons to give to-day, 
and to-morrow you know is Sunday, and we shail have the 
whole day together. I’ve got you the book you wanted to 
read; hero it is; so I hope you won’t feel very dull.” 

*'I am sui*b I do not know how wo shall keep out of 
debt this winter; it is a dreary prospect that lies before 
us.” 

" 0 mamma, wo shall do. I only wish I knew more, 
and so could get more money hy teaching; but wo spend 
very little. I am sure we shall get 

Annette kissed her mother, and fiurriod away. Hasten¬ 
ing on somewhat blindly through tho fog, sho caino into 
contact with a gentleman at a stroet-eorner. Ho begged 
her pardon; sho drew her veil closer, and went on. Once 
or twice she fancied herself followed, but did not tutu till 
she stood on tho door-stop of tho house whoto she Was to 
give a first music-lesson. 

Soon after hor pupil had begun playing,— a iticro child 
was the pupil, for poor Annette’s skill was not great,—an 
impetuous rap sounded on the street-door. 
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Anaettc was in the dining-rooni; it •was a slightly-h'nilt 
house. Slie drew the ohijd’s hsaids off the ktiys, and listened 
with heating heart and lips apart. ' 

She started up; but the street-door Ijad-shut, and the 
step -went down the street. 

“ Wliat is it, Miss Leir ? Are you expecting any one to 
call here to see you?” her employer asked not unkindly, 
yot witli on accent of reproof on the here. 

“No; it is so unlikely!” Annette replied softly, and 
applied herself again to her lesson; blushing through her 
soft pallor, smiling strangely at her own folly. 

As she was leaving the house,, the servant said, 

“Your name doesn’t happen to be Loir, does it, miss?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

> “ A gentleman called this morning, and asjeed' if a Miss 

Loir lived in this house. Without giving a thought on you,— 
not having h!i])poned to havo hoard your name,—I said, No."” 

“How eouidyou?” Annette breathed out reproachfully. 

“I am very sorry*if it was any one you wanted to see,” 
the woman answered, looking remorsefully into Annette’s 
agitated face. ^ 

“You did not mean to be—to do wrong, I mean ; never 
mind,” the poor girl replied, wrapped her faded shawl round 
her, and soon disappeared in the fog. 

When, her toilsome day’s v?ork done, she stood before 
her mother, and the light of the firo and one oandlo fliudied 
upon her face, it was so radiant that her raotlior started. 

“ Annette, you have not looked so well and so happy 
since w.e left our cottage at Seawdon. What is it, dear?” 

“ Mother, I kjiow I am not forgotten!” 

* “ God hloBS you, dear! you deserve tp ho happy if ever 
girl did. Hut toll me what has happened.” 

“ It is such a nothing,—so vague. Wait, mamma, please.” 

“ As you like. Now take off your bonnet while I make 
the tea; I am sure you are hungry.” 

lint Annette could not eat. Though she longed for Mon¬ 
day, that Sunday was a blessed one; she felt so calm a 
coTiBcionsnoss of coming good. This fefcling endured, months 
of work followed. Arftiette lived and worked in faith; hut 
her physical strength was tasked and tried; and sometimes, 
looking at hor own faoo, she would wonder, “Will he know 
me y” 

One afternoon in early spring, Annette found a much- 
needed holiday. How could it be bettor spent than in seeing 
green fields ? 

Mrs. Loir urged her to get some fresh air, though she 
herself was not able to walk any distance. 

Annette, following an instinct pure-hearted people feel 
in spring-tide, could not bring herself to put on a much-worn 
dingy bonnet and dress. She equipped herself in a now 
dress and cloak of gray lainc, and a freshly-trimmed straw- 
bonnet. 

“It is so warm, and they will not get dirty in the coun¬ 
try,” sho said to her mother in an apologetic tone. The 
sooner to roach that longed-for “country,” she spent six- 
peuoo in an omnibus rido. 

What a child Annette felt as she rambled through two 
or throe fair meadows, jJickod a handful of daisies, saw the 
fair spring sunshine lying on all, and felt the pure sweetness 
of the soft wind. 

She was soon tired with happiness, and sat down on the 
trunk of a felled tree lying close to the hedge to rest. Sho 
touched her daisies with caressing fingers, and dreamed 
over her fair and long-past girlhood: remembered now that 
this was lier birthday ; that sho was three-and-twonty this 
very day 1 Tears fell upon Her daisies ; not tears of sorrow : 
hor meek patient heart wag, like the spring-tide, praising 
the liord. 

Sopio one crossed the near stile and came towards her. 
But ho wriked slowly and thoughtfully, and approached 
noiselessly upon the gi-ass. It was the most natural thing 
V that ho should pass there; every day at that hour he walked 
through that field. 

Annette did not look up till something was between her 


.and the lat 0 shnsbino. Then it •wu not suipriso that shs 
felt: it seemed to her as if he had been coming' nearer for 
many days: she said hut “ Henry.” It was the first time 
sho had called him so. That one word uttered,, ail was well. 

It did not matter that she was paler, thinner, less radiant 
in outward beauty; tliat he was worn and •wearied by the 
heart-sickness of long expectation, false hopes, frequent dis¬ 
appointments. For nothing wore either to be pitied. They 
both loved God and each other, and all was well. 

. “ Mother, ho has found me; wo havo found each other!” 
Annette said, when, late that evening, she stood before her 
anxious mother, her radiant eyes suffused with tears, tender 
smiles flickering round her sweet mouth. 

“ Yea, thank God 1 my lost one is found,” Henry said, and 
bowed ills head over the widow’s worn hand. 

And the widow hlossod thorn, wept over the common joy, 
and she too praised the Giver. 


THE NIGHT BEFORE THE WEDDING. 

BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 

AUTHOB or “ A I.ir* OBAMA," BIO. 

The autumn ways arc full of mire, 

The leaves shower through the fading light, 
Tlie winds blow out the sunset’s fire. 

And like a lid comes down the night. 

I sit in this familiar room, 

Wlicre mud-splashed hunting squires resort; 
My sole companion in the gloom 
This slowly-dying pint of Port. 

’Mong all the joys my soul hath known, 
’Mong all the errors which it grieves, 

I sit at this dark hour aloiio, 

Like Autumn 'mid his withered loaves. 

This is a night of wild farewells 
To all the past; the good, the fair. 

To-morrow—and my wedding bells 
Will make a music in the air. 

■ Like a wet fisher Jlempest-tost, 

Who sees throughout tho weltering night 
Afar on some low-lying coast 
The streaming of a rainy light, 

I saw this hour—and now ’tis come; 

The rooms are lit, the feast is sot; 

Within tho twilight I am dumb, 

.My heart filled with a vague regret. 

I cannot say, in Eastern stylo, 

•Where’er she trepds the pansy blows; 

Nor call her eyes twin-stars, her smile 
A sunbeam, and her mouth a rose. 

Nor can I, as your bridegrooms do. 

Talk of my raptures. 0, how sore 
The fond romance of twenty-two 
Is parodied ere thirty-four 1 

To-night I shako hands with tho past— 
Familiar years, adieu, adieu! 

An unknown door is open oast. 

An empty future wide and new 
Stands waiting. 0 ye naked rooms, 

Void, doBolatc, -without a charm. 

Can love’s smile chase your lonely glooms, 
A-ud drape your walls, and make them warm? 

The man who knew, while he was young, 
Some soft and soul-subduing air, 

Weeps when again he hears it sung, 

AUhobgh ’tis only half so fair. 

So lovo I thoe, and love is sweet 
(My Florence, ’tis tho cruel truth), 

Because it can to age repeat 
That long-lost passion of my youth. 
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0 Florence, bould you now behold 
The man to whom your iBsing flows, 

Whom you have chid as hard and cold, 

Weep wildly o’er a withered rose I— 

But this is an unmanly part— 

Ono long last look, and then I drop 
Thy lid, grim iron-box of my heart. 

Which never key again shall ope! 

0 , often did my spirit melt, 

Blurred letters, o’or your artless rhymes! 
Fair tress, in which the sunsliino dwelt, 
Which I have Idsscd a million times— 

And now ’tis done: my passionate tears, 
Mad pleadings with an iron fate, 

And all the sweetness of my years • 

Are blackened ashes in the grate. 

Thcti ring in the wind, my wedding-chimes; 
Smile, villagers, at every door; 

Old churchyard, stufibd with buried crimes. 
Be clad in sunshine o’er and o’er. 

And youthful maidens, .white and sweet. 
Scatter your blossoms far and'wide; 

And with a bridal-chorus greet 
This happy bridegroom and his bride. 


“ ThU Irnppy hridegroom /” there is sin 
At bottom of my thankless mood: 

What if desert alone could win 
For me, that chiefest grace and good? 
Love gives itself; and if not given. 

No pride, no beauty, state, nor wit. 

No gold of earth, no gem of heaven. 

Can ever hope to purchase it.' 

“ I flavor, never can recall 
Another morning to my day. 

And now through shade to sliaclo I fall, 
From afternoon to evening gray.” 

In bitterness these word.s 1 said, ' 

And lo 1 when I expected lca.st. 

For day was gone, a moonrisc spread 
Her emerald radiance up the cast. 

'By passion’s gaudy candlo-liglits 
I sat and watched the world’s brave play: 
Blown out—how poor the trains and sights 
Looked in the cruel light of day 1 . 

Then you came, Florence, from above. 

To me who scorned both fame and pelf, 
And with your sweet unselfish love 
You saved me from the hell of self. 
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I saw tha uul maan MJaro* 

Of slavish Ijewto 1 1 beard the fry 
Of maddened peoples throwing pahns 
Before a ehoered and tlnibreled lie. 

1 loathed the bmen front and brag 
Of bloated time; in eelf-defenoe 
Withdrew I to my Ibnely crag 
And fortreee af indlfferonce. 

But Nature is revenged on those 
Who tuni from her to lonely days; 

And Duty like tho spoodwoll blows 
Along the common beaten ways. 

TIk! dead and thick grcon-nmntled moats 
That gird my house reaombled ino, 

Or Homo lung-weoded hull that rots 
lJpo]i a dull and glaring sea. 

Tho sun for over hastes sublime 
A\''av«d onward by Orion’s lance; 

Obedient to the spheral cliimc 
Across tho world the seasons dance; 

■'J’lic flaming olemeuts ne’er bewail 
Their iron bounds, their less or more; 

Tbe sea oaii drown a thousand sail, 

Yot rounds the pebbles on the shore. 

1 looked with pride on what I'd done, 

I counted merits o'er anew 
In presence of tho burning sun, 

Which drinks mo like a drop of dew. 

A lofty goom I dared to shod 
On human passions, human jars; 

I, .standing on tho oountless dead, 

And pitied by the oountless stars. 

But mine is now a humbled heart, 

My lonely pride Is weak os tears [ 

No more I ask to stand apart, 

A mooker of the rolling years, 

Itnprisoned in this wintry clime. 

Some task I seek, 0 Lord of breath 1 
Enough to plume tho foot of time, 

Enough to hide the eyes of death. 

This work is yours:—while loving mo 
My heart may still its memories keep, 

Like some old searshcll from the sea 
Filled with the music of llie deep ( 

And you may watch on nights of rain 
A shadow on my brow encroach, 

Be. st.irtled by my sudden pain 
And tenderness of scU’-roproach. 

It may bo that your loving wiles 
AYil! call a sigh from far olf yo'ars; 

It may be that j’our happiest smiles 
AVill fill my eyes with hopeless tears; 

It may bo that my sloopiug breath 
Will shako, with painful visions wrung, 

And in tho awful trance of doatU 
A stranger’s name bo on my tongue. 

0 Florence, if this should bo so 1 * 

God grant that happiness may sing 
To you, as towards the grave wo go, 

Like skylark in the ear of Spring! 

For irto I care not, once I heard : 

I’vo had my day, and it is o’er; 

Yet pray that o’er your head the bird 
Of haijpiuess may sing and soar. 

And all the love I have I give, * 

My Florence; and howe’er they be, 
Sunsbiuc or gloom, the years I live, 

You now are all the world to_ me. 

My Love,—pale blossom of the snow-,— 

Has piorced earth wet with winter-showers; 
O, may it drink the sun and glow, 

And be followed by all tbe year of flowers! 

» 


• LA w-awiDiNiA. ■ ;' ■: 

Is the north of the Island of Sardinia'U k chain of hoautiful 
momitaina called the “ Limbara." They ahottnd in game ef 
every variety. Here may bo found herds of deer, troops of 
wild-boors, and oocasumally even tho almost extinct mnf- 
floon.* Here also, in these mountain strongholds, are whole ■ 
villages of banditti, composed of men who, with their famU 
lies, have fled from the reach of tho laws they have violated, 

,—whoso Jiands are deop-stalncd with tho hlood of an ad¬ 
versary, but who woultf scorn to molest tho stranger, or to 
commit tho slightest broach of hospitality. 

Hero amid this wilt^ and lovely mountain-sccncry is 
nestled tho ancient little town ofTempIo, with its semi-bar- 
hareus and altogothor singular population. It is a festa; 
people in every variety of Sard gala-costume arc flocking 
liither and thither, It is a gay scene, atid very unlike any 
otijer gay wen* whatever. There is a. groat gathering at a 
ttOKu, pr farmhouse, in the environs. Wo will take a peep. 

In the courtyard of the stasan are assembled about fifty 
or sixty people of either sox and various .ages. Tho young 
men, in their gay native costume,—wherein tbe wide white 
cotton drawers, neat bhwk. gaiters, short kill, and gay ves*, 
form tbo leading oharaaterTatics,— arc fluttering vovind tbe 
young maidens, who, with their large black cye.s cast upon 
tbe ground, scow absorbed In the oonteraplation of tho huge 
Tosettoi in tbeir shoos. How beautiful are some of these 
young girls, with their slender graceful figures, .and bril- 
li.'int cy(5s and teeth I One we mark especially; her name is 
Domcnica, or moro fatniliarly, Miniehin.a. She is decidedly, 
amid m.any pretty ones, tho <iuoen of the party; and (here 
is a little court around her; T bo gay soarlot and gold of her 
native gala-dress servo to enbonoo the brillianoe of her clear 
olive complexion; and the profusion of hereditary jcwcliy, 
with wliich her slight form is positively laden, proclaims 
licr to be rieli. Oil some reversed wlne-oasks in one corner 
oro seated tbe matrons and elders of tho party. T'hc inon 
are discussing the merits of the last vintage. The women 
ai-e busily plying tbo spindlo and distaff, and talking tho 
small scandal of the iioighbonrbood,—how tho son of tho 
Moreheso C— bad become tho iniiamomto of tho young lOfli- 
gedaD—,and liow thcold Marohose would be greatly enraged 
if he sliould find it out; OT hoW tho old priest, Don Ot'.sure 
Tuddu, liad had a “ colpo d'aria,” whiuh had laid biin up for 
a month, and bad obliged tbo dootor to order plenty of oldcr- 
flower tea, and two leeches to tbo soles of each of bis feet. 

Meanwhile fresh visitors arrive : militiamen, in tbeir re¬ 
splendent scnrlct vests with solid pendent silvor-buttons, 
bound into the y.ard on their lively little steeds, who caper 
and jirance just to show oft'to advantage tbe symmetrical 
ligTiros and dexterous borsema’nship of their respective riders. 
Ilow well they manage tbeir snorting frisking animals 1 
hoiv easily they carry their long rifles 1—and thoir objeejt is 
fully gained, for many a pair of jetty eyes are furtively di¬ 
rected tow'ards them. And those of Miuiebina have rested 
complacently on tho foremost rider, and a sluvde very like 
a blush has passed over the sugny face as the glance was 
returned. 

A space isnow eloared for tho“hallo tondo”—the national 
dance of tho Sards. Four stout choristers are placed in tho 
centre, from whoso stentorian throats is bellowed forth a 
loud guttural monotonous cadence; and around these, linked 
hand in hand, are the dancers. Did I say dancers? nay, it 
is no dancing, it is one steady uniform tramp—a constant 
winding and tfnwinding round the centre. On and on they 
go—one regular grinding tread, with a whirr and a hum, and 
a glitter as the setting sun sheds a stream of light over tho 

, * The mefBoon Is a mmlnatlnif animal, frequenting enlv the hlghoet 
and moat eecluded woods, where, Oram-ite tiraiditjr and M^ess, it is 
a'lth difficulty shot. The form of the hesd, horns, cars, and hoofs, pre¬ 
cisely resembles those of e sheep: In siee U is larger, and is moreover 
covered with hair, Ukea stag. The animal Is msntfoned iw Pliny as the 
“ ophtonhe, however, even In his day. errooKunsly supposed tho raoe 
to be extinct. Tho niuffioon is very oecasi(u)alIy caught alive. It is a 
gentle, affiBOtionate, playful creature, end Is easily tamed. 
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gay^iolourcdmoVinglnM*. As the bright orb slnlw b«hind 
the mountain, there is a pause^the sign of tlio cross—an 
Aire Maria! it is a beautiful custom full of a wild poetry : 
and again the danoe goes on. - 

Flirtations can go on in almost everyplace, and almost 
under every circumstance; Thus, be it noted, the lovely 
Minichina is decidedly impressed by the attentions of Oicio 
the militiaman; Her eyes are slightly inclined on his side ; 
her ear is bent to listen to tlio low-wliisporod compliments 
intended for her alone. Hho docs not note the dark scowl 
which has settled on the features of her friend Baimondo on 
the other side, or having noted it, docs not heed it. Tlio 
whirr and the busz, the scowl and the smile, continue. 

The dance ak length has ceased, to give place to a rustic 
banquet. There are confetti of almonds and honey, fruits, 
biscuits, rosolio, and wi;no. There are jibes and laugh¬ 
ter. The tongues of the shiest are unloosed; the most won¬ 
derful little cojnpliments, in the most far-fotchod and figura¬ 
tive forms of speech, arc bandied about. Meanwhile the gay 
militiaman has luonopoli.sed the fair Minichiiia; and she, 
nothing loth', i» catching the little round confetti wliich he 
i.s, dexterously shooting at her witli his thumb. It is an 
amusing game, and completely absorbs the performers. A 
parly of young men have retired for a game of boccic—a 
game not very unlike skittles; while another group arc 
eolleoted round a singer who, in wild and jdaintivo tones, 
is singing a lovo-ditty, wliich at intervals is chorused by the 
most unearthly grunts imaginable. 

Hut tlicre is one pe.rson who is not merry; it is Baimondo. 
The other young men have ceded the point to Cicio; and 
while they admire Miniehina, are nevertheless content to 
admit her preferoneo for the gay and lively militiaman. 
Jealousy is gnawing at the very vitals of Baimondo. Ho has 
noted tliat Miniehina joined the palm of hor hand to that of 
Cicio in the danoe, instead of merely linking her fingers in 
his. By this ho knows that she is pledged to him, and this 
it is which iufianics his soul with rage. 

Minieliina meanwhile regards him as a forward wayward 
lioy ; and tossing liitn one. of. tlie confetti, bids him howaro of 
the dangerous missile. The young bandit,.—for suoli is Eai- 
inondo,—looks at her reproachfully as hu replies to her laugh¬ 
ing taun t; 

“ Swoet.s turn sometimes to bitters, 0 Miniehina mia, 
aud a sliglit blow may bring blood.” 

" Su via, 0 Baimondo, have ravens crossed thy path, or 
hath the evil eye scared tlioc ? Su via, hah—the dark cloud 
overshadows thy spirit! (5o play at boe.cie with Efisio and 
Ignazio yonder, and trouble not thyself and mo with thy 
follies." 

“.Wilt thou never believe that I atn a mail, Cuorigeda 
mia f" asks Baimondo m a softening tone. At tliis moment 
his eye discovers Cicio in close proximity: the dark spirit 
has Returned, and Baimondo is gone. 

It is in vain that a story-teller begins the most entertain¬ 
ing of stories ; in vain that the gay “ pelicordina” and 
“salto Sardo’’have taken tho place of more quiet amuse¬ 
ments: a shadow has clearly fallen on our little party. Tho 
family of Baimondo is numerous and powerful. What if his 
dark sayings and looks should bring sorrow! Miniehina 
signs herself, and insists on Cicio’s acceptanoo of a little 
print of “ 8f. rVancisco d'Aasiso," which she believes, on the 
, word of hor confessor, to be all-powerful as a deffenco against 
every ill, and especially agaipst tho evil oye, witchcraft, and 
the treachery «rf an insidious enemy. 

But now night has passed, and tho bright sun of the 
morrow chases every superstitious dread of coming evil. 
The little town of Tempio wears its working-day garb. It is 
an out-of-doors world altogether. The houses of red granite, 
^th. their clumsy wooden balconies, have the appearance of 
being merely places in Which to stow away property, or 
_ take shelter ip oaae Of neftd; Every sort of labour is going 
on in the streets; and. there is Miniehina in. her overy-day 
(frets, With her skirt over her head, balancing a pitcher of 
water at tho fouhtafri^ accompanied by a whole troop of 'her 


young companions. The costume has something Moorish 
about it; the attitudes are Eastern; altogether it reminds 
one of a well-scene in. Scripture; and Miniehina might be 
Baobel. But instead of the oamels, there is a single horse¬ 
man letting his thirsty animal drink from her pitcher. Ah, 
it is Cicio! Ho lias an Arab’s love for the sleek creature, aud- 
divides his attentions between his love and his horse. 

Tliero is a groat chattering limong tho girls when ho is 
gone, and a groat many questions to be asked, as— 

“When is tho cujugnu (betrothal) to bo, Miniehina?" 
“ How much will his fatlicr give liim for his portion, think 
you ? and your dote ?” “ How fortunate you will bo; lie is 
ricli and so avo you!" ‘^Tliere will be a festa!" “ Ali, one 
matrimuiiic makes another,” sighs one poor gh'l whoso lover 
is too poor; “I wisli miiib would followi” 

Moanwhilo the Iirigiit-dyod Miniehina trips along, heod- 
less of tlioir questions and comments. She has a shrewd 
notion that tlio betrothal is not far distant. 

How conveiiieiit are balconies in Hm-dinia! No house is 
really a liouso without one. Now wo see Tempio again, by 
niooiiliglit this time. I wonder wliore tho elders of tlio 
families are? In bed perliaps, for it is rather late. There is 
tlio most unearthly of sounds beneath more than oiio bal¬ 
cony. Can that bo serenading? There are many slight 
forms, too, flitting ahOut. Rome are stoaltiiily peeping; others 
more advanced in tho.se nffairea du ccrur arc boldly bending 
over and carrying on a sottoeoix: conversation with the dark 
figure bciumtli. And now there is a signora with her atten¬ 
dants returning from a Conneraaxione; aud 0, what a fiuttcr- 
iiig is created ! The dark figures disappear into shady cor¬ 
ners out of the too bright moonlight, and tho light forms 
retreat somewhat cnnvulsivoly. But there is our friend 
Miniehina bent half over hor balcony. It is plain she is 
under no aiiprehension, her eujngnu is certainly very near; 
for instead of retreating she takes a survey of the street in 
general and of the moon in particular, aud waits for tho re¬ 
turn of Cicio, wlio has whisked into an adjoining entry. 

Tub Cujuaun. 

Tlio clas.s to which Miniehina belongs is that of tlio upper 
sort of pcas.aiitry. Tho house in which she lives with her 
family is on tho outskirts of the little town of Tempio. It 
has been newly swept and garnished. The little nudentu, 
or donkey, whose occupation it i.s to grind tho corn for tho 
family (by means of two huge circular stones, comprising 
tho most ancient aud primitive species of machinery), is 
turned out to afford more sp.aec; the coni-siovcs, spindles, 
and other implements of daily occupatiou are carefully ami 
neatly stowed away; ’the log hums briskly in the ceutre of 
the apartment; tho smoke finds an outlet where it can— 
bettor to have smoke than “ intcraperio;” and tlie season is 
that half-chilly time, at tho oonfinos of summer and autumn, 
very productive of fevor in S.ardinia. 

The family are all in g.ala array. . Tho gay scarlet and 
gold look quite effulgent. The snowy folds of the e.aniieia 
are fastened round Muiichina.’8 delicate olive throat by large 
gold filagree studs; an amulet is suspended by many ohain.s 
of fine Genoese workmansliip round her bust. Tho father of 
Minieliina^—a slight, black-eyed, litlie-looking man, of still 
almiJst youthful apjKiaranco—-is sitting on tho favourite seat, 
a reversed wine-cask, conversing with eager gesture with 
tho priest, who; to say truth, is generally tlio well-lcnown and 
well-loved friend of every Sanl household. The priest has 
the look of his class—a timid d,ark little man, with high 
cheek-bones and very sallow. (Timid nicii liavc no choice 
but that of being priests or monks in Sardinia.) ITo has had 
atasto of tho contents oftlie wiiio-oask, and is rather more 
talkative than usual. Ho knows the affairs of his little com¬ 
munity as woll as the molentu knows the slight unevon- 
nessos in tho well-trodden circle which he paces blindfold 
every day. He is advising ,Stefano to give his daughter an 
additional tanea, or field, saying sEe is a good gfrl, and will 
make a proper use of tho gift. Besides he Osn afford it; his 
second daughter, Daniella, being yot a diild. Stofano die- 
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putds this, as Suds ^ways do dispute, with much noise and 
vehemence of gesticulation. The mother sides with the 
priest as a matter of cohrso, and appeals to an old man 
.seated in a half4ozmg state on a log in the corner. The old 
man strokes his white beard, and gives it as his opinion that 
.Stefano is very rich, and ought to make a line sposalizio at 
once ; it will add lustre to his family pretensions. The dis¬ 
pute increases; the “ bahs” and " ai'ces” are positively tre¬ 
mendous—there is not a spark of auger in them; novortho- 
loss one can scarcely hoar the loud knocking at the door. 
There is a loud whistling zitto, and all is silence the most 
profound. The father rises and opens the door. 

Cicio enters in full militia cdstume, followed by four 
friends and a priest. Those are called by the very ancient 
name of “ paralymphos.” Stefano salutes the party with 
grave politeness, at the same time begging them to bo seated. 
Another profound mysterious sileneo. At length the aged 
man of the white beard rises, and walking up to Cicio with 
a stately proscnco, inquires with some circumlocution the 
moaning of seeing so large a party at his friend’s house. 

The young man bows, rises, and with all due deference 
to the ago of his questioner—(for Sards reverence age: it is 
an ancient custom, like many others, well preserved by them) 
—states his business fully. Now is the time for a buzz of 
exclamation and surprise, as if every body did not full well 
know tho husiuoss from the commencement. ■ A perfect 
Babel of voices and a pantomime of gesture—all are talkers, 
no listonors. At length by dint of pure clamour the con¬ 
tract is made in presence of the two holy fathers and the 
notario; conditions are agreed on, or if not exactly agreed 
on, made and adhered to, after a manner. Then a little 
calm succeeds. Cicio signs, seals, and settles tho affair by 
means of a portentous kiss on each of Miuichina’s blushing 
checks. Slnthroning her on a settle, he scats himself by her 
side; and now the general signing, scaling, and settling 
begins. 

Every one salutes tho sposa, depositing at tho same time 
a coin in the corsage of her vest. Thus at length is the 
cujugnu terminated, and with a bow each guest takes his 
leave. She is betrothed; and rarely will the true-hearted 
Sard break off such, a betrothal. The cerotnony varies in 
different parts of tho island, but is always a publicly ac¬ 
knowledged thing, and conducted with tho same amount of 
ceremony. 

In various parts of tho island of Sardinia are the remains 
of buildings known by the name of “ nuraghc.” Some of 
these aro so large as to bo really magnificent, placed, as 
they generally aro, in tho most picturesque and commanding 
situations. ‘ 

They are strong buildings, in the form of a truncated 
cone, and arc composed of masses of stono from two to six 
feet square, piled one upon the other without cement. The 
interiors of those wonderful nuraghes vary; but they ge¬ 
nerally consist of two vaulted chambers, communicating 
by moans of a singularly constructed spiral staircase. And 
in some oases, a very large nuraghe is flanked by smaller 
ones having a subterranean oommunieation. 

It has always been a puzzling question to antiquarians 
to assign tho original use of these very numerous and very 
singular structures. They aro, and probably ever will be, 
involved in mystery. Wo shall see to what purpose the 
modern Sard applies them. 

Approaching Temple, commanding a narrow and dUHoult 
pass in tho rugged mountain-road, is a very fine specimen 
of these same ndraghes. It is a favourite haunt of banditti, 
in case of surprise from the military; and is unfortunately 
hut too conveniently placed aa an ambush in a cose of "ven¬ 
detta." 

♦ We had almost lost sight of Baimondo, the jealous im¬ 
passioned admirer of our little Minichina; hut we should 
start with horror if we could see him now, pale, haggard, 
with fiery eye and. dilated nostril. He has been for many 
at the nuraghe watching for his hated foe; his love of 
, Tw® is as nothing compared to his love of revenge. Strange, 


too j for Baimondo in other things is not wont to be thus. 
Ho is a good son and a good nbighhottr, he is usually of a 
mild and generous temper; hut he is a Surd. He has loved 
Mlniohina ever since ho can remember; it is no mere passing 
fancy to him. She was his playfellow when they went toge¬ 
ther to gather tho wild fruits on the still wilder Limhara, 
or tend tho flocks to tho mountain-ledges for pasture. Mini¬ 
china has loved him as a friend, as a brother. She knows 
nothing of what ho fcols ; she thinks it the mad fancy of a 
hot-headed boy: for Minichina has been fascinated by tho 
more manly and more travelled Cicio. 

Again wc see Tempio by moonlight. Tho haloonios aro 
filled with women, and the streets with men hastily enve¬ 
loped iu their huge oabanncddu (cloaks of poculiar form). 
Thoro has heon a strange piercing sliriek, enough almost to 
still the boating of every pulse. A wounded and dying man 
is borne along—^it is Cicio tlio militiaman. We must draw 
tho curtain now, for such scones are too dreadful. But stay, 
reader, there is one more socno. 

Tho poor youth’s remains arc placed'in a rough coffin; 
his head is e.xposed, and an ebony crucifix is placed on his 
breast; and now appear wild nun-likc forms, who rush into 
tho small room as though they were totally ignorant of the 
catasti-opho. They arc tlie “ prcflcclio,’’ or hired mourners, 
of Tempib. At first they give vent to'tho most wild and 
uncontrolled paroxysm of horror: one throws herself upon 
tho ground, gnashing her tooth, and uttering a long low 
groan; another wildly tears her long dishevelled hoir; a 
third stands .transfixed by grief; shriek succeeds to shriek, 
until at length comes a little cdm; when the oldest sibyl, 
standing erect, spreads forth her hands over the murdered 
man, addressing him with a tide of rndo eloquence : 

“ Behold tho young eagle iu the dust, tho young hunter laid low 
by the hand of the spoiler, ohi, ahi, ahi T 

Ho was bravo and bold as a lion when ho searches his prey ; 

Yet was as gentle as a dove, ahi, ahi, aid i 

His spirit was pure as the flame, bis person boautifui as the 
day, abi, dii, ahi 1 

But thy death shdl bo canoelled, thy wounds shall bo returned 
into tho bosom of thy onomy. 

The mountain vulture shall feed on him ; 

Thy bloody shirt shall descend to thino avengers ; 

Tho token of wrath shall bo preserved soorod. 

Best thou iu thy quiet grave, thou too shalt be revenged." 

The bloody shirt is now transmitted to his nearest rela¬ 
tive, to bo preserved as a perpetual incitement to revonge. 
It is a dark side of Sard character—the darkest side—tho 
only shade almost in a bright picture. 


THE STEBEOSCOPE: 

ITS HISTORY, THEORY, AKP AFFLIOATIOH. 

BY SIB DAVID BBEW8TEB, K.H., F.R.S,, &o. [Concluded.] 

On the Applications of the Stereoscope. 

Haviho thus explained the only true method of taking 
binocular pictures, and using them in the Stereoscope, we 
are prepared'for considering its useful applications. M. 
Oelaroche, one of the most eminent of modem paiufors, 
considers photography “ as carrying to suoh perfection cer¬ 
tain of tho essential principles of art, that they must become 
subjects of study and observation oven to the most accom¬ 
plished artist.Tho pointer," ho adds, •“ will obtain 

by this process a quick method of making collections of 
studies which he could not othorwise procure without much 
time and labour, and in a style very far inferior." In point¬ 
ing a landscape, the artist will not content himself with cor¬ 
rect photographic sketches of the trunks and stems of trees, 
of tho texture and markings of their bark, and of tlmse 
peculiarities of structure and of leafage, by which alone the 
trees of tho forest can be distinguished, nor with drawings 
of tho plants and rocks and stones which must enter intotho 
composition of his foregrounds. Ho will take photographs of 
the landscape from different points of view, and at different 
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dlataaoes the iuort interesting portion of bis piotnre, 
and will tibus be ^ble to make the most appropriate selection 
of his point of sig^t. . Sut howevdr useful those materials 
ore when.delinei^ed on a plane surface, he will ^d greatly 
to their yaloe if ho employs a binocular camera, and obtains 
' right and left eye-pictures to be united in the Stereoscope. 
The trunks and stems of his trees will now exhibit them 
natural foundness.' Their leaves and branches will place 
themselves at their proper distance; isnd ho will discover 
certain eifects of lustre and shade which arc invisible in the 
plane photograph, and the cause of other effects which other¬ 
wise ho would have been unable to understand. The stereo¬ 
scopic union of two surfaces produces results which could 
never have been anticipated, and which requires to be care- 
Ailly studied. But independent of these abnormal effects, 
the artist will doubtless derive rnoro assistance from his 
landscape in relief, and from the study of its individual 
parts in all their roundness and apparent distances, than 
when ho examines them in their plabo representations. 
The shadows which the branches and leaves cast upon 
the trunks and stems of his trees he will bo able to trace 
to the causes which produce them. Effects in outline, as 
well as an light and shadow, which would otherwise perplex 
him, will find an explanation in the relative distances and 
differences of the apparent magnitude of individual parts; 
and after becoming familiar with his landscape in relief as 
it exists in nature, ho cannot fail to acquire new principles 
and proccsBos of manipulation. Nature flattened upon paper 
or upon metal, and nature round and plump, and in fresh 
relief from the chisel of the Divine sculptor, must teach very 
different lessons to the intelligent and aspiring artist. 

In the arts of sculpture and architecture, the Stereoscope 
will be found particularly valuable. In every locality around 
him the landscape-painter has an ample choice of materials; 
but the sculptor has no such advantage. H e must quit his 
home, and study, either in his own or in foreign countries, 
the models of ancient and modern art; but however great 
bo his powers of delineation, ho will find it an impossible 
task to execute a correct drawing of a statue, or of a group 
of statues, owing to the over-varying light and shadows 
under which ho-sees it. By photography, however, he can 
obtain the most correct copies in a few minutes, and obtain 
them in every aspect of the statue,' with the lights and 
shades as they existed at a particular instant. Ho is thus 
able to see the precise forms which these lights and shades 
embody, and to derive all the instruction which cbuld bfe 
furnished by the moat perfect drawings. But however 
valuable these plane pictures may bo compared with those 
executed by the pencil, their value will be increased ten-fold' 
when they are taken with the binocular camera, and with 
small lenses, in the manner wo have described. In the Ste¬ 
reoscope the sculptor will reproduce the statue in true re¬ 
lief iff all its aspects, and will derive from its study all the 
advantages which the original itself would have furnished. 
In one sense, indeed, the creations of the Stereoscope are 
superior to tho originals from which they were taken. Their 
forms are absolutely stationary, and th 9 artist will discover 
in them what he never could have seen in their marble pro- 
tot^es. 

In taking busts and full-length statues from the living 
spbject, the sculptor will derive equal advantage. Binocu¬ 
lar pictures of the subject, or of any portion of it, may be 
taken and^ raised into relief; and from such pictures, executed 
on one side of the globe, an lurtist on the other side may 
complete an admirable statue. The dying and the dead 
■ tbus be modelled without the rude contact of a mask; 
and th^ cherished forms perpetuated which affection or 
g^titnde has endeared. In aroWtacture and all the decora- 
t^e arts, where ornamental forms are gflven to solid ma- 
mnals, the binocular camera and the Stereoscope are in- 
dtspeiuahle auxiliaries. The carvings of ancient, medieval, 
or m^ein art, may be copied and reproduced in relief, what- 
evOT M the material from which they hare been cut. The 
non forms pf Gothic architecture, and the more olassiool 


productions of Ghreek and Boman genius, will swell the art¬ 
ist’s portfolio, and possess all tho value of casts. 'With the 
help of the kaleidoscope, tho modem artist may create on 
infinite variety of those forms of symmetry which enter so 
largely into the decorative arts; and if tho individual forms 
which constitute the symmetrical picture are themselves 
solid, the binocular kaleidoscopic picture taken photogro- 
phiciJly will be raised into tho original relief of thoir com¬ 
ponent parts. 

But it is not merely tp tho decorative branches of arohi-. 
tocturo that the Stereoscope is applicable. Tho noblest 
edifloos, civil, religious, or military, which he could other¬ 
wise study only as a traveller, and represent in hurried and 
imperfect sketches, will, when taken binoculorly, stand be¬ 
fore the architect in their full relief, reflecting to his eye tho 
very lights and shadows which at a given hour tho sun cast 
I upon their walls. 

To the engincor, the mechanist, and tho constructor of 
instruments of all kinds, the Stereoscope will bo of inestim¬ 
able value. Plans of sections, and even perspective views 
of machines and scientific apparatus, arc often ill fitted to 
give any idea of their construction, and of the relative po¬ 
sition of their parts; hut the stereoscopic combinations of 
one or two binocular pictures will remove, in many cases, 
the difficulty of comprehending them, and enable the stu¬ 
dent to understand, or the teacher to explain, tho mode in 
which their parts are put together, and tho manner in which 
they act. 

The importance of stereoscopic photography to natural 
history and other sciences can hardly he exaggerated. To 
tho animal-painter tho Stereoscope will afford the same ad¬ 
vantages as it does to tho portrait-painter. The photographic 
process is now so sensitive, that animals may bo taken 
with gi'cat accuracy ; and in proof of this, we have now be¬ 
fore us the portrait of a dog, in which the definition is so 
perfect that tho slightest trace of unsteadiness cannot be 
perceived. In like manner the wild denizens of tho jungle 
or of the plains may be token captivo in their finest atti¬ 
tudes and in their most restless moods; and when such bin¬ 
ocular pioUu-es are raised into relief, they will be valuable 
auxiliaries to the .naturalist, and oven to tho painter and poet 
whoso works may require an acquaintance with tho brutes 
that perish. 

Ill reproducing the creations of the fossil world, the trees 
and plants which deck the earth, and tho inhabitants of the 
ocean and of the air, tho Btcrcosoopc will lie equally useful. 
With tho microscopic binocular camera the insect-world 
may ho drawn, and exhibited in relief in the Stereoscope; 
and roots and bulbs, fruits and seeds, of every kind may bo 
thus exhibited in all their varicdiioss and solidity. 

The preceding observations prepare us for appreciating 
the v,alue of the Stereoscope in education. If a sound mea¬ 
sure of national education is to he attempted, it must bo car¬ 
ried on by methods very different from those now hi use. It 
is mainly through the eye that the knowledge of facts and 
things can be correctly imparted and permanently fixed in 
the mind; and truthful pictures, instruments, models, and 
the products of nature and of art themselves, are the means 
which the teacher must employ. Every school, tliorofore, 
ought to have its educational museum; hut even if such 
an addition should he made to our educational institutions, 
there would still be thousands of objects which could only 
be studied in their pictures or in their models. Photo^aphy 
thus becomes an invaluable instrument in furnkshing us 
with accurate representations of every object which it is 
desirable to describe and explain in the instruction of youth; 
but as the permanence of such pictures is a matter of some 
doubt, it is fortunate that the now art of Galvanography, 
invented by Mr. Paul Protsch, enables us, by a cheap pro¬ 
cess, to give to photographs tho permanence of engravings, 
and to employ thorn in tho illustration of educational works. 

But however useful they may be in the absence of tho 
objects themselves, engravings oi solids, or combinations of 
soUds at different distances from the eye^ and lying in vari- 
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oug plaoog, are in many cageg unintelligible to ordinary, 
traders; and therefore, on this ground alone, wo cannot but 
appreciate the advantages of pictures in stereoscopic relief, 
not only in instructing youth, but in diffusing knowledge. 
By such pictures the most correct notions will bo obtained 
of the various objects of natural history which the scholar 
can never see,—of the forms and attitudes of animal life,— 
of the trees and plants of distant zones, which yield the 
’materials of our food, or of our luodiuine,—and of those vari¬ 
ous minerals, fossils, and gems, which have become interest¬ 
ing from their rarity and value. 

In the study of physical geography, the ])Ui)iI will admire 
In their true relief the gigantic mountain-range in its abrupt 
clovations or its recoding acclivities, the solitary mountain 
iioary with snow or glowing with fire, the volcano disgorging 
its burning missiles, the ioohorg fixed on the shove or float¬ 
ing on the. deep, the glacier and its moraines sinking gently 
into the plains, the caves and eavonis which have b(!en 
excavated by the ocean or by man, and even the colossal 
wave with its foaming crest dashing its liquid burden on 
tho shore. 

With no less interest will the student, as well as the 
historian and tho antiquary, admire in tho iStoreoscope the 
structures of civilisation,—tho work of Imnian hands. In 
their original or ruined gi-andour, and as if warmed hy the 
sun which shone upon their ■walls, will bo seen the barh.arie 
monuments which sovereign.s have reared to perpetuate 
their names, the gorgeous palaces of kings, tlie lofty tciuplcs 
of piety or of superstition, the bastions and strongholds of 
war, and the hninhler though more chcrislicd memorials 
which a grateful nation has roared to genius, or the domestic 
affections have consecrated to love. 

The application of tli6 Stereoscope to the purposes of 
amusement are so numerous tljat wo can here refer only to 
a few of them, and direct those who may wish to juji sue 
the subject further to niy published treatise. Uvery scien¬ 
tific experiment, though employed principally to amuse, 
must necessarily bo iu-stnictivc ; and the history of seionce 
presents us with numerous cxanii>les of great men who have 
been led to invoniion and discovery hy tlie ])jiilosophical 
toys of their chiklliood. Lithe extensive list of more than 
a thousand binocular pictures issued liy the London iStereo- 
scopie Oonipany, there are LOO under tlie, title of “Miscel¬ 
laneous subjects of the ‘ Wilkie'eliaracter,” wliieli contain 
many liiimorons seencs in coniiiioii life. Tor the piiriiose of 
amusement the photogi’aplier may give a ghostly a.spoct to 
one or more oflii.s- figure,s, and exhibit lliciii a.s “thin air” 
among the' solid realities of the stercoseopio groiqi. While 
a party is oeeiipicd with what is serious or gay, a figure, 
male, female, or animal, may be made (o apjiear in tlie 
midst of them with all the attributes of tlie .siipernatiiral. 
Tlie figure might oceiqiy inoro than one place in the pic¬ 
ture, and different individuals might he made to gazc'npon 
one or other of llie visions hefore Uioiii. Fur tliis purpose-" 

‘ the individuals in the givinp must liave their portraits nearly 
finished in the hinoeiilar camera, in tho attitude and w'itli 
the expression appropriate to the occasion. The figure or 
figures, suitably attired, must then walk quickly into the 
places assigned them, stand a few seconds in the inaipor 
attitudes, and retire as quickly as they entered. If the ex¬ 
periment lias been well pcrfoniiod, the intruding figures will 
ho shadowy and transparent, and -will have the appearance 
of Bupornatnral personages. If one of the lenses of the 
camera ho shut up during the latter part of the operation, 
the shadowy figures will he formal only on one of tho pic- 
turos, and they will bo flat and without relief, if required. 

The beautiful effect of dissolving-views may he obtained 
hy executing hiiiOoular dissolving pictures, and oomhiiiing 
thoni in the Kterooscoiie, so that all tho figures and objects 
*may appear in true relief. 

There are many otiicr purposes of amusement and in¬ 
struction to vyhioh the Stereoscope may be applied; and wo 
have no doubt that booths will soon be opelied at our fairs 
and racc-coiirscs in ■which the wonders of the -world may 


be exhibited stercoscopically to thousands, by making their 
binocular pictures move before a fixed circle of stereosoupeS. 
The hundred views of Home, published hy the London Bt^ 
reoscopic Company, would thus exhibit to tho nntravelled, 
and bring to the recollection of the traveller, all -that.is in¬ 
teresting and curious in tho dtoMial city. •= 

POLYOLOT HEALINGS IN PROVERBS. 

UY WAITEH K. KELLV. 

It.is a good noiiSK that keveb 8 TDMWXB. To wliioh some 
add, and “ A good wife that never griunhlos.”—None are 
faultless. The priest errs at tho altar, say tho Italians: 
JSrra il prete alV tiUare. A monibor of tho Farliamont 
of Toulouse, apolojpfling to tho king oj; his minister for 
the judicial niuvdov of Galas perpetrated by that body, 
quoted the proverb, Il n'y a si hon eltcval q(d ne hronche, — 
It is a good horse, &c,. He was answered: A horse, granted; 
but the whole stable I 

Welt, dkoun is jialp done. —^Tersely translated from tho 
Horati.aii pentameter, Dimidium facti qni hene ctepit kabet. 
“A heard lathered is half shaved,” say the Spaniards. 
“The main -work is to begin” (French). In an article on the 
“ Phtl()SO])liy of Proverh.s,” the autlior of tlic Curiosities of 
Literature gives an exauiple from the Italian which seems 
of peculiar interest, " for it is perpetuated hy Dante, and is 
connected with the character of Milton.” Besides those dis- 
linetions it lui.s a lliird (not surmised hy Di.sracli), as a 
linguislie ourio 8 it 3 '; for tliough it eon-sists of but four words, 
and those among th(! eoujnionest in the language, its literal 
uieaniag is undetermined, and diametrically opposite Intcr- 
ju-etalions have been given of it oven by native authorities. 
Cosu falta capa ha is the proverb in question, which some 
nndcrslaud as signifying, “A deed done has an end.” It is 
tints rendered by Torriano, in 10(16; whilst Giusti, in 1853, 
explains it .as meaning, “A deed done has a beginning," or 
in otlier words, if you would aeeoinplish anj’ thing, j’ou must 
not content yourself with pondering over it for over, but 
must proceed to aclion. Such another instance of divided 
ppinion respecting the import of four familiar words in a 
sinqdy-construotcd sentence is probably ndt to bo found in 
the history of modcrn.languages. 

Thi.s proverb is the “ bad word” to which tradition 
a,scribes the origin of tlie civil wars that long desolated 
Tuscany. When Buondolmonte broke his ongageinciit with 
a lady of tho Amadei family and married another, tho kin.s- 
men of the iiijured lady assembled to consider how they 
should deal with the oflender. Tlioj' inclined to pass sen¬ 
tence of death njion him; hut their fear of tho evils that 
miglit ensue from that decision long held them in suspense. 
At hist, Mosea Lan-.berti cried out, that " those who talk of 
many things effect nothing," quoting, says Macehiavclli, 
“ that trite and common adage, Cosa fatta capo ha." This 
decided tho question, lluondelmoute was murdered; and the 
deed immediately involved Florence in those mi.scrablo con¬ 
flicts of Gnolplis (uid Qhibellinos, from wliioli she had stood 
aloof until then. The “ bad word" uttered by Mosea has 
hoon immortalised hy Danto [Inferno, xxviii.), and variously 
rendered by his English translators. Gary presents the- 
passage thus: 

" Then one 

Maim’d of each hand uplifted in the gloom 
Tho blooding stumps, that they with gory spots 
. Bullied his face, and cried, ' llememher tnoo 
Of Mosea too—I who, alas, exclaimed, 

Tlie deed once done, there is an end—^that proved 
A seed of sorrow to the 'ruscan raoo,' ” 

Wright’s version is: 

" Then one deprived of both his hands, who stood 
Lifting the bleeding stumps amid the dim . .. lO 

Dense air, so that his face was stained with blood, 

Cried, ‘ In thy mind let Mosea bear a plaoe, 
ypio said, alu. Deed done is well b(^n,-> 

Words fraught with evil to tho Tuscan race.’ ” 

Disraeli adopts Cary’s interpretation of the proverb, and 
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! .does,nPfi ^wrii to su^ot that it pan lukvo any. other. Milton 
.appeaije to have ppoCit ^'iha wune sensa. . '‘When deeply 
engagedi" »ays Bbraeli, “in ..writing JDefence of the 
People, an4 varuad that it migiit tennmato in hia blindness, 
bo losolutoly opnoinded his work, ezclaiming with great 
ma^animlty, although the datal prog^stication had been 
ncconiplishod, Cota fatta. capo ha I Did this proverb also 
inilucuoe his decision oh that gi'eat national event, u'hen the 
must Iionest-niinded flUctnated between doubts and fears T' 



AET IN THE DWELIJNd.—No. I. 


That eostlincas is not tastofulncss, and that expense does not 
necessarily result in elegance, we scareely noed illustration 
to prove. Wo must all of us lie acquainted with more tlitni’ 
one establishment liberally decorated and fnrnisbed, [ihout 
which wealth has been lavishly di.stributed, anil where 
nothing is lacking hut the hanuonising taste, the sense of 
Isiauty, gi’aco, and “ fitness,” wliioh alone can make a con¬ 
gruous whole out of the various cloniorits which oompriso 
the interior appointments of a dwelling. 

. Now, to reverse the rule, does good taste necessarily 
involve expense?—in those days at least. Grace of form 
may l>c had in many of the very simplest and cheapest 
materials. Hannony of colour in arningcment is to be at¬ 
tained only through the possossion of a correct eye for the 
same, which among i^dueated classes is quite as likely to 
belong to a poor as to a rich man. Finally, the sense of 
.fitness, as shown in the decorations and furnituro of a house, 
is a property of the same intarigihlo hut very valuable kind, 
which nature, W'ho adores the theory of “ compcusatioiiB,” 
often bestows on those who have little else wherewithal to 
make Horne externally beautiful. 

Do we not all know the aspect of the “ handsomely fur¬ 
nished house,” with its hoavy^ grandeur .and sombre elabora¬ 
tion ? Wliy will ])eople, design, and otlior people maim-! 
faoturo, and more pe.oplo buy, such articles of furnituro as i 
the colossal sideboard, that is sure to weigb down one side 
of till) iliuiiig.room? Olnss, china, plate,' are reduced to 
specks on its broad polislioil surface. Such a field is rather 
fit for tho reception of a well-sisied cannon, or something 
similarly in proiiortion. If not wainscoted of some dismal 
colour, the walls are lined with a dark flock paper, lust,jeless 
in hue, ponderous in pattern, to match tho carpet, which 
partakes of both these eharacteristics. On which cai-pet, and 
against which walls, arc ranged in regular array the square- 
comered chairs, each ono of which requires a man’s strength 
to move from its place; and all of which eolloetlvely com¬ 
prise 08 large an amount of straight lines' and angles as 
eeuld possibly bo included in the given quantity of space. 
Weightily fall tho ourtains,—solemn curtains, that imjiart 
something of their colour to the very daylight as it enters 
in. 'The looking-glass, oven—that specially lightening and 
brightening jmrtion of a 'Voom’s arrangements—in this case 
cannot fulfil its vocation in either particular. There is no 
colour but that of the sad-hued walls for it to reflect, no 
glanipng light, nb stray gleam, or flush, or glow for it to 
multiply; for none of these are here. 

Dismal magnificence 1 ill-favoured costliness! A oot- 
tage-pwlour is fairer to the eyes, wliolesoraer to tho mind, 
Sven though tho paper on its wiills, of simple pattern and 
colounng, cost but twopence tt yard, and its carpet be of 
homely web and modest dcsif^, in keeping with the fresh 
niuslin-curtains and the ^rcli-Wood chairs; which chairs, how* 
ever, may have curved backs os bboomingly as any in the land. 


All tho bad taste in tho world, however, docs not run in 
the direction of tho massive and tho dreary. Tho ornate, 
tbo gaudy, and the flimsy schools have each their numerous 
diaeiples. Otherwise, who would buy tho vast stocks of be- 
floworedand bo-arabesquedpapKir-bangings, carpets, damask, 
and other materials, that are continually assaulting our 
eyes, taking them unawares, and addressing them, so to say, 
in lar^ capitals pleiitcously interspersed with notes of ad¬ 
miration? Whose homes would bo dcimratcd with those 
bu^e painted china ornaments, anil their yet more flaming 
I potichomanic imitations ? And what would be the final 
destination of lialf-o-hundrcd nameless articles in papier, 
mache, ormolu, laeqnor-work, &c., oven to the homo-mado 
productions, tho knitted, netted, and crochet antfmacossarsi 
chair-coverings, and plcttiro-fromo nets, which in some 
houses soem to porvado the very air with a fluffy flavour 
as of much cotton. 

Used in inudcratioii, these things arc to be admired; but 
Inodoratiou is the fairy balance which good taste alone 
employs. The first necessity with your iqjudicious de¬ 
corator is to run into extremes, and to have too much of 
things both good and.bad- 

There are two or three very simple primary rules wbioii 
are to be well borne in mind in these cases,—negative rules 
or cautions, for the most part; as, for instance, that rooms 
should neither he a-flamc with colour nor swamped with 
misty drabs or vague hrowms. Some one tint should pre¬ 
dominate in furiiiture and de'corations ; if bright, the con¬ 
trasting colours should subdue; if pale or negative, on 
lighten it. AV'hoso loves ‘‘ colour” will do well to lino his 
walls and floors with some cloudy gi-ay or sepia hue, to 
form an approiiriato haekgrounil for tho dashes of smisot- 
rod, intense jiurplo, or orangc-yelloiv, which aro sure to 
be gradiiallj', if not at once, introduced into tho picture. 
Warning is perhaps scarcely needed against large-patterned 
,carpet.s or paperings for small rooms. Most jicuple have 
"noticed that it does not conduce to good “feet when a 
limited area is decorated with sorae’spaoious design, four 
or five repetitions of which mark tho extreme dimensions of 
wall or floor. 

Again, tho stylo of the furniture ni.ay and always should 
be consistent with the projiortions oftlie apartment for which 
it is intended. To crowd a narrow ehamher with chairs, 
t.ahles, and sofas, even though tlmy he elegant in shape and 
inaforial, is to give tho efl'eut of a luayasin rather than a 
homo. Much Wood and silk and velvet and gilding require 
space to set tliein off, and to relieve the eye. Large lofty 
rooms, on the other hand^aro apt to, look dreary and bare if 
timply furnished; though this is by many dcgi'ces the lesser 
evil of the two. Eut it will easily he reeggnisod how grateful 
to tho eye is tho full sweep of coloured drapery that bi-eaks 
the long line of windows in such a room; and how tbo 
jiietures hung here and .there are valuable not only u$ 
...pictures, but boeaiiso they form little oases of brightness 
and warmth on the tracUless monotony of the walls. For 
tho some reason a chandelier in a largo room is always a 
graceful object. Elegant in itself (and among modern art- 
nianufacturus few arc brought to sncli a degree of perfection 
ill design and execution), it has the gift, like water and 
trees and flowers, of coiniminicating something of its own 
grace to suri'ounding objects. Tho still life of a room lit 
from above in this matiner has always a-certain added 
charm, difficult to describe, but iinmcdiatcly perceptible. 

But this, as has been said, is only desirable where there 
is plenty of space. A chandelier in a small room is an im- 
portinehoe. lii a small room, so fur from the eye requiring 
superfluous objects to rest on, it needs all the “breathing 
space*’ possible to enable it to do justice to what is neces¬ 
sarily there. 

Eurthoniiore, in the arrangement of furuiture care s^uld 
bo taken, and the ehoiaoter of tho apartment duly fe'racm- 
bored. 'Where the area is small, it is well to contrive that 
tho heavier objects shall not "be obtrusiv.ely new the entrance. 
A clear way to the door is always a desideratum, and the 
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lack of this, causes many yooms to appear 
more inconvemently small than they really 
are. The hoktiian^ of the contents of a room 
is an important consideration in all cases. A 
migration of chairs, tables, sofas, and piano, 
to one point can only ho held exciisahle when 
stress of weather driyos them all about the 
hearth. Then, indeed, the ofifect becomes 
nest-llke and cosy, and what is lost in one I 
Way is gained in another. But on ordinary 
occasions the ordinary rule should be held 
in view, both as regards pictures, looking- 
glasses, consoles, brackets, &c., the orna¬ 
mental as well as the necessary details of a 
room. Distribute,—it is nut enough to as¬ 
semble together,—and as far as possible ar¬ 
range that each object shall assimilate or re¬ 
lievo, harmonise or contrast, with its neigh¬ 
bours. A little thought in these particulars 
will often lead to effective results. Much 
may be done, though with- small piatcrials, 
towards the beautifying and improving even 
the humblest Home. 


COEEESrONDENCE. , 

Madam,—^A s the early-lighted lamp, and 

the welcome fire, of the chilly evenings warn 

us tliat our summer wanderings and seaside 

rambles must now give place to the indoor 

sociabilities of that winter which forms at 

least three-fourths of an Englishman's year, W 

would you allow me to offer a sugge-stion for ; ^ 

the attainment of that most desirable, but 

in the kitchen. In ^ 

tlioBO days, as long ' 

as the fowls were 

done to a turn, and _ on*™™, vise i 

the jellies sparkled uiibrokcii in “ the glass of fashion” or “ the 
mould of form,” our hostess felt she had provided abundant 
entertainment; while during the intervening and intrusive 
hours between tea and supper, her guests were loft to while' 
away as best they might the period of suspense. Wo are 
growing into a late-dining and Hght-supper-eating people; 
but there still are left relies of the good old times. Should 
you bo present at a riunion, where the company, dressed 
■with elaborate elegance, have remained during the entire 
evening placed" in rows against the wall, the stillness only 
broken by a periodical cjuadrillc, tin-own off as the culminat¬ 
ing crisis of dullness, or by a sentimental ditty, <jf which 
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I society,—^where three or four dozen human 

L beings shuiHe and spin round and round, tiU 

A exhausted nature retires to recruit itselfwith 

^ stale pastry, served by stale waiters, under 

Sjr the awspices of a'barley-suger temple,and its 

j. appropriate divinity—^the trijQo ? Now allow 

.me to iEustrate my suggMtion ■with my own 
experience. After suffering some years the 
expense, the fatigues, and the anxieties of 
p IP ' party-giving, wo have succeeded in substi- 

F Mi ^ tuting and in rendering acceptable an even- 

ingin which the scattered ftagments of” a lit¬ 
tle music” are gathered and toanged to foi-m 
the foodfoT three orfOUr hqurs social pleasure. 

We are a musical family, and wo count 
several musical families oanong our acquaint¬ 
ance; with whoso aid an ainateur conceit 
hy no moans contemptible oan he provided. 
"Wo moot and invite oar friends at seven 
o’clock (they don’t come till past eight; hut 
that is because they are not yet sufficiently 
educated). Qur progi-ammo includes at least 
one of the instruineiital trios of Beethoven, 
Eenssiger, Hummel, Haydn, &c.; for we 
boast among our forces a violin and violoii- 
eollo, as well as the universal liialio. Of 
vocal coiieortcd music — glees, madrigals, 
part-songs,■&€.,—their very abundance pie- 
' eludes" mention. I would only si>ocify I bo 
Orpheus Glees,” as a treasury in them- 
plvj' selves. Of eoin-sc there is the usual s]irink- 

r JnB ling of songs "— occasionally one of the 

' ArM better modern drawing-room morccuux; 

<3 _ while a spirited overture, played as a 

duet on the piano, is an invariable sue- 

anco of what they 

' term " those dry 

things ” ■— only, 

nw. COASPSKU.] • _ please, good people, 

don’t talk quite so loud. At half-past nine tea aud coffee arc 
served in the diuiug-room, with an abundance of cake, bis¬ 
cuits, and brood-aud-buttor, of whicb, knowing no supper will 
follow, every body partakes cordially; after wluch a little more 
music, generally of a lighter kind, and two of three imj^ompiu 
quadrilles, scud our guests home about half-past eleven; and 
1 may add, that their assurances of having ” passed a most 
pleasant evening” are verified hy the faot .that they always 
come again. I’hus lialf-a;-dozon really sociable and eiyoyablo 
gatherings may be given for less than the cost 4^ trouble 
of one evening-party; while the fund of previous enjoyment, 
the meetings for practice, in which the only drawback is tbo 


notliing can be poorer than the -B-ords, if you except the necessity ofieavingoff (especially with out first violin; but 
music, you will find these arc symptoms, “slow” (in modern then violins, be they good, bad, or indiflforent, arc invariably 


parlance) hut “ sure,” of an excellent supper,—a supper lack¬ 
ing no traditional dainty, and with a profusion of heavy wiiios, 


whi<4( a*e'imbibed by the gentlemen after the departure of fear, a little more. 


enthusiasts)—all prove that music, like mercy, “hlcsseth 
him who gives” as well as “ him who takes”—sometimes, I 


the ladies with an audible hilarity most unsuspected in those Hero is my experiem 
black-cQ(rted sttemuitles of the drawing-room. This, I^oon- liave not in themselves, 
fess, is the q^epi^oli now-a-days. But is the more modern rosourcoB to gain the like 
evculug-parQp ^ rifearcr approximation to the pleasures of 


Hero is my experience; and there arc surely few who 
have not in themselves, or among their friends, sufficient 
rosourooB to gain the like.—I remain, madam, &c. 

M.C. 
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tioius among; which they live, ore equally strange to us; and 
the expansion of their imagpuation is so gigantic, that our 


Ox all those painters who hav# founded their manner upon 
tha*f of Wilkie, Mr. Faed holds by far the highest place. 

HiB.$ictuceii, admirable in detail, are elaborately finished, 
and their surface and tone leave little to be wished. The 
subject here pOBsqsses all the artist's usual merits. It is 
full of quiet domestic poetry,.is simple without being coarse, 
and natqral without being vulgoi'. It has also a touch of 
dry humour, which is as national as any of Wilkie’s touches. 
A lon^day in a child's life is hinted in the scone before us. 
Despotic and prepared for aggression sits the mother, aware 
yet not betraying her knowledge of approaching rebellion. 
With careful and nimble hands, and wise matronly cafe, 
she peels the potatoes; and seems absurhed in her task. Her 
neat cap and kerchief and trim gown show the orderly regu¬ 
lating mind, and help to give contrast and tell the story. 
Nestling by her side is the good child, looking with horror 
and wonder at the pouting sinner who howls sullenly in the 
corner. Behind is the barefooted brother, as much elated at 
the bully’s diseunifituro as is tlio industrious sister, who 
sews and smiles. On the floor is a child threatening a 
begging dog. The auxiliarie.s of the scene are exeelleiil; 
the brown pitcher with the speck of liglit on it, the dead 
hare, the key, the harness, the bottles, the wa»h-tub, the old 
eiicst of drawers, the mug, and above all, the quiet musing 
dog, are stored together without lueagrcnesa and without 
crowding. But lot us not forget the hero,—the future run¬ 
away, the scapegrace, the mad varlot of the village, tho 
fellow wlio will poach and rob hon-robsts, and wlio is the 
“ ne’er do weel” hinted at in sermons about the “ prodigal 
son,” which draw tears from old Moneybags, tlio rich at¬ 
torney who cut off Ills son and heir with sixpenoo. How 
eoUectod and stiffened with sliibborune.ss tho bristly-headed 
dog stands, one hand feeling the stolon walnuts in his 
pocket, and the other clutching a porridge-spoon ! His face 
is a wonderful struggle of fear, rage, and vexation. To ho 
laughed at and pitied and disregai'dcd are bad enough, any 
of them alone ; but all together te.ars him to pieces. We 
leave elf with a heterodox sympathy' ibr tho reprobate, such 
us poor Lamb used to feel for “Hsaii.” We need not enlarge 
on the rich colour, the mellow dark and soft light, of this 
execlleut picture. 


THE DEATH OF LOVE. 

VaOM THE HIHDOO MYTHOLOUV. 
BY P. PIJLSZK.Y. 


Hindoo mythology is less known among tlio reading public 
than might he oxpootod from the comioclion between Engl.and 
and her Indian empire. Sanscrit scholars speak in tho high¬ 
est terms about the beauties of Hindoo lyric and dramatic 
poetry. Missionaries have day after day to ooiitoud against 
the myths of India; officers and officials of tho East India 
Company are surrounded by. monuments of art connected 
yvith tliis mythology, and live in daily contact with millions 
for whom it is more than u sport of poetical imagination. 
Still people at homo caa’e little to become acquainted with 
those tales, which for grandeur of conception and fluisli 
in the most minute details are at least equal to the religious 
myths of classical Glreeee. Tho reason of this apparently 
strange neglect is, however, easily explained. History and 
education conneot us closely with the culture of the Greeks 
and Romans; in fact, our civilisation is to a certain degree 
thoir Icmtimate offspring. Up to the present day we learn 
mir first lossons of mathematics from Euclid; and Homor and 
Hmaos, Livy and Thucydides, remind us not only of Hollas 
and ^of the eternal city on the Tiber, but likewise of our 
siiudies in the schoolroom and college. Such is not tho case 
with the literature of the Hindoos. Thoir language, their 
ideas, the scenes of nature they describe, the political rela- 


more sober and subdued tafete cannot enjoy it fully. For 
&e English public, therefore, it is somewhat difficult to ap¬ 
preciate the exuberant stylo of Hindoo mythology ; tliough 
some of the tales are so graceful, that, in spite of the fin'eign 
stamp impressed upon them by a tropical climate, they can¬ 
not fail to please. 

The Hindoo adores nature, its destructive as its creative , 
power; he recognises a soul in every thing living, and be¬ 
lieves in tho tran.siuigration of tho soul. He throws, there¬ 
fore, the corpse of his beloved one into the Ganges, or into 
tho fire, the sooner to bo dissolved into its original utoius by 
the pure elements. The Yoga,—that is to say, tho losing of 
tho Individuality in ooiitomplatiou—a deathlike state,—ho- 
iiig tho noblest aim of Hindoo life, and tho highest dogroo of 
sanctity and happiness, death itseli'has no terrors for him ; 
ho tlirows himself cheerfully under tho wheels of the tri¬ 
umphal car of Siva at Juggernaut, and tho widow aseends 
voluntarily tlie pile with the oorpso of her husband. De¬ 
struction in India being always followed by immediate re¬ 
generation, creation is viewed as a continuous cycle of ono 
and the' same life, always changing its forms ; tlio Hindoo 
therefore believes that 

" Like as men throw away old garments and clothe thomsolvos 
in a new attire, 

Thus the soul loaves tho body and migrates iuto another.” 

I'or him nature is the incarnation of Godhead; accordingly 
ho has tho greatest reverence and the deepest feeling for 
it; and ho adorns his works of art with flowers in sueli pro¬ 
fusion, that man aud'Iiis action is often obliterated, and be¬ 
comes only tlio accessory of the adormneiit. Still it is not 
ill an ai'bitrary way that tho Hindoo shdtls his flowers on 
his poetry and his sculpture ; they have always their syni- 
holieal nleaning. 

During the inundations in tho rainy season, when tlio 
earth is almost lost under the waters in the valley of the I 
Ganges, it is the lotus-flower alone ^ (tho petals of wiiieh 
float upon the wave) that gives evidence tlial the vital iiowers 
of tlie eai'th have not hceii destroyed by tho flood. Aceonl- 
ingly, the lotus-flower bceanic the symbol of life and crea¬ 
tion ; it is the emblem of all tlio gods, peculiarly sacred to 
Brahma, the creator. 

The goddess of beauty, who is also the goddess of nature, 

—siiiee nature is always beautiful, and the beautiful always 
natural,—is in the same symbolical way tho wife of Siva, 
tho god of deslruetioii. She holds a flower in her hand, but 
a snake coils around it; for enjoyment is blended with dan¬ 
ger, and life and beauty with death. 

Tho representation of K.ama, tho god of love, is one of 
tho most graceful spooimens of Hindoo iniagiiialioii. I.iko 
the classical Cupid, ho is a smiling boy with liow and arrows. 

He rides n])i)n a gaudy and loquacious parrot; liis bow is 
a bent sngar-cano adorned by wreaths of flo'^vers; its string 
, is formed by a row of flying bees, and the arrowjs a lily. 
Thus the Hindoo tries, in a syiiibolieal way, to express tiiu 
gentleness and sweetness, the inconstancy and the stings, of 
love by one oomprehensi'^ iiiiage. 

Kama, the beautiful god, so runs tho legend, stood unco 
on tho banks of tho Ganges; and adniiriiig liis own ebarms 
in the mirror of tho river, ho exclaimed, “A single, glance 
shows clearly that neither gods nor men can resist iiioand, 
ill his mind, he passed all the gods in review’ who Inid til- 
ready been subdued by him; but lie did not undertake to 
count tho innumerable multitude of liis slaves among man¬ 
kind, for tliey arc coming and going like tlio flowers of spring. 
Forgetful of all around him, lie was suddenly roused from 
tho admiration of his own beauty by Eeva,—his faithful wife, 
tho goddess of delight,—telling liiiii to awake and to floe,, 
for Siva is appniacliing, tlie three-oyed god of deatruetion. 

But Kama replied, “ Sliould none of my arrows be fit for the 
•Corec god? See, lleva, tliat even the destroyer of worlds can¬ 
not escape loveand he shot his strongest arrow straight 
into the bosom of Siva. The destroyer, feeling suddenly 














: T3SS? '^A'H^3KkL lit 


> A iKin «tA» dhMi<; W hMt a git^iiad • 

ohMri the lif^t hone are bm t' 

A MtUe aad a aheer, the great giuss are hare 1 
With a cheer they wheel itottnd ahd fboe tiie fi>e I 
Ae the troc^re whbet dbdtit, their lot^^ewords are out> 

With h tniiiqi^' aad a ehout, in the/ go I” 

There is electricity in such writing as this. It most 
rouse every heart that can be roused at all. We are bound 
to add, howevor, that the effect of the poem suffers from its 
length, especially from that of the int^uctiem. 

Before we pass from the Crimea, let us listen to a song 
the mere tune of which conveys the v^ soul of Oallio 
valour,—that mercurial gayety which m^es, the camp a 
balbroom, and dances fantastically to the alarums of death: 

" 0, a gallant sans peur 
is the merry chasMur, 

With his ian&ron horn and his rifle ping-pang 1 
And his grand havresack 
Of gold on his back. 

His pistol cric-orao! 

And his sword oling-olong 1 

O, to see him blytlie and gay 
From some hot and bloody day. 

Come to dance tlie night away till the bugle blows ' au rang,* 
With a wheel and a whirl 
And a wheeling waltzing girl, 

And his bow, ' ploCe aux dames !* and his oath, * ibu et sang!’ 
And his hop and his fling 
Till his gold and silver ring , 

To tlio clatter and the olash of his sword oling-clong I 
But hark, 

Thro’ the dark, 

Up goes the well-known shout! 

The drums beat the turn out! 

Cut short your courting, Monsieur I’Amant!. 

Saddle I mount I march ! trot I 
Down comes the storm of shot. 

The foe is at the charge | Bn avant t 

His jolly havresack 
Of gold is on hU back. 

Hear his pistol cric-crao! hear his rifle ping-pang ! 

Vivo rEmjjfrour! 

And where’s the Chasseur 1 


That kills aU terms of pHda His £ervanta sit 
Ba emplies touad his empire; and outspread 
As iani beneath the w^er. Q my Ood, 

St* hi^4om hMr the half all Thy ttart f' 

:Tbe knoizlit.itever fell upon the serf with more tcn-iblo 
foboe than that of these avenging lines upon his tyrants: 

" The serf is in his hut; the unsaored dre 
Who can beget no honour. Lo, his mate, 

Dim thro’ the reehdng garlic—she whose womb 

. Both shape bis ignorant shame, and whom young slave 
In some mr field thickens a knouted bide 
For baser generations. 

• « *-« « • * ■ 

At her stolid side 

The girl that shall be suoh a thing as she 
Suckles the babe sho would not mth the milk 
A bondmhid owes her master.” 

It has always been held a crowning result of imagination, 
that it can seize upon some outward form, and so quicken it 
with human passion that we feel the very heart of man 
throb beneath the material typo. Lot us apply this test to 
the present writer. In the poem called “ Dead-Maid's Pool,” 
a mother demented with grief for a self-destroyed child seeks 
the fatal waters in which the latter has perished. The mother 
apostrophises an ash-tree that bends over them, like the evil 
genius of the place. We have seen just such an ash. Tlio 
description of it is as minute and true to fact as if it were a 
piece of natural history. Nothing is strained to make the 
imago fit the idea; yet every leaf of the unconscious tree 
shakes, to the wretched mother, with a fearful secret, and 
hints its sin and misery to the wind: 

" Ash-tree, ash-tree, let me draw near, 

Ash-tree, ash-tree, a word in thine ear I 

• 

Thou art wizen and white, ash-tree ; 

Other trees have gone on, 

Have gathered and grown. 

Have Doorgeoned and home : 

Thou hast wasted and worn. 

Thy knots are oU eyes ; 

Every knot a dumb eye, 

That has seen a sight 
And heard a cry. 


He’s In 

Among the din 

Steel to steel oling-olang!” 

How perfect is the transition from the terror and clamour 
of war to the quiet dawn of an EfaglisTi spring in “Homo, 
Wounded I” How sweet is the feeling for nature in the 
lines that follow, and how thoroughly do they breathe that 
delicious sense of beauty peculiar to convalescence, when 
every perception has been refined by sickness, and the world 
seems created anew 1 

" Wheel mo into the sunshine, 

Wheel mo into the shadow. 

There must bo leaves on the woodtflne, 
la the king-oup crowned In the meadow 1 

Wheel me down to the meadow, 

Down to the little river, 

In sun or in shadow 
I shall not dazzle or shiver, 

I shall be happy any whore, 

Every breath: of the morning air 
Makes me throb and quiver, 'r 
• • • ’ • • 

Wheel, wheel thro’ the sunshine, 

. Wheel, wheel thro’ the shadow j -r 

There must be odours round tho pino. 

There must bo balm of breathing kin e, 

Bomewhero down in the meadow. 

Must I dhooso 1 Ttan aoohor me there 
Beyond the beAoni^ poplars, where 
^e Uroh la snoodlnjg hor flowery hair 
With wreaths of morning,shadow.’’ 

The vast sway of the Crar is told in language as grand 
and ample as the empin it desortbes: 

_ , . “ His namo infects 

iz? am qf every lone, iSod to each tongue. 

From Heola to the Ctaogss, a word 


Thou hast no shoots nor wands. 

All thy arms turn to the deep, 

AU thy twigs are orooked. 

Twined and twistod. 

Fingered and fisted, 
lake one who hod looked 
On wringing hands 

TUI his Hands were wrung in his sleep. ' 

Pardon my doubt of thee. 

What is this 
In the very groove 
Of thy right arm ? 

There is trot a snake 
So yeUow and red. 

There is not a toad 
Bo sappy and dread 1 
It doth not move. 

It doth not hiss— 

Ash-tree —ior God’s sake— 

Bast thou known 
What hath not been sMd, 

And the summer suu 
Cannot keep it warm. 

And the Uving wood 
Cannot shut it down ! 

And it grows out of thee. 

And will be told. 

Bloody as blood. 

And yoUow as gold!” 

Many of these poems are written in the Scottish ver¬ 
nacular; and in this respect the author seems, on the whole, 
to have satisfied tho critics of “ Auld Beckio,” and of the 
great city on the Clyde. Often the feeling is yet more 
Scottish than the verse, Tho “ Gaborlunzie’s Walk" is so ill 
its pictures, incidents, and, more than all, in the glamour of 
tho Bupematural at the close, when spectres of tire 
laird, his cousin, and his hentffimen—oQ cold in foreign 
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graves—sweep with a ghastly cheer over the.groend where 
they hunted in life: *' 

" Wi' sudden sfaont the dead cry out, like hunters at a kill. 
An’ ’tis ‘ Ho, haigho, hareawa’, 

So, lieigho, hereawa’!' 

A’ roun*^ the bill 1" 

While touching Upon the supernatural, we must glance 
at a lino in tho ballad entitled Keith of Bavelston,” in 
which a tragic story is wonderfully hinted. Although no¬ 
thing is positively told, tho whole may bo inferred. Imagi¬ 
nation thus given play, creates the mysterious. Facts are 
guessed at, as it wore, by their long shadows in a declining 
light j and tho burden, 

, “0 Koith of Bavelston, 

The sorrows of tby lino,’’ 

tolls through the weird scene with ominous mnsio. 

Tho “ Market AVifo's Song" is an example unlike any 
that wo have quoted. An old Scottish “ mither” drives her 
Ctti’, laden with farm-produce, to market; but her 
“—heart it is awa’ the braid ocean owro” 
with her soldier-hoy. In this poem the shrewd and collo¬ 
quial humour of the Scotswoman bhmds admirably with the 
Scriptural phrase and fixed enthusiasm which equally be¬ 
speak tho national character. The skill is surprising which 
touches this markot-wife, seated on her hencoop, with tho 
glow of imagination, and yet preserves her a reality of to¬ 
day. We regret that wo cannot quote the entire poem. 
Were extract would spoil it. 

" Tommy’s dead” is a conception no less striking and 
individual. A very old man has lost his son—evidently his 
Benjamin—the child of his age. The senses of tho old yeo¬ 
man, withered by time and gi-ief, grope feebly for the forms 
of other days. I’lie phrase in which ho mutters his loss— 
“Tommy’s dead”—and his constant reourreneo to that 
phrase, give the very dotage of sorrow. Out of his bereave¬ 
ment grows a sense of futility that infects all things. Life 
is empty to him, and he wonders that it can charm others. 
The axis of his own interest has been snapped—how can the 
world go round any more ? 

" There’s something not right, boys, 

' But, I think it’s not in my head. 

I’ve kept my preoioiis sight, boys— 

Tlio Lord 1)0 hallowed! 

Outside and in 

The ground is oold to my tread, 

. Tho hills aro wizon and thin. 

The sky is shrivelled nud shred, 

'J’he hedges down by tho loan 
I can count them bono by bono, 

Tho leaves are open and sproad, 

Bvit I see tho tooth of the land. 

And hands like a dead man’s hand. 

And tho eyes of a doad man’s head. 

There's nothing b);t cinders and sand, 

Tho rat and tlio mouse havo fed, 

And the summer's empty and oohl 
Over valley and wold 
Wliorevor I turn my head 
There's a mildew and a niouhl, 

T!>e sun’s going out overhead, 

• And I'm very old. 

And Tommy’^s dead.” 

There is one masterly touch of Imaginative reality which 
we must not omit. The oli} man’s wife has been dead many 
a year. Bead what followdrin the light of that fact. 

“ The stairs are tom^ep, boys, 

"Sfou may carry mo\o the head, 

Tho night’s dark anr^oop, boys, 
your viot/ier’s tong taxied. 

See how one lino reveals the disorSerod wit that confounds 
the paht with ^ic present, while a r^ of near comfort gleams 
—how finely!—through the shattordd mind. The old man, 
we feel, will soon rejoin the wife ofW bosom, but he will 
be coiTied to her by no mortal arms. ' 

The instances given will show 'that mefe wealth of 
figure is tho least of Mr. Dobell’s endolyments. His poems 

-_V ... 


ore in many coses droihatio studies,■'linplying s, thorough 
and varied insight into the depths of feeling, and into the 
more subtle phases of character. So. completely does the 
writer merge himself in his creations, that wo ore disposed 
to complain of what, dramatically considered, is* an excel¬ 
lence. Wo want to know more of tho poet’s own views and 
sympathies, and would sacrMco something of tho artist to 
hoar more of tlie man. 

Enough, wo think, has been quoted to send many of our 
readers to the work before us. Those who peruse it will 
most likely deem our objections " provenbut, if lovers of 
poetry, they will find our praise yet more strikingly vindi¬ 
cated. A conception profound, searching, and minute,—a 
plastic imagery that can expand into “largo utterance," 
arrest sublimity in a liue, or catch the most sliifting lights 
of fancy, will ho denied by fow. Wo havo spoken of the- 
poet’s claims with fervour, hut not without deliberation. 
To the book itself, however, rather than to any comments, 
Mr. Dobell may calmly trust for tho full recognition of his 
genius. - . 



MABSEILLES. 

Is Two CuirTKua.—CuAr. I. 


OccABioNAi.r,Y, even in happy England, one gets a Jittle.Wt 
of north-east wind. 'Crossing the Yorkshire mopes luMaych, 
or ascending tho AVclsh hills in January, I haiS%''‘"Stite*ftiines 
found it a little cold; but for a trno full-grolHi •tKWth-eastcr 
commend me to Marseilles in febtit&'y. 0, that Friday 
night, when with the boldness of ignorance I undertook to 
walk from the Hfitel do Paris to tho Port de la Joliette. As 
we turned the corner of the-Portj I and my laquaU de jAacc, 
it came upon us like a wild demon, making us bend our heads 
as we strove to face 1^ and }iicrcing to the very marrow of 
our bones. “ llave you miicii of this ?" 

“Always with the north-east wind, which blows down 
tho valley of the Bhone. It keeps the Ij^ats back for days 
sometimes, and even forces thorn to take refuge far away at 
Malta.” . _ _ 

In the bitter wind and tho dark night, we hurried “tlong | 
the deserted quays. I dimly saw frowning battlements on 
the right.'; and on tho left the tall masts of tho steamers and | 
merchantmen losing themselves in the darkness. The hard- 
pitched, joad sounded hollow to our tread, and tho solitary ' 
sentineWlooked suspiciously at us as wc passed their wooden 
boxes.. At last wc reached tho j)ort. A sailor or two on the 
look-out for boats, and the sentinel at tho gates, were tho 
only creatures stirring there,. The long lines of sheds, tho 
heaps of cannons and shells and chains and anchors lay 
still and peaceful in the dim lamplight. At any rate, I hod 
come th-at night on a bootless errand, and to hurry hack to 
tho hotel was all that renlainod to bo done. How strangely 
our first impressions of a place give a colouring to all om' 
thoughts of it 1 1 know Marseilles is usually associated with 
tho ideas of light, warmth, bustle, and gaiety; to my mind 
it always arises as on that cold dark night: the bitter wind, 
the Browning fortifications, and the long rows of silent sheds. . 
My absolute knowledge of the place will never bo like other 
people’s. My synlhosis of tho objeotivo and subjective, 
which alone forms tho true absolute (at least so says Forrior), 
results always in a gloomy cognition and a oold shiver, 
which’ no after-impressions have been able to erase. 

Every body knows, or ought to know, that all hotels at 
Marseilles ai o dear and dirty, especially since tho commence¬ 
ment of the war. 'What a harvest they have made out of it I 
'What a bustle and confusion they havo been in! I havo 
nothing to do with the war, except to help to pay for it; in 
which capacity I havo a right to look on and make my ob¬ 
servations on one of the many scenes of that great tragi¬ 
comedy, which has just ended so gloriously in the perfect 
reconciliation of the courts of Europe, and in double inconie- 
tax to the people bf England. 

The climate of the south of Franco is like the temper of 










'its people: one mppienlicold bitter,bostUitjr, a black mur¬ 
derous look train beneath the arched ejre^ows, and the 
.next ;thp idnniesti’rof smile* shines out upon you. When I 
[took iny fir^t stroll by daylight.klarSbilles was as bright 
(iindgay as could be. ^ thb streets Were soldiers and sailors 
from every part of Europe, almost of the world. The gaily- 
drosaed Greeks, the swarthy Moor, the curly-lockod English 
sailor, the hard-chinned American, on^ others too many to 
mention, were ail there; and riding peacefully in fheir dif- 
foront docks were their vessels, with their flags flying and 
sails fluttering in the wind. What a'change since the long- 
oared vessels of ancient Greece and Bomo took refuge in 
those quiet waters; or since, in the sixteenth century, Leo 
Flaminius,—reriim eieotioarum admirator et ■ cuitor, as he 
pompously styles himself,—started, with throe months’ pro¬ 
visions, to the Holy Land in the good ship Santa Croce! 
Only fancy, you who go to the Crimea and hack for ploagnro 
in the first-class cabin of the mail-steamer, tlio oanicst way 
in wliieh those old inariiMjrs prepared to face Iho dangers of' 
tlie Mcditonarican: “After wo liad sworn fidelity to each 
other and to our captain, a]i(l committed ourselves to tlio 
mercy .and protection of Almighty God, we sot sail.” How 
runs it in your diary? “After a bad night’s rest fromtliose 
inlcrn.al mosquitoe.s, and a miserable breakfast of oily abomi¬ 
nations, wo were off to the Orimoa.’’ 

Timiis are changed, and our customs too. Wo don’t make 
known ou * holy thoughts as freely as did our forefatliers; 
but I am mistaken, if ever there was a greater trust in God, 
or a braver determination to do riglit, than filled the liearts 
of somo of tliosB gay young fellows ou the quay yonder, ex¬ 
changing the gaiety of London and the comforts of liorno 
for the danger and priv.ations of the camp. The best tiling 
I can find in the war is, that it has given play to that good 
old English spirit of adventure, and made a man of many a 
one wiio had otherwise remained Imt a poor fop to tlie end 
of Ids days. As 1 stood at the bottom of the long avenue 
leading up to the churcli, I saw tho god of war in all Ids 
pomp and glory, p’irst Came a body of generals and other 
ofliccrs, their cockefl-liats and plumes, their drawn swords 
and golden' medals glittering in tlie sunlight; then followed 
tho banfl, with tho drum-major and his imposing biUon. How 
tlie clear notes of the. trumpets, tlie Jong roll>of tho drnnis, 
echo through the vast streets as the multitude passes on! 1 
The heavy steady tramp of thousands of men makes the 
solid oorth shake beneath our feet; as they descend the hill¬ 
side wo see regiment after regiment filing around, and the 
cold shai’p points of the bayonets glitter like tlie dragon's 
teeth from which their prototypes sprang forth. Tho little 
vivandiere too! Look at her; in her light military jacket 
and trousers, and her iiicrodihly littlo boots; sliglit and agile, 
but upright as the stiffest of tho soldiers, slie niai-ohes lie- 
liind tho band, her tiny feet keeping a mocking time with 
the heavy tread behind. With one hand in her breast, the 
otlior on the dagger at her side, her bl.aek bright eye and 
dark sun.burnt complexion, boaiitifiilly regular features, and 
her earcless'fearless look, she seems the very goiiiusof war; 
08 gi'apeful as q. young panther and as dangerous. But let 
us not wrong the'vi.vandlSre. Many a dying and wounded 
soldier lias thanked God for the glass of eau-de-vie from that 
little keg at her hack. On the long march and the bloody 
battle-field she is often the only one who thinks or cares for 
their wants. No wonder the poor fellows love and even re¬ 
spect her—^the only thing near to remind them tliat there 
are in the wprld such things .as wives and mothers and 
sisters. 

As I made niy way up the stoop ascent to Notre Dame 
do la Garde, I met a number of joung priests in their uni¬ 
form of.broeches and silk stockings, long coats and rows of 
little buttons, broad hats, and shaven croivns. From tho 
rpeks qt the foot of the little chapel I look down on tho fair 
yallsy of the Bhone: the white houses of Marseilles strotoh- 
mg away, «P the plain; the gray mountains of Spain in 
the distance; the blue, deep-blue sea, which dazzles one to 
look at; end the fMsst pfipa*ts,at mjfAot; the dark towers 


of the fort, and the rocky picturesque islands, with the 
Ohkteaa d’lf, beyond. It would ha bard to find a fairer 
scene. '‘Eealth and wealth, life and beauty, seem impressed 
on every object. Ay 1 .but the town is very close; tliero 
are tenible smells at night; there are deadly fevers under 
the white houses and the grocn shatters; blue as tho waters 
look, the harbours are full of filth. 

A sound as of musical thunder overhead rouses me. The 
great bell of Notre Dame de la Garde calls to worship. A 
I thousand lessor bells from below ofcho the summons. Out 
! of the dark arches of tho fortress-lower groat beams swing 
to and fro from its be.lls; the dull opho resounds among tlie 
rooks and islands; tlio dark heavy-browed priests walk in 
solemn line to tlieir churches, 

ClUlTEB U. 

Marseilles is so much like -what wo fancy Alexandria 
must have been to the ancient world, that we cannot help 
wondering what part of ancient sooial economies supplied 
tlie place of tho Cafe Turc. In London -or Liverpool, I’aiis 
or Hamburg, there is nothing like it; it must be soon to bo 
understood. You are attracted by the Alhambra-1 ike de¬ 
corations of the outside, and the likeness of some gigantic 
Turk in the window. 'You enter in; and taking your seat 
at a little marble table, call for “ calb noir” and cognac, as 
that scorns the fashionable beverage, a cigar, and the Jouriutl 
du Midi for the sake of appearance, that you may leisurely 
take an inventory of this curiou.s placo. As your eyo be¬ 
comes accustomed to tho thick smoke and your ear to tho 
rattle of dominoes, you fancy that you are in a room stretch¬ 
ing beyond the power of vision; and you hear an animated 
conversation in every known and unknown tongue. Look¬ 
ing up, and amidst the painting and gilding, you see gallery 
towering above gallery, and are utterly astounded at their 
architectural proportions. By and by you discover the same 
turbaned he,ad, the same military goulleniaii, repeated again 
and again ; and you find tliat you are in tho midst of a bugo 
looking-glass. Around and above is ono vast mirror, art¬ 
fully panelled by golden columns, and giving tlio idea of 
immense space and height. It is only a good-sized room 
after all; but wliat a curious eollootion of liuman beings it 
eontaiiis! Hero are thick bushy-bearded captains arranging 
for tlieir voyage with their stewards and pursers ; young 
military gentlemen in all the glories of Zouave uniforms; 
smart littlo French middies with their long swords ; Zouave 
soldiers with their baggy trousers and yellow leggings; and 
the genuine Turk in his turban and slippers. Let us hope 
that the disciple of Mahomet omits the eogiiao in liis “ cafe 
iioir.” Dominoes and piquet, coffee and cigars repeated 
nd infinitum, war and coinmcrco discussed in French aiid 
German, Turkish and English, Spanish and Arabic, give 
one but a slight idea of tho cosmopolito character of llio 
place. For it is impossible to describo the iiifmite variety 
of countenance, of board, and ofdi-ess, as completely national 
as tho language. Look at that rather foppish young man 
coming in at tho glass-doors,—trousers and waistcoat and 
coat of unoxoeptionablo out, but all of tho same may twcod; 
his look of oareloBS amusoraeiit and pcrfoct self coiifidonee; 
his gloves and walking-stick;—moot him when or wlnno you 
might, could you not swear lie was a compatriot ? Or tliat 
other tall thin man in loose-fitting black suit, inimcnso 
neckerchief, and turned-down unwashed collar, bis large 
watoh-odiain and bony hands, his stubbly sliarp-poiutod 
lieard and high cheek-bones and deep-sunk gray eyes,— 
as he sits there, chewing tho end of his cigar, lie is as dis¬ 
tinctively marked American as thongb lie had tlie wol’d 
printed on every article of his dress, every line of his^ face. 
So with the others. It is strange how country and climate 
'stanip their seal upon all settlors, and that in a few cen¬ 
turies so complete an alteration of character and expression 
should come over a whole race 1 

Ijeaving the Cafe Turc, its busy crowd, and the pretty 
woman who here, os in most French cafes, presides over tho 
array of out-glass, china, silver augar-basips, and flower- 
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yuos, 1 take a stroll along some of tlie stroeta liy the water’s 
edge. Here at least the prohlom of supply and demand has 
bocu fully worked out. On the gi'ound-floors of tlftse tall 
dreary-looking houses is an infinitude of dirty little shops, 
professing to supply travellers from all parts of the world 
■with all tile delicacies and peculiarities of their native lands 
at a moment’s notice. On green window-shutters, in yellow 
letters, ai-e inscribed their bills of fare after the following 
fashion: “Englische Fotuhey). Kosbif. Bred and cheese. 
Kbum; Brandy; Wheeskoy; Qrogk and Porter-bipr.” 

Here we see slop-shops and marine-stores much after 
the fashion of Liverpool or the narrow streets near the Lon¬ 
don Docks; Hebrew and Turkish oharaoters over a money¬ 
changer’s window; Arabic over a pawnshop, and Greek 
with a hand pointing up a narrow passage. And is it pos¬ 
sible that the language of Sophooles and Plato can be used 
forsnch base purposes? But 1 forget; there was also a 
clover fellow called Aristophanes whose ready pen was not 
always dipped in the purest of the waters of Helicon. 

Passing along the various streets and quays, 1 turn more 
into the town, ascending the steep hill leadSig to the “ Ai-o 
do Triomphe.” But what triumph? That’s exactly the 
difficulty. The good people of Marseilles wanted anarch, 
and they like to pay a coniplinient to the powers that bo. 
First of all it was dedicated to some of the gi'cat victories 
of Napoleon I.; but ere it was well finished, ho was great 
no more; and of course it was of no use to dedicate a tri¬ 
umphal ai’ch to him. ■ “ ’J’o all tlio glories of France” was 
its next inscription. Surely nobody could have'any objec¬ 
tion to that. No; but it has got another nevertheless. 
“A Napoleon HI,” &c. is now paiHted upon it in red letters, 
with, if 1 mistake not, a very humble and laudatory inscrip¬ 
tion. it will easily wash off. The arch is but a poor thing, 
after all; somewhat after the stylo of Temple Bar, carved 
in relief’ with seeues from the Spanish war, wild horses, 
ferocious hussars, and frantic women, mingled in inextric¬ 
able eonfusiou with cannon and broken wheels and mus¬ 
kets and swords. But tlio view from the foot of it down 
tile Euo do Ivoino is really fine,—a broad bandsoino street, 
thronged with busy men in the most picturesque of costumes. 
At the bottom of this street, in the avenue of trees, arc the 
little canvas st.ails of the llowcr-sellers, with their violo|s 
and primroses, lilies and hyacinths, for the living, and im¬ 
mortelles for the dead. There is a smirk and a knowing 
look for you as you buy a posy for your lady-love, and a 
lugubrious doleful tone of voice if you ask for immortelles. 
It is curious to watch the nimble fingers of the stall-keepers 
as they tie up their bunches of flowers, tho natural taste 
they show in tlic arrangeimjiit of tho colours and the inter¬ 
mixture of the gi’cou leaves. French national eliaraoter is 
seen ill the least us in the greatest things. Sentiment and 
show are as e.ssential to the cxistoueu of the meanest por- 
ruquier as to the emperor liimself. 

Adieu, Marseilles! you arc very beautiful; but I liavo 
known you have secrets. At thiics 1 mistrust your haughty 
smiles, your captious temper, and your dark covert looks. 


A CLO-WN’S CONFESSION. 


I WAS proceeding, not long since, down one of the principal 
thoroughfai'os of London, in tho direction of a oertain theatre, 
which honour and discretion forbid my pai-tioularising, when 
I felt myself familiarly taken by the arm. Looking round, I 
beheld the face of an. old and intimate schoolfellow, whom 1 
had not seen for three or four months. At our last meeting, 
he was fairly on tho way to contract one of those convenient 
but uninteresting marriages in which tlie “consent offriends” 
n.nd every other combination of concun-ent ciroumstanco 
cause the eoui-so of true love, or false, tO glide along as 
smoothly 08 a passengor-bargo on a Flemish canal. He was 
thou gay, rosy, ainFj^uart; but he now looked pale aud 
highly excited, and wore any thing but the aspect -of a man 
in his hunpyinuon. 


“ Where aro you going to, Wilsqn, to-night ?" he quickly 
and abruptly asked, as if he had mment tq k)se. 

“I? I bbliSve I am going'ta| the' Fitk Thei^^ to see 
the now pantomime, and to piss judgmeilt on the rising 
young clown ivho is niokh^ snw a stir iiivtlie theatrical 
world.” - . , 

“ Aha!” answered my lirieBd, tvith a smile iftiU of mean¬ 
ing; “ I’m going there too.” 

“That’s a very fortunate'ooinjoidehoe," said I. “AVc 
may as well sit in the pit together, for the Sake’ of a little 
chat between tho acts.” 

“No,” he replied; "I canriot 'bo with you in the pit 
during tho performance; I shall be particularly engaged in 
another part of tho house. Still, I will endeavour to catch 
your eye.” ' ' . 

" 0,1 suppose yon are gojug to have a in a 

privato-box, or something of that sort, with MrS. Jones that 
is to be, or that is perhaps. AVcll, that’s all very natural 
for a limited season. By tho way', when aro you to be 
nian-ied, Jones; or is tho knot already tied?” 

“ That knot is not tied,—I mean the knot with ClaWssa 
Jinks. That engagement is all over and done ■\vith for the 
present. I have not long since commenced another. I will 
tell you all about it ono of these days.” 

“ Why not toll mo now at once? You know how fond I 
am of sentimental romance. The.first piece at the Park 
to-night is tliat everlasting and horrid thing, Otorge Barn¬ 
well, which can bo of no earthly use to us ns a moral lesson, 
seeing that neither of us is so lucky as to have a rich uncle 
to kill. Instead of witnessing Miss Millwood’s intrigues, 
suppose we step into the Peacock Supper-Booms, which 
almost join the theatre, and have a glass of porter till tho 
tragedy is over and the overture to the pantominic is ready 
to strike up. You can tell mo there the history of the sor¬ 
rows of your heart.” 

“ Impossible !” he hastily answered. “ llio hour is 
almost come when I to—but you shall know every thing 
this very night. I will promise to sup ■with you after the 
pantomimo; only you -(vill have tho nuisaitco of waiting 
for me at least a quarter of an hour dr tTvcnly minutes 
before 1 can join yon. Tell tho waiter to let fls have 
tlio roomWhioh Signor. Giacomo—a' Very particular friend 
of mine—uses, and we shall have a quiet evening to our¬ 
selves.” 

“ Good I I will order a dish of natives to bo ready to 
‘ open sesame’ the moment of your arrival.” 

“ Order as many oysters as you like; I must have 
something more substantial than that after my work is 
done. Tlio people will prcpiu’e me niy steak and niy stout. 

I have not yot dined, nor shall I till then. I’m now off to 
begin a hard night’s task; so, good-by till after the fall of 
the curtain.” 

Ho instaiitly left mo, aud disappeared up some mysterious 
passage, which led, like a rabbit’s burrow, out of tho street. 
Not caring for tlio last net of George Barnwell, I strutted up 
and down, meditating my schoolfellow’s unexplained con¬ 
dition and adventures without finding any clue tp their 
drift. At last it was time to enter the theatre; my good 
lu«k and the heaving tide of the crowd, drifted me into a 
capital place, neither too for from the stage nor top near it. 
The old-established medley, scrimble-soramblc, pantomime 
overture was rasped, and scraped, aud piazicatoed by the 
fiddlers, and the fairy-tale introduotion began. 

As I said, I am forbidden to indicate the real name and 
locality of the theatre which I call the Park, and therefore 
cannot honestly inftirm you whether the Sleeping Beauty or 
Little Bed IHdinghmd vieTe the groundwork of the panto¬ 
mimic preface.' Enough, that wo had a genuine production 
in the highest school of art. There were tricks worthy of tho 
days ofBrndwell, married to “ spokens” and modern allusions ' 
which would do honour to tho authors of tho most spiritual 
burlesques and extravaganzas. 'We had a harlequin whof^ 
checkered dross fitted so well and was Worn so naturally, 
that he seemod to have been born in' it, end that '"he must' 









have come into the world a particoloured infant; wo had a 
smiling columbine, with flowers in her hair, springs in her 
heels and toes, a silver tissue outer-potticoat, and a crinoline 
under one, both which latter made up by their width for any 
deficiency they might bo charged with as to length. Wo 
had a pantaloon,—such , a pantaloon !—doating, driveUin^, 
and made of india-rubber. But the star of the night, the 
great hit of the season, in fact, was the clo'ivni—a brilliant 
comet arrived no one knew whence, but who charmed all 
hearts alike with the novelty, perfection, and bold inspira¬ 
tion, which distinguished his clownly accomplishments. 
Once or twice, when ho uttered a word or two, my thoughts 
started off a-hunting in-various direotions in search of 
some other voice which it seemed to echo; but soon the 
convulsive heaving of my sides made me insensible to all 
but the fun before me. Now and then the clown fixed his 
eyes on the pit, and made some singular and original gri¬ 
maces in my direction; but 1, like all the rest of the audience, 
considered that extemporaneous effusion as belonging to thel 
part, an^ that it was npt a bod joke that some one member 
of the public present should be selected to be mode mouths 
at and put ont of countenance. However, whether in tragedy 
or comedy, the - current of time sweeps all before it. The 
last scene had dazzled the spectators with splendours of 
fai^ temples, wd gas-illuminations, and fiery cascades, and 
colbumd lights; the kicking, the tricking, the Jumping, the 
bumping, the grinning, and spinning, were all at an end. 
The onrttun fell and with it fell many a young imaginative 
soul from the regions of fancy to thoughts of bedtime. 

_As agreed, I awaited Jones at the Peacock Tavern. The 
waiter treakBd me with marked distinction when I mentioned 
Signor Giaco.mo's name, and ordered a solid and comfortable 
supper. In due time the rendezvous was honoured. My 
former schoolfellow came in with the look of a man who had 
S<dhg through some pleasant bnt fatigpiing exor¬ 
cise. Althongh the pantomime season is not sultry wsather, 
his short hair was saturated with persph^^n; be had evi¬ 


dently just been dressing himself rapidly; and he seized the 
pot of porter, took a long pull, and sot it down again with a 
sigh of gratification. The waiter, as he placed our meal on 
the table, glanced at one side of Jones's face, and with a 
respectful “ Excuse me, sir," wiped off with his napkin a 
small red and white patch which by accident appeared in 
front of his (Jones’s) ear. The latter merely said “Thank 
you" in a> matter-of-fact way, and wo wore left to discuss 
our smoking-hot steak. • 

“ And after all, what do you think of the pantomime f” 
my companion inquired, when he had finished bis first plate¬ 
ful. 

“The pantomime was admirable, and the clown was 
supreme; but I can’t think what induced him to make such 
a dead set at mo in the pit.” 

“ Can’t you? well, I can. And, to-out the matter short, 
the clown was myself.” 

“ You ? Impossible I You,—^wlth your lugubrious phiz, 
your heavy looks, and yonr sluggish movements,—you can¬ 
not bo that incomparable and sjHritual clown 1" 

“ Indeed I am though, and I thank you for your compli¬ 
ments j the public voice uoufirms their sincerity. And as 
my clownship is connected with my hroken-off marriage, • 
just lot me finish this couple of kidneys, and you shall then 
hear the whole history.” 

The request for a little further refreshmonf'was only 
reasonable from a mah who had been making me laugh till 
I cried agfaiu ;■ so, after a pause in our conversation, wliich 
was well filled up by mastication and deglutition, the knife 
and fork were laid aside ; he commenced unfolding the ox- • 
citing story of his matrimonial failure and his pantomimic 
success. 

“ You know, Wilson, I was always extravagantly fond of 
the play; but you do not know that the department of the 
drama which absorbed my thoughts was pantoniime, Eas¬ 
ter speotaelss, however gorgeous, fell dead upon my fasti, 
dious eyes. Summer itself had’ but few charms for mC, be- 
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causft harlequin and cohnnhine wore laid up in lavender till 
Christmas should come round again. My imagination re- 
vollod in pantoniimio scones; and pantomimic facts were 
almost the only ones tliat I oared to consider seriously. 

You know very well that my maiden-aunt was anxious 
I should many Clarissa Jinks, who was her goddaughter. 
My father and mother liked the idea, because old Jinks has 
made a pretty penijy by stock-jobbing; and of course Cla¬ 
rissa, being his only child, will have tlie whole of it hy and 
by. Wo wont throngh all the callings, and ballings, and 
dinings, and tea-drinkings, usual in such diplomacy. I did 
not care much about the girl licrself at first, but I did not 
say ‘No’ to my relation’s wislics. Wiat induced mo to 
say ‘Yes’decidedly, was the finding out one afternoon that 
Clary was tiio very itii.ogo of tlio last columbine 1. liad seen. 
Was this merely an illusion? 1 now think tliat it probably 
wa.s; hut wliat eonfinned mo in tlio idea was tlie subsequent 
discovery tliat liiir governor wa.s a pcrfoct pantaloon. Study 
for tile part was totally unnecessary; lie only required to 
put on tlie costume. 

'J’he notion, too, entered my head, that by foul means or 
fair, hy force or stratagem, 1 would, for my own proper en¬ 
tertainment, make .links and Ids danglitc.r publicly appear 
in tlio only dress whicli could suit thorn properly. Somc- 
' times J was sa completely ahsorlied in this project, that I 
sat by colmnhinc’s side for a quarter of an liour togotlier 
witliout uttering a single word, .to her great and justifiable 
ostoiiislimoiit. You may siqiposo 1 did not tell her what I 
was thinking about. 

One day, a regular pantomime dandy-huek called at 
Jiiiks’s wliilo 1 was tliere. Ho was quite as much of adandy- 
buck as Jinks hiinseir, with the exception of the costume, was 
a ])aiitaIooii, and Clarissa a colundiine. Kyes so thorougiily 
well jiractised as mine were could make no mistake in alTairs 
like those. Tho Imck w.as called Melville, or Belvillo, or 
something of tliat kind. But his name is of no eon.sequence. 
I instantly saw that lie liad ‘ iiitinitions’re.spectingClarissa, 
and I resolved to play liini one of tlie, old stook-trick.s. He 
paid rather frequent visits to Jinks’s. One evening, as he 
was going to sit down, 1 slipped Ids chair from under liini. 
It was a pure, correct, and classical move. Down went the 
buck flat on his hack; but the proof that mature had cut him 
out for the paid,, is, that in falling lie thrust out his arm to 
save himself, and (accidentally g.avo a back-handed tip to the 
liouseinaid, who was liringiiig in a waiter with’eake and 
wine. She stumbled in*tiirn, and laid hold of Jiriks’s peri¬ 
wig, which ciuiie off, and was left in her liand. 

I mennwldlo liad seated myself on the chair which I 
liod stolen from tlie buck; and, with my Iiands clasped upon 
my knees, I twiddled my thumbs and stared at tlm ceiling 
with tliat innocent look which first-rate clo\vn.s alone can 
execute artistically. 1 heard in imagination tho applause 
of those gallery-critics who are best competent to appreciate 
tho traditions of art. 

Nobody Imt coliimhine,—I mean Clarissa,— observed 
my action; and she laughed like a mad thing at tho buck’s 
misadventure, because she detested him, as in duty hound. 
Dandy-buck, ashamed of ids tumljlc, and out of countenance 
at tho young lady’s merriment, utterly lost his presence of 
'mind, and could not in the least imagine liow his chair hod 
disappeared. The unlucky idea then entered ids head to 
dust hims^f with his pocket-handkerchief, which only made 
his situation tho more ridiculous. Jinks glared at him witli 
furious looks; Nancy the maid stood stock-still andthundcr- 
strnck. The buck very shortly took his' leave, which was 
the best thing lie could do. As soon as he was gone. Jinks, 
witliout making any allusion to his wig, crossed his logs, 
pulled out his snuff-box, and said with magisterial dignity, 
‘ Heally, that young man’s awkwardness is quite disgustingl’ 

This first success emboldened mo; but as I had to do 
with a saft^saitial citizen, whoso acquaintance with dra¬ 
matic li.^p^j^ijsrag probably very imperfect, I was obliged 
'•'0 self-control in curbing my p^tomimio 

wh day, nevertheless, on calling at Jinks’s 


exactly at thoir dinner-hour, and managing to reach tho 
dining-room without enoounteflng a single creature*! could 
not rosi.st the-temptktipit to under thp table, 

exactly as 1 ha4 seen so IRfthy cjowhS dp. Tlie Soup was 
already thcru| so, beanog tPS old gentleman and his 
daughter approach, I caused the soup-tuvoon to vanish with 
mo. Bantaloou and columbine sat down to dinner. 

‘ Well, Naiioy,’ said my inteudod fathcr-inJaw, ‘ you 
said tho mock-turtle was on the table.’ 

‘ Yes, sir,' replied tlie servant briskly. 

‘ I do not SCO it,' answered tho old gentleman. 

Nancy uttered a cry of astonishment. 

‘ Como,’ said her master; ! make haste and fetch it,' 

Nancy nPvcr stinted a peg. 

‘ Well!’ said Jinks, ‘ what are yon about?’ 

Nancy vowed she would take her ‘ ’davy’ that she had 
brought in the soup, and set it on tho table. Wliat bad be¬ 
come of it was quite past her comprehension. The debate 
iuereased in animation. 

‘ Do you take mo for Tom Fool at Bartlcmy Fair ?’ said 
Jinks in a rage. (Tin's expression filled my heart witli de- 
ligrit.) 'J'here is a private in the Coldstream Guards who 
is always prowling about this iiciglihourhood; I am cer¬ 
tain you liave given liira for supper tlic whole of tho jar I 
brought from Bircli’s, and now you have the impudence to 
declare that you cannot concoivo Jfhat has become of it!’ 

Nancy began to cry, and vowed tliat it was a sliamcfid 
calumny, and that she know iiotliing alwnt Coldstroams, nor 
any otlior streams, except tlic Serpentine. At tliat nioincnt 
I twitched coiumhino’s napkin off' lior lap. She stooped to 
pick it lip again, and saw me and tlic soup-tiiroon under tho 
table. She uttered a short cry, wliich her father did not 
hear, and tiien relieved herself hy a hurst of laughter. All, 
coUimhine was a charming girl! .she fell into convulsions 
of merrinient at the most trifling event. She laugliod wlicn 
a door was oixmed, or wlien a door was slnit; wlicii a hluc- 
hottlc-fly flew across the room, or wlicn a cur-dog h.arked 
in tlic street. She laugliod at all times and in all places; 
and generally did not take tho trouble to inquire what it 
was that made lier laugh. 

Meanwhile tho governor poured liiinself out a glass of 
wine, to repiaco his missing plate of soup. Wliile iie turned 
round to treat poor Nancy with a final gnunhle as slic went 
towards tlio kitchen, I stretched out my arm, and tho glass 
of wine Jollowed tlie soiip-tureon. NauCy almost immedi¬ 
ately reappeared, bringing in a dish of liaslied chicken, .links 
bestowed a moment’s reflection ou the sudden disappearance 
of his glass. 

‘ Now, really,’ ho roproachfully said to the girl, as she 
carefully placed the dish upon the table; ‘ are you crazy 
to-day ? 'W'liy have you taken my wine-glass away ?’ 

‘ I, sir ? I liavon’t touched your wine-glass !’ protested 
the maid, in astonisliment. - • 

‘ My glass of sherry,' responded Jinks. 

Columbine, as usual, burst out laugliing, and gave mo 
an encouraging kick in the ribs. Her gaycty exasperated 
the governor, who continued his address to Nancy: J Do you 
moan to make me believe that my wine-glass has gone with¬ 
out hands, like that capital mock-turtle, which your Gold- 
stream follower has oaten ? Ah, now 1 see how it is; (tlio 
fellow is hidden somewhero in. the kitchen.’ 'With these 
words Jinks started up to make a search, followed by Nancy, 
in a towering passion. As soon ns columbine and I were 
left alone, she told mo she had never had so much fun in 
her life. ' Hide, the hashed chicken undej tlio table,’ she 
said. 

‘Your proposal,’ I answered, ‘will hardly do; it will 
cause suspicion. Wo can play them some bettor trick than 
that.’ I caught sight of tho evening paper, unopened in 
its cover, lying on a side-table close hy. I laid hold of it, 
and slipjred it dexterously into the middle of tho hash, 
hiding it under the joints of fowl. My future fathorJa-Kw 
returned. 

‘ The soldier Is not there; he has managed to get aw*y; 
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but.I will tttlce good citfe this is the laii time he shall oom'e. 
Quicky Nahoy* another wine-glass!’ 

Kanuy, who naturally had fallen into the sulks, set a 
glass on the table without saying a word. The gOTernor 
took a spoon, amd began to serve the hash. ‘ Wliat do you 
call this ?’ he asked. 

‘ That ?’ pouted Nancy; ‘that's a leg of ohioken.’ 

' But this bard substanoe here, which I feel with the 
spoon ?’ 

‘ A hone, perhaps, or a piece of toast. Bones and crusts 
are neither of thorn soft.’ 

Jiuke drew out the object in question. ' Heaven forgive 
nin,' said he; ‘ 'tie this evening's paper! You have put the 
(llohe into abash. I cannot aupiioso you have done it on 
purpose; that would be abominable; but you oertainly have 
lost your senses.’ 

Nancy gasped with wonderment; she had not strength 
to say a word in solf-dcfonec. She stood witli her arms 
a-kimbo, petrified witli stupefaction. Columbine was chok¬ 
ing with hiuglitor. ‘ Qraeious goodness,’ said the governor, 

‘ wliat a fool the girl is!’ So saying, pantaloon,—excuse . 
my giving him that name,—wiped the paper with his napkin 
and opened it. ‘ Jjct us sec how things are going on to¬ 
day. That Neapolitan question will ruin me.' He put on 
his spectacles, threw himself ^ack in his arm-chair, and read 
witli difTinulty, heeause his eyesight was not too good, ‘To¬ 
day, Prince Procrastiniiii, the Austrian envoy-extraordinary, 
had a second interview with tlie king — (Ah, so much the 
Ixittcr!)—with the king. It was oliserved, tliat after his 
departure from the royal presence, several couriers for— 
for—(Nancy, put the candle a little nearer this way).’ 

Nancy did so. Whilst ho went on spelling out his 
news, I quietly drew a lucifer-mateh, and sot tire to the 
paper. Pantaloon and Nancy uttered a simnUaucous excla¬ 
mation—ono of terror, the other of rage. 

‘ It really is no fault of mine,’ said Nancy, beginning to 
lose her Bon.sfis in earnest. ‘ The candle is tall, and the 
paper caught fire below. I am'sure the house must be be¬ 
witched.’ 

, ‘ The house is bewitched, is it, you impudent hussy ? 

1 Leave it, then, instantly, before another five minutes.’ 

Ho followed her into the kitchen, and desired her to 
mount upstair.s and pack her boxes. I seized tho opportunity 
to doeaiiip, after stealing a kiss frofii columbine, who declared 
that she should die with laughing. 

Neji-t (lay 1 fancied the old gentleman treated mo rather 
coldly. Did he suspect any thing ? Nancy was reinstated 
in her place. All I know is, that he remarked to my aunt, 

‘ Your nephew seems rather a light young man.’ But she 
turned it off with the clever remark, that though my com¬ 
plexion was fair for a man, my hair-w.as not red, nor even 
sandy. She thou took advantage of the opportunity to 
sound my praises in every respect, and iirimediately 8(mt 
pantaloon a splendid present of half-a-dozen pots of currant- 
jelly for his roast mutton, made with her own fair and 
niaideti hands. I tried hard to intercept her peace-offering, 
that I might remove the jelly, and put a dead rat into every 
empty pot; but adverse circumstances prevented me. What 
n capital stage-trick It would have been 1 

Tlio pantomime-costuraes still ran in my head. When¬ 
ever I theught of our future home-circle during the honey¬ 
moon (.for it was agreed that I should live with .links and 
his daughter), I pictured to myself my father-in-law and my 
bride moving about tho house iu the dross I have alluded to, 
aud myAolf, as clown, doing the honours. I imagimsi the 
rooms filled, with trap-doors, sliding panels, and all sorts of 
unexpected contrivances to astonish the vulgar herd of 
morning-callers. 

At lost an opportunity occurred ofpartially realising my 
desires. I greedily seized it.' A grand fancy-ball was to be 
given at the Heligoland Square Booms, for the benefit of the 
safferirs in -the Ohiuese insurrection. Jinks’s name, to his 
ggoat annoyance, was forced upon the oomnittee-list; and 
everybody, myself included, told hhn that htt duty was to 


sanction that nobk charity with his influential presence. 
He yielded graciously; and to me was deputed the fa.sk of 
choosing the. costume. 

‘You know better than I what will suit me,' said tlio 
governor, taking mo confidentially by the button; * some¬ 
thing simple, dignified, and majestic, proper {or a man with 
my means and position. Nothing absurd and outs^f-the- 
way.’ 

‘ What do you think of a Turkish dress ?’ 

‘ The Turks,’ he said, after a moment's reflection, ‘ gene¬ 
rally maintain a stately carriage ; but tho Jiastoru question 
has altogether been such a loss to me, that I fool rathor a 
grudge against Turkey.’ 

‘How would you like to be an alohymist, or an en¬ 
chanter ?’ 

‘I should prefer that, the alohymist especially. En¬ 
chanters are only nonsense, fit for fairy-tales and advertise¬ 
ments. However, 1 leave it all to you; but at my age ’tis 
a great sacrlfieo to make, to dress myself out in a fancy 
costume.' 

On the day appointed, I arrived at Jinks's, followed by a 
porter (a theatrical dresser disguised as such) and a cargo of 
bandboxes. One of these was opened; and the contents 
displayed a complete and vivid-ooloured pantaloon’s dross. 

‘What tho deuce is this?’ said Jinks in amazement. 

‘ A costume of the reign of Jiuucs II,’ (My fatlior-in-law 
elect was theoretically, historically a Jacobite to the back¬ 
bone.) 

‘Are you quite sure that this was the fashion in poor 
dear James ll.’s days'?’ 

‘Nathan will give, yon a certificate that the king himself 
wore it at tho court of Franco.’ 

‘ And this very absurd peruke V’ 

‘ Absurd! It once belonged to Lord Clarendon!’ 

All scruples were silenced. With tho dresser’s assist¬ 
ance, he was soon attired. Cl.arissa, under Nancy’s hands, 
was converted into columbine; and I, rejoicing iu my 
destiny, became clown with a rapidity known only on the 
stage. Jinks growled -when ho looked at me. 

My happiness was approiudiing Its climax. We started 
together in a glass-coacii I bad engaged. But tho human 
heart is never content. On tho way a fancy entered my 
head which caused the abrupt termin'ation of iny matrimonial 
prosjxscts, and brought my tahmts to the public service. I 
was not satisfied with merely putting the Jiiikscs into tra- 
vcstic; pantaloon muBt,play a bit of Ms part as completely 
as dandy-buck had done. 

Our entrance into tlio ball-room made a groat sensation. 
(Jolumbine was instantly carried off by a partner. I, pro¬ 
perly powdered and painted, entered thoroughly into the 
spirit of my part. I got out of Jinks’s way as iji'mli as I 
could, to avoid being tempted to the actually disrespectful 
action of giving him tho classical buffet and slap. I vented 
my impotuo,sity on empty air ; I wrestled wdui shadows, and 
played tricks with jioliontities. Tlicoompany were charmed 
with my personation. The whole room was in a roar of 
laughter, and I soon felt all tho inspiration of the Pythoness. 
By a sad fatality, panlaloon unexpectedly stood at my 
elbow, grinning fatuitously in perfect stylo. It was ton 
much; I could resist no longer. My muscles trembled all 
over my frame; my brain was in tho excited state of 
etherrisod intoxication. I gave him such a tlniuderiiig 
box on the oar. Ha, ha, ha 1 You should have seen and 
heard it ! 

bi two minutes, pantaloon aud columbine wore gone. I 
was suddenly left alone in my glory. Before I could collect 
my thoughts, a splendid Sariiauapalus whispered in uiy cor 
that he was the tnanagor of the Park ’I Ueatro; and^ that if I 
would relinquish any engagement 1 might be thinking of fer 
tho approaching pantomime season, he would take cate to 
make it up to iuo liberally. Ho asked me to, call at the 
gre^n-room next morning. I did so; and yqu sat^ the result 
to-night. It’s a delightful life, when one has not g;ot tho 
topthaobe. But our professional columbine at thii Park is 
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neitlier bo joung nor so pretty MClBrisaeK nor hu pontakioD 
ew Bsiced me to dinuer. All that I bare Been of the Jinhaoe 
over BiDce, ib that they vreie on a front Beet in the booreii 
'tbroD tiighte ago. At the end of one of my most hrilliaut 
Bcenee (in whi^ I gave the iW pantaloon the very same 
box on the car vhicb I had previooaly rohuariMt] at the foucyv 
ball) Jinki lad^hed heartily and turned rather red; ClarUsa, 
on the contrary, inatead oflaug^iing aouoidiog to custom, 
looked ea if she were gmng to cry. Audycetcrday there -was 
an advo'rtiloment in second column of the SWrs, which 
could only ho nunint fur me, stating ' that the past ahould 
be forgiven,' and all the rest of it. An anouymotu fiv«-5x>und 
note baa lately reached ino, directed in my kind aunt’a hand¬ 
writing ' to Signor Giacamo.’ So, I suppose I shall have to 
come down to plain ‘Jones’ again. Hut I must run the 
season through, or at least enjoy my aucceas a few nights 
louger. It would not bo fair to Saidanapalus to roh him of 
his clown at a moment's warning. How the dear public 
will miss luo I 1 expect every day to receive a deputation 
from the Jiukscs and my maiden-aunt; and if I do yield to 
their entreaties (which I think 1 shall for Clary's sake), by 
George I 'Wilson, the Temple of . Hymen in my wedding- 
scon c shall exhibit a tableau of unrivalled splendour.’' 
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GROwma ouB own tea. 


Ir tlio ytar 1828, an advcnturoos Britiah mcrcliaiit, Mr, 
llobert T)ruc«, penetrated to thn capital of Aasam, at tliat 
time a province of the Birman Empire, and olnioat unknaeru 
to Eurupeuia. The travcltcr’s object was aimpl/ to barter 
Ilia gooda and to open up a now trade. Eortunatcly, liow- 
evor, ho had aleo a toatc for botany, and thna diacoverod 
that the ten-plant waa indigenoue to the country. lie ac¬ 
cordingly mode an arrangement with a Bingpho chief for a 
aiipply of young plantn at hia next viait. But it fell out 
otherwise. In the following year commenced tho first Itii^ 
mete war, in the course of wliich Mr. Uruco's brothor com¬ 
manded a small flotilla of gun-beata In this capacity he 
arrived at Sadiya; and there, to Ms surprise, was shown the 
Bgroement entered into by his ralativo and tho nativo cJiief- 
tain, who subsequently fumiabed him with ueveral hun¬ 
dreds of plants. 

No further steps appear to have bocn taken until 1832, 
when Mr. C. Jt, Bruce ^ew Lord William Bentinck'a atten¬ 
tion to tho importangp of this new opportunity for tlic ein- 
ployment of British capital sud' enlcrprisC. But it needed 
tho waste of yet two more years before ofiScial inertia could 
he BO far ovcrcumo as to sanction the appointment of a cum- ' 
niittee for tho purpose of introducing the calture of tea in -1 
to the British dominions- The delay would no doubt Imve 
been still greater, had Assam been directly govenied by the 
Crown. In that cose, there is little likelihood that more 
would liavo licOn done to further this object than has been 
doTio to develop tho rrisourees of other colonies and depen- 
doncics. The commercial occupations and utilitarian habits 
of the majority of the East Lidian Dircctore have rendered 
them peculiarly capable of judging of tho merits of any 
scheme fbr the nmtcrial improvemout of tho country placed 
under their control; and they have consequently been ever 
ready to afford dll reasonable encouragement and aasistacce 
to usefti] and practical prqjoets. Not many months alter 
the appointment of tho above-mentioned, committee, Mr. 
C. A. Brace was sent Into Upper Assam to establish tea- 
nurserica and to superintend their management. 8o auc- 
cesaful.wae the experiment, that in 1830 two-thirds of the 
Government factories and plantations were taken up by 
(be Assaui Tea (lompany, wbich started with a capital of 
^ 800,UOVl. in' 10,000 shares of A02. each,' This comjMuiy ah 
Veady possesses above 3000 acres in a high state of cultiva¬ 
tion, and is only restrained from an indefinite increaae by 
, the difficulty of procuring labour. At first it was neuessary 
to employ Chinese, as every thing depends upon the delioa^ 

, of manipulation. The native Aasamese, indeed, were eteily 


instruotod in Gie method of pltn^i^'ths leaves, and wpre - 
made servioedble ia thi harahlsr branches of the process of 
manufactnro. But fbr some tima it was found diffiooh to 
overcome their repugnance tofotdng themaelves out, which 
they coMidered aa derogating from their iudependenSpoei- 
tion aa ocouiuan of land on th^ own account. This pre¬ 
judice, however, ie now (podually yielding to the tempta¬ 
tion of.oertain and regular paymenta ip actual money. 
Presuming on their importanoe^ the Chinese displayod more 
tliaii their cheraoUristic iiisolenoo and inaubordlnation, until 
thoir. presenue became intolornhle, and tbsir dismissal hn- 
perativs. No inconvenience has thence arisen, tlteir place 
being ably supplied by Enropoans. But in spite of all the 
obstacles which impede a new enterprise, es{^slly in the 
Eset, the produce has year by year steadily increased in 
quantity and' improved in quality. The crop of the past 
season thus amounts to S08,028lb8, or above 80,000Its in 
excess of the crop of the pterions year. Of green teas no 
great quantity has yet been made; hut the genuine excel- 
lunce of the block teae—such as Congou Souchong, Onuige 
Pekue, and Flowery Pekoe—has been acknowledged by 
even the somewhat severe tribunal of the Analytical Sani¬ 
tary Commission. The result to the sliorehelders of the 
company is a lU'vidend of seven per cent, winch in succeed- 
. itig years will be largely angnmnted, as the cultivation of 
tho plant is extended, and the expenses proportionately di¬ 
minished. 

The finest teaAistricIs in China lie between the 23th and 
33d degrees of north latitude; in Assam between the 27th 
and 26th, In both countries it is fouud to thrive best on a 
I light, porous, yellow loam, bolonging to tlm clay-slate foriti- 
' atiou, and unfit for the production of cotton, tobacco, or 
sugot-catio, but not unsuitable for cereals. In Assam the. 
\ tea-tracts aro mostly situated in the ploins, though on 
undulating slopos. “ The plants seem to love and court 
moisture, not from stagnant pools, but running stroams.” 
In another place the same 'writer observes: “ 'Diere should 
be plenty of water near the roots, but the plant should 
olways bo above inundation.” He also speaks of it os being 
so h^y as to live in any soil, if kept in the shade after 
boiflg transplanted until it has tahon gnod root. Block and 
gTOcn teas are often gathered from tho same bush; but the 
choicest green varieties ore produced by superior culture 
and soil, and ore influenced by the age of the leaves, as well 
aa by being prepared after 'W peculiar method, Thcio are 
usually three, occasionally four gatherings in the ye or. 
The earliest, which takes place in April, is the most highly 
eeteomed, as it consists of the young leaf-buds while stilt 
covered with a whitish down. The second get boring comes 
off io the early part of June. The loaves ore then of a dull- 
green colour, and are plucked iu great quantities i but are 
inferior in delicacy and aroma to thoK gathered in April. 
A third crop is obtained in July, when the leaves aro dirk- 
green, and are only fit for making the coarecr kinds of 
teas. 

Mr. Bruce tolls us, thet ” the sun has a material effbet on 
the leavos; for as aoon ss the trees that shade tho plants 
ore removed, the leaf, from a fine daap-green, begins to turn 
into a yellowish colom, which it retains fbr some mouthe; 
and then again gradually changes to a healthy green, 
but never becomes thicker; and the plant throws out far 
more numerous leaves than when in the shade. Tim more 
the leaves are plucked, the greatw number Of them are pro-^ 
doced; if ths leaves of the first crop were not gathered, you 
might look iu vain for the leaves of tiie second on^. The 
tea r.isde frum the laavos in the shade is not nearly so good 
aa that fbnm leaves exposed to the sunthe leaves of plants 
in the son ore much earlier in asaaon then of those in the 
shade i the leaves from the shady tracts give out a more 
watery liquid wlion rolled, and those from & sunny a mom 
glutinous substonec. When the. leaves of either arp relied 
on a sutiuy day, they emit less of this liquid than on a romy 
day. This juico decreases ss the season sdvsnoM. . . . . 
If the large loavM for the blaok tea were ooUmted bn a 
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rainy day, «botit fgqrtaeii'pounds of green leaves would be 
requited to make twc pounds of tea; but if collected on a 
sunny day, about eight pounds of green leaves would make 
two pounds of tea. .... The leaves of the green tea are 
not pluokod the same as the black, although the tree or 

plant is one and the same.l%e green-tea gatherers 

are accominadated with a small basket, each having a strap 
passed round tliQnock so as to let the basket hang, on the 
broqst. With one nand the man holds the branch, and with 
the other plucks the leaf, one at a time, taking as high as 
tlio Souchong leaf ; a little bit of the lower end of the leaf 
is left for the young leaf to shoot up ebse to it; not a bit 
of stalk must be gathered. ■ This is a very slow and tedious 
way of gathering. The black-tea maker plucks the leaves 
with great rapidity with both hands, using only the fore¬ 
finger and thumb, and collocts them in the hollow of the 
hand; when his hand is full, he throws the loaves into a 
basket under the shado of the tree; and so quickly does 
ho ply his hands, that the eye of a learner cannot follow 
them, nor sco thu proper kind of leaf to bo plucked ; all that 
ho sees is the Cliinaman's hands going right and left, his 
hands fast filling, and the loaves disappearing." 

The Assamese oi'o not equal to the Chinese in quickness 
of toucli; and their plants are allowed to grow to double the 
height, which increases the fatigue of plucking. In China the 
plant seldom exceeds throe feet, so that the gatherers pursue 
their calling while squatting down in their usual manner. 
Uut the Assamese has to stand up to his work. In llio latter 
country Mr. Bruce fell in with some trees, in a wild state, 
three foot in cireumferonoo and fully sixty feet in height. 
Seedlings yield a small cfop in the third year, but do not 
arrive at maturity under six years. The plant will live to 
the age of forty or fifty years. The green-tea Chinamen’cut 
down their plants every ninth year, so os to have abundance 
of vigorous young shoots, lire process of preparing the 
leaves for consumption has been too often told to need repe¬ 
tition in this place. 

The similarity of temperature and of vegetable produc¬ 
tions in the. lower range of the Himalayas and in central 
China induced Dr. Royle to recommend the introduction of 
the tea-plant into the former locality. With its usual liber¬ 
ality, the Indian Government at once sanctioned the ex¬ 
periment ; and a oonsidorirble number of young plants were 
accordingly imported from the southern parts of China, as 
being the most accessible. These, however, being found in¬ 
ferior to the teas grown in the interior, the Court of Directors 
sent out Mr. Fortune to obtain plants and implements, and 
oven manufacturers, from the best districts of the celestial 
empire. That gentleman acquitted himself most success¬ 
fully and satisfaotorily; and under the superintendence of 
Dr. .Jame.son, the tea-plantations in the north-western pro¬ 
vinces of India have become a permanent and profitable 
branch of the local agriculture. The principal Government 
plantations are situated in the Deyrah Dhoon, Dastern 
Guhrwal, and Kumaon. The Dhoon is a valley, sixty miles 
in length from east to west, and sixteen miles broad at the 
widest part. It lies between the Himalayas and the Sewa- 
lick range, in north latitude 80“ 8'. In 1864, about 400 
acres had been planted, of which only 160 were in a con- 
dition to make a return. These yielded between 10,000 lbs 
and 11,000 lbs of tea, or 70 lbs per acre; about 85 lbs of raw 
leaves, or 20lbs of prepared tea, being obtained from 100 
full-grown plants. According to Dr. Jameson, the Deyrah 
Dhoon is admirably adapted for the cnltivatioh of the tea- 
plant. Ch-ain crops are not remunerative, and the land at 
present lets for is. 9d. 3 fier acre. Labour is also cheap and 
abundant; both land and water carriage at hand; and no 
want of materials for manufiaoturing cheats and implements, 
and for packing tea- At this'plantation only black teas are 
prepared, which aell readily on the spot at prices varying 
from Is. 8d. to &S.per ‘^and. The second^slass teas are 
mostly purchased by natives, ‘‘partly for home consumption 
fbd partly for retail and barter with the Bhoteas, who visit the 
Bug^ssur Fait in considerable numb^ in the cold weather." | 


In Eastern Ourhwal, also in 1864, about 200 acres 
were devoted to the cultivation of the teS-plant, yielding 
5000ibs of tea and 20,000 tbs of seeds. The site of this 
plantation had been previously covered with a douse jun¬ 
gle of oak, rhododendron, &c., assessed to Government at 
21. 8s. per annum. When properly onltlvatcd, this laud will 
give frorh 100 lbs to 230 lbs of tea per acre; and a vast tract 
may be turned to equally good account wliioh at present is 
almost valueless. The Government nursery extends in ter¬ 
races up the mountain, from an elevation of 4300 to that of 
5300 feet above the level of tho sea. Only black teas have 
yet been manufactured in this locality, averaging 5s. lOJ. 
per pound. 

In ICumaoh there are two Government plantations. The 
one at Hawulbaugh is Situated on thu banks of the Kosila, 
on gently undulating land 4500 feet above tho sea. No more 
than 62 acres were under cultivation in 1854; but excellent 
land abounds on all sides. Both black and green teas are 
made here; some of the latter averaging Os. 4d. per lb, and 
the former from 4s. 4<f. to 58.1 Oil. Tho Bhecmtal plantation 
consisted of about 80 acres, 4000 feet above the sea-level, 
producing tho same teas, and commanding tho sanne prices, 
as the preceding. 

Tea-plantations have likewise been introduced into tho 
Punjaub with every prospect of success, but too recently to 
afford any substantial data. Indeed, it is obvious that tho 
Government has nowhere pretended to do more than facili¬ 
tate private enterprise and speculation. It has buriio the 
heat and burden of the day, and now invites its subjects to 
gather the fruits of its experience. Already several native 
landholders have been induced to engage in the cultivation 
of tea, and most of the local prejudices against its introduc¬ 
tion have gradually disappeared. The advantages offered 
are such as none but a native would hesitate to accept with 
eager alacrity. Tlio Government has guaranteed that “ no 
tea-lauds shall be assessed at a higher rate than those other¬ 
wise cultivated, and that the rate shall in no case exceed 
one rupee per acre.” Tho profits, howover, are enormously 
greater than those derived from any other articio oragri- 
cultural produce; and as well-grown plants may bo readily 
procured from tho nurseries,' no long delay need occur in 
realising the due reward of a judicious application of labour 
and capital. It is strange, howover, that no Europeans have 
yet been tempted to embark on so certain and profitable a 
speculation. The temperature at the elevation of 4000 feet 
is delightful throughout the gi-eater part of the year, and at 
no season oppressive.- Nor is any largo amount of capital 
required either for tho cultivation of the plant, or the manu¬ 
facture of the leaves. 

“ The tea-plant," says Dr. Jameson, “ is now thriving 
over 4i‘ of latitude end 8° longitude; or from Hazarah in 
the west to tho Kali Nuddi in Kumaon in tho east, and 
from Deyrah Dhoon in tho south to Baraascrai in the north, 
over a tract containing upwards of $0,000 square miles. In 
this mighty tract there is such a quantity of land fitted 
for tea-cultivation as, if so used, would not only produce 
teas capable of supplying tho whole of India, but the whole 

European market.Nor is it necessary to occupy lands 

now used in growing grains. Let but tho forest-land and tho 
waste land bo employed, and from them alone will bo pro¬ 
duced a supply equal to the consumption of Europe.” Hemp, 
a'plant in^genous in the Himalaya, can also be cultivated 
to any extent in the same localities; though at present it is 
in no great demand. 


CHATTEBTON. 

(See the Ensrevlng, p. SO.). "*■ 

n 

Twos night, and like a pall the unstarr'd sky ' 
Hung o’er the sleeping city; and the loud udndi 
Shrieking and hissing like a curse, went by,; ,7 
Leaving a fitfol solemn pause l^hihd,— 
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Bo wild, that beauty started from its dreams, 

And misory^om sleep’s oblivious balm, 

And listened troinbling to the dirge-like screams. 
And to the ghostly silence of the calm. 


II. 

Ill n garrot, iii sad keeping 
With the weird and woful night. 

Like a watcher o’er tho sleeping, 
ruintly glimniorelh a light; 

And near it is bent a stem palo face, 

Heavy with sorrow, yet full of grace; 

The burning gray eyes arc flashiiig with scorn, 

And the trembling hands in their fever have torn 
Some locks of *ho flaxen hair. 

Hu seemed a part of the storm that hurled 
Its wild moan over the startled world— 

That boy and his groat despair. 

III. 

“ ’Tls well, 'tis well! this wailing stoim and I 
Arc meet companions in a voyage of doom; 

Let ns shriek out our two despains and die. 

The fame that ever from luy liopcs dotii fly 
Will hang all halo-like about my tomb. 

The world that sees me die,—that does not sec. 

That recks not, cares not, how my heart doth break,— 
Shall one day praise itself in praising me; 

But not heforo my heart hath ceased to aclic. 

0 God! 0 misery! how have 1 tried,— 

How have I dro.amed and worked and hoped in vain,— 
Been tho gold dreams as they iiavo jialed and died,— 
Myself a tiling of glory, yet, like Cain, 

Walking tho earth wrapp’d in my hopes and pride. 

My only two comiianious by my side ! 

Unloved, in tliis vast city .all alone, 

To make my memory pregnant witli a glory 
'riiat will not live till I am like a slono 
Unglowing witli the magic of its .story. 

How I love life! and yet I would not live 
Now that my dreams are .scatter’d like a mist; 

Not one is left foi‘ which to hope and strive-— 

Dead ashes that my burning iips have kissed. 


Bee the black mass! a city full of souls 
Not one like me—’ti.s better 1 should go— 

AVithout a sympathy hetwcon our goals : 

A God ungloricd would bo held a foe 
Among these men of traffic. Gold, 0 God,— 

Gold, gold would buy 'I'liy throne amongst this throng! 
Bather oblivion, lifuloss a.s a clod, 

'Than .sing, uueared for, .all my heart’s wild song 
'To these clay jmppets as they cheat ami plod. 

How very sweet my dreams were;—like that speck 
1 11 the cloud-struck sky that seemeth bright and blue; 
Uiiw bright aud .sweetl and now all, all a wreck, 

A heaped-up mass of black, no speck of blue; 

Nothing to love or hope or dream withal; 

Not one sweet breast to pillow my hot head. 

I feel my soul is broken in the fall; 

’’Tis but a ghost that babbles o’er its dead,— 

Doudl ay, it must bo so; 1 too must die,—• 

Hie that tho world may wake and weep aud wonder, 
And desecrate my ashes with a lie. 

Hark, bow tho wind shrieks, heralding the thunder 1— 
Fit dirge for my dead hopes all uncaress’d. 

And whilst it rocks the unloving world asunder, 

I’ll sleep—my anodyne its groat unrest." 

iv. 


Fair w^ke tho morning: storm and night and sadness 
Slept in tlio tomB; 

A^id tho crimsuii sun/v/itb all its life and gladness. 
Crept round the room, 

Bevcttlj^ig the broken spirit and its madness 
1 ;. Gaunt in the gloom. 

P.E.N. 


POLYGLOT BBADniliGS IN PHOVEEBS. 

* BY WALTER K. KELLY. 

KaKLY to bed, EAK1.Y TO KlSE, 

Makes a man healthy, wealtht, and wise. 

‘‘The early bird gets tho worm;’’ and “Tho cow that's 
first up gets tho first o’ the dew” (Scotch).—^All languages 
bear similar testimony to the value of early rising. E.g. 
“ The morning hour has gold in its rnSutli” (German),— 
Morgenatund hut Gold in Mund. “ The fox fears not tho 
boaster at nlglit,'but tho early riser” (Servian). But there 
is auothor side to tho question, since “ For all one’s early 
rising, the day dawns none tho sooner” (Span.),--JR)r mttcAo 
madrugar no amuTieae maa aina. 

Two HEADS ABE llETTEB THAN ONE. “ Four OyOS SOB llioro 
than two” (Span.),— M<xs veen qualro ojoa gue no doa; and 
“"Pope and peasant know more than tho pope alone ,”—Sa 
})ia ilpapa c vn coiUadino che il papa eolo, as they say in 
Venice. 



MUSIC IN KUUCATION. 


Whether we English are or aro*not a musical people, is a 
problem that is jierpetually heiug solved, but has never yet 
been 6ati,sfaotorily or consistently settled. Wo are driven 
to widely different concUusions on the subject almost daily. 
Crowded oratorios, eoneorts, operas; the vast increase in 
tlie dcmauil aud .siipiily of musical instruments; the eheup- 
ness of music, and the fact of its forming an invariable eon- 
stituciit of modern education,—all this would seem to de¬ 
cide the (luestion at once in tho aifirmativo.- Hut, on tlio 
other hand, when we consider the nature of om’ “ popular” 
music,—that which is performed at evening-parties, is wlii.s- 
tled in the streets, aud finds favour on harrel-orgaiis,—eaii 
WO maintain oiir po.sition? C.an we maintain it w’lieii we 
listen to the playing on the pianoforte of nineteen out of 
every twenty sehool-girls just "finished,” aud iiaving had 
the advantage of lessons from experienced masters? Above 
all, when we hear the comments of their general audience, 
who applaud tho “splendid execution,” “firm touch,” &c.; 
by which terms they recognise Jane or Laura’s serainbling 
aoUlevemcht of the showy difiicultios invented for them by the 
maeatro of tho hour,—ponderous dashiugs at gi-.and chords, 
with sublime disregard of right or wrong notes, the loud pedal 
happily mistifying all sounds in one fog of uproar aud vaguc- 
noss ? All this is, in fact, rather to be looked on as an atlilolie 
exercise than a musical porformauco. It may, and doubtless 
does, develop the iiiuseles of.tho elbow aud wrist; but not 
one whit the taste for mnsio that we hear so mneh about. 
The untaught child who goes singing about the house, or 
finds for himself tho notes “ Tho Lass o’ Gowrie” on the 
piano, wliioh he plays with one' finger all through to a self- 
invented bass, has more innate love of “ the science of sweet 
sounds” in his soul than three-fourths of the accomplished 
young ladies who enchant society with their cadenzas, va¬ 
riations, moreeaux de salon, and ^ber elaborate trifles. 

There is no good reason, however, why this should be. 
It seems i o he simply one of tho many cases in which people 
sacrifieo reality to show. Music is regarded as inevitably de 
rigueur in a polite education as geography or the languages. 
But music, being a matter of taste and feeling, and not only 
of intellect, can by no means be learned in the same maimor 
as French verbs or Pinnock’s Oatechiima. There must bo a 
spontaneous delight in its study, an instinotiye passion for 
that special fonn of beauty which wo call harmony, or the 
student of mueio will never become a musician. It is waste 
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of time, tlierafore, when one who is indiflferent on the sub¬ 
ject is sot to practise threO or four hours a4ay on the'^iauo, 
in order to become a finished player. Granted suffioidnt per¬ 
severance, the mechanical difficulties may of course be OWr- 
conie in time. Cut wliat is {rained ? Not mutic, bo assured. 
Neats of dexterity may awake our wonder, but will never 
touch our feelings. Dreary “scales” and interminable “ex¬ 
ercises” ai'e os interesting to the ear of a true lover of music 
as the moaningle.ss flourishes and tours-ik-furce with which 
too many accomplisliud pianists aro content to spend their 
time in wrestling; for indeed it were a mockery to call such 
real hard ■Kork playing. 

Among professed artists this stylo of performance is ra¬ 
pidly falling into desuetude; and we would hope that the fact 
argues a corresponding improvement in public taste. The 
“ classical” style, as it is called, is gaining ground daily in 
all kinds of music. We confine oarsolvcs to the pianoforte 
at present, however, a.s being the moat domestic and uni- 
vorsal “ music-tnaker” of our Englisli liotnos, And tire music 
generally in vogue for this instrument affords an apt illus¬ 
tration of the wider general truths. Wo no longer at eoii- 
eerts hear those lengthy airs con variuzioni; nor those tre- 
nicudous fantasias, wherein one poor little tune used to ho 
dragged in like a prisoner, guarded by a d<!tacliment of fierce 
eluiids, and was straightway sulyected to all possible twist¬ 
ings, jerkiugs, and other tortures, till ho died at tlio cud of 
the piece with a bang and a crash and a fine tremolo on the 
key-note. Difficulty is no longer the only or predominant 
feattive of all perfonnaneos. The gi'catest pianists of Europe 
count it enougli to fill their auibition if tiioy can worthily 
interpret sonatas of Ccethoven, conecrio.s of Mendelssohn or 
AVeber, whieli, in point of mere manual dexterity, may bo 
mastered in one quarter of the time necessary to spend on 
the laborious brilliancy of the old seliool. 

Let private performers, let botii teachers and pupils, 
a hint from this. There is doubtless an aver.age 
lunomit of musical taste and ability existent among our edu- 
eated classes. The mistako is in over-taxing and forcing 
it in individual instaiteos, Laura,—who jiractises four 
bours every day beforo 'sho'cau execute bor gi'and piece in ' 
tbe iimvdcrous maiiuef ,wo hs{Vo adyc-rted to,—who either 
luik's the very si^ht of tho.ptmio, or at the best looks on it 
as an omuny to Ijo struggled with ratber than a dear friend 
to talk with and to icecive delight from, —Liuini, if she Were 
not eouipelled into attempting diflitmltics she eaniiot con¬ 
quer, might very possibly succeed in deriving and bestotviiig 
some amount of real nmsie by me.vns of her misused piano- 
forlu and much-tasked fingers. She has an amount of taste, 
tvhieii, properly cultivated, might become n resource and an 
eiijoymeiit to licr in future years, difiicult to over-value. Dut 
under the present system of things, the germ of taste, not 
strong enongli to burst through opposing influences, is 
smotlxTcd xvith what is suppo.sed to bo the necessary 
drudgery of a musical education. Tako hoatt of grace, 
Laura; begin anew with some sweet simple strain of Haydn 
or Mo'/.art, or oven of Donixotti or Rossini. Let your capacity 
extond.beyond the limits of what you attempt. Muaio la not 
to be fought with, but to bo tondurly welcomed and cherished. 
Tlirow by those ponderous “ pieeos” thirty pages long; ah -1 
jure those uiimtoresting (tudex, which proibsB to exercise \ 
nothing but the Angers, and on which you spend so many 
precious morning hours;—unless your lovo, of the divine art 
bo powerful enough to make even exerdeex ponr lu doigts 
pleasant to you as moans to a groat end, tlu'pw thoiu aside. 
By tliemsolvos thoso Said fingers are nothing, though they 
liave ali tlio exercises ever invented perfectly at their con¬ 
trol : they are but—as the dictionary to the writer, the 
colours to the artist —tools f worthless in tliemseivcs, valua¬ 
ble only inasmuch os they are soul-directed. 

But Mias Jane, on the other hand, has no inclination 
whatever for music. Her ear is defective, she cannot sing 
the simplest air correctly, she has the vaguest idea of time. 
It is sheer absurdity to apprentice her ^ Euterpe, as it 
were, in the same way as a boy is, set down to learn car¬ 


pentering or watchmaking. As reasonably might the latter 
be attempted in a case where the boy lacked fingers or eye¬ 
sight. 

In a word, let the taste and fooluig for. musi(!, where it 
pxists, bo fitly cultivated, but wver forced. In the rarer 
instances, where it is altogotbor absent, bayo the grace to 
resign peacefully what can never be possessed wortliily. Let 
all musical ofl'orts in such cases bo at least strictly eoTifined 
within tlio tolerably wide area of dance-musk. Quadrilles 
and polkius in such eases ore advantageous, in the same way 
as empty rooms, wherein chiidroa arc allowed to play be¬ 
cause they cannot do any mischief there. Besides whieli, it 
must be added, that they are susceptible of giving n coii- 
sidorablo amount of pleasure to many dlasses of listeners; 
a result never to be obtained under the urdiiiary conditions 
of aniiiitioiis youiig-lady performances. 


CORIlESrONDENCE. ' 

, COMBTllUCTlON AKD USli OP SriiCTACCKS. 


Deae Mrs. Home, —As you invito in your pro.spoetus any 
contributions tliat may add to the inqirovemciit or welfare 
of your family circle, I scud you iny little offering, xvhieli, 
though small as a grain of niu-stard-sced, contains a germ 
which I know (us an experienced old m,an) will grow in 
value, and become of national importance; luid tlierefore can¬ 
not bo .scattered better than in the good soil of the National 
Miiyazlne. 

It is a simple suggestion regarding the right use of spec¬ 
tacles, or rather the right construction of spectacles, for tlio 
purposes of reading, writing, &e. I am not going into tlio 
subject .seienlifteally like an ojitieiaii; but from luy own ex- 
perionce and eomiiiori .sense, I gather tliut ever siiiee .spoeliv 
cles W’ero invented,—wbicli, I believe, was in the yearL'JUO, 
—they have been till very lately badly constructed, and tlio 
mode of wearing tliern injurious to tlio eyes. Neiu-ly twenty- 
years ago, it qceiuTed to a friend of mine that, though lie re¬ 
quired llio magnifying jiowor of glas.se.s to read or Vrite or 
see objeeU that were near to him, but did not require tlicin 
to .see distant objects, it might injure the ii.aturiil powers 
of his sight to be constantly looking at, ail objects through 
the ai'tilioial medium and wrong focus; ho tlierefore liad a 
pair of spectacles made of two sBinioircular lenses (instead 
of circular), by whieli means, wlicn be looked down to road 
or write, lie saw tliroiigh the lialf-eircular glass; but when 
he raised bis eyes to look at more distant objects, lie looked 
over the lialf-glass, and thus enjoyed liis natural vision. This 
plan ho also tboiiglit likely to prolong the powers of siglil,. 
Ho has since told me that his anticipations w'erc realised. 
This important idea of my old friend has been caught up 
within the last few years by some opticians, who li.ave better 
applied the idea than my friend did by his seuiieircular 
lenses. 

Speotacles may now bo had with nearly circular glassixs 
(the top part of the lens being only a little flattened); and 
the desired object of being able to look over them when not 
reading is effected by making the bridge, which rests on (lie 
nose and connects the two lenses, to stand higher than the 
glasses, by which means they sink below the eye, tluis:— 
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1 have myself worn spoctaoles for 
thirty years; and though' necessary 
for reading and writing, I always 
found them very trying to the eyes 
when 1 was obliged, by haying them 
on, to look at every object, distant 
or near, through them for perhaps ’ 

twelve or foiirt^n hours every day; . 

and, as every one .does, found them . j.;-r 

excessively annoyingin movihgabout 

the house or walking down stairs. I _ 

have for the last twelve months made 

use of the now glasses, by which I y ^ 

find my eyes gredtly relieved; and / 'aSp 
the absenco of all annoyance from ! 
wrong focus, and the pleasure of en- 
joying the natural sight when looking 
up from the paper or book, is beyond 
expression; foi', be it remembered, 
that though it may bo necessary in Jyr.f - 
the study or the counting-house .for' - 

the author or the merchant to have his - " _ 
spoctaeles onhis nose for twelve hours, 
ready for the action or the word, yet —■ 

the actual use of them on the paper off ... 
and on may not exceed four hours; WJ 

the eyes during the remainder of the '7 ” -- 

time being taken off from the book or 
^aper for purposes of moditaftsi^re- 
flection, exchange of books, &o. isi.-T 

My remarks, and my experience on -■^■7.?''- 
the importance of tjiis improved spec- -==.7” 
taelc, of course apply more particu- 
larly to long-sighted people, which . 7 ;^ 

tlio aged generally are, ar^|,jiot to those .:i StH 

who are short-sighted, and possibly . 
require the gloss more continually for .~ ['.-=^ r,5S ~^~W 

objects that are distant as well as for :'-l. 1- v ~ JB 

those that arc near. i lJM 

To be deprived ofthe natural free- • 7 
dom of vision by totally surrounding 
the eye for twelve or fourteen hours 
with an artificial lens and an absolute 
focus, for a definite distance only, is, I _£7“ 
believe, injurious to the mind, and must ' 

have some effect upon the character. 

That there is a reciprocal action 
between the eye and the mind, which ' 
it is childish to suppose can be ai-bi- 
trarily dispensed with, might easily 
be shown by every-day experience; 
but which, perhaps, for my purpose, 
is best verbally and definitely borne 
witness to by the acknowledgment 
of Sir Isaac Newton, who, in writing 
to Locke on what he suffered from 
looking too long at the sun, says; 

“ The spectrum of the sun began to 

return as often as I began to meditate 

on the phenomena, even though I lay 

in bed at midnight, with my cur- 

tains,drawn !” I will only add. How isbiah modxiiato* 

destructive such a mere organic effect must have been to the 

otherwise ftee ineditations of the great philosopher! 

* " : .. . . ■ . -‘ r - —- ff i '" ' .— ’ ■ . ■ " ■ —— 

CONTBASTED LIVES. 

We Ipiow something of the lives of those around us; but 
our knowledge is, very partial, our experience very limited. 
There are griels, fiS'there axe joys, into which even the 
dearest friend.rarely outers, the outside world never. Yet 
oven with vision thus clouded, how much there is to consider 
thoB|^tfnlly in differing fates; how much might be learned j 


isDTAN uoaxairon lakp. lOASDinta] 


I "of faith, patience, and oontontment, 

•' '* did we regard our fellow-creatures 

with more sympathy, 'and meditate 
earnestly upon what we saw 1 

JDHBj __ . ' ■ Brrt we blindly judge by appear- 

~ . ‘'iumes^ or. at the best argue from cir- 
cumsttu^es. Wiiere these are favour- 
r able, we* find it difficult to imagine 

i other than happy results. We do not 

■ ' remember that we all of us bring more 

’ to circumstances than they can pos- 

sibly bring to us. The spirit that re- 
Ojff ceives is the true fate. In other words, 

it is only inasmuch as wo are in 
h ^ J harmony with the Giver of all tilings 

» that we can bo truly blessed by His 

mgggjgsai00f^^S. gifts, whether they be of flowers or 

“They must he very happy,” wo 
say, mentally enumerating and sum- 
ginm ming up certain external advantages 

and possessions. And we are asto- 
' nished when, the veil being suddenly 

r7 lifted, we some day catch a glimpse 
S^feLl7liry=£i>~i 0 ^ shadow and gloom, instead of tlio 
' radiance we had presupposed to exist. 

On the other hand, wo equally 
wonder when we see cheerfulness 
.V and contentment going hand-in-hand 

' with trial, poverty, or privation. That 
affliction must make people miscr- 
able, that difficulty must inevitably 
B';~~j?: include anxiety, incessant, wearing, 

■£-7' ■ ond depressing, are propositions which 
to many logicians appear incontro- 
vertiblo and only reasonable. It is 
''7^ '.7p'r'^~7 7~ iu the natural order of things tliat it 
should be so, they maintain; and lift 
their haud8,'as at a miracle, when tliey 
plainly see this “ natural order” sub- 

^ ^0"^ often it is so, many a one 

testify. How many can recognise 
in the brightest serenest person of 
their acquaintance some invalid, ne- 
ccssarily exempted from two-thirds of 
those pleasures ond enjoyments wliich 
the most ordinary life possesses in it- 
self, and bearing besides the cver- 
chafing burden of weakness and suf- 
fering I Either the negative or the 
positive ill were enough, we say to 
ourselves, to darken a life. Yet it 
.is not so. Look farther and deeper, 
and we shall see, far below tho sharp 
stones and tangled herbage of the sur- 
BH fclMa-hvMBBB face, the fountain of peace springing 
freshly up, making beautiful and fruit- 
2!W which to our careless 

|H|P|||P||||HHp eyes looks so desolate and hare. 
1 LM. 1 . 111 L ! ■ purse, the weak 

.AKP. [OASDiraa] jjj should we com- 

passiot^tc that poverty of the soul which neither affords 
a fit VelOome to prosperity, nor possesses the cheerful 
courage with which to encounter adversity. Strength of 
spirit eauhct the life of the cripple to be more truly happy 
than that of many a one who glories in tho lusty vigour of 
his manhood. The riches which make life valuable are not 
contained in gold-mines or coined in earthly mints. Con¬ 
trasts enough there are in human existence, but we are apt 
to mistake very often on which side turns the balance of 
happiness. 

“ The heart knoweth its own bitterness,”—ay, and its 
own sweetness too. 
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APKIL LOVii. 

Love is ljurt >rith jar ami frot, 
Love ia nmdo a vague rcffivt; 
EycH witti idle tears arc wet| 
Idle habit links us yet. 

What is lovo ? for we forget: 
Ah, no I no{ 


Alfred Tmny^m, 
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APRIL LOVE. 


Tiiia picturo of Mr. TTughos’s, which was exhibited at last 
5 ''car’s Academy, is one of the sweetest love-poems that has 
delighted England since Coleridge's “Genevieve,”—a poem 
which was indeed written with the feather from an angel’s 
wing and with ink distilled from the brightest amaranths 
• that grow beside the everlasting gate. 

Story Mr. Hughes has none; but he has done better than 
being mendy dramatic or picturesque—ho has painted for 
the heart as well as tho eye. His scone opens in a bower, 
and the season is that portion of spring whieh melts info 
summer. Romo quarrel has hurt “love” with its “jar and 
fre.tbut it has passed now. Tho lover bends in anguish 
under tho weight of her too sweet forgiveness; and she, 
will) at once tho tear and the smile in her face,—is she not a 
licrfect embodiment of April Love? 

In detail tho picture is full of quaint beauty and grace. The 
knotted and winldcd bark of the woodwork of the arbour, 
tho hcr.aldie ivy-lcave.s, tho gliiiip.se of bright foliage through 
the doorway,—all conduce to (ho painter’s eflbct. As for tho 
maiden, .she is tho most ladylike and sweet of jiictorial crea¬ 
tions. Her head i.s mo.st heantifully imised, and it.s curls 
hang lightly and airily. The eye.s are very tender .and 
tearful, and the tine chiselled mouth seems to quiver as the 
I'hniied grass in the meadows does when the hree/c .simmers 
fhidiigli. Tlie jewelled heart round her slender neck, and 
the Jlower in tlie lover’s hand, are oxcellent poetical 
Ihonghls, .and not tho less .so heean.so they arc olivious. 
Love, so dilfirnU to paint and describe, has been donejns- 
tiee to by Air. Jlnghes. 



EriRODE OE HORROR 

IN THE I-IFE on A BTRONU-MINDEr) r’E5IAI.E IN SEARCH OE THE 
nCTUUESOUE. 


My manic is Olenicntin.a Rparoslinnks. I am a single gentle¬ 
woman, iios.ses.scd ofliigb hird-liko aristocratic fc.aturcs, and 
.a spare yet atliletic person. My .age i.s tliirty-scvcn years; 
but 1 do not e.ali niy.selt an old maid, as 1 bold it prcsnmj)- 
tiioiis to .anticipate ileavcn’.s decrees in that respect. And 
lliougli I am at ]iresei\l, and li.avc been for the said tbirty- 
seven years, self-sustahiiiig, it is by no means definitely 
settled that ] sliould always remain so. I liavc been .always 
considered a strong niiiided woman. My poor dc.ar mother, 
who is dead .and gone, thought A. 1 entertain tho same 
view ; indeed, it has over hccii my aim so to regulate my 
life Ihat perfect dignity comhiiied with extreme affability, a 
■strict oh.scrvance of tho most rigid propriety balanced by 
boiievolcnee to tlio weakness of poor humanity in others, 
have hitherto eliaractcrised mo. 

This very Biniinier my nephew, Jacob Sp.arnsbanks, re¬ 
turned from school for tho vacation. Ho was {iftoou, and 
niKiommoniy intelligent. Though he often used cx]>rcssions 
which I failed enlirely to coinprohond, ho assured me they 
were much in fashion, and perfectly understood at scliool. 
fine morning this dear boy proposed to mo that wo should 
togetbi'r make a short pedestrian tour (I w-as to pay tho 
expenses), urging that Jack Harles a,nd his sister had done 
so, and derived both instruction and ainusemcnt. Deal' 
Jacob! ho evidently felt as ifl wore n sister to him, and 
dwelt unceasingly and in glowing terms on tlio delights of 
being like wild Arabs, »rith no trunks, free as tho air, and 
never certain where to dino, leaping like roebucks up the 
m.agnificcnt mountains of Scotland, and again crouching in 
tho heather. 

1 resolved to enter into his ardour. I had studied Scotch 
so dihgcntly as to ho ahio, by the aid of tho glo.ssary, por- 
fectly to understand the dialect as represented in the W.a- 
'Viu'lc.y Novels. I had also perused with attention Chrintic. 
Johaslone; and tlKiugh 1 had never attempted to pronounce 
the language, nor had!, indeed, heard it spoken, I had no doubt 


of being able to eateb the accent after intercourse with the 
natives. I bad more than once walked .seven milu.s in one 
day. Every one agrees that under excitement all powers 
are doubled, and should I not be excited? My costume was 
modelled under Jacob's direction,s. A pair of boots wero 
made for me, laced in front, decorated with drab elotli and 
brass; the toes were worked in bieroglypliics; tlioir weight 
and beauty wore excessive. I was unable to practise walk¬ 
ing in them in the house as I had at first intended, .-vs tho 
nails whieh studded the solos either rooted mo fast to tho 
carpet or tore it up by handfuls. After several falls, thci'o. 
fore, I rehiotantly relinquished this idea. .For tho rest, my 
gown ivas a.s short as my views of propriety admitted, anil 
oinny headi iioised .111 enormous lirowti hat. 1 carried a 
sandwieli-ease, and Jacob here a knaiisaek and small flask. 

'I'llus armed to tho teeth, wo eommeneod our travels; 
and early one lino summer morning wo alighted from tho 
raiiway-earriage at an obscure station situated on the north 

coast of-shire in Rcothind, and made our way over wliat 

appeared to mu exceedingly rough ground towards tho se.a. 

I mu.st confess, tliat within tho first half hour my new hoot 
hurt my right foot dreadfully, and I wont rather iaine, 
.facob said, however, that this inconvenioneo would soon 
wear oil', wbiob it did, after a fashion; for lieforo long my 
left font w.as even worse, so as materially to lessen the 
vi.sible limp, and make me devoutly wish to take a turn on 
my liamls. My laqdiew, iimocent of the reason, declared 
with delight that I was “right as a trivet, and stepped out 
like an old game screw.” I hardly understood this phni.se ; 
Imt res it was evidently intended .as applause, 1 held ray 
pence. Why .should 1 tell my de.ar hoy that every step I 
took made me feel ns if! had two great gimlets boring holes 
in my heels? We walked eight miles, J.acob .said; hut I 
think he was niislakeii; Ihnom it was eighteen; and then 
we .sat down to dine witliin view of a small row of mud 
cottages, whieh elo.scly overlooked a swelling lil.ack sea. 
Unluckily Jacob took it into hi.s head to sail in a boat, to seo 
tho c.averns ami rucks to better .advant.ago; and I was to 

clamber up on to St.-Hoad, whoneo 1 might look out 

for biro, if I would. 

Tlio day w.a.s lovely, so T ascended the height in question. 

I tliougliL twenty times tiiat my beating heart would lireak 
my ribs as I jianted up the stei’p. At last 1 cautiously 
cr.awle.d to the edge of the. precipice whieh overhung tho sea, 
■and inserted mj' heels and elbows .so dcxterou.sly into the 
.soft nooks as in sonic fasliiou to nail myself safely on, in 
the form of .an impaled bat or spread eagle. Two stoop 
crags lay to my left, one in the .arms of the other, ifl may 
ho pardoned the impropriety of the simile ; gashes of whito 
quartz lay acros.s them like snow-wreaths in the hollow.s; a 
pale scanty green clothed tho dentihatod tops; then came a 
stratum of rock, of purple-iiink hue, mottled thickly with 
grass; then .an abrupt black wall, and sobbing anil luigging 
the sides was the dark gurgling water. Upright blocks of 
granite rose in tho midst hero .and there to a gi'cat height, 
being, T doubt not, as many foot above the sea as their ba.so 
was below its level. They stood their ground, isolated .and • 
Bclf-Bupiiorting. 'J'housands of sea-birds wore on the wing, 
whirling and screaming. Ttvo or three were riding on the 
wavo.s. Heating over each swell like water-lilies sleeping in 
the snn.__ Now and then a seaweed-covered rock was left 
bare of water for an instant; I should hardly think it saw 
tlio sky for more than a few secornhs eac.'li day; and round, 
and beyond, far and wide, for m.aiiy and many a Scottish 
mile, lay tho vast expanso of dim blue waters, specked by 
scores of white sails pufl'cd out by the wind. Those sca- 
hirds distracted me sadly; they flew above my head in 
circles, uttering long plaintive wails, and anon .sharp im¬ 
patient bittia- cries, which .sounded like “Oo back,go backl” 
What did (hey mean? What could they want? Why were 
they not self-supporting like mo?' Below, to my right, tho 
high cliff, diicdj- composed of red sandotono, shcUored a 
miniature h.avbour for fiBhing-siuaeks, some dozen of which 
were anchored therein after their night’s voyage. Women 
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and children were yisiblo at times, and fishermen lounged 
about inertly, mending their nets. In addition to the -visible 
abodes, the clifT was hollowed out and channeled in such a 
manner as to afl'ord dwolling-aooommodation for more of 
these amphibious mortals. I endeavoured to compose and 
elevate my mind, as well as securely to fix my person. I 
conteinplatod the dreadful yet interesting fate Avhich awaited 
me in ease 1 slipped and sank into the cold embrace of the 
never-satisfied ocean. I depleted to myself the horror of my 
friends on learning my tragical death. Presently this train 
of reflection was broken through by tlics a])poaraneo of a 
small skiff rounding the point. A couple offishennon in 
scarlet caps were urging it on, and dear Jaeob was grace¬ 
fully reposing in the stern. He afterwards told mo that ho 
could at first hardly believe his eyes, beholding mo perched 
like a female osprey on so iiiaccossiblc a spot. He waved 
his handkerchief; I would have done the same, had I dared 
to take my elbows out of the hollows. The vos.sel then 
rounded another corner, and was lost to my devouring c.yes. 

I hope 1 a.m not tiring my reader by this apparent lin¬ 
gering over iniuuto details of little interest; but I shrink 
with natural bashfulness from approaching the horrible ter¬ 
mination of that day. 

Al'lien .Taeob rejoined mo, -we started again, and for se¬ 
veral more weary miles -we trudged on. Whenever wo got 
down on to the shore, the cliff uniformly rose up so ahrnjitly, 
that it was .at the hazard of my life that 1 attempted to 
ascend it. More than once I seemed to myself to he wrig¬ 
gling in the .air, supported solely by ilacob’s hand ; and jiro- 
eoed otherwise we eotiUl not, as where the cliff projected 
the sea wa.s many feet deep at the base. No sooner -were 
wo on the “ hrac-head,” and it was impossible for us to 
descend again, tliaii a gliastly ravine stvotclied itself across 
our path, with briers and furze at the sides, and a bog at 
the bottom. A sea-mist likewise came on, wliieli first Iiid 
the sea and tiieii the cliff; it obsenred alike the sky and 
the track, .and would, 1 believe, liave hidden ,Taeoh liimself, 
had I trusted him for ono instant from my side ; hut this, 

I need hardly say, I did not do, hut ])or.sisted in firmly hold¬ 
ing- his hand. Our motto was ever, like Kxcelsior, “ Onwards, 
upwards." 

It was about H p.m., th.at, thoroughly tired, we tramped 
into the village of ——. It may he that luy stop -yvas less 
clastic, and (hat Jacob’s young moustache drooped so pen¬ 
sively as to he neai-ly invisible; but in me my riative energy 
bore me bravely np, and lifted me nicely over the stones. 
We addressed our.selves to a decent road-side inn, but hau-nt 
that it was more than filled with travellers. It was, 1 ought 
to mention, Saturday night; and 1 found that the folks 
were disposed to regard with small charity and cold looks 
any uniueky pedestrians likely to cause trouble on the 
Sabbath-day. We proceeded further up the place, followed 
by a troop of children in a savage state. At the only other 
place whieh bore tlio serablanoe of an inn we were sturtlily 
assured, that “Til yfo might hae, but bods we shouldna.” 

“ They thooht that Tibbie Maekie up the toon let lodgings 
• to travollors, hut they wore no sure ; and she inightna care 
to bo fashed -wi’ tramps on the Sabbath-e’en." On we jour¬ 
neyed to Tibbie Mackic, an aged and cankered female, who 
came out of her house to “ glower” at us, and inquire, “ whore 
the.puir sogcr-lad and that daft woman had come frae;” 
and then informed us that “ her house was let to kent folk.” 
So wc proceeded further up this odious village, attended by 
an escort which increased momentarily in numbers. ]<lvery 
ono refused to take us in, until I could have sat down and 
wept over their hardness of heart. 

“ Alas for the rarity 
Of Christian chanty!” 

as poor flood says. 

At length, among tho silent gazers around, one grave 
dark woman, after staring steadily for some minutes into 
a waterhutt, as though to oolloot inspiration from its depths, 
uttered in a solemn voice this remarkable sentence; 

“ I aye lots lodgings to decent bodies.” 


“ You are tho woman for us, then,” exclaimed Jacob. 

We did not hesitate to consider ourselves “decent bodies 
and, in tho hope that our hostess might prove the same, we 
followed her into her house. 

“ Ye’ll bo man and wife noo?” she said interrogatively. 

I answered with dignity that we wore otherwise con¬ 
nected, and required accommodation accordingly. 

We entered her kitchen, at the further end of which wore 
two box-beds. My readers north of the Tweed will under, 
stand what these were; but for tho benefit of the uninitiated, 
I would remark, that they are beds inserted in tho wall, 
like shelves in a wardrobe, or an oven, with this difforenoo, 
they can't ho drawn out. Botwoon them was tho passage 
down whieh it was presumable tho other apartments wore 
to be found. A gi-cafturf and wood fire blazed in the wide 
chimney, old, black, rambling, and vast as it %vas. About a 
dozen lierriiigs were swimming in grease and frizzling in a 
frj'irig-pan, filling tho air with their odour. Eight -wild- 
looking- young people, with their long hair dangling about 
their necks, wore crouched round, eyeing us askance, and 
pushing each other into view. 

Mr.s. Jean pulled out a black pipe, exceedingly short in 
the stem, and having lit it, e.omposedly p\ifl’ecl away. I was 
resolved to be accommodating, at any rate for that evening; 
.so when she stuffed and handed me a similar article, I placed 
it between my Hj)S, having previously explained to her that 
I j)refen'cd it without tho tobacco being ignited. 

I’reseiit.ly, an oldish man with a pack on his back en¬ 
tered. He was attired in a suit of rusty black, and had a 
very red nose. 

“ Can I have a bed here ?” 

Mrs. .lean res^nded, without taking Iho pipo out of her 
mouth, in precisely the same words as before, “ I aj'e lets 
lodgiugs'to decent bodies.” 

iS'o he Iiknwi.so seated him.self; and the scene, appeare.d to 
mo to i-esond)Ie more or less an Arabian Night’s Entertain¬ 
ment. 

Being, leonfes.s, sorely tired, I requested to be conducted 
to my hedroom. Mrs. Jean arose, and Avc proceeded along 
the p.a.ssag(‘,—which 1 discovered ivas only four fei:t long, 
and without a door at either end,—into a small room, in whieh 
were three hed.s ; and the floor of it was of mud, or dirt, as 
children call it. Ono little window, compo.sed of a thick 
pane of gi-een glass, was fastened into the whitewashed 
wall, so as to give .small hojie of light, and none of air. Not 
another .article of fiiniilurc was visible; and tho good woman 
.set down h<’.r candle, and, with her arms a-khnho, looked round 
with an air whieli s.aid, ‘^Now what do you tliink of that ? 
Aro thc.se not lodgings to set before a queen V” Now, my 
heart sank within me ; hut having the fear of man and also 
of woman before my eyes, I merely said, “Is this my room ?” 
To whieh she answered cheerily, “ Ye’ll lie i’ that bed ; for 
women aye lie safter tliaii men (parenthetically), and your 
lad will lie i’ that bed, and tho packman—decent mon—will 
lie i’ tho corner;” whereon she quitted me. 

Some dreadful moments passed in dumb horror on ray 
part. Violated propriety, injured modesty, stood aghast. 
Long venerated conventionalities wore to bo sot at naught; 
and I, a singlo gcnllcwomaTi, against whom scandal had 
never yet lifted its forked tongue, was to bo placed in the 
most delicate and questionable position. However, I re¬ 
called to memory all tho sufl’ering that had been endured 
by my sex since the creation, and braved my nerves to faco 
the dread inevitable. I first rolled away tho pillow and 
sheets, which. looked as if they hod afforded shelter to some 
score of decent bodies and their travelling companions. I 
was firmly resolved that not fear of torture or death should 
induce me to undress. I rolled my gown as tightly as pos¬ 
sible round mo, lay down, and drew the counterpane over 
me up to my chin. My first trial w,as Jacob’s entry. 

“ Aunt Clem, where have you put yourself?” 

“ Here 1" I exclaimed, dashing off my covering and sitting 
oroct on my couch, so as to show him at once that I was in 
full dress. I then recounted to him our fate. 
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Poor nephew Jacob seemed a good deal more ovorcome 
than I anticipated or even wished; for ho turned 'away, 
sitting down on his bed, and hiding his face in his hands. 
From the convulsive motion of his shoulders, ho was evi¬ 
dently sobbing. At length, a kind of hysterical laugh warned 
me to recall him to actual life. 

“ Jacob,” I said, “ turn hither.” 

“ Yes,” ho said, “ Aunt Clemand-his eyes were ho- 
trayingly bright, and the tears actually stood in them. 
“ Yes, Aunt Clem ; what am I to do ?” 

“ Do?” I said desperately; “do as I have done, and get 
under your counterpane dressed as you are, and pray that 
wo may iioilher of us bo oaten up alive before morning.” 

“ Nor burnt,” ho added piously; “for tliat pedlar’s nose 
in the kitchen looks red-hot enough to set the bedclothes 
on fire; and spontaneous combustion is a common thing in 
this country.” 

“ Wake mo,” I said, “if you think such a fate will really 
befall that disreputable wayfarer.” 

“ I can kick you in a friendly manner,” returned Jacob; 
“ for I see my feet are close to your head.” 

Before long, the packman really came in. Under these 
trying ciroumstancos, 1 braved the immediate dread of being 
smothered, and modestly drew tho eoverlot entirely over 
my he.ad. . In hiSS than one minute his clothes were depo¬ 
sited in a little staek on tho floor, and ho was in bed. I was 
a prey to the most agitating thoughts and fe.ars. However, 
tho night sped on, and I slept. 

It seemed tho middle of tho night, when a heavy tramp 
broke on my car, appro.aehing nearer and nearer. Mrs. 
Jean entered in her night-clothes, followed by what was 
undoubtedly the largest militiaman I over saw in my life. 
Jacob kicked me violently about tlio head and shoulders; 
but it did not need that to call my attention to this gigantic 
apparition. Mrs. Joan again quitted us; and onec more I 
shrouded myself under the coverlet, hut this time in speech¬ 
less terror. I cautiously uncovered one oye. There stood 
the young colossus in the eciilro of the room, raw-boned, 
large-cared, with his yellow hair shorn half-way up his 
head behind to allow of his leather stock. 

Moments flewon; still there ho remained, apparently quite 
undecided where to bestow his huge person. Desperation 
nerved me. I had often heard of the powerful effect of the 
human eye. There was a hole in tho counterpane the size 
of half-a-crown, and to this I applied one orbit, firing it with 
as much of a Van-Amburg expression as I could call up, 
and kept it unblinkingly and sternly on him. He gazed at 
it in return for full five minutes like one spell-bound. Ex¬ 
hausted nature could not have endured much longer, and that 
very eye was Just about to wink, when ho made a startling 
noise, and commenced flinging off his things at last, to my 
extreme relief, depositing himself in the “decent men’s” 
bed. The tossings and groanings of that unhappy son of 
Mars wore something wonderful. Ho snorted and snored, 
turned and writhed, until I heard the pedlar exclaim : 

“ Hooh, you woaryfu’ mon, you gar mo gang clean daft. 
Can ye no refrain frae daion yer mawnual oxerooese i’ bed ?” 

While I was trying to think whether this adventure 
could ever be so shaped as to admit of its being written 
oven in my private diary, I fell asleep, and slept, I confess, 
soundly. 

Tho woman appeared again, attired as before, in dusky 
white, and shook up tho soldier, saying with a sort of 
pathos, “ Gtet up, my bonnio laddie ; you’ve a weary tramp 
afore ye.” 

So he thrust himself into his uniform, and oast one awe¬ 
stricken glance at my couch; but my one eye again glanced 
fiercely at him out of the porthole, and ho disappeared. 

Now, when tho fresh sun streamed broadly into tho little 
mud-floored, low-roofed chamber, I just popped out my head, 
thinking I would have one glimpse of tho pedlar; and I 
hope I may bo pardoned if I laughed at aught which was 
unwomanly and derogatory to behold. On his head was a 
conical white night-cap. His nose hung over the sheets 


like a rich ripe tomato. It is to be supposed ho found tho 
atmosphere warm, for ho had thrust his feet out at the 
bottom of tho bed, and at that very moment was engaged in 
reconnoitring his toes, fanning them gently backwards and 
forwards, wagging them separately, and regarding them 
stcdfastly, probably with admiration. I counted their num¬ 
ber,—ton toes, as black as ink, and distinct as obelisks,—and 
having noted thoir colour and appearance, I hid myself 
again, feeling that if the packman were airing his dusky 
extremities, it was no business of Clementina Spareshauks 
to spy into his recreations. When ho vanished, which ho 
did in duo time, I summoned courage to leave my restless 
couch also. 

Never, never shall I forget the nature of that night’s 
reflections 1 It has over been a consolation to mo to think 
that under those trying oiroumstauoos I boro my part with 
fortitude and courage. That day I transferred to Jacob my 
purse, and returned home more than satisfied with that 
eventful episode in tho life of a strong-minded gentlewoman. 


gixtT0Hal 


[Papers to bo roturnofl if not accoptod, must bo acconipanied by an en¬ 
velope pYo}>eriy addreased to the wrlt<5r aiid stamped.} 


AllT AND NATURE, AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

By Geohok W. Thorubury. Hurst and Blackett. 

The author of this book prefaces it with the intimation that 
some of its chapters arc tho result partly of “notes made on 
the back of his passport during many tramping artist-tours.” 

For other chapters he sought his inspiration no further than 
in a Ghoapside-walk, beginning them when tho “ice was 
jostling and grinding against the groat Thames bridges, and 
concluding his work when tho old City lay panting, open- 
mouthed, for air under the blaze of a summer’s sun.” These 
misocllaneouB influences are all vividly reflected in his 
p.ages. 

Mr. Thornbury has tho oye of an artist; ho beholds pic¬ 
tures in every thing, or rather suggestions of pictures ; and 
with a few bold strokes of his pen—wo were about to write 
pencil—he makes us see what ho sees, and enjoy what he 
so evidently enjoys. His very preface (and we all know 
what it is to shudder at a preface) is in itself a pleasing 
little chapter. Who docs not feel a sympathy with tho man 
who, in a hot August afternoon, casting longing glances 
at the corner where leans his old notched and worn Alpen¬ 
stock, builds up strawberry-ices and imagines them “Alpses” 
crimson with sunset ? Wlio has not shared with him tho 
delusion that the gratified bow of the smiling landlord was 
an honour peculiar to himself? Wlio would not glow at 
tho remembrance of his “ first palm-tree,” his “ first view of j 
the Tiber?” Nevertheless, wo had rather tnrn over the eon- 1 
tents of our artist’s portfolio, his skotchos with thoir broad 
contrasts of light and shade, his offectivo little touches of 
scarlet, so dear to all painters, than wo would stand before 
his finished picture. Elaboration, whenever displayed, is 
at present with him too visibly an art, and we c.annot 
join at present in his longings for larger canvas and larger 
brushes. 

Mr. Thornbury is a Londoner, and a worthy and ad¬ 
miring son of his great parent, whoso face he has known 
and loved from childhood. Lot liim speak for himself. 

“ Do you know a city, reader, with miles, thousands of miles 
of stroots; with houses— huge blocks of brute matter, pierced 
with hoies, no more, as far as regards any hidden iawB of beauty; 
yet at twilight toning down into grandeur, and at midnight 
massing into mountains of black marble, with a monotonous 
splendour of repetition worthy of Hades, and not to be matched 
this side of Purgatory. For buttresses of shadow, and rank and 
file of colossal darkness veiling life, is there any thing to equal 
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London by night ? It may bo imin, it may bo doad oinpiro; but 
tlicro it iBj eluding the eye, mockmg tho Honeo, and Ming the 
brain with a repetition which is incontestably suidimo. 

Talk of Paris, with its glittering whiteness, its fouutain- 
sq^ros, iU columns and arclios, its monster domes, its swift 
narrow river, chained and subjugated with bridges, its Btniulnss 
gajjpliire air. and light, huigliing, rostlcBS orouds,—what is that 
to London, on a bright March blustering day, with its million 
obiinnoyfl, each one with its own banner of white smoko, its 
torrent-rush of endless crowds, rough and tumnltuoufl, and its 
great canopy of vajionr, hro-voined, now sun-smitten, now driven 
up in tempest-heaps, now thinning and growing glorido<l with 
light ? 

* 

"What pictures by ni^ht! Walk for lionra, walk till the foot 
grows fioro and tho brain ^^rows weary, still lamps, lamps, and 
floods of men and life, rnshnig, toiling through a thousand veins. 
Bet your face westward, and dt^terinino to tear thn)ngh tliis 
wearying seoth of life, and get into the green fresh holds, for 
which you guaji like a parchorl Hagai*—you cannot do it. Tliroe 
lioui’s—still houses an<l luiniis and streets ; you turn back and 
obey your doom; for the ooimtr}'- flies you, or you are pursued 
by the houses.** 

Where there exists .strong moral contrasts there will be 
always poetry. Nor can we wonder that our author finds so 
iimeh of this kind in London. We nmst add, however, that 
Jnueli of it exists in the moral suggestiveness of tho ohjeeds 
described, rather than in such forms as directly express 
beauty, and the charm of which is independent of their 
associations. Tlie expression of Loudon may he poutic.al; 
but, wdLh rare exceptions, us much cannot he said for its 
pliysiquo. 

'J'he chapter on indoor and outdoor life,—tho life of Lon¬ 
don and the life of the continental cities, with Paris at their 
head,—is sketched with sjiirit, and on the -whole with dis¬ 
crimination. For cxani))lo: 

English life i.s domestic, French is social ; and in tho.so 
epithets wo chiiracteriso their bust usiieets. English life being 
more concentrated and I’ustrietcd, has a tondoney to i)e<:omo 
ruiiTow and selfish ; h'^rcuch life, too ditl'uso ami teo varied, lias 
a tendency to boeoino frivolous and rostlc.ss. Tho English trades¬ 
man wanting dinner, i>acos clowly to tho murky dming-ro<un, .say 
of an alloy in l^hiet fttroot, dives silently int-o iii.s wallod-ui) stall, 
in a ulace dark hoforo two o’clock, at least in winter. Tho 
Fronchinan goes, say to the I'alais Royal, and sits down with 
four stranger.s at a marblo talflc o]>cu to ell eyes. J^adieg are 
tJioro, inwtarod at and unheotliiig ; crowds ofsojiliors are laugh¬ 
ing and chatting ; tho room is clegtint and the coiling paiuterl. 
It i» no pioro like Wine-oflleo (kmrt than an Estjuiinaux but ia 
like tho Ix>uvro. iJut tho Englishman likes tho conifortahlo,— 
that wonderful wprd loroigncrs a<luiiro, but laugh at. Ho likes 
tho snug homo-fooling, tho (d<i w'aiter, tho firoplaeo, tlio souded 
floor: his fancy is one of nssociation, and deals with tho past 
as much os tho presont. Hut tlio Fronchmau is altogotlior a 
being oJ’ to-day. 

Tho Frenchman is gay and vivacious, so aro his theatres, his 
statues, luM shop-flttings, his manners. Abounding in animal 
si>iritH, his work a]»poarH ofloctivo and un.sfcudiod. Tho Engliah- 
inoii is dull, heavy, and iabonred, weighed tloAvn by a dyspeptic 
Bon.so oi^ climato, air, and diet. U’ho wino-driukor cai’ols tho 
songs ot ll^rangor, all about love and tho f/aa^e and /a hdlc 
France, Tho beor-drinkor fliow to gloomy declarations of froo- 
ballads with tn\gi(?al coiicluMions. Contrast London 
and Paris ; tho oiid with its many IriOges, sable river, rnilos of 
'dark roofs and smoky clouds, tlivougli which oiuorgea one migli^ 
domo crowned by a glittering cross; the other, a sunny niasB 
of brightness, with feuntain-squaros, ruad.s lined with trees, 
triumphal arches, columns, sluuw ntatuos, an«l stately buildings ; 
—tho Olio city full of quaint nooks and odd RuriiriHOR ; tho other 
of broad piazzas and records of grcatnOv«i8; tho ono all smoko 
and fog and blackiiegs, tho other all gold, azure, ami Kky and 
SUE. ITio ono city drives us indoors to oscapo mclancholv, the 
other out of doors to pai-ticipato in its boauty. imagine row.s of 
little marblo tables down Ohoapsido ; imagino black walled-up 
shops, like so many private vaults, stretching along tho Tloulo- 
yards. A Frenchman is educated by the Mocioty'of tho cafi^, by 
its ologanco and splondour; there he loams to prefer others to 
himsoIf,*to respect tho weak, and ho does not olbow or tread on 
toes, or bully wailors, morcly because the waiter is polite and 
woU-nianncrod as himself. Thoi*o is no position to ooni, to fight 
for, or to maintain. 

Clubs and cafes: hero aro tho two nations Bketehod in two 
words—aristocratic and republican,—tho Bplendonr of tho no¬ 
bles^ tho splendour of tlio iniddle-class. Flate-glass mirrors, 


marble, and gilding, for twelve pounds a year, and for ihroe- 

penctf a 'night.Prido is rich, and content with privaije 

reality; v.anity must have every building an altar to its own 
glory. Pride i.s tho idol of London, vanity of Paris. Two dr 
three Wellingtons, Sir Robert Pool, a king or two, a duko and 
a quooii, aro almost all that London can set against all tho ro- 
cords of national glory that adoru tho city of tho Soino.’* 

The fiiibstance of this has often been said before, but 
there is a frcshiiCBS and piquancy iu the manner of saying 
lhat makes it new. 

Further on, under tho heading of ^‘EnglishManners and 
French Manners,** Mr. 'I’liornbury recurs to what is evi¬ 
dently a favourite topic. He observes; 

A Fronohman soomB gratified at an opportunity of being 
polite; an Englishman to rogrot tho troiiblo it costs him. An 
Engliahinan grows tired after tho third bow, and looks voxed, 
siill'on, and impatient; tho Fronoliinan’s desiro to ploaso seems 
strengthened by habit. His back is iudia-nibbcr, his hams 
caout-chouc, hia hat-brim is uiotailic, and looks novortho shabbier 
for repoated liandling. Jlis courtesy at tho first mooting docs 
not imply eternal iricndsldp, yet is as sincoro as tho cold cau¬ 
tious bend of tho Engli.slimaD. Jobn Bull, if lio can, consirloas it 
a clear gain to slip round a corner and cscajio shaking hands ; 
Monsiour waits ton minutes at a caf<J-duor iu hopo of mooting a 
frioml. ... Long ages of trying to ploaso has made a Fronchinan 
diaijosod to bow iqion very small provocation—too small wo 
think. Jjoug ages of stiff-ncukedness and doggodness have inado 
US rather inclined to l>roak than to bend. If you shako up a 
Frenchman from u sloop, tho first word that ho niiii'inurs will 
probably bo 'mend 1’ X should bo sorry to repeat tho exclama¬ 
tion that a surly Englishmau would most likely utter. Wo regret 
to suyit, but duty impels us, French politoncs,s is an instinct, 
English politeness u lesson badly loamt.” 

Tliis extract p.t once illustrates tbe writer’s iiieritfl and 
his faults. He is quick to perceive, but in too much haste 
to classify. True politeness, we njiprelicnd, i.s pretty much 
(he same in essence every where; and we think Mr.Thorn- 
bury somewhat undervalues his conntrynieu in those cases 
whore the quality really exists. 

Allowing a little flir a lively imagination, is tho portrait 
ahovo draw'll quite unknow'ii to us? 0 my (?uuntrymcn, 
have you never slipped round the convenient corner when 
you saw Sniith w-itli prc-occupiod air proecodiiig up the 
fliroefc; or had Smith been the first to catch sight of yon, 
could lie Jiave resi.stcJ a favourable opportunity to do Jike- 
w'isc? We inquire of own conseieuce, and it aiisw’crs 
“ guilty.” 

On bis own artist-ground wc are indebted to Mr. Thorn- 
bury for showing us the nicer varieties of Hutch art. Uho 
amateur is apt hastily to regard a Hutch boor as a Hutch 
boor, whether jiainted by Temers or by Ostade; but it is 
nut so. 

'^Tlio world ofToniers is a di.sreputaHo, second-rato alo- 
hou«o world, very far on this side heaven. His men do notlovo, 
they lust; they do not drink forsooioty's soke, but hi gut drunk. 
Thoy aro moan, soltish, dirty, and duHxncablo. Yot such wore 
tho mon who "toro Do Witt to pieces, and shouted as William 
stoored towards England, Louis XIV. longed to have thorn as 
his subjects ; and such mon as Vano and Bradshaw yournod* tr> 
make Uollaud and England ou© republic. Tho fact is, it is only 
a nest of oddities that Toniers paints—men that he luis soon 
through windows in dusky slroeta, startled by thoir Buddon 
shout as ho mused by, locking out. for stray suiiboams ami chanco 

looms lurking nil day under archways.In tho streets, lion 

onson lihnsoir could not bo rnoro alive to humour.' His charac¬ 
ters aro alinost as individuulisod as tlioso of Dickons. His ale- 
liousos have a jug hung up for a sign, with sometimos a spoon 
bosido it—a sufflciontly ob'Tous allegory to tho traveller. Not 
Unfroquontly there is a garland round the jug, and often, too, a 
sign with au borahlio boaring. Bolow always tho same largo- 
nosed tootiiloss men, with looso breoches ana loosormorals, play 
at bowls, shoot at the butts ; and dwarfish men oye tliern with 
dull oagenicss, tJjolr hands boliindUieir backs, ondiioads thro-w 
forward. Tho storks who build in Dutch roofs aro paasing in the 
air careless of the arrows. In the distance is a spire, w,horo the 
mon onco a wook pray. At Toniors' dances thoro is always a 
man asloop and snoring, a pair of lovora, a man filling his pipe, 
a group of critioH, a wealth of vogetablog, and tho immomorinl 
brass-pan, Tho man wlio fills his pipe does it with pro^'uded 
lips and arms and iaco, and tho man who sings ovorlus ale does 
it with wTy mouth and shut oyos. Tho Dutchman does not ovo 
much for natural things done naturally, but prefers odd things 
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done oddly. StUl his wovW is a dismal world, noisy with pots 
hammering on a thousand tables, noisy with 4ronken Diitch 
shouts and ouhses, the upsettiuff of bnrrols and chairs, and the 
nngiy tearing of cards. There is no blue sW, no children, no 
pure loyo, no fathers, no homo, no religion. Ostade is gold, and 
Teniers is silver. Qno is clear j the other full of gloom and mys¬ 
tery, and suggostloiis of soenos without, above and below tho 
spectator. From his rooms in somo dim comer you always 
soo a stuircase winding up to another room, where the fancy will 
wander; or a corridot is flung open, and we have a glimpse of 
voiiiod vino-leavos and an azure sou of air. if o lovos children too, 
and paints thorn as a father would. There they stand gapiijg at 
tho J ew spootaolo-sellor and tho knife-grinder, and nave not 
moved on for two hundred years. Ho does not seem to despise 
his boors so much as Teniers does, and paints them with more 
approoiation, more lovingly, and less as abstractions. His Sir 
Toby Belches arc merry cfisroputable follows that you long to 
know. They are not always boozing and sotting by themselves; 
but wo 800 them feeding tlioir children, saying grace, or leaning 
over thoir door-hatchos in a (piiot noontido of oontentmont. 
Ostade seems a happier man than Teniers, and lives in purer air 
with more sun in it. Wo are glad to escape from that constant 

stench in Toniors of smoke and ale.Kven in a ball ,at an 

inn, Ostade must widen tho scone by a glimpso of outdoor 
nature, and so brings in a pile of boughs to decorate tho room. 
Ahviuys Icuully is this Dutchman; Lis largo eyo warms and 
dilates wlion ho sees a poor man thanking God for ids loaf and 
soup ; and ho always smiles unconaoiously wlieii ho sees a ohilii, 
the bud-man just fresli fi'oin Ood’s hand, a creature wearing still 
a little of tile angel, its breath having somotliing of tho fra¬ 
grance of our lost paradise. . , .We are indebted to theso Dutch 
isiintora for lilting np a fresh clmmber in tlio paluoo of art. A 
Sling firo-lit place, sun-set-lit or firo-wannod witii Ostndo; wintry 
and bright witli Teniers,—a strange place full of disreputable 
topers, with nlo-moutliod flagons and powtor-lids, old beer-jugs, 
and long fathom-doop alo-glassos, and short fat pipes, and sabot 
elattoriiig dances, and matclies of quillos, and fringed drums 
and banners, crimson and blue. Droves of calm dappled kino 
ill (piiot rich meadows, with gloams of level brlglit canal, and 
clumps of silvery willows, and bathing glows of Cuyp sunuinoss, 
and dnshos of black and wliito-horsed troopers, and flashes of 
red pistol-smoko, and drifts of jangling troopers hewing and 
slashing, and rooms pilod up with flowers and h!‘*'rolicf3, and 
glimpses of a kitchen full of a wealth of brass pans and white- 
rooted onions, and coming down a dusky winding stair a gallant 
in gray and bliio, and a fair Friosland girl iiostlod up in a searlot 
bodice trimmed with puify snowy swan's down." 

ITogartli has a long ch.aptcr to himself, and tlio groat 
painter of dramas is evidently treated con avtore. After a 
biographical aiid anecdotal inirodijction, wo leave the man, 
and pass to the painter. 

“ Hogarth was rather a groat satirist who choso to paint, 
tlian a great painter who choso to satiriso. Ho is cssoiitially tho 
painter of Dondon life, and.ps arrant a coekiioy as was over 
wakened by Bow bolls. Yet gifted with a diviuo and piercing 
insight, London bocaiiio to him os a mirror in wliieb lio saw ro- 
flootod all tlioso passions and follies oftho groat world that make 
tho angels weep. His ciiaraetors wore wigs and eockcd-liats; 
hut they aro of all time, and are as liko Adam as they can well 
stand. Ho is a carioaturist, yet always truo to nature. His 
works aro enough aloiio to prove tho truth of physiognoniy. He 
is, however, by no moans a more buffoon. There is, indeed, a 
certain lurid atraosphore about his pictures that always makes 
mo regard them with a cold creeping of tho blood that is .almost 
a shudder. Ills vice is very vioious, bis black badness intoiisoly 

black.His pathos is rare, but deep. When he sheds a tear 

it moves us, jsocauso it is a tear sullenly and roluotantly shed by 
a strong man. There are always children to calm his crowds, 
and his deepest vice has some touch of innocence to keep up our 
faith in tho possibility of goodness. His madman laughs, but 
tho nurses sorrow ; his idle apprentice curses, but the hroken- 
heartod mother weeps. When tho sea of beggary and vice 
soothes and roars about the wretched praying man in the hang¬ 
man’s cart, there is one woman to sheu tears on his coffin. 

Hogarth’s minute touches of humour are innuraorablo. What 
can bo more admirable than his ‘ Ten Commandments’ with the 
onvok running through them, the poor-box with a cobweb over 
the slit, the'miser’s shoes soled with pieoos oftho cover of a 
Bible, and his poor poet’s sohemo for paying tho national debt I 
Few things are more felicitous than his speculator’s oomplicatod 
maohino, all ^hoels and pulleys, for drawing a cork, and the 
starved cat looking wlstnilly lur food in the open plate-ohest. 
.... Hogarth has had no imitators because he is inimitable; be 
had no predecessors, tlieroforo he wiw origiiiaL Ho taught us 
oil, painters or not, one lesson—that seehig deeply ono ago is to 
know all ages. Of Hogarth alone of painters it may bo said, th.at 


ho was never monotonous, never wearisome, always in earnest, 
always in good-humoui-, aWays English.” 

It is' an ungrateful task to And fault whero wo have « 
received so much pleasure; but truth compels us to state, 
that though a pleasant and brilliant gossip, our author 
shares tho weakness of most gossips, and pays too long 
visits, He has dropped in with the intention of spending 
■ the evening with you. Fur tho first hour yon are delighted, 
you laugh, you think to yourself you shall never tiro of so 
pleasant a fellow; in tho second, the talk loses .somewhat of 
its point, the interest becomes strained, and perhaps evapo¬ 
rates altogether. So with Jrt eml Nature. For some time 
wo road bocanse wo can’t liolp it; wo rub our hands, put 
our feet on the fonder, and congratulate ourselves on having 
got liold of a good thing. And though tin's is quite truo iii 
tho main, Inter op wo read hooaiiso we have been pleased, 
and cannot yet realise that wo aro not quite so much so. 

Curiously enougli, one reason of this abated interest 
i.s the mirolioved picture-writing in which Mr. Tbornbury 
indulges. Every page sparklo.s and glows, or at feast aims 
to do BO. One who understands tho laws of art so wiill 
should have avoided this monotony of hrightncsi#! Still, 
whoever takes up the hook at intervals will find much to 
arrest, charm, and even to instruct. 'I'ruc, all that is 
valuable might have boon coiiipressed into much less space. 

“ Where to end—eternal diiTioulty of w'viters !’’ exclaims tho 
present one. It is a difficulty which ho h.as not yet sur¬ 
mounted. Novcrthuless the present volumes display a sense 
of lieauty so fre.sh and individual, with powers ufoh.servation 
and eonnnc.nt ,so keen and vigorous, that wo shall gladly 
hoar Mi. 'i'liornhury wherever ho begins again. , 



THOUGHTS OH LIFE, liY ONE WHO HAS.SEEN IT. 

Ir, in love, “the woman who hesitates is lost,” the iiian who 
hesitates has lost! liow much, he will leanj tho no-xt time 
lie tries. 

* 

Is it wicked to suppose that virtue is easier to tho gentler 
sex than charity'li Woinou aro, however, doing more for 
wopien ill those days. See tho Institution for Govoriiossos, 
Moreover, woman never looks so like an angel as when she 
is forgiving ono of her own sex. 

Always cut up savagely a man who announces that “ho 
makes a point of speaking his mind,” as ho is sure to have 
a disagreeable one to speak. A good fellow may speak liis 
mind, and bo a good fellow'still; hut lie will not state it 
hoforeliaiid. 

I AonBE with a certain old w’j'itor, who maintains tho 
hood is tjie legitimato head-gear for females in England. 
The old ecclesiastical Rowing robe and hood, lined with rich 
soft wlhie silk, would make a pretty girl look irresisfihlo. 
Depend op it, also, that the hood is as ffirtatlous an iiisliai- 
inent ite a fan. 

As a general rule, a speculative mind will not he ]>rono 
to intensely metaphysical writings, sueli as tlie two Cole¬ 
ridges. They prefer hard sayings on which to spceulale lor 
themselves. 'The book of Proverbs and Baron will he their 
favourites. They do not want to ho earrieJ along, hiit set 
a-going. 

Women have an aptitude—nay, a positive liking—for 
being oppressed, provided it )jo Jo“P 'vith ^kill aiiil discern- 
mcnt.-dSr.E. Lot not every ptupid fellpw thipL, therefore, 
that ho is able to dq it, 

I cdS-sinEis sherbet a rascally apid potation, which no ono 
who has a regard for Ids stomach should ever touch. For a 
summer beverage, I recommend tho following: Into a largo 
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A TAIJS OF THE LOTIHANS. * 


"Tb aro oat lato on tlie hills the night, Jean; why are yo 
no at hiuuo V It's a wild night.” 

_ “A wild night yo ca’ it? ay, it’s a honuio night, wi’ the 
.wind whirling and seroaming ronns} ano. As I oroased the 
hrig a while syne, it soopit anhcf it in a foarsomo maimer,” 

“But it’s ower late for yp, Jean, yp’ll bo happening 
some harm.” 

“Naobody.wad harm me; ferl’ni yo ken. They ea’ 
me daft Jean, yo mind;” and a p)jni.4ltff pmilo stole oyer her 
worn fcaturop. 

“Como hwjjp wi’mc, thejt,”retUf}tod the girl, laying her 
hand coaxingjy on Jcaii's shoitldhr, “and sup hroso wi’ us. 
Father and ptithor wad ho Uithe to'see yo.” 

“ 1 canna dpu that, jgg Annie,” said ; " there’s 
mail' wi’ mo tlmn yqu ken o’. J niaup he dogn i’ the craigiu 
hy this. }fo su/d want mo. JJp no hoar him ca’ ‘JMither, 
mither’? The watpV s.ao; pome wi' me, Jims Annip; j 
hae bupiposs for yp. It was yoijr hair was pap gowdon, and 
your e’en wore sau hluc, tlioy made his heart sair to boo 
tbem,” sho continued dreamily. 

“No, no,” said the girl hurriedly; “I wiima come to 
night, Jean ; iiry father wad be fasliud.” 

“And ye’ll no eornPj Jiiss Aun'O Oamcron?” returned 
Jean, peering wjstfnlly jn the girl’s face, 'riien plie sprang 
off singing, " 1 [c'ob, be lies doon, doop i! thp praigio-hole, 
doon i’ the bimiie, and the green nislies gi'ow aliooii him.” 
’Thou she snatehod liotli tbe girl’s bands. “Miss Annie, ye 
maun oemo syne or late; tbere’s great scant o’ water.” 

Annie released bcr.sclf. iSlie M’a.s not friglitcncd. Who 
would bo frigbleued of “daft .lean?” “I’uir Jean, glide 
night, .Team I’m wac. for ye; gang to your hamc.” 

The mad woman stood looking for a moment vacantly 
after her, as she walked with a. blitlio stately ste.]) ra])iilly 
on. On the left ro.sn .steep a high iiill or,sl,aty sloiies, with 
Iiere. and there a jiateh of long lieathcr and rox.glove. On 
the rigiit was some sedgy ground, and then an abrupt fall; 
and, from tlie gurgling monotonous noise audible, one would 
guess a inoiintain-strcam licld its course below. Blaekmoor- 
hilbs stretched away again on the other side. By and by 
the gi-ound grew le.sa rugged and stony. Annie Cameron 
deseuuded swiftly down into a liollow, crossed a slender 
foot-liridge, then came to a copse of stunted liircli .and alder 
trees lumg with p.alo-grocn moss. From this she emerged 
into a lovely glade of fiuo .soft herbage, liordered with wood; 
fairy rings and many-coloured fungi lay around on the 
Blaiiicd damp ground. She earofiilly avoided stepiping on 
tlic.se. And now sho wa.s on the nioor-hilks .again, following 
the Bliee]i-track, which wa.s Iier sole guide. Her feet bruised 
the whortleberry, and crushed the wild thyme; and this last, 
like inany .anollier tiling, gave out in dying its most frag¬ 
rant odour. As if a thouglit had Buddenly struek her, sho 
turned round, and looked inte)itl,y back. Her eye ran along 
the cour.se of the burn until it rested on .a higli dark pro¬ 
minence, with a very steep fall on the left side. There 
against the sky was the dim outline of a human figure, toss¬ 
ing its arms an4 >YaJ>fhig fo and fro. d’he girl seemed half 
undecided. gfpp.oed upwards; Hie gray clouds were 
drifting fast ftyiif tipj sky, and evening was rapidly elosiug in. 

“Tlie croatipip’s gjoworing ower tliat craigie-rook again,” 
she mutterpd. “ jft's an awfu’ pjgjit- She’s sac fond of tho 
place, piiir body, syne Georgia ijvas fpund there. I'll .aslf 
father what turnodfior mind ssa; for he anco said he kenned, 
and that ho mindod when she wap tho hohniest girl i' tho 
vjll.age.” She o^flps hy thp l)g)r}i-side ppeo mpre lierp, and 
turning suddenly rpuiid a porppy, was at opco on a siiot 
of great natural beauty. A Jew ^hatched rambling farm¬ 
house lay in a sort of Iioliow; and the light in tho window, 
and the strong smell of turf burning, spoke of warmth and 
ooiufort. 

At sight of home, tho girl sprang forward, and in an¬ 
other iiiiimtc she was in the liouse. A largo peat-fire blazed 
on tho lioartli. One or two hare-legged high-choek-boned 


laddies were clustered round, with h.aF-page8 in their hands, 
conning busily, and accepting with wary discretion tho 
dogmas therein inculcated. A delioatc-lookiiig woman, avith 
p. sweet opipely countenance, avelcomcd iier avith, “The lad¬ 
dies have hoeii wn.arying for you, Annie ; tlioy avanted you 
^ read them theiv bit lessons.” d'ho removed her bon¬ 
net, and ipassps sunny ypllpw hair fell thick and heavy 
on her neck. A 1’““' calm, tppsting, ggft p-ay cyo.s wore 
quite in unison with a very lovely pql pupp-lqokiiig young 
face. One would spy her fepfgpes tolg p^ppritan fathers ami 
foretalhers. T!}P wifV® Wfi PS g wg)l-kuoavn foot, 

step WPS hptg'l} on titp ttn-p^wl^i PlP 4931 ojienod, and a 
juan entered, witli hts plaid rogpd bhoi and hi^ dPS bis 
heels. He aYa.s a tall pian, and ^ight he score of years 
older than his wife i bat time had put bppt his wiry athletic 
frame, though it had sown his dank jjair thickly with gray. 
As lie unhoiinptod, in spite of tiio shaggy eyebrows which 
half Jiidkecii bright oyos, and tho rigid sqtiaro setting of tho 
jaw, his face bore a stnmge though rSBged reseniblance to 
ids daughtof's. Tliis was old Wijjjp Rapjeron. For near’ 
throe hundred years Ids family had lived W'd toiled on that 
laud, and had gone to dust in the same kirkyard. There ho 
stood, a gemiino degppndaiit of his old Covenant anecstors,— 
of the men whq )nfd struggled snd bled and died for their 
stprn quaint pros4 given fpr it their lieuri’s blood ami soul’s 
trayail,—of the wonuin, who.iiud heen gUioHy martyred, and 
had died gladly. Well, their faith might bo gloomy, but it 
supported them gloriously when death stood at tlieir right 
hand; and Iiardly any creed can do more. Annie took her 
father’s bonnet and plaid, and sot fordiim a rmigldy-carvcd 
oaken chair ivitli a reverent grace which bccaino her well. 
TIio supper was })laced on tlie table, and tlio yoniig ones 
drew round. It wins not long before Mollier Eve prompted 
Annie. 

“I have been round to Htratlicrglcn, father; and ns I 
(■.aim; round hy ilie Imniie-stancs, who siild 1 meet but daft 
.lean. Was .‘■'ho ahva^'S .sae miser.able in her mind .and sao 
sadly demented, puir tiling?” 

“Nae, Annie. It’s a sad tale of wrong wrought hy man, 
.and Buirercd by woman. I’m an auld man now; but it socm.s 
like yesterday that I reiiieiiiber Jean the fairest, meiriest 

girl ill the bills of-. iSbo had dark-blue e’en and a sort 

of clie.stniit-eoloured hair: she ha.s them still; but her e’en 
aro -wild, and her liair is tint wi’gray, and Iier face i.s .strewn 
and scared wi’ sorrow. SIic was a slender hit of a las.sie 
tlieii. Angus M'Kenzic played false to that poor girl; and 
tlie wee liairn whicli .she bore into tiio world had a graceless 
f.ilher and an unwed niotlicr, ivlio with such sliame and 
grief could luardly lift up her stricken head. 'J'heii it 
pleased the Almiglity to lay his hand heavily on her; and' 
her mind w.as distraiiglit witli strange faueios. Ib'iy hy day 
slio bided alimit tbo kirk-door, waiting, as slio said, Ibr An¬ 
gus M’Kunzio to keep hi.s jiroiiiisc to Iier. Ho never caiiiii; 
and soon ho left tlie village entirely, where, indeed, he was 
ill looked on hy all. Her boy Geordie grew up a fiiio 
bold boy, and his mother’s heart seemed wrajiped up in him. 
Sho often gi-ootod; and tho doctor said tliat was a gudo 
sign; indeed, hor raving dts oame not so oftoni Wtd not so 
fearsome to behold, jn fhe ogoldest wji^fgf jjiast, vyhen tho 
snaw was driving, or whop iji summer tjjfi fltunder and 
ligjitning and storm were lieavy in the hills, ajfd a’ fpik were 
glad to hide hame, she wad bo the night iipm on the muir 
among the heather, skirling ower tJm U“ns and fens. Tiiey 
said a full moon or a wild wind mado her sqe she eouldna 
bide in door.s, It eapio frae all tips tji.at tho white slim girl 
grew into a fpeagrgj gaupt, ■weatj^^f-worn woman. Hoot o’ 
^Ot, and mnueles strung gnd kq^tteA Wi“ tawse. Sho 
lo’odlierbairfjwoel; and, eonsidering sjip tyas .opt othcriiiind 
did just wonderfully hy him. Ho had block e’en like his father, 
and was a wiifu’ laddie. You can all remember when tho 
unfortunate laddie was found drowned in tlie deep iiool un. 
dur tlie Black Craigie ? How it happened nane can tell. He 
was sixteen years auld then, and wqel able to take care of 
himsol’. One doctor hoped that the shock of seeing his body 
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taken frao the watcj-s, wi’ the white face and lang dripping' 
Hack hair, wad he of service to her mhn}; but she didiia 
.greet jpuch then, and 1 wondered at it. But frae that day 
to this she’s always hanging qjver the oraigio; and there’s a 
strange glint in her e’en.” 

“ JJo you no think medicine wed heal her ?” asked Annie. 

“ The hand of the Lord is on her,” answered her father 
solemnly; “ and lie who has laid the burden will remove it 
when He sees fit to do so.” 

The remnants of the meal wore laid aside; the usual 
simple prayer oiTered up j and soon all beneath that roof 
slept in peace. 

That cold wan light which betokens the break of day 
npjiearod over the hills, as a female attired in somewhat 
]>atelnvork costume walked quickly along the sheep-lraek. 
J’resoiitly she quitted it. Hill or plain, rough or sinootli, 
hIio novel' relaxed her pace. Slic aro.ssod a bog, and splashed 
ill ankle-docp unlliiicliiiigly; tlion out agiiin, crossed a nioun- 
* taiii-vaviiio, leaping with the activity of a goat from point 
to jioiiit. At last, she approached a group of cott.agos ; she 
)ias.sed them, and tlicii reaeliod two straggling liovel.s at 
tho far end of'tlie village. She sto]>ped at the door of one 
of tliese, put her finger tlirougli a hole in it, and uiifastciiod 
the inner latch. It opened into a narrow [lafi-sagc, with a 
door again to the left. A voice w.as lioard over tlio stairs, 
“Hceh,.leannio., where Imc ye. heeii, woman? Ye siild keep 
better hours and a hard, an;#iou,'?, llimigli kindly face ap- 
jwai'ed. 

“ Hiiiiia harry me, Jlaggic, wi’ j'oiir dalfing; I’m sair 
weary, and T’H .just gang io ni,v bed.” 

, She turned iiilo Ihe room. 'I'lie wall.s were painted some 
dark colour, so that dirt ini,ght tliero nqio.'se uiioblrii.sively ; 
and the brick-floor wn.s sonic inches thick witli aecumubition; 
tlie ceiling was black with smoke; and the smell close and 
unwlioli;.some. Some jieoeock's feathers were fa.ntasticul!.y 
arranged against (lie wail; and a tliree-eorncred cniiboard, 
that bad once jtos.si'ssed glass fronts, ('.ontained .sonic marvel¬ 
lous spceimeiis or]iotlery. .leaiuiio took olftbo article that 
did diit,y for a gown, and (ben the poor creature knelt down 
belbro the glimmer that lingered in the fire, and chafed her 
liniids, talking to herself na she p'cered wi.sU'ully .around her. 
Her Bc.anty clolhiiig revealed a wonderfully emaciated ske¬ 
leton-like figure ; and liaiiging from a bit ofstriiig round her 
neck, a ]iali'-six])onco lay on her withered breast. In a few 
niinutes she was in lic.rbcd, but not to slcc]), apparently; for 
she leant out, and addressed an imaginary andicnce ; 

“ Hecli, sirs, and ye are kind to come and see tlio puir 
body ; luit .ye maiiii keep your distance, for 1 am, yo ken, 
to be treated with respect;” and she w.aved her hand with 
a strange dignity. “ 'I'he auld wives ca’ me daft Jean ; but 
I’m no tliat; I’m just niair gleg (.ban they who ca’ me sac. 
Many a crooked skein hue I imravollcd; Init stalin’ bock, 
beggars and gentlemen all. I’m Lady Jean o’ the ]sU‘.s, 
yo ken; and I wad speak wi’ ye aiieiit my son, the king o’ 
the Isles." Then she sobbed, "But I’m wliilos gran’ and 
I'm whiles puir;’’ and she rocked herself to and fro. Then 
she suddenly demanded angrily, “Gudo woman, what gars 
yo poor ower tho Black Bool sac? I’m just seeking my 
pair son, laird, and I never bad but one. Hoeh, auld wife, 
dinna rive tlio lang weeds i’ that g.ato! It’s In's black tup 
ye bold sao tight, and it’s bis hair twining ’raang the bumie- 
stanes. Ho lo’od so wool the lassie wi’ tho gowden hair; 
and noo he lies sao gran' and still.” Then she sang, " Groen 
grow tlio rashes, 0, ower my laddie; and the water-lily hlaws, 
and tho dead leaves twist aff the trees and swirl ower bis 
head.” There was a pause; and she rcoomnicncod much more 
rapidly and in a higher key, as a red flush stole over her 
face, and the veins swelled in her temiiles and neck: " Black- 
e’ed Angus was a rare thief; ho took all frao mo that 1 had 
to gie, and he said I was to bo liis ain 'wife; and lang, lang 
I bided by tho kirk-gate ; but it’s many a day s.yno,*and ho 
has no come. What, yo here, Gowpie o’_,fitrat.Iipcn ? andyo, 
too. Dame Elpoce?" and she pointed lior slcinny fingers. 


“ Aye geek, and aye gim, ye auld randy wives, ye taupie 
no’er-do-weel that ye are. Bide wi’ yo, ye tell me? I’ll 
bide nao wi’ yo and more than one imprecation mingled 
with her raving. At length she leant back exhausted; her 
mutterings grew almost inaudible, her wanderings wore gra¬ 
dually. hushed, and soon the poor maniac sank to rest; and 
we will hope sleep brought peace to her poor heart. 

High on tho hill-sido, a gi'ay stone building reared itself 
modestly. Tlie plantation of Scotch fir-trees which flanked 
it were all ono-sidod, showing by the haro leafless aspect 
which the.y presented that north-east winds in their pitiless 
storms afl'ectod ovpn fir-trees. I’utohes of corn and pota¬ 
toes were close round tho gai'doii, not perhaps exhibiting 
tho appe.aranco of high farming. Facing tho house the 
ground broke away abruiitly. At tho foot of tho hill was 
a little lliiekot of bircii and hazel trees. You could not 
BOO tho silvery trout-stream which they shnitored; hut you 
might hear its low-toned song. Beyond this lay tho vast 

range of-Hills ; those near looking craggy, terrible, and 

black; while tho far-off ones were softened and rounded by 
distance, and shaded with purple by the mist. Xlii.s building 
was the niaime,—a word dear to many aSeottisli heart. No 
beggar over went thence unrelieved; no heart was turned 
away quite unoonifortcd. Many a young love-affair has 
been advised on there by the minister’.4 wife, who, austere 
in principle, bnt so gentle and womanly in practice, has 
counselled still to wait and still to hope, still to love, until 
at bust two glad hearts liave hlo.ssed her. 

She was seated in tlie parlour. Now to describo her. 
As soon fi.s she turned her face, W'o don’t know bow. it was, 
bnt yon loved her ; slic looked so good ami so comely. Her 
bail', which, it iiniKt be owned, was more iiieliiiod in liuo to 
red than golden, was now tbroadod with a few gray hairs; 
a broad foreliead, and laiigo benevolent joj'ous blue eyes, 
were fiirl her set off by a peacb-like complexion that many 
a yoiin.g girl might liave envied. 

Mr. nunio entered. He wn.s pale,—not a strong palo, 
hut an astlienie paleness,—with a relaxed systefti and c,x- 
eitable nerves. His light iiair was hnished carefully hack, 
revealing a rather narrow hut vencrative forehead; his un- 
certain glance and weak voice eoiiipletcd the doscription. 
He fidgettcd about. “ Mai'y, you’ll do that?” and “Mary, 
do this? and put mo in mind to eall at Wili.stoiilaw?” 

“ Yi'S, James ; I’ll bear it in mind.” 

Then, “ Mary, you will put on your bonnet; tho kirk-hoU 
will soon be in.” 

She knew it was full early, but complied with his wishes, 
and ivas soon slowly wending her way down from the manse. 
Rhe sighed once or twice; perhaps she reproached ho'Tsolf 
for feeling a little impatient at her husband’s perpetual fears 
•and warnings. She wished ho had a little more uneoncern 
and courage. All women love courage. He was not, per¬ 
haps, tho heaii, ideal wliich her girl’s dreams had shadowed 
forth; but slie had married him, and had done her duty, 
I'ovoroncing him as a minister, and trusting and lovhig him 
as a woman should do her liushond, shielding his defects, 
and folding an angel’s wings over his weaknesses. 

Mrs. Hume entered the ohureli, with a kind word for oaeli 
person in tho liyle waiting crowd outside ; and the ser\'ieo 
commenced. Annie Cameron stood tlioro, humbly bending lier 
he.ad likcadroopinglily; and many .an old sbepherd wrapped 
in his plaid, with his hard bronzed face, was there (, 00 . 'J'lusso 
had walked a dozen Scottish miles th.'it day, and jiow stood 
with unbending knee true to tlieir J’liritaii obscrvancc.s, but 
reverential, quiet, immov.ablc. Several dogs were crouched 
about, remaining on sufferance, and their heliaviour was so 
good us to (ieserve the favour. Some dozen verses of those 
ancient paraphrases had been sung, when the door opened, 
and a worn,an earao in with a seared air, and dropped info 
the nearest seat. It was "puir Jean;” and Mrs. Humo 
bent I'orvvard and g.nvc her an encouraging'glanec. The 
mini,si (U-, with that sort of frank simplicity'which is often 
found where," in country districts, pastor and people are 
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much bound together, spoke out his thoughts, and continued 
his prayer: 

“ Lighten, 0 Lord, we beseech thee, if it please thee not 
altogether to take away, the sadness of heart and the dis¬ 
tress of mind of the one on whom thou hast more especially 
laid thy hand. Let not her night last forever, nor her 
punishment bo more than she can bear. Thou hast directed 
her feet to thy house this day; as a sorely-afflicted woman, 
0 God, have mercy on her.” 

There was a solemn pause; Joan bent down her head, 
covering her face with her hands, and the tears oozed be¬ 
tween her bony fingers. Then she rose up, and tottered out. 
Mrs. Hume was returning along the same path to the manse 
an hour later. The sun had withdrawn itself, and the air 
was heavy with coming rain. She hoard a voice singing 
“ Green grow the rushes, 0”—not a Sabbath chant, certainly 
—and instinctively she started forward to, stop it; then 
clicckcd herself. It could be no one but “ daft Joan.” She 
turned the corner, and beheld, seated on a rock, the expected 
culprit. Her naked feet were wet and bleeding; and inlier 
hands was a garland half twisted ; a few autumnal flowers, 
faded and pale, some dead leaves and bright nightshade- 
berries, with a handful of rushes, were gathered and laid by 
her side. How to finish the garland with these was appa¬ 
rently what Jean was puzzling over. 

“ I was glad to see you at the church to-day, Joan; but 
why did you not stay for the blessing?” 

“My mind aye havers; I canna bide lang onywbero,” 
said Jean, with a weary air. 

Poor Mrs. Hume 1 she had intended to have administered 
a rebuke, and likewise to have glanced at the sin of fashion¬ 
ing a garland'on the Sabbath; but it all died osvay on her 
lips as she mot the glance of that mindless eye. 

“How have you cut your feet, Jean?” 

“ I dinna ken; the stanes i’ the burn, may be. Ye see I 
was hurried; for Qoordie called me frae the kirk; and I was 
greeting, too; the minister made mo greet; it’s lang syne 
I hae dune that. And yet Annie Cameron wadna come. 
My bonnie white lily, wi’ its yellow threads on its white 
loaf. She does ill to say * Nay, nay;’ she’s to be Geordie’s 
bride, ye ben.” 

“But, Jean, poor Geordic’s dead, you know; he was 
drowned in the craigio-pool. How should he have a bride ?” 

“ He’s nae dead; an if he were dead, sal ho nae hae his 
gowden-haired lassie that he lo’ed sac wool ? But he sal.” 
And she sang “ The craigio hole shall be their bridal-bed;” 
adding, “ I hae smoothed it this many a day; but the 
waters aye pit the stanes out o’ their place.” Then the ex¬ 
pression of her eye changed. Something that poor creature 
saw,—a spectre, perhaps, but real enough to her. “ Do ye 
see Qeordio, Mrs. Hume, close by ye ? 0 Geordie, man, 
dinna glower sae at mo.” 

Mrs. Hume felt a strange thrill. “Joan, my woman, Geor¬ 
die has gone to heaven, where you must look to follow him.” 

Jean answered not, but gazed sadly into space; then 
suddenly sprang up, saying, “ She maun come; he shall hae 
his bride yet 1” and almost fled out of sight. 

Wlien Mrs. Hume returned home, she told her husband 
what she had seen, adding, “ I’ll warn Annie Cameron to be 
wary with that poor crazed creature. She’s always hanging 
after tbtfgirl; and Annie is but a slender bit of a thing.” 

“You will do well,” said Mr. Hume. “I think all the parish 
would sorrow the- day any harm came to Annie Cameron.” 

That cfaigie was a fearful and yet a beautiful place. The 
little river, which ran noisily and merrily elsewhere, was 
hushed here. It fell into a deep basin, where it lay stilled 
and cold, and its depths were clear and deep. The gray 
rock jutted out steep and precipitous, hanging over it with 
joalSus care that none should profane its haunts; and from out 
of the clefts sprang wild grasses and straggling hardy shrubs; 
and its garment of gray and green lichen clothed lovingly its 
rugged and naked sides. Far off, black hills spurred into 
the sky, crowned with heather, strewed with torrent-washed 
stones. But here the green moss hung tangled and forlorn 


to the birch-trees; the wind swept in its sighing and dying 
notes, like the moaning of an .ffiolian harp. But not one 
ripple passed over the haunted pool. Its waters seemed to 
be unstirred, as though the wind had no power over them. 
Well might the wind sigh and moan. A swallow flew 
sharply zigzag over it twittering, and hurried to rest its 
wing on some loss eerie place. Then came a murmur of 
voices that grew louder each instant, and in it were mingled 
children’s cries and the deeper tones of men «nd women. 
There was a little crowd hurrying along in the direction 
of the craigio, and foremost, leading them on, came “ daft 
Jean,” dancing, springing, and wildly tossing her arms. 
She advanced so swiftly, that even the men wore breathless. 
But one slender figure kept pace with her untiringly; that 
woman was Mrs. Cameron. 

They wore close to the craigio-pool now. Strained and 
fearful eyes peered into its depths. What did they see? 
Would that its waters had been loss clear! A fair girl was 
enshrined there. Her long yellow hair was tangled among 
the stones, waving like river-weeds; and her face was 
turned upward, and the waters moving over it made it wear 
a strange smile. Her hands were crossed peacefully; she 
slept quietly enough. 'Then there rose a Sliriok such as 
those rocks had never hoard bSforo, and I pray to God my 
cars may never hoar again. 


PEOGKBSS'OP SCIENCE. 

(To be continued monthly.) 

The records of English science at this period of the year 
usually resolve themselves into a description of practical 
applications, to which, therefore, our remarks will on this 
occasion be chiefly directed. The process of iron-refining 
diseovered by Mr. Bessemer is still running tho gauntlet 
of cavil and objection, after the manner of most now dis¬ 
coveries, and, so far as wo can judge, with every chance of 
passing well through tho ordeal. It will bo remembered 
that one of the earliest and strongest objections made to the 
process'ofBessemer was to the olfect that tho iron produced 
by it would not roll. In reply to this, we are enabled to say 
that a sheet of iron no thicker than paper is now in our pos¬ 
session, having been rolled out from a mass of iron prepared 
by Bessemer’s process. We are furthermore able to say, 
that, having been thrown into communication with the over¬ 
seer of perhaps the very largest iron-works in these isles, 
he informs us that Bessemer’s process has been tried on tho 
promises in question with favourable results, and this under 
circumstances of much collateral difficulty. Whilst wo now 
write, arrangements are being made in that establishment 
for trying the process on a very large scale, subjecting it, in 
point of fact, to the est^erimentum cruda. Wo probably shall 
witness the experiments, and shall of course take care to 
make known the results, whatever they may be. 

Boferenoe has been previously made (p. 60) to the process 
of Captain Uchatius, and the difference between bis and Bes¬ 
semer’s mode of operation. Equally groat, to our appreciation, 
is the functional difference between the process of Bessemer 
and another patented (we think in 1849), which consists in 
blowing a mixture of atmospheric air and steam upon molten 
iron in a reverberatory puddling furnace, though the plea of 
similarity has boon set up. A legal decision has, however, 
just been given, affirming Mr. Bessemer’s distinctive right. 

The autumn of 1856 will hereafter be associated with 
much of importance in connection with the electric tele¬ 
graph. Some experiments recently performed on the pre¬ 
mises of tho telegraph office in Broad Street, under the 
superintendence of Professor Morse, have demonstrated tho 
possibility of transmitting olcctrio power without relays 
through a subterranean conductor upwards of 2000 miles 
long; hence, assuming that the inductive retardation of 
water is not greater than the inductive retardation of land, 
the question whether it be passible to transmit electricity 
to the extent of affording practical telegraphic indications 
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across tho Atlautio is solved. Those persons who are merely 
aware of the dictum, as popularly sot forth, that electricity 
travels with at least a velocity of 200,000 miles per second, 
will perhaps think that the passage of electricity through 
an insulated wire aqueously submerged to any distance was 
a matter of course. This very natural mistake results from 
incorrect, popular notions of oloctrioity. Tho electric fluid 
is still spoken of as if the existence of such fluid had been 
really demonstrated; when, on the contrary, every succes¬ 
sive advance into the domains of electric science adds proof 
to the testimony already existing, that what is popularly 
termed the oleotrio fluid is a mere condition of matter, and 
not something added to matter. At any rate, tho expression, 
that electricity travels at tho rate of at least 200,000 miles 
per second, is only true for one kind of conductor,—copper- 
wire, one particular gauge of copper-wire, and under the 
specific proviso that the copper-wire be sun'ounded with 
atmospheric air. If an insulated conductor be surrounded 
with water. Professor Paraday demonstrated, what might 
have been theoretically inferred, that the complex laws of 
(ficctrical Induction come into play, and that tho flow of 
electricity (still to adopt tho conventional idea of a fluid) 
is retarded. 

It may hero be observe* that a ready means of trans¬ 
mitting cilectric or clcctro-magnotic telegi'aph indications 
for any distance is afforded on land by tho relay-battery 
system, as it is called, which may bo described as a process 
by means of which an expiring current of electricity, far too 
weak to work a telegraph, is made to turn on more electri¬ 
city, and thus bring aid when required. Evidently, the 
relay-system is unavailable in tho instance of submarine 
telegraphs. Whilst on the subject of electric telegraphs, it 
is only just to mention that practical Englishmen havo 
begun to sec and to admit that the needle-system of Cooke 
and Whe.atstone yields in every important clement to tho 
printing telegraph of Professor Morse. 

Not the least amongst recent telegraphic achievements 
is that of laying down, under tho auspices of Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, an cfficioiit network of telegraphic wires through¬ 
out our Indian Empire, even to the confines ofBirmali. Tho 
fact cannot be denied, that we, in our little isle, have not 
adopted the electric telegraph to such an extent as both its 
merits and our own comfort and well-being demand. The 
day may perhaps corno when towns, and perhaps even dis¬ 
tricts of towns, will each lay on their several mains for 
time and telegraphic purposes, as they.now lay on mains 
for the supply of water and of gas. Switzerland is in ad¬ 
vance of all other European states in tho facilities it gives 
of telegraphic communication. Twenty-fivo words for one 
franc, whatever the distance, is the Swiss tariff. 

Brother Jonathan has been recently letting Britannia 
see the extent to wbicli bo has boon going ahead in the 
construction of heavy ordnance on tho canon obusier prin¬ 
ciple, ordinarily translated by us as the Paixhan gun sys¬ 
tem. The Merrimac U.S. frigate, for some tiifle anchored 
in Southampton water, is armed exclusively with tho so- 
eallod Dohlgren ordnance. They are Paixhan, or shell, guns, 
only differing from the ordinary cannon of that description 
in their enormously increased thickness at the breach, where 
alone tho brunt of explosion has to bo borne. Tho Mernmac 
has not ono solid shot on board, and is thcroforo committed, 
a Voutrance, to tho Palxlian, or incendiary, principle. Whilst 
on the subject of cannon, it may be well to intimate that 
Mr. Abel, chemical director of the War Department of tho 
Arsenal at Woolwich, has returned from Silesia, whither 
he hod been sent by the Government to examine and report 
upon a system of iron-refining by means of gaseous fuel. 
Mr. Abel’s report to the Government has not yet been pre¬ 
sented ; but wo havo reason to believe that it will bo ex¬ 
pressive of satisfaction in respect of tho process. * 

A correspondence has been going the round of the news¬ 
papers relative to the probability of discovering coal near 
London. The unsuccessful issue of artesian boring for water 
near Higbgate originated this curious discussion. In defer¬ 


ence to the opinion of Mr. Prestwich, that tho green-sand 
strata might yield a profitable water-supply, the artesian 
boring in question was carried on. Instead, however, of 
meeting with the green-sand, anomalous strata were en¬ 
countered, which some geologists imagine to bo of the new 
red-sandstone series. If this hypothesis bo borne out, coal 
may be found after the new red sandstone has been pierced 
through. 

Glancing to the progress of continental science, wo find 
that tho inhabitants of Zurich are preparing to light tlieir 
town with gas distilled from wood. This has already been 
done in Munich, where tho resulting gas is noT only more 
free from disagreeable odour than coal-gas, but its illumina¬ 
tive power is greater in tho ratio of six to five. 

Tlie recent instances of poisoning in England by tlio 
combined agency of strychnia and tartar-emetic have in¬ 
duced tho German philosopher Yon Sicherer to examine 
tlie influences which tartar-emetic exerts in modifying tho 
agency of stryclinia and embarrassing its chemical disco¬ 
very. The assertion had boon made, that strychnia could 
not readily be discovered in tho presence of t.artar-emotio. 
Von Sicherer proves this notion to bo unfounded. , 

Admiral Du Petit Thours has availed himself of an offi¬ 
cial voyage to Peru to make investigations relative to the 
process of mummification followed by tho Incas, and to 
obtain some interesting specimens of pottery from Peruvian 
tombs. Those specimens bo has consigned to tho keeping of 
M. Adolphe Brongniart, already so well known for his ro- 
searches in tlie clieinlstry of ceramic art. 

In the department of foreign agricultural chemistry, M. 
Bobierre lias arrived .at tho conclusion that tho ammoniacal 
part of guano, which is usually dissipated and lost, may bo 
effectually retained by mixing it with animal-charcoal; bo 
therefore recommends this practice to agriculturists. Wo 
hardly think, however, that a material so expensive as 
animal-charcoal will commend itself to tho good graces of 
British agriculturists, when peat-oharcoal, so much cheaper 
and nearly as efficacious, is close at hand. Finally, in tlie 
matter of foreign science, wo havo to intimate that tho 
tlieory of endemic and epidemic diseases, said to be corro- 
latod with the presence or absence of ozone, will want look¬ 
ing to. In Italy, Professor G. Campani has written a paper 
SuJla carta ozonornctrica a ioduro dipotassio; and in France, 
M. Clocz lias presented a thesis to tho Academy of Sciences; 
—both monogi'aphs going far to prove, if not absolutely 
proving,*tliat the ozone test-paper is affected by the sun’s 
rays, moisture, and other agencies besides ozone: hence it 
is not worthy tho reliance hitherto placed in it. 


DYSPEPTIC FANCIES. 


I AM no diner-out. My digestion is not good enough; and I 
havo often thought that my soul knows more of my gastric 
juice than pineal gland. In fact, dinner is tho death of my 
thick-coming fancies. They are exhaled, killed, and leave 
nothing behind but a caput mortuum, an empty flagon, a 
dry wine-cask, a pumpkin with no seeds, a lantern with_ no 
light in it, llogcr Bacon’s brazen head without its voice. 
When 1 have dined, draw, 0 draw the curtains close, and 
wheel me to tho fire ; then let your conversation murmur 
liko a summer brook, and I will, in half-sleep, balf-dream, 
make mind-pictures of the past, and believe that when I 
was young I was both healthy and happy. For dinner is 
to me now the piiee de risistance of tho day. ' 

I conquer, but am beaten; I do ignominiously succumb 
before the fierceness of mine own attack, and only handle 
my arms valiantly at last to cry quarter shamefully. O 
grief, an empty platter gets the bettor of a full stomach I I 
retire from tho wreck of the feast helpless and discomfited; 
the ditjecta membra of fish, flesh, and fowl, mock my futUe 
triumph and combine to haunt mo afterwards. For I bear 
down upon the tablo like an Arab charging his foe, but I 
go away from it like a heavy Dutchman lull of cabbage and 
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BOUT kraTtt. I have ths laok-lustro oyo of the stupid man, 
the slow tongue of the modest man, and the dull wit of an 
unfeed lawyer. I confess my torpidity. Korfolk dumpling 
shall have his heavy jest at mo, and I will not answer; 
jokes as flat as his own fields shall not stir my bile; I will 
hoar without understanding, I will smilo without knowing 
why; my com])rohonsion shall not even rise to the height 
of a gross story, which, like a musk-rat or a fox, is filthiest 
at its tail. 

If 1 had at such a time enough imagination remaining, 
I Avoiild curiously divide my stolon wits among the dishes 
on the tahrt. Hero a piece of salmon ran away with my 
best joke, thoro a slice of beef blunted the point of a smart 
saying; I lust tlio thread of an argument among the nice 
inlricaoicB of a partridge’s wing; and was reduced to plain 
yes or no in the battery of a daioson-ohecso. Even munh 
wine awakes not my drowsy spirits ; my understanding lies 
like a log by a winter’s brook, and all of good it contains 
is a dead residuum of defunot jests and oxtingukshed witti¬ 
cisms. 1 f any' one accosts mo, my brain lumbers up heavily 
in an answer; if I attempt a pun, 'tis nothing but a flash 
jn the ])aii; and while the piece hangs fire, my quc.stioner 
turns to his neighbour, and asks him who that silent gen¬ 
tleman is. Thou as I sip my wine, and hear politician-tinkers 
boasting of their power to mend the old state-kettle, young 
mon iinpertineiitly flippant, old men lugubriously dull, 1 
think, shame bo to mo, of nothing but sleep; yes, I think 
also of roses, and waterfalls, and little birds singing their 
madrigals, and fountain-he.ads, and pathless groves, and a 
soft couch in the meadow-grass, or a loving lounge on my 
own sofa before the fire. By and by these after-dinner 
voices come to me as from a dustance; my mind enters the 
vestibule of sleep, and oatches only the far-off echoes of a 
prosaic world. Then I make odd blunders in connecting 
the dim sound.s which reach me. A sober piece of philo¬ 
sophy ends by declaring that Miss-lias fino logs ; and 

I catch a lino of poetry industriously quoting tho last Mark- 
liano prices. iSomchow or other, tho question of who did 
what, and what somchody olse said, mingles itself wltli vol¬ 
canoes in the moon and the correct longitude of ICansaa on 
tbo American Question. Words, too, cease to ho signs of 
thought, or sli.ape themselves into preposterous nie.nniugs. 
Louis Napoleon last week knocked down two policemen in 
the Strand; and the Emperor of Ilussia is enjoying a six 
weeks’ relaxation at the treadmill. j 

But it is when I am alone in my own chanSber that 
I rclisli mostly these vague after-dinner reveries. With 
a powerful sense of the importance of my reasoning 
faculties, I foci an odd plca.suro in catching now' and then 
gliitipscs of the strange realm of fancy. I have not ])alie,nco 
enough to pursue an idea to any length, but am conscious i 
of passing from one slate of dre..amy imaginattbn to anotbor 
with what would ho a most ridiculous celerity, wore I not 
ahsolutcly inoap.ahlo of feeling surprised at any mental in¬ 
consistency. Sometimes tho hedge which separates tho two ' 
strips of fiiivy-land is a short doze, a true sip of tho Lethean 
draught; or, it may l.io, a noise in tho street, or a knock at 
the door. Sloc.p, however, at such a tlmo is an inconstant 
mistress, and at one moment kisses your eyes, and at another 
runs from your embrace, anon lulling you into tho prepa¬ 
ratory hush ofsiipiuo .slumbers, and aiioii leaving you to 
start up, take an Idle glanon at yowrbook or newspaper, and 
straightway subside into your former dreaminess. 0, then 
I have pressed tho remembrances of years into tbo limits of 
a passing thought 1 Then havo I w.aved back tbo shadows 
of tho too-husy present, and stood face to face with my other 
self!—the self of tho past — tho vaguo dreamer on those 
heathy wilds, or cleaving the blue lake-waters, or ram¬ 
bling ,with thee, 0 M-, thou bravo and kindly heart, 

tr>g(q,hor frightening the green gods of thoso antique woods 
by wild laughter-shouts at our impossible Gorman. Ah me, 
what blissful memories rise up and do obeisance in tbo 
charmed circlc.s of youth 1 Love was not all madness or 
delirium, fair-, when, in tho wild tangled wilderness, | 


thy brown eyes launched with each glance an argosy of 
hope upon my sea of life; thy sighs the winds which filled 
their sails, thy eloquent blushes the sunbeams filling their 
summer sky. Sliipwreokod I remain, and tho dust of 
years has passed over thy head, soiled tho amaranthine 
looks of youth, and buried thy beauty in tho narrow touch 
of one short memory. Well, perhaps, it is so with us all, 
that wo may learn to discover in our dearest thoughts, in 
all enchantment of our feelings, tho wnding-shoot and cere¬ 
ments of their own death. Youth is but a transition period, 
and tho present but tho sheath of that chrysalis, the future. 
And now 

“ Sigh softly, ye summer broozos; and sing 
Your faint melodies, ye myatio horns I” 

for I am in my unreal romoinbranoes—tho trance of un¬ 
earthly memories, the dre.am.s of some mysterious past. I 
believe with Plato in tlio pre-existenoo of the soul; else why 
should T have rccolleetion.s of a life of which this seems but 
an after-birth? For motliink,s at some time 1 have lain upon 
tho slopes of wondrous hills, turreted by flames of sapphiro 
and of gold ; sweet voices have mingled round mo in the 
liquid music of iimuortul song; while bands havo pressed 
iiiy owl), soft chiH'.ka liavc booj|i laid to mine, and on my bo¬ 
som liave I felt the thrill of her celestial life pulsing against 
me like the tide of tlio sea upon tho shore ; or again, it is as 
a little child running alone down a leafy lane. 1 come to a 
white cottage, cool in the fiery ila.s1ios of hot noon ; therein 
at night the palo moonbeams lie across my bed. But who 
siaiuls at the gate; wluft little bands are clasping mine; 
what soft ki,s.ses are showered upon my lip.s and cheeks ? I 
sec a face that life has never seen. 1 hear a voice that never 
smote my cars on earth.' A gi'aecftil shadow runs in niy 
walk, or chases with mo t]io uiidi.sappoiiiting bubbles of im- 
prcs.sive youth; or st.anding both together, looking on the 
western sun, I ieel her tearful face pressed close to mine, 
and then wo weep, for that sun journeys to another sky, and 
I must follow it. 

I am willing to account for some of thoso fancies by 
supposing them to ho ehaiieo recollections of books read to 
bo forgottou. It may bo by the help of my own imagination 
I keep uj) the delusion. Yet, take them for what they arc, I 
would not exchange them for all tho prosaic grandeurs of 
kings and prinoe.s that wisdom over choso to moralise on. 
They are my terra incognita whereon 1 rule sole lord ; my 
fortunate isles, and tho sea is ever mild and tho skies over 
blue; they are a oeiilro of quiet in the vexed Bermootlics of 
this world, tho true sucoedanoum of life’s toothache, the 
elixir of youth’s decrepitude, the sh.adowy sunshine of a 
mournful day. 

Lot ill-natured people sneer, and call them tho freaks of 
the fancy when reason sleeps, the giddy frolic of eliildrcii 
who havo an empty house to play in. 1 am too happy to 
caro ; for those my dro.ams, if dreams they ore, are sworn 
friends aiid^fairy playmates with other beauteous cliildron 
of tho mind. And as I wave my ideal wand, through half- 
shut eyes I see tho laiidsoapo of a fairer world: a lovely 
rnaidoii lying by a singing stream; a meadow sloping down¬ 
wards to a lake; forest-ground barred and crossed by moon¬ 
light ; a silver swan looking on its movoloSs shadow; a oavo 
lit up by fairy lights; a torrent dashing fiercely through 
some mysterious glen; still rides tho bravo knight with his 
vizor up; still heavenly Una loads her milk-white lamb; 
still shines the treacherous heaven of Armida’s smiles; still 
dance tho cloven—“Eh, eh—what, Susan? Cofl’oo? Yes, 
you may bring mo a cup.” 


POLYGLOT HEADINGS IN PEOVERBS. 

Br -WALTER K. KELLY. 

♦ - 

He is mt Fiuekd who aaiiiBS at ht Mh.l, that is, who is 
profitable to me; a vile sentiment, if understood too abso¬ 
lutely. But tbo proverb is rather to be interpreted as offer¬ 
ing a te.st by wliioh goiniine friendship may bo distinguished 
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from its counterfeit. “ Acts are lore, and not fair speeches” 
(Span.),— Ohraa son amores que no buenas razones. “ If you 
love me, John, your acts will tell mo so " (Span.),— Si lien 
me quieres, Jwin, tas obras me lo diran. “ In the world you 
have three sorts of friends," says Chanafort; “ your friends 
who love you, your friends who do ijot care about you, and 
yoUr friends who hate yeu.” 

AcOinBNTS WILL ItAfpftN IN THE SlSStJ-fiEStlt.A'rED FaJUMES. 
“ There is a skSlcton in b*fr6f'y htWIHS (*’ bi, as tho Sp.aniards 
have it, M) hay ftisa do no haya iw!a,—Tlierc is no 

house but has its " Hush 1 hush 1’*—Tire English proverb is 
generally used in a jobular seliSb. 



CORRESrONDENCE. 

hEldlihOtlBtV SYJirATlIY 


]IoME,s, particul.nrly country-homes, might often bo sdt- 
rounded with a happier and more congenial neighbourhood, 
if those well off know better how to evince the sympathy 
they peril,ap.s really feel for their less fortunate brethren. It 
is not enough to urge theprinaj}te of sympathy; its details 
must bo studied, its manifestations guided with judgment 
and delicacy. In my own CAperlfence, for in.st.ance, 1 have 
seen laiiouring boy.s and young meS, With gloomy facc.s and 
roclvless bearing, who wore treading fitt 6vcn course of igno- 
r.-mec, neglect, and hard work, tO he bdiltinued on into old 
age, downward to tho gi'ave,—1 hit+o seen such aw.akcned 
to tho consciousness thht they Were men, otliy by spcaldng 
a i'ricndly word, and giving thetn R Smile now and then. 1 
have watched the progress of these friendly s.alutations, and 
h.avo more than once seen such 3'ouths emerge from amidst 
ilieir lower and more wilful as.soel.ates, and take .a higher 
stand, as if all at once their hetfer thoughts and feoling.s 
were hi'oiight into Jil.ay; and thus, hy uiining at being 
re.sjieetcd, they have them,selves beconie “ i-e.speetablo." 

How often, also, do we meet ibe older man who rvas once 
in “good circurn.stanoe.s,” bnt wlio “failed,” and is now re¬ 
duced ; who was once courted and smiled upon, but who is 
now passed nnnoticod hy all hi.s “ rospeetablo” hut cold- 
hearted neighbours. How shabby and s.ad .and disconsolate 
ho has looked, all the less able to hear his present privations 
and nogloets from having once enjoyed prosperity and fl.at- 
tcry 1 Now ho lifts his head only to see othcr.s turn from 
him ; hut in the midst of hi.s dejection, how often have we 
seen the drooping spirit raised, the haggard look ohocrod, by 
some one of kindly hc.art among his wealthy and respected 
noiglibonra stopping to greet him, to speak a few words, or, 
if riding hy, give him a smile or a nod. 

It is astonishing (till wo think of it) how much of bless¬ 
ing such little attentions may bestow oft tho otherwise 
negloctod and fallen. In his now reduoad-condition ho may 
perhaps got his loaves fcom the Union; but man cannot live 
by bread alotic. How many cold silent minutes are there 
when tho heart yearns for a genial glance and iympathising 
word,—^when it longs to feel that it is not spmhcd or for¬ 
gotten by every body 1 

Thus wo sec that tho benefits we can give to others are 
not limited to those wmeu are bought with money. Com¬ 
forts lilco those cost the giver uothiug, and they are among 
the ohoiireSt fniits of benevolence. Lot no oneway ho is too 
poor to give. An occasional meal to tho hungry, a letter Writ¬ 
ten for one who cannot rvrite himself, advice or informa¬ 
tion to those who noed either,—such manifestations of sym¬ 
pathy and kind feeling will cheor a noighbourhood, however 
poor, and lighten and sweeten tlto air of fii'any homes—none j 


more than that from which tho kindnesses emanate: for it 
is indeed more blessed to give than to receive. D. 


Art in the dwelling.— No. ii. 


WiiA'i inscrutable blindness, obtusoness, or obliquity of 
vision, could It ittVk been which eRUgfed bur ftnoestors for 
long ^ncrations td bo oontonifcd Hri'th inch ungainly fur- 
iiitni^, such hideous dbeoratioftg; (jtttn hgly household arti¬ 
cles of all kinds ? Tho wealthy were jerhapS worse off in 
this respect than the poorer classes, Ittasmubh as tho latter 
could net attempt to adorn their dWollitijM. Wooden plat¬ 
ters and brown pitchers are not pretty iratgs, it is true; 
hut their sturdy simplicity redeems them from contempt. 
Whore theto is no assumption) failure ttthnot 'follow. But 
tho more oinbitiouS of those db|’B ran after fashion even as 
do we of this present lustre of tiliS present century. They 
c-xpended much moncj’, time, Rnd thdilght in fitting up their 
houses. Tho.so heavy niouhling^, tfmSb nihtftcal rcecsscs, 
were not planned Without,duo dcliboration ; those tall awk¬ 
ward mantolpicocs were decided bit in Wise conclave; tho 
narrow windows, lotting in as littlo of tho liglit of lieavon 
as might he, were adopted advisedly. So with the funiiturc. 
Tho massive angular chairs, the malnmoth sofas, wero in 
accordance with the “ taste” of tho age, oven as was painted 
china and huge-patterned cUints. Happy tho dame wlio 
could bfilUmcnt her Witlidrawing-room in tho inagniflccneo 
of two br throe of those great jars, whereon and around 
which, dragons, htltterllio.s, beetles, and flowers marvellous 
to tho botanist, disported in aerial abandonment, or were 
ranged Irt dignified procession 1 AVindow and bed curtains, 
chair-cOtbrs, and cups and saucers, followed after tho same 
style of art. Grotosqueness In form, gaudincss in colour, in¬ 
congruity in pattern,—such was the ideal which the artists 
Of those days so felicitously realised. 

Who was it that first ventured to step in and work by 
slow degrees a change in tho existing order of thifigif Who 
dared to ftiako the first attack on the staunch flbiiservatiaiu 
of taste, hy hinting, and then showing the advantage of such 
inventions as Froiioh windows, low m.aiitolpieces, light cor¬ 
nices, pretty-patterned paper-hangings, and chintzes of a 
livelier pictorial interest tlian tho dragon-h.amited ones of 
yore ? Who suggested the idea of curved chair-hacks, sloping 
Eofa.s, and circular tables ? AVJjo originally lifted up his voico 
and declared tho wonderful doctrine that other forms of or¬ 
namental design were possible besides tho great orders of 
the griffin, tho psoudo-Oroek, or Egyptian, tho monstrous 
floral and entomological, and that (host loved of all by tlio 
tasteful decorators of tho period) of the scroll and isolated 
head—sometimes a man’s and sometimes a lion’s—which 
frequented the centre of sideboards and pier-tables, the arms 
of chairs, and. the knockers of doors, gi’inning defiance to 
all bcliolders ? 

But perhaps fully as much as to these great referraers do 
wo owe to him who first endeavoured to make tho common 
things, the daily requisites of life, beautiful. The manufac¬ 
ture of cups and saucers, jugs, plates—the whole range of 
household crookory—has imdorgono a groat change within 
tho last flvo-and-twonty years. It is tho fault of the pur- 
ohasor, not of tho manufacturer, now-a-days if tho utensils 
on table and sideboard aro not graceful and fair to tho eyes, 
in shape, colour, and pattern. Beauty, in this rc.speet at 
least, is as cheap as ugliness, and is oven more easily ob¬ 
tainable. It is quite a matter of diffieulti’^ to procure a cup 
and saucer of such unoomelinoss o.s the example hero given. 
But some years Since, they thronged tho shelves of china- 
shops—they) ay and worse th.an they. Tall and awkward, 
or short and thick, with straight and angular handles, they 
seemed to revel in their uncojnpromising hidoouSnesB of pat¬ 
tern and form. Large sc.arlot flowers occupied the centre 
of each, or a black butterfly or huge beetle added interest 
and lent pleasing associations to the breakfast or tea table. 
But now tho cheapest of such things are fashioned grace¬ 
fully, as ill fig. 2, which, in its chaste BimplicUy of form and 
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colour, puts to sliamo the uncouth elaboration and gaudy 
tinting of the costly too-servioos of twenty years ago. Fig. 
8, again, is a pattern generally adopted in more expensive 
ehina; the handle twisted like a treo-branoh, the pattern, 
a slender twining wreath in gold round the rim. 

To revert to jugs. The history of jugs, if there were 
time to discuss it, might afford some instructive examples. 
Coutd any thing in so innocent a material as pottery, be 
more uncomfortable to behold than the ancient ewers which 
held water, or their gaunt and grim younger children which 
contained milk oi cream ? Midway between these two was 
the jug specially furnished for the dinner-table, of which 
flg. 4 is a portrait. This, in its day, was doubtless considered 
rather admirable: it was manufactured of handsome ware, 
and much tracery and other ornate decoration was expended 
upon it. Other jugs were fashioned on the model of lig. 6, 
which were made in " sets” of tlirco or four, and for many 
years seem to have been the popular " usoibl” jug. Vfho 
does not rocoj^se its familiar yellow cheek ? It abounded 
in kitchens and sculleries, whence it oftentimes emerged 
into parlours or bed-ohamhers, so wide was its range of 
duties. Such a good thing could scarcely be too generally 
adopted, it was evidently thought. 

In the present day, however, the china-warehouseman 
woul(k probably offer p^tem fig. fi, or something similar to 
it, for a table-jug; while for hot>water or milk, one like fig. 7 
would be found as strong and useful as a less graceful arti¬ 
cle. Moreover, the jugs for kitchen use may now be had of 
for comelier appearance than those which in former days 


sufficed for drawing-room or sideboard. Even those, dear to 
the housewife’s eyes, wherein the neck is wide enough to 
admit the insertion of the hand in cleansing, are not so un- 
mitigatodly awkward, or so absurdly rotund, as of yore. 
Improvement, in fact, is making way. The world is to bo 
congratulated thereupon. A few years ago, a teapot on the 
model of fig. 8 would not have been received with disfavour. 
There is a manifest ambition after beauty and dignity in 
this design, but with a result that reminds us of the gait 
and aspect of a cock of the Cochin-China breed. It is of 
choice porcelain, tenderly finished in every particular, and 
has doubtless been accustomed to be spokou of as a very 
handsome teapot. One almost feels compassionate towards 
oven a piece of pottery that has lived beyond its day, and 
finds itself in an pncongcniol world, where its best points 
are not understood. People’s ideas ofhandsome teapots have 
undergone a change since that was*designed and executed; 
but wo must not allow ourselves to exult too soon. Among 
metal teapots there is abundant opportunity for reform. The 
best of them are much lacking in grace of form and harmony 
of proportion, while most of the commoner kinds are idto- 
gether at war with any thing 1I1..W symmetry or elegance. 
The example we give in flg. 9, though a great improvement, 
still shows how much is left to be done in this department 
of domestic art-manufactures. 


*•* A Chbisthab Ndvbeb u in gnparaium, vf tekiek 
i/uU parUcuiart toiU ie duly amomeed. 
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QUENTIN MATSYS. 


Anoirr thu year 1470, when our English barons wore fool¬ 
ishly picking handfuls of white and red roses to wear in 
their hehnots instead of blanch and crimson plumes, thero 
lived in the rich town of Antwerp, not very far from tho 
lazy Scheldt, a young blacksmith and his aged mother. 

Now by blacksmith wo do not mean one of those swarthy 
fuliginous sons of Ilorcules, with ton-horse power of arm, 
who, in our English forges, crunch up iron-bars as boys 
would wheaten straws,<and drivo fire out of glowing horse¬ 
shoes; but rather a sort of armourer, who to-day t(’.m])crs a 
poniard to give the coup de grace to somo out-throat Eur- 
gundian or bullying Switzer, and to-morrow is delicately 
moulding the iron flowers for an abbot’s chapel-door, or tho 
iron haco-notwork for a lady’s pearl casket. 

Tho strong lad, whoso father has gone tho journey from 
which no traveller returns, toils hard to support his mother, 
who is one of those dear cheery old souls, with rosy withered- 
apple cheeks and jierpetual knitting, that the Dutch painters 
long afterwards delighted to sketch on sunny afternoons. 
Poor boy 1 ho grows thinner and paler; works so hard that 
ho looks prematurely old; up early, up late; never goes to 
tho giiihi-baiKiuets, where the burghers dip their beards- in 
tho red wine tliat gleam.s in tho golden cups. lie has no 
eye for the fair maidens who watch him at hi.s work. Ills 
mind is ill at ease ; for the bl.ack -wolf Poverty howls at 
the door, if his weak arm rests haranicring but for a moment. 
Poor Quentin! he so kind and true and fond, has gi-own 
h.arsh, almost fierce, in hi.s short quick answers; and he sigh.s 
and sighs, and stops for a moment only to press his forehead 
with his hand. 'I'hcrc i.s a weight and a gnawing at his 
heart, .and his head seems of evenings as if it would burst. 
Tho sunlight, to him is muddy, and tho moonlight fog. 
At last hi.s strength fails, for three months ho is sick, and 
then recovers but to find there is no work! 

“ Ah, my dear son,” says the old woman, “ throe weeks 
ago,—the day before the blessed Saint P>asil raised you out of 
tho bed your father died in,—Master Walter Huygens sent for 
his breastplate, finished or unfinished, and olfit wont; for he, 
good master, was going to tho weaponshaw in the Scheldt 
me.adows, and needs must have it, good soul. 'J’ho Lord 
who feeds tho ravens will feed us — tho widow and tho 
orphan.” 

A knock at tho door. 

” Is Master Matsys, the ironwijtker, in ?” 

” I .am Matsys.” 

“I am .Tohn Artcvclde, tho chief ma.stcr of the Glovers’ 
Guild, and wo want an iron covering of Gothic work for tho 
Glovers’ Well in tho market-place, for which wo are ready to 
pay handsomely, so the thing be good and well fashioned.” 

An hour after conics .an order for an iron staircaso for 
tho college at Louvain; and the d.ay after, a commission for 
twelve small statues of the Aposlle.s, for tho solemn annual 
proecSsions of la Confrerie <k» Liiprcux. lie toils night 
and day, beguiling his spare time with trying to paint. 
Sometimes ho thinks ho really has genius, and may perhaps 
do something after the manner of Van Eyk. 

Tho great day comes round, as heat drives out cold, and 
cold heat. It is an April morning, and again earth grows 
into a transitory somhlauce of paradise. To-day the woll- 
cuso^ is to bo imeovered, and tho procession of tho confra- 
toriiity, bearing tho wonderful images, will pass through 
tho city to visit tho cathodi'al of our Lady, tfnd to present 
offerings at her shrine. 

The crowd rolls and sways like a whoat-Celd when tho 
wind is on it. Like a ninth wave comes tho murmur an- 
nounojng the masters of tho Glovers’ Company. 

Cries every where, as tho hoarding falls to pieces under 
the hammers, of ” Most exceeding admirable 1” ” Marvel¬ 
lously wonderful 1” and » Very pretty piece of work 1” Over 
the iron network stands an iron kuight holding an iron 
glove. This Matsys,—there ho is, pale and weak,—shapes 


iron as if it were clay ; his metal leaves are crisp !ind of de¬ 
licate shape; his boughs strong, twining yet massy. “E.v- 
ccllent craftsman 1” is tho cry. And now tho procession 
passes,'look at tho little .statue! they throw to tho people,:— 
his work again. An eddy in tho crowd, .and a woman's 
scream. Tho young hlaoksinith ha,s fainted—some say from 
joy, others from exhaustion of his' long toil. 

“Who is this ■wonderful craftsman?” said a blue eyed 
daughter to her father, the rich painter. 

“ I think they call him Matsys ; but they’re low pooj.le.” 

From tho slight trotible visible in those eyes, then; is, 
I should augnr, some interest in tho m.aiden’s heart for 
tho yobng hlaeksmith who h,as swooned. They meet very 
often, and quite by chance—quite ;—in the market-jihiee, 
at mas,s, in the dim chapel, whoro a r.ain, as of saint’s 
blood, glorifies the floor. ’Tliero have been blushes, oyr.s 
bout down, and low whispers. Tho youth has lalccn to 
painting p.assionately day and night; for Ann tell.s him 
her father Inns promised her hand to one of his jiiqiil.s, 
.and will marry her to none hut a great painter. Ho has 
seen through a broad window, wliicli a stone .shaft cut in 
two, two misers ei-oaking and clmekliug over their ill gotte.u 
gain.s,—pcarl-broo<'hc.s for hoods, stray jewels from prodigals, 
and fat bloated bags of rotind gold-pieces, .all staini-jcd and 
lettered. Througli tho foggy-yellow lalliec-jiaiics he heard 
them count and laugh and rub their dry claws oflirmd.s, 
till “ lled-cloak,” the Indian pi.arrot, learned by heart their 
“ five .and four’.s nine and four’.s thirteenand bo de¬ 
termined that that .should be his first great picture. He 
began to paint,—really hojnng to do some enchanted thing 
with hi.s golden oils, brushes of hog’s bristles, and purple 
and yellow earths. 

Six months after tiio procession, tiio father is man¬ 
oeuvred into coming to-see some new work by the aniinlious 
blacksmith; and all iincouscions brings his daugiiter with 
him. Our readers will readily divine 'what follows—the 
earnest admiration of tho fatiier—Hie pause and agitation of 
tho ]ove.r.s—tho avowal—the momentary anger—the gradual 
yielding—the full and cordial union at last. 

A century aflor th.at day, long after tho hundred bells in 
the great four-hundred fuel steeple ofonr Lady’s ebureb bad 
busbud their clamorons approval of tiiuse two iiaiids—the 
white and the brown one—joining, a wise man of Antwerp 
wrote upon the black.smith's tomb, in golden letters, this 
lino— 

“ Oonnubialis Amor do Mulcibcr’ fecit ApioUora,” 

“ Love made an Apelles out of a blacksmilli.” 

Now tlii.s is all very well; but in sober Irullt, Malsys, 
Ihougb gooil for bis time, painted in a sonicwliat ban], Gbi- 
neso manner. His chief works are, tho “Descent from Hie 
CroSiS,” painted for Antwerp Cathedral, tho “Mary Magda¬ 
len,” of which Dr. Waagcii speaks very liighly, in thu gal¬ 
lery of Corshani House, and the “Two Misers” his be.st 
kiwwu piohiro, which is, wo believe, in tho Loyal Gallery of 
Windsor: this last is tho painting shown in Mr. .Uedgrave’s 
own ploture. Malsys’ well also I’cmains, and tho iron knight 
has not yet dropped Ills glovo. 

Mr. Itedgrave’s picture is woi'tli all Matsys ever painted. 
How admirable is tho bleared wonder and senile chuckle and 
delight of tho old coniloisscur, who hs so purse-iiroud and over¬ 
hearing! how infinitely good the proud pleasuru and graiu- 
l.ation of tho Italian-eyed painter 1 .4s for the daiigliler, she 

is tho po.arl of Anvers, and is as lovable a piece’ol woman¬ 
hood as over wore sunlight for hair. 

Mr. lledgravc was the son of a mantifaeturcr, and des- 
tinod—if destiny h.ad not set bur back against the couiiting- 
lionsc-door—to havc^ntered bis lat.ber’s oflioe, and spent his 
life in compiling ledgers. His good star, however, led him, 
in the course of coiniiicreial travels with plans and designs, 
to ro.am about moors, watch wild flowers, and, in fact, draw 
from nature. Dissatisfied in all other directions, Vmt hopeful 
in this, love of ai-t soon led him to tho Koyal Academy as a 
student. After soma struggles, and much climbing of other 
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men's stairs, which always bruise the shins of genius, this 
amiable and gifted artist achieved a success in his “Gulliver 
, on the Farmer’s Table,” which was bought and engraved. 
.He was now fairly before the public, and could not be 
again forgotten. Ho had commented on Swift’s pantomime 
of satire, and revivified the old lampoon which delights ns 
in every age. In 18S58, he painted “Ellen Orfordapathetic 
scene from Crabbe, in which, the tender and warm heart of 
the painter began at once to beat visibly. In 1839, eame 
“ Olivia’s Return j” and he proved his sympathy with the 
true honielinoBS and pathos of Goldsmith. “The reduced 
Gentleman’s Daughter” and “The Governess” wore of the 
same excellent and universal school. 

In 1840, Mr. R.edgravo became an Associate. Nor was 
the honour prematurely bestowed; for his delicate sense 
of the poetry of the domestic sentiments was now well 
known. In 1842, his old love of landscape worked through 
again, and has sineo continued the master-passion of a busy 
and anxious life. Perhaps a life in London has, as in other 
painters, onlj' made the passion for open nature and pure 
fru,sh colour a thousand times stronger. No dead weight of 
circumstances—while a chance remains—can crush out the 
life of a strong purpose. In 1842 he produced his “Woodland 
Glade,” and in 184fi “The Brook.” Away melted his “ Castle 
Builders,” “ Poor Teacher,” “ Sempstress,” “ Departure," 
“ Governess,” “ Sunday Morning,” and “Country Cousins 
and in came “The Moorlien’s Haunt,” “The Forest Haunt,” 
“The Solitary Pool,” “The Lonely Woods,” “A Poet’s 
Haunt,” “ Tlie Wood Mirror,” “ The English Homestead,” 
&c. Even the superintendence of the Department of Prac¬ 
tical Art, the cares of students, .and lecturing, have not pre¬ 
vented Mr. Redgrave producing such pictures as “Griselda 
attiring,” &c. It is perhaps by the “ Country Cousins,” 
now at the Vernon Gallery, that this artist is best known to 
the public. We need scarcely remind our art-loving readers 
of the excellent contrasts of that picture,—of the bashful boy 
and the hopeful mother, of the supercilious patron and the 
sneering women. It is a pity the picture is so hot and 
chestniitty in tone. 

In landscape Mr. Redgrave is remarkable for his minute 
and gi-acoful poetry. His nature is domestic, ho loves re- 
liosc, ami soothing scenes, not of sensual drowsylond, but of 
leafy solitude and balmy calmness. He is perliaps a little 
too niinuto in manner; yet ho is a prodigal of trouble, and 
works with a patient white-heat of love impelling his hand. 
His leafage is rippling, and lias a strange depth and multi¬ 
tude about it. His brooks run to the sweetest and most pas¬ 
toral tunes. Ills woods are never preyed on by wild-bea.sts 
of winds and wave, but rustle with perpetual summer. He 
is llic iSbenstoiic of painters, and soinetiines runs into fal¬ 
setto; but bis is not the strain of the overtasked throat—it 
is not atfeetation or want of judgment. There is about bis 
painting somcibiug of the old ballad fueling, an almost con¬ 
ventional purity, and a deep sense ofinlying and unshakable 
rcpogc. 


THE TIL’J'-VARU. 

By G, W. TIIOlSNnuUY, 

ACTIIOn OP “ABT AKD SATmiK AT llOMK Asn AnnOAII," 

Noisy ran tlie blue and orange ; 

Noisy ran the red, 

Like a flight of crimson birds 
With their broad wings spread ; 
Lusty, all in scarlet, ' 

Ran the sturdy grooms; 

And 0, wherever broke tke spears, 

Tlio tossing of the plumes 1- 

Then the black and silver. 

Then the blue and brown; 

But John of the Beard in yellow 
Carried away the crown. 


He rode—the spears in shivers 
Flew up. In ran the grooms; 

And 0, wherever spurred Sir John, 

The tossing of the plumes! 

Then came the black and russet, 

The murrey and the blue; 

Never to any tilt-yard 
Rode such a merry crew. 

The ladies laughed—a rippling wave; 

Smiles spread through all the grooms; 
And 0, wherever snapped a spear. 

The tossing of the plumes! 


SHEERNESS REVISITED. 

l)v JAMES IIANNAY, 

AirrUOK OP “ BINOUETON FONTANOY, E.X.” 


Aktkh a certain amount of continuous resideuoo in London, 
—however much you value the old town,—a peculiar weari¬ 
ness of it comes over you,—an undefinalilo cockneyism has 
stolen upon your spirit; your nerves ai-o not what they 
ought to be, and you figlit shy of harmless droves of cattle ; 
you wake languid, after sleeping restlessly; a hook of 
travels makes you “ spooney” about the Bast, and you long 
to be strolling in Malta, at the risk of meeting Beipiliegor. 
But what if private desayr^ments iw&i tumble on you while 
in this state? A Mr. Snobson lays claim to the autliorsbip 
of your favourite novel, and involves you iu a correspondence 
with a country-paper. The sight of a gi'eat library oppresses 
you. What’.s to bo done? Why, pack up your traps, and 
remove yourself, the phfcens uxor, and young lulus some¬ 
where within smell of the sea. On revient touJI)ur8,&c.- and 
there is nothing like a dose of salt for tlie purgation of the 
Scandinavian blood. 

So this, you see, is what your humble servant did in the 
commencement of this last summer. But as, like a kite, 
one cannot fly farther than the string of London allows, I 
went to no more distant place than the village of Mouthend 
on the Nore. A pretty little village it is, just opposite 
Slieerness, some eight miles across, commanding every tiling 
that goes in or out of tlie river, set in a rural neighbourhood, 
green, rich, leafy, and flowery, and kept fresh by the rolling 
tide from the North Sea. ^'ho Cockney proper has a kind of 
notion that it is not salt enough (a point on which he is 
naturally a judge!}, so goes further, and swelters nt Margate. 
One thus, to some extent, escapes him; tries the water, and 
finds just the regular acrid and vivid salt stuff one wanted; 
and settles in comfort on the “Marine Parade” for the 
Binnroer. 

Ah, how one enjoys the sniff of the hreexo 1 The tide is 
on the move to come in, and its flow (the tide being the 
exaotest image of life you can get) makes every thing.seem 
alive again. First, there is a long clear lino of silver across 
at right angles with the pier, and you hardly sec it move. 
Presently you look up from your hook through the window, 
and see the old stranded smack Duke all encircled with it. 
Gently and gloriously,—just lightly rippling in the breeze 
that is coming up too,—the waters find their way every 
whore, and make a magic transformation of the place. In 
an hour or two all is afloat; the sprit-rigged boats wake and 
move, and go prettily howling tlirough the. water. The in- 
fluonce extends to yourself, and brings you out too; and 
night finds you better already, oblivious of Babylon and its 
cares, and watching the pulsing of the Nero light os it comes 
and goes through the dark with a ohoerfuller heart than 
you have had for many a day. You resolve to pitch your 
tent here, and moke the best of it. 

Mouthend you find, though naturally a pleasant, is 
artificially a dull place. Society—there is as good as none. 
The county, like other counties one knows, 1^ been long 
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cut up like a cake, and sold in slices to all oomeTS, There 
ate fellows called “ lords of manors” (who stick up boards 
on the beach warning you not to meddle with the peri¬ 
winkles) ; but their business is to own the place, it seems, 
and not to improve it. Like other big men of little places, 
they are mighty particular about their rights; and I am told 
that no Mouthendian of an improving turn can got land to 
build on or other similar encouragement. The railway 
company is vigorous ; but of course a railway favours loco¬ 
motion rather than residSnce, and prefers a thumping good 
excursion for the day to the eomfort of a handful of quiet 
families. So, somehow the village has never fulfilled the 
promise it xmco gave, when the late Queen Caroline took up 
her abode there,—I suppose, to try and forget her husband. 
By the way, the old woman who dipped the Princess Char¬ 
lotte is still extant, and ready to dip the loyal who may bo 
interested in that rominisceuco. But—alas for the vagueness 
of tradition 1—tho queen’s country-houso was pointed out 
to mo as having been occupied by Qne^ SlizabetJt J Poor 
old “ Bess in tho ruff,”—whose birthday was kept by tho 
London 'prentices almost till tho other day,—^liave you come 
to bo confounded with a Queen Caroline ? Yet, a few miles 
off, is an old place that belonged to Queen Boss’s mother’s 
family,—the Bullens, or Boleyns,—and whore Nan Boloyn 
had no doubt been in her time; indeed, the old woman who 
shows it assorts (tradition again) that she was beheaded 
there ! 

However, our present business is with tho sea and the 
seaside-life. Those blue fellows in Guernsey frocks are, of 
course, tho boatmen; for tho working-classes (barring the 
traders) are divided into—Ist, watermen; 2d, donkey-drivers. 
Two standing amusements (after you have bathed, strolled 
along tho cliffs, and lounged in tho shrubbery) are open to 
you—to take a boat; or to take a donkey. The visitors 
generally—guided by what subtle sympathy I cannot say— 
prefer the donkey. All day long they gallop these animals 
without mercy; and tho cuinarii, or donkey-drivers, are 
prosperous men. Indeed, tho boatmen grumble—and I must 
say with some justice—at the indifforoneo of the visitors to 
the water. If there is a sea “a baoey-pipe high,” observed 
my favourite emphyS, they are terrified. Won’t even this j 
fine afternoon tempt them? I wonder, as I haul aft the 
main-sheet and shoot out of tho corner under their noses. 
Sometimes one’s boat did serve as a decoy-duck, and got 
some of the honest follows a job. But if not, why how one en¬ 
joyed it oneself all the same 1 A moro pleasaift hour spent in 
a May afternoon I cannot fancy, th^in lounging iit tho stern- 
sheets, with tho tiller under your arm, with a fresh breeze, 
going clean full,—turning down to windward, say, and pas¬ 
sing the fleet of shrimpers,—or, with the sheet eased off, 
running away to look at some fellow who, with studding- 
sails alow and aloft, is passing up or down. Tho summer 
lights up land and water; and in its white glare you see tho 
batteries away at Sheerncss shining, and tho sides of the 
distant lino-of-battlo ships in tho harbour seeming to glitter 
with fire. Not to omit a vulgarer consideration, viz. tho 
appetite attained thereby, and which a gray mullet caught 
up the coast this morning is well calculated to reward. The 
gray mullet wants, indeed, tho romantic beauty of colour,— 
he wants tho.elassio reputation of his red kinsman (him for 
whom in olden days one went seining in the Mediterranean), 
but is he really inferior ? Tho red, however, arc sometimes 
to be got out of a mackerel-boat; for (as the woll-informod 
reader knows) they are found among tho mackerel-shoals, 
like gentlemen among common people. 

Well, we are bowling along, and chatting with our boat¬ 
man, and of course we hear something of his news or views. 
They are a simple race of men, the Mouthend boatmen, who 
in summer keep these boats, and in winter go fishing in 
smacks. They have a most wholesome indifference to po¬ 
litics, and the common blackguard-story literature does not 
seem to have reached them at all. Simple, civil, hard-work¬ 
ing meu, who talk about boats and about nothing but boats; 
whose only notion of literature is an account of a yacht-race, | 


and their only ambition to have a fine fast galley. Indeed, 
they have a point of view which, while respecting it, I must 
nevertheless admit to bo but narrow. Their fixed idea is, 
that every gentleman ought to keep a yacht, and that tho 
whole duty of tho British aristocracy is summed up therein. 
“ Let him set a example,” they observe of tho squire. Of 
course, however, they laugh at certain personages who, by 
meddling with the sailing of their own vessels, have been 
known to loso a race,—or at Stodge, Esq., who, wanting to 
have tho &lot of a yacht without pecuniary disbursement, 
keeps two or three old men in his cutter Pompom, who have 
scarcely strength enough to hoist tho mainsail among them. 
You SCO wo had the clomcnts of comedy at Monthoiid as 
elsewhere. One mot on tho pier a smart young man, look¬ 
ing like i lYenoh cook, who proved to bo the owner of 
a most lovely forotopsail schooner; a grocer from my own 
neighbourhood turned up in a nioustacho and glazed cap (I 
thought ho had been from tho Orimea at first) ; one Pigskin 
swaggered about immensely, on the strength of a small 
cutter, which 1 suspect he got for a bad debt, &c. But 1 
felt tho true satiric thrill of old days when a naval gentle¬ 
man from ShoornoBs, who was going to dine in tho neigh¬ 
bourhood, came over in a gunboat. “ Gad,” said I, “ tho 
service must still bo going to tho devil, as it was in my 
young days! I’ll have a run over to old SheernosH, and sec 
how tho place looks.” 

So, there being a loading wind and tho tide serving, we 
“ up stick” and off. It is a small boat that wo arc in, but 
as stiff as a church ; and as tho puffs come down she slioots 
ahead gallantly, and the long black pier seems to shut up 
like a telescope as you leave it bcliind. You pass all kinds 
of craft, large and small, on the way. The shrimpers alone 
from a fishing-village a few miles up fonn a largo fleet, and 
dart about, with tho wet nets paying over their sterns, and 
tho bronzed rough fishermen attending to thoni. Genera¬ 
tions of those men have fished this coast, and ycai' after 
year have come out with tho tide from their ancient village, 
to go in again with their brown heaps of shrimps wet and 
dirty, and boil them. There is a fish-train now by tho rail¬ 
way; and if one of tho fleet is late, perhaps ho will engage 
that tug which you sec lying off the pier waiting for a job. 
A very different craft is yon ponderous barge with immonso 
copper-coloured sail, laden with hay, which is beating uj) 
tho river. What a tub 1 you think ;—but “bless you, sir, tho 
way barges, is built now, they’ll sail as well as many a brig 
or schooner.” Improvement every where—in any thing 
where money-making is the object—you observe; but do 
we improve quite as fast where it is tho national honour 
and the position of England in Europe that is at stake? 

As we drew nearer the harbour, tho hull of tho flag-ship 
loomed large, and her checkered side grow distinct. Tho 
breeze from tho Kentish shores was full of tho smell of 
orchards and gardens and sweot country. Tho martello 
tower looked as white as Lot’s wife pftcr her transformation. 
The water was rippling and forming itself into whirling ed¬ 
dies as wo crossed tho harbour’s mouth. Wo were in a few 
minutes in all the full animation of the scene. Two line-oit 
battle ships were before us, in all tho tranquil maguificeucu 
natural to them. There is tho little admiral’s yacht, tidy 
and trim. Far away you soo old dismantled vessels; to tho 
right a batch of gunboats, with black hulls, raking masts, 
and small funnels. Gun^ats were not in fasliion in my 
day, so I viewed them with curiosity, and found them as¬ 
tonishingly neat and light-looking after tho uonsenso that I 
had read about their uiiwieldiness in some newspapers. 

1 cast my eyes over the harbour, and felt that it was 
quite a kind of sontimontal journey that I was making. It 
was here that, in 1840 (pardon the egotism of this paper, 
gentle reader), I joined tho service. 1840 is yesterday to 
tho old generation of course, but to mo it seems an ago ago. 
Was it oneself or somebody wo seem to know imperfectly 
that came hero a little green lad—all fulj, of happy ignor- 
anco ?—rapture that, however ignorant, one secretly prefers 
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to tlio kiiowleilg<! and experience of to4ay. You hardly re¬ 
alise it, yet it is true. Here fitted^)ut the old O -, Cap¬ 
tain C. 1!-comiiiaiHlinp; liere stood the old ZToiee, where 

wo pi-Livi'd iliat wo could spell from dictation; hero w'as 
tl)o I 'ciifiair hullc, so ugly and comfortable, whore wo slept 
(iiir first slot!]) afloat, having been received at the stovo-flro 

ill liie guii-rooiii by H-and Lord E. C-, both mates 

then, belli dead years ago. I did not ask for the Venffeur this 
lime; but tlioy don’t seem to chorish antiquities at Shoorness. 
'J'lie Ocean is there, which so long boro Colliugwood’s flag. 
“ (Jeenn, ofl'Cailiv," dwells in the memory of all who hove 
read the great good lulmiral’s letters Well, the Ocean is 
a eoal-ilepiit now ! Ar'e wo so badly off for ships lit to bo 
coaUlepbts that wo must fall back on the,so bits of historic 
oak y I rather tbongbt wo had plenty of vessels'just fit for 
the business. However, it dues not matter now to Lord 
CoIJiiifrwocid ; and lie was a man wlio was glad in any way 
to benefit “ tho .service.'’ 1 dare say bis spirit does not 
grudge ber to the ('oal-bii.ninc.ss; but it would become us a 
little better in Kiigland if wo |)aid more respect to the past, 
and the relies and symbols of tbo jiast. 

tin landing,! am bound to. say, tho dilfcrenco between 
“ now” and “ then” siruek on me very distinctly—through 
my organs of smell.* 'J'here, bs a kind of seaport smell, wdiich 
defies analysis, but wbicli lakes bold of your nose with in¬ 
sulting tenae.ity. Yet this smell must alw.ays have been 
here, anil to my young enthusiasm was probably grateful as 
olio of roses. At least, it secnis as if I had never felt it 
tlien, for it now appears ns new as terrible. On tliis spot 
we—the youngsters—used to land often during the fittiug- 
out; .so 1 make for a hostelry wbieli was rather popular in 

lbo.se days. Hither came IJ-and I, and tasted the ale 

critically, and flirted with the landlord’s daughters. B- 

is in Australia now ; the landlord dynasty is long gone ; the 
lovely daughters,—where, are they'y J think ofa walk which 

H-anil I took with Ihera along the shores of the polu- 

])ldoislioio, and in ]icnsive mood partake of refreshments. 
'J'lic lio.steli'v it.self seems to have lost caste since tliose days ; 
or was it tlmt we emlowed it willi imaginary digtiity ? 1 
find luy.solf quoting Sir Walter : 

Tito tower, tho bill, tbo stream, tbo tree, 

0, arc tlioy now as onco they wore,’ 

Or Is tbo dreary cliango in me ?" 

I .supi>oso it was our animal s])irits that made this inn seem 
an abode of ooinfort atiil gnyety, just as ] rocolloct wo 
tliuuglit it the heiglil of liumuruHS tradition to bear tliat 
in furmor days soiuebotiy lutd eajisized the sentry in his 
se.niry-box and left him inqirisouud there till tbo morning. 
IVhere is oar rcli.sli for llii.s class of feats gonc'i' Thu long 
tioekvavd-wall seems to me now the most prosaic of prose 
Ibings. Is it possilile that one is Itecoming “one of the old 
seliool”'j' Is it possible that the young fellows who have 
joil'ietl ilurUig this last balf-dozeji years look tqton luy old 
sot (now lieutenanls and conmianders) as grim tyrants and 
their natural fous'i' '.I'hu thought is enough to make a man 
feel wrinkles croejiing over him. 

But yet yon meet obi gentlemen nl Sheerness wlio have 
been liuiilenants since the time of my set's grandfathers,— 
men who remember Sir Biebard Straehan,—who talk of tho 
AValehoroii J5.\pediti(m and latnl Obatham’s tiirlle-sonp (for 
.fionl (.'!. had bis turtle as carefully as some of our own 
“ liurocs” (heir yaclits t’otlicr day), as tilings wliioli haiv 
pened quito lately. And when yon meet siieh aii old gen¬ 
tleman you feci more juvenile. He can tell you how the 
service lias changed ; and he will, too. Midshipmen wore 
not geiitbuiien in Ihoso days; they had not servants, but 
cleaned their o wn shoiis. The changes since onr time seem 
insifenifieant wlicn you bear facts like tlieso ; and yet tlie 
eii.nuges in our 'time have been considorable, too,—as 1 feel 
wbou I bapiieu to meet an old friend and hear Ills eliat. 
'I’fic only thing tvhicli doe.s not change seems Uio system 
whieb loaves the unlucky lieutenants of twenty, thirty, 
forty years’ stan3ing, and more. Families tako their turns 


to enjoy tho good jobs of tho Navy. Onco it was tho Es, 
now tho Bs have it. The Es wore in thoir glory in my 
time; but somehow none of the connection emerged to renown 
during tho late war. Nor did tho Bs for tliat matter. But 
there were one or two young gentlemen heard of who wore 
no kin to either Bs or Es, and tliese fared accordingly. Do 
yon think I have not heard the story of young Bullet,—how 
lie lost his log, and how they delayed his promotion to lieu¬ 
tenant, BO that for tho said leg he only got a mate's peneion 
(was this a wise bit of economy ?): fcow Somebody who ought 
to have influence in these realms tried to give I’ullot a lift, 
and did not prove so powerful pro as the Admiralty con t 
And don't I know that much about tho time fullet was 
faring thus, Fitz-Rat was sliot up over every body’s head 
without even a pretoiieo of right, justice, or dooenoy ? Such 
stories wander about naval plaoog, liUetho smells mentioned 
above, and aptly represent tbo ooiruption which dislmnuurs 
our country. To bo sure, there was no cant about Fitz- 
Rat’.s promotion; it was a straightforward bit of tho old 
fa^' 0 uriti 8 m. Even it wa.s an improvement on tho canting 
stylo of tho favouritism of Balder Dash of tlio Pestilent, who 
used to pretend that liis conscience forced him to reward 
tho merit of the sons and nephews of cabinet ministers. 

However, ten-years’ mates arc rare now, at all events; 

and my thoughts turn to old II-, our senior mate in the 

0 -when I was last in this liaibonr. A red-faeed, ha.sty, 

eccentric man IT—— was, fond of his independenee, fond 
of bis port. A younger brother (said rumour) had step)icd 
heforo him into his property, but sent him at intervals bauk- 

not.es, which H-])ooketod hastily, leaving the letters in 

wliieli they eiunc for perusal at some leisure-hour. He al¬ 
ways, I remember, did me the honour to use my basin and 
other toilette-materials of a morning. I was ratlicr ids 
favourite; and when he flung a camp-stool at me, 1 don’t 
tln'uk that lie meant mo any liann. Apropos, 1 hear that 
“bullying” is on tho decline, and becoming unknown now. 
No youngster lias tho tip of his nose slit and salt rubbed 
in any more. “ Cobbing” is rare; “ colts” are few. Horse¬ 
play is left to tbo sister service, where wiiat remains of it 
seems likely to he cxtinguislic'd by Ins Grace of Camliridgo. 

Tliere wa.s less of this kind of thing in the O - than in 

some other vos.sels ; hut that it raged fiercely in more than 
one craft is so certain, that there are men wlio, having left 
the service years ago, retain a perfect horror of it from tlie 
menioiy of this one item only. Tho old mates were rather 
a ferocious class; and it is a good thing for youngsters tliat 
men who “ stick” now on the road up stick more generally 
at tlio rank of liouteiiaiit. If I recollect riglit, assistant 
surgeons from the Higlilands were a hullying breed once on 
a time; but now they liavo tlicir cabins and mess in the 
ward-room, so that danger is over. Time is probalily modi¬ 
fying .altogether the state of tilings in wliieli tbo “ oldster” 
and “ youngster” were natural foes. Under the old regime, 
it wa.s liard to believe that tlio severity of the oldster was 
all/or onr good, as lie constantly insisted. Broliably ho was 
wise in allowing us no grog but on Saturday nights; yet, for 
the life of us, we could not hut boliovo that ho rather meant 
to deprive iis of tho pleasure than to shield ns from the dan¬ 
gers of that indulgoneo. I roiiiomhor tliat I for ono could 
never eompruhend why, if M’Gruinph tliouglit rmu-and- 
water “ pernicious,” ho was so fond of a tumbler himsolf 1 
And I could not liul think that he took a pleasure in “ wol- 
loping” a youngster altogether apart from his praiseworthy 
wish to improve the lad’s morals. 

In mingled recollection and reverie, I paced tho streets, 
and then skimmed over tho linrbour. Old faces and old 
stories rose up in my mind’s eye. A smart man-of-war’s 
boat passed, and I suddenly thought of that exemplary dis¬ 
ciplinarian who, in bis anxiety to liavo ids ship neat, per¬ 
formed ail act of detail wliieh iimrits thu admiration of tlio 
profession. A goose which wont loose on board attracted 
bis curious eye, and wiiat must he needs do but whitewash 
him I Whitewash tlio goose 1. . . . And between ourselves, 
reader, wo laugli, but there are some recent vindications pub- 
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1 isljud of oui- woiTiors which may well remind us of this fact. 
Whitewashing the gnose is one of the standing employments 
just now of the well-wishers of our admirable “system.” 
As one story suggests another, 1 am hci'o reminded of an 

uncedute of the old C -days, whieli I may as well put on 

record. Tlie C - was not considered in very brilliant 

order; in fact, was once or twice in my hearing called 
.“slummy.” ISut she was better tliilli the Harvld, —on odd 
illustration of the state of which vessel came out in a curious 
way, in a letter to one of the youngsters from his aged and 
respectable aunt; “Ah, my deal- boy,” were the old lady’s 
words, " what w?ro our feelings when wo sjiw your noble 
vessel starting for the mighty deep,--when wo saw your 
sails falling one hy one /” 

1 forget liow the letter came to bo road to the Harold's 
mess, but have often heard of, and can well fancy, the roar 
of laughter raised by thd unconscious testimony of the vemw- 
able gentlewoman to the Harold's state of discipline. 'I'o be 
sure, much could not be expected from her captain, whose 
senility and debility required that he should be unrolled for 
duty and rolled up again after he was done with, like a 
turn-up bi-d.stoad.-''.- 

Ko this is old iSheernoss! I exclaim for the sixth time; 
and imnilally c;dl over the names (as 1 used to muster the 
watch, though my watch-bill was not the most accurate 

in the j)r()fc.ssion) of our mess, i’oor old II-, the ten- 

yearii' mate above-named, dead. Lord I'lJward C- , a 

]ioli!)bcd kiiid-bearlcd gentleman, dead. M--, one of the j 

clerks, a Icllow with a great deal of fun and sbrowdness, 
dead. .So with several oiliens. Of the five \'oung-stcrH up- i 
]>ointed when she was eummissiontMl, tAVo only are now in 
the Ker\-ice. Others who hcloiiged to her in flic higher rank.s 
have left fhe service likewise. 'J'anpora muiintlur, to make 
au original quotation, 'riiere is tiri.s to be .said for naval ac- 
quaintanecshijis: the very life of a ship, still more of a mess, 
is sueh that you know men well, and rememhev them vivi.ily. 

I sometimes lancy* X can see old II-- rushing about in a 

huge seedy nniform-eoat, with a bit of glove over a finger, 
wbieb X tear he bad bruised in a row ; or the long, fair, band- 

some E-, vvlioeamcup to muster his division witbalittle 

XJiomsou s iSettsonSj which looked like a (-livisiun-list, and to 
whom a well-known tyrant behaved so ill at lleyrout. Still 

more vividly 1 recall dearK-’s cabin in the coekj.it, and 

how he eorreetud my false qmantilics as he lay on tho bed, 
and 1 sal and read Latin to him. 

1 lie old O -- was not in the harbour. She never re¬ 

lumed to it alter a fine cold .spring morning in 1840,—a 
morning, by the way, when 1 p.aid my first visit to tho fore- 
topmast crosstrees at tl«o polite suggestion of a superior. A 
modified kind of mast-heading was still in use in those da 3 - 3 , 
and prohahly is yet. We youngsters, having read Marryat, 
rather tiiuiight it fine to be mast-headed, and were, indeed, 
ultra-naiitieal for the first jniav or so; but tliis wore off. 

X!uL, hillo! tho C- - is not here; but another vessel 

that I know pretty intimately is. What is that fine two- 
decker with tho round stern? 1 thouglit 1 know her. Tho 
J reposterous, hy .luvel “She is one of the best sailing- 
vessels afloat,” says an acquaintaiico; "but screws are all 
the go t'ow, as you know.” Again I reflect on time and 
uliango. A paltry ton years have jiassocl, and have achieved 
a revolution. It is not that assistant-surgeons have attained 
cabins, or that they call pursers paymasters, and clerk’s 
assistants underwriters; it isn’t that No. 1 “provides” a 
dilfm-ent batoh of things from what ho did. These chatigos 
are baptelles. Whole olasscs of ships are out of fashion; 
and what is called a ship is a kind of cross between a ship 
.and a steamer. Your man-of-war curries Are in her belly; 
aiid X heai- that to sleep now in a cockpit is to bo stewed 


I look hard at tho Preposterous, 
you in Malta was not an auspicious 


Tho last time I saw 
occasion, my friend. 


* It would bo brutal to latiBh 
man f.hooaoa to take a conimaiiS 
he prostyles remark. ' 


at Indrnittlos as sueh; but whou a 
ha puts himself forwmxl as lit for it— 


But never mind that. One of tho blessings of memory is, 
that the disagrenahle thiiig.s fade aw.ay faster than tlio 
pleasant ones; or, indeed, why should a man wish for tho 
faculty otherwise ? Nobody vexes himself about his school- 
floggings, but for the most part- remembers bis school days 
as ftgroeablo, and generally regards Ibo past as a ])lc.asiint 
hind lie is travelling from. Were you in troiihlo then? IV'lij-, 
if so, your pluck and spirits seem, viewed in memory, to 
have been liiglier than now,—to Jiavc boriio you nj) well. 
'X’lio iiistiiiet lies deep in liuniaiiily, and is a valuable and 
sustaining one ; it helps to rcooiieilo niiin to life. 

My roiiiiiiiseeucos of the PreposUrmiii were fresher than 

of the 6--; and besides, here she. wa.s—in the flesh, X was 

almost saying — let us say, in tho wood. 1 resolved to 
hoard her, and visit her in the capaeily of’!’. G. t)f course, 
I was handed over to the qnartor-iiiasler as “a gentleman 
who wanted to see the ship.” In this capaeif 3 - 1 iiiiglit 
luoraliso my fill. 

How dismally einiUy and uold your gnard-sliip “in or¬ 
dinary” i.s! Xt is a little deserted village. MHiat a eunira.st 
is the I’rv.posttrous to the ship 1 remember in Malta harbour, 
bu/.ziiig with human life, as she hij', roofed in with snow- 
white awnings, in the calm blue water! Then Jier migbtj' 
spreading yards were clothed with .sails, furled neat and 
clean, and seeming to keep tliem wuriii; now they are black 
and bare as wintry trees. 'X’lien, .she wa.s all alive with blue- 
jaekets and maviiies, and oliieers moved briskly about, and 
the boatswain’s pipe .sounded; andjiright green and j'ollow 
.sbnre-boa.ts, with gp'apes, oranges, and melons in them, came 
alongside at noon. Now, .she seem,s cold and cnijity; a few 
oliieers, ebietly clerks, are on board, looking al'ler details 
about ])rovisious, &e. 'I'lie bright gilt board at the end of 
the booms has a glitter a.s of a hatchment about it. Every 
where reigns the deade.st jireso. 'I’lie. old ship will ne.ver be 
at sea again, ymu feel at onee, and imagination grotesquely 
pietures a card banging from her—“'X'o let.” What inake.s 
the contrast-vvonse i.s, that she is nut .an old-fashioned vo.s.sel, 
—like the Ocean, ior instance, where the spirit ofColiing- 
wooJ hovers about the coals, as above mentioned,—no, but 
a fine modern vcs.sci, and a good sailer. 'X'lie inelanelioly is 
not in the ebango only, but iti the eliaiige being so quick. 

'Tho quartermaster eonducts me round the main-deck, 
with a little cane iti his hand. “'I'he main-deck, sir; that 
is tho wa)-d-voom, .sir, wJiero tin' officers mess. Tlie guns, 
sir, you see—;)2-]iouuders. This is the w,-ty they arc tired.” 
And he steps up to the breach of one. Ye.s, think 1. And 
1 lueiitally re]>eat, “yVt tho word ‘tire,’ No. 1 fires with a 
turn of the wrist, B])rlngiiig up to tho s-afety-positiou on 
the left; makes up the lriggei--line hand over hand," &e. 
“He providi;a .also two ])rimiug-wires, two tube-boxes, four 
spare flints, two trigger-linos, a vent-bit, and secs the look 
fixed and tit for u.se.” 

If or the life of me I shall never forget those little bits of 
gunnery knowledge; and while the uiiconseiotis qnarler- 
maater goes chatting on, my thoughts have flown btick to 
th(i old days. 'X’here used to be a etibin here, on the hirboanl 
side, which I don’t see now; but in wliieh we uisod loUnn.-bal 
Malta on the ieo and plum-cake broiiglil on board during flie 
sbiji’s company’s dinner-hour at iiuon by old Uolot. He 'vas 
a lean wi/,ened old Eri^ehman, an ancient tmigre, whof.o 
head they said hud once been in danger, thoiigb a mure 
harmless head 1 cannot fancy. 'X’he deck do'-s nol .se.em a.s 
high as it did in tho.se tkiys somehow, ami s'lake.s nnf as 
cheerless and cold with its long row of bl.-iclv etumon which 
havo felt no change, and which gfiller ti.s brightly iifter 
poli.shing now as they did when 1 stuv them first. \on might 
rub some of us long enough bt-fore wc should look as fresh 
as we used to do ! It wtis bettveon tbo.se gnus that fellows 
used to sit and smoke cigar.s in tlic evening, atid talk about 
tliB la.st general order and the race,s; and there I have seen 
old Bobo, who commaiKle.d the I’cahcn, sit and driidc brandy- 
and-water while his brig was under sailing orders, aud the 
wind perfectly fair. Bobo is, I suppose, e.\tiTict; be would 
never let tho mainsail bo taken off the Peahen; and ho 
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“ carried ou” in his life as he did at Bei^ so has no doubt 
gone down. 

Of courso, when wo got to the cockpit, my quartermaster 
, pointed out the amputation-table. “Here,sir,” saidhe, “ampu¬ 
tations are performed when the vessel is in action.” “ And 
hero,” thought I, “ wo used to wash; and Pepper dodged his 
tailor under the hammocks ; and old Blimho was furious at 
being shot with a soda-water cork when he was shaving.” 
In fact, I could not keep up the T. G. any longer; I felt that 
I was an impostor, and I unbosomed myself to the veteran 
as having been in the “old Preposterous" when Bicks “had 
her.” This put us ou a more honest footing; and we now 
compared notes about the changes of the time—that fertile 
theme on which sailors oven more than other men are wont 
to expatiate. 

Wliy should •one slide into fogyism so vary very soon ? 
Why should I somehow regret the “ screw” movement, and 
shako my head, glance askance at the new youngster^ and 
think them somehow not such lino follows as wo were? 
The PopuLaior sails as well as the Preposterous, I dare say, 
and yet steams too. Young Ba.spcr at Bwcaborg did just 
as well as our lot at Acre. Well, well, that’s all right 
and reasonable. But somehow, revisiting any old scene is 
for the time a melancholy kind of business. It is like 
coming as an old depositor to the British Bank. Whore, ah 
where, is the treasure that you had—invested—there in the 
oldon day ? 

HANDSOMELY EEWARDED. 

A cleuk’s stokv. 

Young, ardent, sanguine, of a poetical and romantic tem¬ 
perament, given to castio-building in the air, and prone to 
falling in love imaginatively, I hailed, one day in my early 
youth, an omnibus. The vehicle was going to Clapham, and 
so was I. On getting inside, I found half-a-dozen people 
going to Clapham al so. One of the half-dozen was an elderly 
gentleman in a broad-brimmed hat. For some time my com¬ 
panion’s manifestations were entirely confined to taking 
snuff and blowing terrible bass blasts on his noso. Presently 
he took from his pocket a black leather pocket-book, and 
opened it. It was full of notes—bank-notes. Ho began to 
turn them over in barik-elork fashion. What did I see? 
Notes for ten, for twenty, for a hundred pounds; not one or 
two of each, but in dozens! Tliore might have been ten 
thousand pounds in that pocket-book! Tlie owner was evi¬ 
dently used to notes; there was nothing of tenderness in 
his way of handling them. He thumbed them over roughly 
and carelessly, and now and then tore one. He made no 
more account of them than I did of the sixpennyworth of 
coppers which jingled in the pocket of my first tail-coat, and 
which I had carefully counted to make sure that I had 
money enough to pay the fare before entering the omnibus. 
I did not feel altogether comfortable in my proximity to a 
man who could s^rt with thousands in this manner. I 
could not help feeling that ho was an “ uncanny” person to 
sit by. I may remark, by the way, that this feeling has in¬ 
creased in strength and intensity as my life has advanced. 
I have never been able to regard a person who sported 
pocketfuls of sovereigns as my fcllow-man. I have never 
felt any inclination to make a friend of such a person; nor 
have I ever observed that such a person has been anxious 
to make a friend of me. It may be that dissimilarity of cir¬ 
cumstances, like ■dissimilarity of natures, repels sympathy. 
In this instance, however, I was influenced by another con¬ 
sideration. Apart from the sense I had* of the utter incou- 
grnity between a man with a pocketful of bank-notes and 
another with only sixpence in halfpence, I felt that there 
was a practical danger in sitting so close to exposed wealth. 
The pocket-book might, by mistake, get into my pocket; a 
note might get entangled in one of my buttons; the old gen¬ 
tleman might coheeive he had been robbed, and I might Iw 
suspected and accused. I removed to the opposite side ^ 


the omnibus. A poor woman, who was sitting on the other 
side of the gentleman with the notes, almost immediately 
followed me. I have soon the same kind of movement take 
place in an omnibus, when some one has come in who ap¬ 
peared to have only just recovered from the measles; I 
have observed dirty people shunned in this way. 

The process of counting the notes was resumed, and I 
contemplated the operation at a safe distance. Thu old gen¬ 
tleman made a note of something—probably the sum total— 
ou a blank leaf, and carelessly put the book in his tail-pockot. 
In the course of a few minutes all the other passengers were 
sot down, and I was loft alone with the owner of the pocket- 
book. He took snuff two or throe times, following up each 
pinch with an obligato performance on his noso, and at 
length poked the conductor with his stick to signify tliat he 
wished to get out. I watched him as he walked across the 
road, until ho became lost to my view in the crowd on the 
pavement. I was just beginning to indulge in some reflcc- 
ticus with regard to the possession of wealth, and had made 
some progress in building a very pretty aerial castle for my 
own residence, when my eye was suddenly attracted by 
something black lying in the straw at the bottom of the om¬ 
nibus. It was a black pocket-book —tlte black pocket-book I 
My heart seemed to leap into my mouth; I trembled from 
head to foot with agitation, niy head swam, and I felt a 
momentary faintness. Suddenly recovering myself, I stooped 
down, and with a trembling hand took up the book. It'was 
the same book beyond question. To satisfy myself, I undid 
its india-rubber band, and opened it. There were the notes 
— ten-pound notes, twenty-pound notes, hundred-pound 
notes—notes to the value of thousands. For somo minutes 
my brain was a perfect Maelstrom of conflicting thoughts. 
I held the book almost unconsciously, and stared vacantly 
at nothing. At length it occurred to mo tliat I must do 
something. Should I give it to the conductor ? Should I 
call a policeman? Should I keep it and advertise it, or wait 
for its being advertised? Whilst hastily revolving theso 
various courses, a sudden impulse impelled me to signify 
to the conductor that I wanted to got out. Hastily handing 
all the coppers I could grasp in my tail-pocket—which 1 
have already said amounted to sixpence, neither more nor 
less,—I rushed off frantically in the direction in which I had 
seen the owner of the pocket-book disappear. I carried the 
precious book in my hand, holding it aloft, as Bolla does the 
child; and though I did not think of it then, the good citizens 
must have wondered not a little to behold me. I ran a long 
time, until I was nearly out of breath, and was beginning to 
think the old gentleman bad turned down some by-street, or 
found his homo in some of the hoTIses in the road. I was 
slackening my pace, and cooling down to the determination 
of waiting to see the loss advertised in the newspapers, 
when, in a little lane diverging from the main street, I caught 
a glimpse of the owner of the pocket-book. I turned aside 
at a sharp tangent, and ran off in pursuit. Just as I got 
within a few yards of him, he stopped suddenly, slapped his 
pocket, appeared to remember that something bad been for¬ 
gotten, and abruptly turned rmmd to retrace his steps. At 
that moment I met him face to face. It was a striking, a 
startling situation. For a moment neither of us could speak; 
I, because I was out of breath; the millionhairo, because, pro¬ 
bably, of his emotion. So we gazed upon each other in mute 
but expressive silence for just a moment; when the old gen¬ 
tleman opened his arms, like a father in a play, and I fell 
plump into them, as a herring may be imagined to drop into 
the mouth of a whale. 

“ Young mao,” said the millionnaire, in a gruff but tre¬ 
mulous voice, and gently disengaging me ftom his embrace, 
—" young man, let me—” He did not get any further just 
then; but with a sort of elephantine emotion pervading his 
whole frame, took the pocket-book from my extended hand 
opened it, and grasping a handful of the notes, perhaps 
60001. or ro, appeared to be about to offer me that amount, 
as a triflil% acknowledgment of my services. Before, how¬ 
ever, I had time to decide whether I should magnanimously 









prefer the acknowledgment in tho shape of eternal gratitude, was made. When I say that it was and it was not quite 
he thought hotter of his apparent intention, shut up liis clear to me, I mean that 1 had a strong presentiment of the 

precious book, and put it in his pocket. fact, without having any clear perception of tlio means, 

“Young man," he repeated, again seizing my hand, and Here wa» an old gentleman, evidently a millionnaire, to 
apparently still too overpowered with emotion to give intol- whom I bad restored an immonso amount of wealth, and 
ligible expression to the sense of obligation under which he who was so deeply grateful to me, that he did not conceive a 
felt himself,—“young man, I—can never repay you. Such handful of notes, amounting perhaps to 50002., an adequate 
noble conduct as yours la not to bo measured by the common reward for my services. Well, ho had given mo his card 
reward of money; I shall remember you, respect you, young and invited mo to his house. This at least was no dream— 
man, as long as I live; and I hope, I do hope—but there, no fantasy of the imagination ; there was bis card before 
there is my card, young man; oidl upon mo to-morrow at me—“ Mr. Joshua Lobb, Paradise Villa, Clapham.” 
six precisely—at six precisely. For the present farewell, “Call upon me, young man, to-morrow, at six precisely 
farewell, young man.” As he turned away he appeared to these were his very words, '^at did they moan? Wliat 
be about to give vent to the tears of emotion which had did they portend ? I saw it in an instant. Ho meant to 
choked his utterance. make a friend of me—to introduce mo to his family to 

He had no sooner left me than the Maelstrom once more point to me as his benefactor—perhaps to adopt me as his 

engulfed me, and twirled me down to its lowest depths, son. Then ho said, “I hope, I do liope.” What did he mean 
tossing me up again to the surface, stunned and confounded; by that ? It was as clear as day. Mr. Lobb had a daughter, 
I was the toy and sport of that Maelstrom all the way home, a lovely daughter; I felt certain ho had. On thinking about 
and it was not until the performance of a variety of the it, I came to the conclusion that I had never known a stout, 
functions incident to daily life had in some degree calmed rich, old gentleman, who took snuff and blew his nose like a 
me down, that I was enabled to review the events of the trumpet, who hadn’t a lovely daughter; besides, his paternal 
day with any thing like an equal mind. It quite clear manner vouched for it. Nature would never have endowed 
to me, or rather it was not quite clear to me, that my fortune him with feelings, which were evidently the feelings of a 
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parent, if nature had not intended that he should bo aparent. 
It was conclusive', therefore, that Mr. Lobb had a daughter, 
a lovely daughter,—a dear delightful creature, who was the 
sunshine of his home, who had sweet blue eyes, a most 
amiable disposition, a pretty figure, and neat ankles. It’ 
was clear also, that Mr. Lobb intended and designed that 
daughter for niy wife, provided—provided we happened to 
like each other. Ah 1 I saw it all. That was what ho hoped. 
To ho sure 1 

That night the witchery of shiep w.as confounded and 
brought to naught by the bright iinagu of Emily Lobb. I 
was sure her name was Emily. Tiiat sweet name had over 
been associated in my mind with ev(U-y thing that was beau¬ 
tiful, and elegant, and amiable, and channing, in woman. It 
was associated wilh simijHcity of manner, with tenderness 
of love, with nea(nes.s ofllgure, and—excuse me—with natty 
boots (itting well at the ankles. MHiat a man, I thought at 
this ])oint, is Mr. Lobb to give up such a treasure, to sacri¬ 
fice so imieli for my sake 1 But 1 would not be ungrateful. 
No; he should dwell where wo dwelt; and Emily, though 
mine, should still he his; .she should tend him in his old age, 
and smooth his declining yc.ars. Emily should play him oUl 
favourite tunes, and I—1 should walk by the side of his 
hath-chair. Bless him 1 

Next morning 1 was np and dressed at an unwonted 
hour. My toilette g.avc me some uneasiness. A shooting- 
coat was clearly not quite the thing for an evening visit; iior 
was a check-waistcoat. I had certainly a pair of black pan¬ 
taloons; but there were uncomfortable symptoms of shininess 
about tbc knees, and of raggediiess about tho feet. I’hcn 
my laced-boots,—clearly I required a new suit. But howV. 
I wa.s very short just then, and quarter-day W'.as yet a week 
off. iSimpson suddenly occurred to mo. Simpson wos not a 
relation in any sense, hut he was a very good fellow; and 
he had fraqncntly oflPcrc.d assistance in various ways. I ap¬ 
plied to Biiiipaou acitordingly for tho loan of ten pounds ; 
and it may he intcresling to state, that tlio request was un¬ 
hesitatingly complied with. 

“ Simpson, my hoy,” I exclaimed, grasping his hand, “you 
have made my fortune.” And as 1 rushed down his stairs, 
I caught a glimpse of his honest generous face staring after 
me in amazement. 

Ten pounds and a ready-made clothing establishment 
satisfied all my requirements,—all, save a pair of patent- 
leatlier hoots, whieli I bought subsequently of tho Court- 
hootmaker at an alarming figure, on the strength of their 
being a royal misfit. I'lic hour arrived, and I was set down 
in what I in,ay call, as 1 no doubt then thought, “gorgeous 
array,” at tho cud of tlio turning where I h.ad restored the 
< poeket-hook. On inquiry, I found that Paradise'Villa was 
situated near tho end of the lane. A few minutes brought 
mo to tho g.atc. It was a charming spot. Tlie windows of 
the elegant Golhie cottage peeped out through clustering 
honoysuoklo upon a neat lawn, studded round with flowers 
and shruhs. 'I'lierc was a fish-pond, a conservatory, a dove¬ 
cot, and a weeping ash 

“ 'With Boats bcuoath its shade, 

For talking ago and whisporiiig lovers made j” 
that was, for Emily, myself, and the old gonthiraan. It was 
Paradise indeed; and with a sensation of being there, I 
pulled up rny shirt-collar and rang the hell. It was pre¬ 
sently answered by a female domestic, who showed me into 
an apartment and took up my card. There was an odour 
of dinner, which, as I was hungry (having, through excite¬ 
ment, forgotten to eat any thing since morning), miglit have 
gone to my heart, had that organ not been already occupied 
in tlirohbing for sweet Emily Lohh. Still the hint of dinner 
was promising. It was an evidence of substantial regard on 
Mr. liqlib’s part, which I slioujd no doubt have appreciated, 
had I hcon in a less ethereal frame of mind. 1 had just 
time, to erect my collar and arrange my hair, when the ser¬ 
vant re-entered the room. 

“ Please, Mr. Lobb says, are you tho man from Bulb’s 
the florist's?” 


This was addressed to me—tome! “"Was I tho man 
from Bulb’s the florist’s V” Was I tho man ?— tho man ? 
You might have knocked me down with a feather, with a 
hair, with notliing 1 To Jiavc found a pocket-hook contain¬ 
ing a fortune; to have restored that fortune, and redeemed 
a person from bankruptcy, beggary,—the worldiouse per- 
liaps,—and then to ho called “ a man.” 0, the terrible cold¬ 
ness, tho crushing ingratitude of that word 1 I ga,spcd for 
hreatli, and said sternly : 

" Young woman, I am not tho man from Bulb’s tho 
florist’s. Toll your master that I* am tho gentleman who 
found his pookot-book.” ' 

To ho called " a man”—to ho supposed capable, perhaps, 
of carrying roots in a basket, or of calling for a bill!' 1 
looked at tho rc>yal misfits and drew a dagger—in the air. 

Presently tho tide of my indignation was ai-restod by 
tho rustle of a silk dress on tho stairs. 

It was slio! Emily! ha! coming herself to hid me wel¬ 
come—pcn'lnqis—)icrhaps to embrace me. iust one glance 
at tho glass, and 1 was ready to reccivo her. “Whore is 
he ?” I licard her ask in tho passage. What rich melodious 
tones! wliat sweet utterance 1 

In another instant tho door opened, ,and a female figure 
ajipearcd in the entrance. I stood rooted to the spot, speocli- 
loKS, confounded. She advanced towards me, lioldiiig out 
her hand, and ore 1 could rush forward to i*ict her, .she 
spoke: 

“ 0, you arc tho poor man that found p.apa’s poekot-hook. 
Papa is very much obliged to you, and desires me to give 
you this.” 

I held out my hand mochanically and allowed somothiiig 
to bo dropped into it; hut the horrible obliquity ofMis.s 
Lohb’s vision, tho redness of her nose, and the fearful scrag- 
giiics.s of her neck, ke])t me spell-hound. At last I looked 
in my hand, and found reposing in its jialm IlALr-A-citowN! 
Ilow I found my way to’ the door, how I gained the oiicn 
air, I know not; but I found myself on the gravel-walk, 
still holding the half-crown in my left baud. Awaking, as 
it were, from a dream, I looked up to tho drawing-room win¬ 
dows, blazing with light; and without a moiuent’s thought, 
and in ohodieneo to a sudden and irresistible impulse, I 
seized tho hall'-erowii between tho finger and thumb of my 
right hand, and throwing all the humiliation, indignation, 
and paasiou which struggled within me into my riglit arm, 
I pit.clied that half-crown right through tlie centro window. 
I heard a crash, a shout, and a scream, and tho next instant 
I was in tho lane. 

**««*«*• 

I feel that this veritahlo history should carry a moral; 
but if I were to oiler tile moral wliich the .advtflituro of 
that memorable day suggested to my wrathful mind at tlio 
time, I fear it would scarcely ho one that could be coii- 
sidcrod to “ adorn my talesince on my way homo tliat 
evening, the best result of my dire experience was tho 
making of a hardened resolution, never again to- restore a 
pocket-book until there should he a distiuot understanding 
that I should bo adequately and hamdsomeoy iibwarded. 

Nor will it he thoiight surprising that 1 should have 
remained unrepentant while the woary, and inconvenient, 
process of repaying, by instalments, my friend Simpson’s 
loan of ten pounds periodically sot before mo tlio folly of 
which I had been guilty. Here, at hsast, is a good moral— 
the folly of counting one’s chickens before they aro hatched. 


EIOHABD FARQUEUSON’S FOllTUNE. 

BEUATlSD TO nra CBILDHEK. 

Br HOLME LEE. 

1 . 

It was in the fever-time, that dreadful season which you 
must all remember, that I left home. 

I came iliwne night to my tea as usual, at half-past six,— 
a rainy, unwholesome night it was,—and found my father 
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Bitting over the fire withtU head aching, and deadly sick; 
he was just beginning in the fever. Ten dayB after, ha was 
in hU coffin. There wo all wore—six of us at home, little 
and big—and nobody to earn Jbread for us. What were wo 
to do ? My mother,—she was a high-spirited proud woman, 
who had boon decently bred and used to comfort in her 
young days,—looked at us dry-eyed. I distinctly remember 
her saying, the evening after my father was buried, as wo 
sat about the fire just after tea: “Children, there must bo 
something done; your father has left us nothing but debts, 
and wo cannot starve.” * 

Some of us wore old enough then to dislike the mad 
speculation my father had undertaken | I sny mad, because 
it was impossible we could know so early how well it would 
turn out for us. The first idea was, of course, to close the 
shop, and seek some quiet private occupation. My mother 
thought of diT.ss-niaking; but several people came and asked 
her to try it,—selling the fish and game, I mean,—and after 
a few days’ consideration she determined to do so. I don't 
know that any of us objected, or that our friends fell off in 
eonsctluonne. A man who understood the trade came from 
Tiondon and managed it, and my mother kejjt the books. 
She was a very clover upright woman; and though I Iiavo 
cmno across many clever women in my lifetime, 1 never yet 
met one who was her equal. In tlio course of eight years 
slio bvouglit u]i lier family,—Willy, the youngest, died four 
months after my father,—p.aid off every fartliing of pre¬ 
viously aecunnilatcd debt, and laid by a sufficient mainte¬ 
nance for her oid age : tlicu slic shut up tlm sliop. Arc wo 
a,sh.inied of it now ? Most certainly not. If ever—being a 
man of property—I am carried away by the vanity of imi¬ 
tating my betters, and desire to bear a.coat of arms on iny 
c.arriage, 1 siiall take for my crest a crajdisb witli tbc motto, 
“ By this 1 rise.” 

The young ones got a hotter education than I had the 
chance of. 1 was fifteen wiien my father died, and had just 
been apprenticed to a printer. I hated tlio business, and 
asked niy master if lie would cancel my indentures. Ho 
said lie would if my mother agreed, thinking tliat I was 
going to liclp her in tlio business, tliougli tliat was a long 
way from my intentions, and from liors too; for slio never 
Biifl'erod .any one of ns to go near the shop. My sisters went 
to the best sebools in the town (and here, let mo aekiiow- 
lodge, that, knowing our forraor iiosition and our present 
dilliciilticB, every wlicrc friends tiiniod up for us); thoy had 
all they wanted as far ns books and masters wont. My 
mother used to sny, “ Cliildrcii, I cnmint give you a fortune, 
blit I will give you an educ.ation suitable to the station in 
whicli you wore born, and you must each work your way 
liack to it for yoiit.selves.” We have all done so, tliank.s to 
lior. 1 bad no distinct idea when I loft home of what I 
wanted to become. Adventure and change were the vague, 
hanlcetiiigs in my mind; at all events, I did not want to be 
a printer. I told her so one Sunday niglit, when all the 
cliildreii but Maggie had gone to bed. She looked rather 
puzzled, and asked, “Then what do you want to bo, 
Ilicliard f” 

1 said I did not exactlji know, but thought I should like 
to bo a mercliant. She did not speak docidodly, but con¬ 
voyed that to get into a merchant’s office required a very 
high premium. Now, in some book or other,—I ought to 
recollect it, but don't,—1 had read of a man earning his way 
to great wealth from a beginning of half-a-crown. I started 
ill life with tlirecpence-balfpoiiny. No more was said then; 
but I gave my mother two kisses instead oi one that night 
when I went to bod; and, as soon as it began to dawn in the 
morning, I got up and ran away from home. 


And this IS what I began life with. My black cloth 
Bunday-trousers with threepence-halfpenny in the pocket, 
black jacket Md waistcoat, one shirt on mj^ack and an¬ 
other in my bundle; also two extra pairs of socks; and 


Maggie’s present to me on my last birthday—a little shilling 
Testament;—that was all, so far as 1 reoollect. 

It did not enter into my bead at first what sore hearts 
I should make at home hy my flight; but Maggie has told 
mo sinoa that groat was the dismay when it was found out 
that I was gone. My motlier hoped for a week or two tliat 
I should come back, and fretted continually ; but at length 
she made up her mind to it, and said: " Riohard is an honest 
lad, and ho has a good spirit; he will not starve.” 

I did not starve, but very near it, as you siiall hear. It 
was a Monday morning in September wlion I ran away ; a 
very raw morning, drizzling and misty, I could not liavo 
chosen a worse time if 1 had looked out for It. I started 
straight along tho rood, stopping now and then to look at 
the guide-posts. Tho first said, “ London 189 miles ;” that 
was a long tramp; but 1 kept my eye on the end of it, not 
on tho hardships by the w.ay, or^I should never have got 
I tboro at all. I took my breakfast in a wlicat-ficid, where 
tho grain was Iialf ripe, my dinner tlio same, and my supper 
tho same: it did very well, only I am afraid it was iint 
honest, tliougli I had done it fifty times before without a 
qualm wlien I was not liimgry. At iiiglilfall I was at a 
distance from any village, and the drizzle had cliangcd to 
ail even down-pour. I was glad to como in siglit of a road¬ 
side inn. 1 meant to beg shelter for tlio iiiglit in sonic of 
the out-buildings. I was big enongh and strong cnoitgli to 
rough it and not care, looking to the end—mind, always to 
tile ond. There were some grooms and people hanging about 
the doorway, waiting for tlie night-coach, wliicli ciuiiigod 
liorses tlicro ; and besides them, a gentleman with a carpet¬ 
bag, waiting to bo taken up by it. Ho stared at me very 
bard, as many people had done in the course of my day’s 
journey, and at last said very smartly, “You’re a runaway, my 
lad, arn’t you ? Tell truth, and shaino the devil! I ran away 
from school myself; it is enough to make a fellow run away 1 
Are yon going to sea? I went to sea—runaways always 
do ; but I came back.” He took it all for granted, asking 
bis questions and answering tlicra in a breath. Tho coacli 
arrived as he was speaking; and he immediately bustled off, 
and mounted to the only vacant scat on tlio roof; and then 
called to me to liand him up his oarput-bag, which I did, 
and ho tlirew rao sixpence for my trouble, thus increasing 
my capital to niiicpeiico-lialfpenny. Tho coach drove away 
in a few minutes, but stopped before it iiad gone fifty yards, 
and tho Striyigo man screamed out at the top of a steiitorioii 
voice, “ Here, you runaway lad, take that; it’ll be of use to 
you, may bo;” and as the vehicle rolled on, a scrap of paper 
fluttered down into tlio mud. 1 took it up, thinking of bank¬ 
notes, but tlio paper was too tliiclc for tliat; and when I 
bronglit it to the lamp over tlio inn-door, I saw that it was 
merely tho outside of a letter, with a name and address— 
“ Mr. Morley, 18 Great Walton Street, London.” I put it 
into my pocket, and asked the ostler if I might have shelter 
any where for the night, in the stable or barn? Ho said iio 
would ask ins mistress. She was just withiji the doorway, 
and mot the request with a veiy curt refusal, and turned 
round to look at me, as I stood outside in tlio rain, dripping 
at every angle and point. Having considorod mo a miiiuto 
or two in siletice, she said, “You’ve run away, have you, 
young man ; how old are you ?” Now, oven at tliat age, 
1 was averse to questions. 1 was not going back; and tlioro- 
fforo I dctcmiined to stop interrogatories whieii niiglit load 
to niy being discovered by one decisive answer; “I’m old 
enough to be my own master; if you’ll givn me a shelter 
I’ll bo thankful; if yon won’t, say so, and I’ll go clso- 
wliero.” She immediately said that I might go in. 

* Tho place where I passed tlio night was the kitchen, 
clean, warm, and coaey. I slept like a top on the long settle, 
after a gratuitous supper of bread, cliccso, and ale. I bad 
only to answer one more question—was my father living 
or dead? and tiic woman was like a mother to me when I 
said that be wa.s dead. In the morning, rested and refreshed, 
I started on my second day’s journey. 

I thought of them at liome a good deal that day. 
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I got to London on Saturday. I cannot say that I was 
very dilapidate^; for I had slept under a roof every night and 
had fed in the comCelds by day. It is surprising how much 
you can go through with a stout heart, youth, and health. 
But having got into the groat Babel, I found myself alone. 
Think of that; alone and penniless,—for all my capital was 
gone now,—alone in London. There was no ripe corn grow¬ 
ing any where near the steps of St. Martin’s Church, on 
whiph 1 slept that night. Fortunately it was fine, though 
frosty and chill; and I don’t care to acknowledge now that 
I shod some tears on the old stones, thinking of my mother 
and the rest of them at home; perhaps, also, I was rather 
hungry: it is most likely. I can’t throw any romantic 
glamour over the prosaic facts of that Sunday if I were to 
talk till doomsday. When I woke, stiff and cold, the sun 
was rising, and the houses looked taller than they have ever 
done since; and my last idea on falling asleep was my first 
at waking—an idea I did not get rid of all that day—that 1 
had gof nothing to cat. I attended service at St. Martin’s 
Church in the morning: not looking quite a mendicant, hut 
very nearly so j in the afteriioou I had a siesta in one of the 
parks; and towards evening, memory quickened by appetite, 
may he, I bethought myself of Mr. Morloy and Great Wal¬ 
ton Street. I inquired my way, lost it, found it again, and 
finally came to a stand opposite a largo important house; 
then I felt profoundly that I did not look what is called 
“ respectableI was not a weakling, so that a four-and- 
twenty hours’ fast had not exhausted me; but my clothes 
had a week’s dust on them. However, up the steps I went, 
and rang the bell; a livery-servant opened the door, and 1 
asked if Mr. Morley was at home. Yes, ho was; but ho never 
saw company or transacted business on a Sunday. I was 
not company and I had no business; but I took the back of 
the letter and asked the servant to carry it to his master, 
which ho did. I have heard since that he thought I was one 
of Mr. Morley’s poor relations from the country. I waited 
on the stop for five minutes or more before he returned, and 
when he did, looked very anxiously for his message, as you 
may think. 

“ Master says he’ll see you ; come in.” And in I went. 
“You’d bettor leave thartiere,” indicating the bundle, “and 
rub your shoes on the mat.” 

The man was quite civil, being, I believe, familiarised 
with folks eoming for help. Mr. Morley was a good man. 

I followed him upstairs, and into a room where Mr. Mor¬ 
ley and two children were sitting at a table covered with 
dessert. Doffing my cap at the door, I made a pause there. 

“ So you’ve got here 1 I said you did not look like turn¬ 
ing back,” cried Mr. Morley. “ When did you come f” 

“ Last night.” 

“ Found your friends ?” 

“ I had none to seek.” 

Mr. Morley turned full round and faced me. “ Como and 
sit down, and toll me all about it. What school was it? 
Hero’s Tom means to run away soon; the amusements are 
so mild. At his school they take them to teetotal meetings 
by way of fun. Now what’s your grievance ?” 

" I’ve not run away from school,” said I, rather diffidently; 
“ I've run away from homo because there are too many of 
us for my mother to keep, and I want to keep myself.” 

“ What’s your name ?” 

“ Bichard Farquerson.” 

“ I knew a Farquerson cnee—James Farquerson; he was 
a rich merchant at one time, hut he failed. He had a son 
Eiohard—any thing to you ?” 

“ My grandfather lived in London, but he died long ago* 
it may be the same. Ho was unfortunate in business 1 have 
heard my mother say—” 

“ His son Bichord was unfortunate too, I should think; 
he was a man whose vocation it was not to succeed in the 
world. How about your father ?” 

“ Ek was very good-humoured and fond of company. 
My mother’s fortune was losfdn my grandfather’s failure.; 


She had money left her too, hut "it was wasted; my father 
lent some, and I don’t know how the rest went. My mother 
does not speak much about it. We were in debt when ho 
died, but she means to pay every body in the end.” 

“ Eichard Farquerson—the one I knew—liked racing and 
betting. He settled atWarloigh when ho married, intending 
to carry on business in connection with his father here; hut 
they both came to ruin together.” 

I blushed. Warleigli 1 had come from, hut I would rather 
have kept my secret. Mr. Morley had his eye upon me. 

“ You’re Bichard Farquerson’s son; I know you by that 
turn of the lip. Ho stood my good friend'more than once.” 

“ IIow so, sir?” I ventured to ask. 

“ He was a warning to me,” was the abrupt and very 
unexpected response. “ 'Whore have you got your pith and 
spirit from ? not from father or grandfather, I vouch for it.” 

“ From my mother, sir.” 

“ She must be one in a thousand. I remember your 
father. I was a lad then in James Farquerson’s office. The 
most lively, thoughtless, reckless young fellow ho was; 
looking forwai'd to a handsome competence, and tlitowing 
his money about as if it had been chucky-etouos. We were 
at the same school; and there he was all fur tops, kites, mar¬ 
bles, and alocampane. We proposed to run away together; 
but he could never make up his mind to climb the play¬ 
ground-wall, and I ran away alone. He was successively 
apprenticed to a civil engineer, an architoet, and an attorney; 
and each master was so obliging as to cancel hie indentures 
after the lapse of a few months. Then he wont to sea, and 
turned up again, like a bad halfpenny, at six weeks’ end; a 
sea life did not agree with him; indeed, nothing did agree 
with him but his ease and his pleasure, so ho subsided upon 
a stool in his father’s office. I liave hoard him toll the story 
of his youthful mischances os an excellent joke, and have 
laughed with him and thought him a fine fellow, though 1 
had begun to go steadily in the mill, and work there. Ho 
never worked; ho used to lie in bod till half-past ton or 
eleven o’clock, and be threatened tlu'ough the keyhole with 
cold pig by his Aunt Jane. He had expectations from her, 
hut offended her.” 

“Will you have a piece ofeake?” asked the little girl whom 
I had noticed at my entrance into the room. She was stand¬ 
ing ill front of me with a great wedge of it in her fingers 
offering it to me. I took it, and ate it slowly, not as if 1 
were particularly hungry, though every crumb was precious; 
and she watched me with a very earnest attention as if she 
had never seen any thing like mo before. I was rather ogro- 
isli, no doubt. Her father ordered the boy who sat still at 
the table, cracking filberts and listening with all his might, 
to pour me out a glass of wine, which he did reluctantly. 
Ho was a pale small creature, with mean features, and not 
more than ten years old to look at, though ho was thirteen; 
the girl was pretty, and prettily dressed in a white muslin 
frock and blue sash. They wore cousins; Cousin Tom and 
Cousin Nellie they called each other. After I had drunk the 
wine, and was listening again to what Mr. Morley talked 
about, his words grew involved and indistinct. Will it bo 
believed that I fell asleep ? 

When I woke up with a great start, the children were 
gone, and a servant was bringing in candles. I sprang up, 
and began to stammer an apology. 

“ Sit down.again, I have not heard all I want to hear, or 
said all I want to say,” Mr. Morley interposed. “ How many 
of you did Eichard Farquerson—did your father leave? Tell 
me all about it.” 

So I began and told him all 1 knew: how things had 
not prospered with us, and how we were getting behind-hand 
with the world when my father took it into his head to open 
that shop; what a giievance it was to my mother; and how 
he died of the fever a fortnight after it was begun, and left 
six children unprovided for. 

“Eichard Farquerson all over! he was one of those care¬ 
less ne’er-do-wells, who are kept hy a social providence for 
the encouragement of charitable and indulgent persons. I 
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remember how he used to ravo against skittish fortune, and 
swear she had a spite against him, whoifhe was doing every 
tiling in his power to spite her. And he is dead?” 

“ Two months ago." 

Mr. Morley was silent for several minutes; at last he 
said suddenly, “What do you expect from mo; what do you 
want with me? I know nothing of you. You’ve not come 
begging—I can’t offer you a shilling.” 

He evidently expected me to say something more, but I 
did net; I only got up to go away: indeed, I had no claim 
on any one. 

“ Whore are you going to-night—nowhere particular per- 
haps ? then you may stay hero, if you choose. A.s I said be¬ 
fore, your father did me a good turn once, and I’ll pay it to 
his son,” said Mr. Morley. “ Now the first thing you’ll do 
will bo to write to your mother.” 

“I’d rather not, sir, until I soe my way,” said I. I did 
not w.ant them at homo to know any thing about mo until I 
could say that I was above need and getting on. 

“Not see your way! It’s straight forward; every body’s 
way if straight forward, if they would only keep to it, instead 
of edging off in search of something grander or pleasanter 
than what they sec before them. You’ll write to your 
mother, Richard Farquerson, and toll her that you are safe 
and have found a friend; oven if you don’t tell her more. 
It is your plain duty, sir; quite as.much your duty as it 
was in the first instance to run away. Then wo will have 
up the cold beef.” 

I wrote the letter with pen and paper that he gave me 
there and then; but it never went. Well, I’ve been sorry 
for it since. 

After the cold bocfl wont to bed in the “cousins’ room.” 
Mr. Morley Invd hosts of country relatives who came up to 
town periodically to bo helped on in the world by him; and 
until they got a step, they occupied this little green bed¬ 
room at the back of the house. When I entered Mr. Mor- 
loy’s ofilce it was supposed that I was one of these many 
poor country-cousins, until Tom lot out the truth. 

IV. 

It was not until I had been away from Warleigh six 
years that I let them know at homo whore I was ^d what 
I was doing. To be sure, once in every few months I dropped 
them a line to say that I was in the land of the living; but 
I wanted some day to surprise them all. It was a very 
foolish ambition, and by the time I had been six years on 
the world I found it out. I was not going to be rich by any 
sudden stroke of fortune; and if I waited until I grow inde¬ 
pendent in the ordinary course of events, why, I thought, I 
may wait until I am a middle-aged man, and there is no 
mother left to rejoice over me. So just before I went abroad, 
I wrote her a long letter, telling her all about my doings 
since I loft Warleigh, and promising to go down and see 
them all when I came back from Rio, whither I was sent on 
Mr. Morloy’s business. Her answer did not come till I was 
just on the point of sailing; and the nearest word to a re¬ 
proach that she said in it was: "You would have spared mo 
many a sleepless night, dear Richard, if you had written 
earlier.” I Imew her quiet way, and how much pain it hid; 
and I declare those few words out me up more than any 
others I ever hoard. 

. Well, I was away at Rio two years,—a long two years 
they were, I assure you,—and when I came back to England 
I got a holiday, and went home to Warleigh for a month. 
The changes in those eight years! In the first place, there 
was the old house converted into a respectable place again; 
the shop liad vanished, and was become a parlour, wBfere 
my good mother sat in her easy-chair, with her knitting on 
a little round white marble table, which she told me had 
been the mab once upon a time. Maggie laughed about it, 
calling It her mother’s “vanity;” and, “Indeed,” says my 
mothw, “ what would have become of you children but for 
it? You ought to feel a respect for it.” And so in our 
hearts we do. Maggie has many a jest About what she calls 


our “aquatic origin.” “Like Venus, wo rise from the sea,” 
she cries, and my mother bids her hush. My mother sees 
no fun in it; to her it was a hard trial, and as such will 
always be remembered. 

Maggie was grown up, and looking old for her age, which 
is only two years more than my own; but you might see 
she was a predestined old maid, even if the mourning-ring 
on her finger had not let you partly into tho poor girl's 
romance. Marian, niy second sister, was married and gone 
from home; and Lena, tho youngest, was out as a govonioss 
in a great family. But it was Christmas-time, and they both 
came to Warleigh for a few days, and also Henry, from his 
situation in Manchester. 

“ I shall perhaps never see all my children around mo at 
one time again,” said my mother; “I am getting old in tho 
world.” But she his had us all around her many happy 
Christmases since then; and some of us with very consi¬ 
derable additions, or inounihrances,—which shall wo call 
tho groat boys and girls that are growing up about us into 
men and women so fast, that our own youth is quite thrown 
back into tho shade? Not incumbraiioos, I think. 

V. 

I had managed Mr. Morlcy’s affairs at Bio, which had 
got into some entangleiiiont, so much to his satisfaction, 
that when I wont back to town he let me have a small share 
in tho business, and make ventures on my own account. 
I began to get on then; for my speculations, though on a 
small scale, prospered, and paved tho way to greater: every 
body must have a beginning. Long before I went out to 
Bio, I had vacated tho little green “ cousins’ room” for lodg- 
iugs of my own, but had still continued a very frequent 
guest in Great Walton Street; and I had not boon there 
more than twice after my return before I made a discovery 
which did not please me, indeed it made mo a miserable 
disconsolate dog for months: it was that Mr. Morley des¬ 
tined his d.aughtor Ellen for her cousin Tom. Mr. Morley 
told me himself one night when we were alone in tho dining¬ 
room ; perhaps the old man suspected ; but no matter. 

Tom Fletcher was ouo-and-twenty then; a pale-faced, 
undersized, insignificant, poor-spirited creature. I could 
not abide him. Ellen was eighteen: a rosebud, a merry, 
laughing, kind, wann-hearted girl she was as ever breathed; 
and quite as friendly towards me as sho was that first night 
when she gave me tho big lump of cake out of her hand, and 
my boy’s heart was vowed to her for ever for the kindness 
of the act. 

When Mr. Morley and I went upstairs after I had heard 
the news, I was naturally very dull. Tom came in soon after 
from dining at his club, and had tea. Ellen did not liko 
Tom any more than I did; and when sho was not ridiculing 
him mercilessly (sho had a sharp tongue—as what woman 
who is worth a chip has not ?) she kept him at such a dis¬ 
tance that he did not dare speak to her. She was in one of 
her icy moods that night, and Tom would have been much 
more comfortable in a shower-bath than he was under her 
sleety civility. She had fathomed him long ago; but sho 
had promised to marry him when almost a child, and before 
she know what marrying meant. Sho began to change her 
mind now, and I was the cause of that change. I was as 
much in love with her as a man could bo; and if sho had 
a fondness for any body besides her father, it was for my¬ 
self. We wore both well awai'e of this some time before we 
ventured explicitly to say so. It was on this particular 
evening, if Ellon had not found mo out before, that she 
made the discovery of my affection for her, though I had 

not my assurance of hors so early. , 

Tom asked her to sing; and instead of making any of 
the thousand-andmuo excuses that girls are generally so 
ready with, she simply replied, that sho was not in tho 
humour. If Tom had not been such a mean scoundrel, I 
could have pitied him for the cbntemptqous coldness that 
Ellen threw into all she said to him, though that was little 
enough; but Tom know that her fathei was on his side, 
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and bore it philosophically enough. lie confided to me,— 
I could have beaten his infatuated vanity out of him with 
relish,—that Neilie was erased in love with him; but as she 
was quite safe for him, ho should take a little longer time to 
sow his wild oats. Ho had set up a house of his own .at a 
lihort distance from town, and there lie received his own 
kind of company that ho could not bring to his uncle’s house 
—very low company it generally was. It used to throw 
mo into the wildest rage to think that my pure littlo Kllen 
could oyer bo tho wife of such a creature; and if I had not 
seen her so thoroughly set against him, I don’t know what 
I might not h.avo done. 

Tom left before mo that evening; and wlien ho was gone, 
Ellon recovered her good humour; she would sing for mo 
with once asking. I cannot exactly tell liow it came about, 
but Mr. Morloy having dropped asloop fn liis easy-ohair, we 
began to talk togctlicr in an undertone by tlio piano, and 
I told her about all of them at home, which I had never 
done before. Slio li,stoned witli a great deal of interest, and 
.asked a good many questions respecting my mother and 
sisters; and liow I had enjoyed going iionio after so long 
an ahscnec. And I said, “It wa.s very ple.asant to bo tlicro, 
Nellie; but I w.as glad to come hack here ; it always seems 
home to me most where you are now.” Slio turned very 
red, and looked away ns she shut up tlic music-hook. I 
was startled at what 1 liad said, for she seemed friglitcncd, 
and I did not know whether she was angry or not. “Nellie, 
arc you angry witli mo ’f” I whispered, catcliing one of her 
liands in mine and holding it fast. 

She was very white now, and her eyes wore sliining as 
if there were tears in them; hut “ You had hotter go away, 
Kieliard,” was all she said, and she gave a hun’ied glance 
^ at lier father. I w,a3 very much disposed to linger, but she 
reiterated, “ Go, Richard; go now.” She remembered her 
miserable tic to her cousin Tom; while I, for a moment, felt 
that I w.as not acting right by my benefactor. Afterwards, 
when it came to the point of seeing the woman I loved 
Siicrifieod to an evil-minded man, wlio would break lier 
lieai-t, I threw that and every other eonsidcratiou to the 
winds, and spoke out. But tlio time w.as not vet ripe for 
tiiat. ' 

VI. 

Anotlior year went over our lic.ads, during whicliintorv.al 
Mr. MorleyU'etired almost entirely from tlic management 
of his commercial affairs, leaving them in tho liands of 'I'om 
I'ieteher. 1 was Burpri.sed how my good friend, wlio, in 
other matters was an acute fav-siglited man, could be so 
lioodwinkcd to his nephew’s real eliaractcr and pursuits. 
Icihaps it miglit be that lie had heeome habituated to liiin 
by long dependence, and the 5 mung man was too cautious 
ever to let his vices hcoomo obtrusive; that Mr. Morley 
tans deceived there is iio doubt, for ’I’om had entire pos.scs- 
sioii of his car, and influenced liim to undertake several 
speculations, which, if hinted at by anotiior, tenacious as 
ho was of his conimcroial credit, the old man would liavo 
routed as rash in tho extreme, 'riio firm w.as “ Morloy and 
Flotchcr” then. Mr. Morloy hinted to mo that it iniglit be 
■‘Morley, Fletcher, and Farquerson,” if I bad a mind; but 
I have never regretted tlio lost opportutiity. Tom certainly 
possessed business talents, if ho could Imve kept straight; 
but I disliked bis course of proceedings so much, that I 
withdrew firom Mr. Morley's oiliee, and began on my own 
acCounk There was in consequence a slight coolness be¬ 
tween ns for a short time; but it wore off, and our friendly 
relations We.re again resumed. It was on the first evening 
that I dined in Great Walton Street after this temporary 
coplness that Ellen and I spoke openly to each other. I 
found her looking ill and depressed; and by dint of a few ques¬ 
tions, extracted from her an admission that Tom Fletcher 
was hatoftil. to her, and that the thought of a marriage 
wth tuni most repugnant to her feelings. Her father 
dwirous of hastening it, that he might resign all 
DUBinesa anrieHes, for which he began to feel himself un¬ 


equal, into tho hands of his son-in-law; and she, fearful of 
encountering his displeasure, had not dared to spoak out 
lier abhorrence. It was a very critical moment; I could by 
no means bo sure of Ellen’s feelings, and a rejection would 
have mortified mo beyond expression. That she liked me, 
I know well enough. Well, tharo she sat, drooping before 
me, her cheeks all lily-whito, and tlio tears glittering in lier 
pretty eyes; and I stood sliifting restlessly from one foot 
to tho other, not venturing to living my fortune to tho test, 
to win or lose it all, until slie looked up at me and began, 

“ You know, Kieliard—” 

I oniy know one thing at that moment,—how much I 
loved Nellie; so I cut her trembling littlo phrase short, and 
told her so. She blushed, and made no answer; hut she did 
not pull her hand away or bid me go this time, so I stayed. 
And presently, “But liow shall wo tell my father?" asked 
she. 

“ Leave that in my hands, Nollio,” I said. “I will tell 
litm when lio comes up from the dining-room. You can run 
away, if you are afraid.” 

“ I am afraid, Kieliard. His licart was so sot on my 
m.arryiiig Tom, that if you had not spoken 1 tliink I should. 
1 don’t like to grieve liim. But, Richard, what if ho is an¬ 
gry ? He never was angi'y witli mo in his life. How can 
I boar it 

I cheered her, and hade her have courage. 

“ I will liave courage for you, dear Rioluard," said .slio; 
and though she was trembling like a leaf, a colour came into 
her face and a sparkle into her eyes, that told luo love for 
somelicdy put tliat eourugo into her Bhrinkiiig littlo heart. 

Wlien Mr. Morley camo in, slio went away to her liod- 
room, and I spoke to the old man, and told him all. Ho was 
a fiery man and an obstinate man, iiolwitlistandhig .liis 
many good points, and at first lio wont into ,aii awful rage, 
calling me all manner of traitors mid serpents and knaves; 
refusing to listen to a single pica, and finally forbidding mo 
over to sot foot witliin ins doors again, or to hold with Elion 
any eorrespondenee either by Word or letter. He futelicd 
j Ellen from lier room, and tried to make lier, in my presoneo, 
promise never more to bold any eommunication witli mo ; 
but the bravo girl, though she wept bitterly', refused to do 
that. • 

“ I sliould break it, father; I should break it the first 
time I saw Riclnard,’’ sobbed she; “ and indeed I camiol 
marry Cousin Tom, for I liate him." 

Mr. Morley threw upon mo a witlicring look. “ This is 
your doing, Kieliard Farquenson,” said lio bitterly; "this is 
the sort of requital you m.ako to mo who took you out of 
tlio streets. You are a base ungrateful scoundrel, sir, and 
I wish never to boo your face again," and mucli more to 
tile same effect. Then to Ellon he said, “ If you don’t marry 
your cousin Tom Fletcher, while I live you shall witli my 
consent marry no man ; and if you marry without my con¬ 
sent, 1 will throw you off and have no more a daugliter.” 

liis voice sank at tho last words, and Ellen clung weep¬ 
ing to his arm. “ Don’t say any thing more, fatlier; don’t 
say hard things of Richard,” cried she; “ I never liked Tom. 
Ho does not ewe for mo, end ho would kill mo soon, I know 
he would. Richard, can't you say somolhing?" 

To sec her strotoh out her hand to mo, ns if for help, 
throw tho old man into a ton-ihio fury. “ Begone 1" he ex- 
claimod. " Out of my sight, hound—" 

■' Mr. Morloy," said I very quietly, hut in a way that 
checked Ilia vituperation, “you will bo sorry for tliis one 
day, bi t yot not half so sorry as you would have reason to 
bo, ^id you force EHoti to bocomo Toni Flotolier’s wife. Bnt 
you will not force her; you will bo true to me, Ellen, will 
you not?" ' 

“ Yes, yes, .Richard; but go now." 

And as my staying seemed only still more to infuriate 
her father, I reluctantly departed, sore enough and angry 
enough, as you may well imagine. 

I tried to see Ellon tho next day and tho next after that, 
but was always refused admittance; I wrote, but my letters 
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were roturiioJ to mo u>ircatl, so that I know thoy had novor 
roaohed my darling’s hands. At last I found out that sho 
had left town; hut where sli^ was gono was a mystery. 
Four months olap.sod, and I was still in the dark about her, 
and very wretched at times, when one night the post lirought 
mo a very tiny billet written in puneil; “ Have patience, 
dearlliehard; I know how you have sought mo, and am ever 
your faithful Nellie,” was every word it contained. But 
that was precious. 'Tlio post-mark outside was “llawlish 
and off to Dawlish I wont, and mooned about the sands 
morning after morning for a week, but novor caught a 
glimpse of my Nellie ; so I supposed thoy wore gono away 
again from thence, and returned to London, 

I met Tom Flotchcr afow days afterwards ; and from the 
sullen hang-dog look ho gavo mo, I know ho had roooivod 
his final dismission by Kllon | and that was some comfort 
to think on, whore there was so little else tliatw.as cheering. 

It was not until six months, or rather more, after the 
fiery scene in Groat 'Walton Stroct.that Nellie and I saw 
each other ag.iin, and that was across ironi opposite sides of a 
crowded concert-room. Mr. Morlcy was beside his daughter; 
so, though 1 got as near to them as I could, I had no speech 
of h(U. 1 thought she looked rather graver, but prettier than 
ever. 'J’ho next day I risked another letter, which got into 
her hands, and she sent mo a reply. “ Yon may write to me 
optiily, my dear Eichard,” sho said in one part,of it; “for 
though niy fiither is still as firm against you, and as angry 
ns ever, I have told hiiu my resolve; and ho says*''You 
may take your own way, Nellie, to a certain extent, but 
marry any body but Cousin Tom you never shall;’ so wo 
ninst live in hope of hotter days, dear.” Bless her kind 
lic.art! that “ hoi )0 of better days” made mo quite my own 
man again ; and [ went to work in my commercial concerns 
with a vigour and spirit that prospered well. Thoro were just 
at that juncture fine opeidngs for enterpriso in tho Austra¬ 
lian trailc, and I to<ik a very successful advantage of them. 
I used to say.to myself, “ My Nellie is my good fortune;” 
anil so slie. lias been all my life through siueo tho moment 
her father toolc mo out of the streets. 

VII. 

For ■the next two years I jirogros.sed steadily; hut Tom 
FieLchor, who had a larger caiiital to work with, made several 
splendid spoeulations. I knew how proud of him Mr. Mor- 
ley would he, and how his pv.uscs wouhl .sound in hiy Nel- 
lie’.s ear,?. Experioneed people spoke of Tom as a ri.sing and 
most fortunate man; and the firm of “Morlcy and Fletcher” 
wa.s of the highest standing in the commercial world. But 
unhappily Toth gi'uw top-heavy in tho bewilderment of his 
successes, and w,as smitten with the dangerous and seduc¬ 
tive ambition of building up a coins,sal fortune in no time. 
He took into his foolish head some belief of his having been 
born under a lucky star, and predestined to immense wealth. 
I have been told, that ho thought nothing in which he em¬ 
barked could fail; and that ho was in tho habit of encouraging 
timid speculators to join in a hazardous sohemo by saying, 
with infatuated assurance, “Throw your doubts to tho winds. 
Why / am in it; tho thing m«Mt sucoood.” But Toni's lucky 
star turned out a troachorous Will-o’-tlic-wisp, which led him 
considerably out of his depth, and sunk him in iiToniediahIo 
quagmires of dilBculty. The whole City was electrified one 
fine morning to hear that “ Morlcy and Fletcher” wore in 
tho Ganelte. Their liabilities were enormous, and several 
smaller firms fell with them. Tom had been ih much too groat 
haste to get rich to ho careful of his own means; and several 
disgraceful transactions came out in tho examinations before 
the court. Mr. Morloy was heart-broken ; this closo to a 
long and honourable career, this assassination of his good 
name and^his credit, almost killod him. NcIIio wrote to me 
in their distress, and begged my help, which, indeed, I was 
only too glad to give. But nothing wks saved out of the 
wreck; Tom Fletolior was petmiless, and Mr. Morloy had 
nothing left but Ills wife’s fortune, winch had been settled 
on his daughter. They left tho hofiso in Great Walton 


Street therefore, and went to reside in a small cottage at 
some miles from I.ondon, near Hiohmond. 

One might have thought that this catastrophe would 
have opened Mr. Morley’s eyes to Tom Flotclier's niiscou- 
dnet; but instead of that, ho only seemed more than over 
bound up in his interests. This was tho period of tho rail¬ 
way mania; and Tom turned sharebroker. With his natural 
gOJiivs for gamhliug, ho made his thousands one day and 
his tens of thousands another, and has said since that at one 
period he did not know what he was worth. Mr. Morley 
himself was bitten by tho popular frenzy, hut not until tho 
bubble was on the point of bursting, He drew Nellie’s little 
fortune out of tlio funds, and entrusted it to Tom to double; 
but Tom, awuro that tho golden day was at an ond, and 
having realised nothing out of his speculative gains, took 
possession of his poor old uncle’s money, and decamped. 
This was the cruellest blow of all; but no pursuit was mado 
after him. Mr. Morloy only said : “IjCt tlio graceless scoun¬ 
drel go; ho was my sister’s son;” and ho escaped accordingly. 

VHI. 

My Nellia was a gem. Instead of pretending to think I 
might wish to break olT our engagement as some would havo 
dono, slic showed a perfect confidence in mo, and wrote: 
“ Hoar Eichard, you are my only hope; will yon come to 
mo ? My poor father is almost mad, and I know not on 
which hand to turn. But you will not fail nio, will you, 
Eichard?” Directly I got that pitiful little letter, I posted 
off to Woodside, where they wore living, glad in my heart, 
I hcliovo, that they had only mo to look to. 

I mot them walking in tho sunshine on the road outside 
their garden. Nellie’s arm supported her father, whose bent 
head and uncertain gait betrayed how terribly he had been 
shaken by recent disasters. I saw them some mimites be¬ 
fore they perceived me, and had time to observe Nellic’.s 
face, which, pale though it was, showed no traces of anxiety. 
1 cannot toll you how proud 1 felt to know what a sincere 
faith sho had in me ; aTid seeing it so hnpi)i!y oxpr(!s.scd in 
the midst of real troubles was better than all. 'VVhen sho 
saw mo coiidng towards them hastily, a brilliant colour 
flow into lior face, and sho put out her hand long before I 
was within roach, as if, dear soul, she were c.'itehing at a 
forlorn hope. “ I knew you wouhl nonic, Eichard,” said she; 
and then to her father, “ Father, here is Mr. Eichard Far- 
querson come to see you, and to ask after your health,” 

My Tiinil old houefaetor lifted up his face, and hl.ld out a 
tromliling baud. “ I am very glad to make your acquaint¬ 
ance, sir,” said he. “ It is a fine morning out in the fields. 
My daughter and I arc breathing tho air for tho first time 
to-day. Have you walked far?” 

“It is Eichard Farquersou, father,” reiterated Ellen, 
slightly rahsliig her voice. “An old friend, father; not a 
new one.” 

"llielKird Farquerson, is it? I romcnihoT his father. 
There are great changes, sir, since then. We will go homo, 
Nellie; perhaps Mr. Farquerson yould like to sit down and 
rest a short lime.” Ho mumhlod his words indistinctly, 
and his thoughts seemed all astray. I was most painfully 
shoeked to see this fine mind so unstrung, and to see Ellen’s 
eyes fill with tears as sho listened to him. AVo turned back, 
and all entered thy house together;’ Ellon led tho way to a 
little parlour overlooking the garden, and Mr. Motley sat 
him down in a great chair by the window. As I removed 
my hat, he looked at me earnestly, and a dull red suffused 
his face. He remembered me then, and appeared embw- 
rassed; hut suddenly catching at another idea, ho said in 
his old strong voice: “ You know my nephew, dom Fletcher, 
my sister Eosio’s son ? Well, sir, he has robbed his poor 
old uncle! Ho has taken his last penny, and left him to 
starve with his daughter.” 

“Not while I live, Mr. Morlcy,” said I. EDen Came and 
stood by me; she was very pale, and trembled exeeasivoly. 
“ Listen to Eichard, father,” said she. And then I spoke, 
and asked him to give mo Nellie. Tho old man began to cry. 
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"Don’t, father, don’t; you break ray hdart,” supplicated 
ray dear girl. “ Look at Richard, and speak to him.” 

"Would you have believed it of Tom Fletcher, sir? I loved 
that lad as if ho had been my own son; I did indeed, sir.” 

" I..ot rao be your son, Mr. Morley; lot me pay you back 
one tithe of the gp'cat debt I owe you." 

“ Nellie has not sixpence, Richard Farquerson.” 

I was only too glad to take her as there she stood clad 
in her simple cotton gown and her fresh maiden beauty. I 
drew her to my side, and put my arm round her; while she 
leant her face on my shoulder to hide the tears that would 
come. When Mr. Morley saw us standing thus, he under¬ 


stood all. " She is a good girl, Richard Farquerson; mind 
you use her well,” said ho tremulously. " If I have said 
any thing harsh before, I beg yeur pardon heartily, sir, I 
was mistaken; I was deceived." 

“Don’t say another word; this moment cancels all," 
cried I. 

And so Nellie and I were married; and she has been to 
me for nearly ten years the best, truest, kindest wife that 
ever man had. Mr. Morley lived with us long enough to see 
four of you about his knees; and then died in his daughter’s 
arms very happily and contentedly, as you all know. And 
that is all I can tell you of my fortune, children. 



A wortKMAU'g wnmow-m.iKD. 




I HOPE you will not think mo presumptuoui 
in addressing you on a trifling Home affaii 
that will perhaps bo interesting to your readers 
should you think it worthy of notice. Th( 
subject is a blind for thp window of a work 
mail B cottage. You well know that there an 
in use in eveVy house blinds uf as far as th( 
toj) of the first row of panes—some of wood 
some of wire, cane, calico, &c., and some o 
plants growing: it is on the last of these tha 
1 wish especially to speak, so far as relates t< 
growing them in a manufacturing town. Mj 
house is situated in the midst.,pf cotton 
factories and chemical works; andi am do 
lighted that I have not only overcome th< 
difficulty of growing healthy plants, but thai 
they answer every purpose of a blind, simply bj 
a modification of your illustration on window 
oniament,—a modifieation that' is adapted te 
the puree and ingenuity of pearly everj 
waking-man. I enclose a sketch. [Dpor 
, tins sketch our drawing is founded. En.' 
^ it you will see that it is merely a sHghi 
wooden frame erected on the window-sill, and 


glazed; the window forms one side, so that it makes a 
sort of Wardian case. It is so constructed that you can 
slide the sash up and down as usual to clean it and the 
plants. You will observe,' too, that I have put a small foun¬ 
tain inside, supplied with water from a box placed on the 
window-sill above; a gallon of water lasting three or four 
hours, continually running. I may here mention the plants 
that I grow to perfection in it, viz. crocuses, hyacinths, 
primroses, snowdrops, ferns (of native growth), mosses of 
all kinds, wood-sorrol, ivy, musk, and fairy-rose. I may also 
mention a circumstance worthy of notice. It is a custom 
very common in Manchester to buy a bunch of flowers in 
the market on Saturday; but you will see them quite faded 
by Monday. Now if they are put into this case, they will 
keep very well for a week; I have kept some sorts fresh for 
a fortnight. The ivy is a piece I got, about four inches long, 
from an old crumbling min about twelve months back, and 
it is now about two yards long, and looks green both winter 
and summer. Some of my ferns arc small roots brought 
home in a glass pnger-beer bottle when on a Whitsuntide 
ramble to Bolton Abbey. 

When the ease could not bo made outside, it would only 
deprive the interior of about ten inches of room to have it 
inside. Make it the breadth of the window, and so that no 
can get in. T. N., Mahohestbe. 


*** A CHKis'TOAe Nuhbeb is t» pr^ration, of which 
full particvlart will he duly anrunmeed. Among its eontente 
will be “The Wife’s PoHTSAn',’' a Christmae Tale in four 
Chaptere, by WESit±m> Mahstoh. 

In the current Number of the tame week will be commenced 
o Tale by Shiblet Bbooks, Author of “Atpen Court,” “Mite 
Vuilet a^ h^ Offeri,” <ke., and which wiU extend through 
leveral Numbert. 
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DELABOCllB. 

“ Thk Death of Queen Elizabeth,” whieh serves as froutis- 
pioeo to our present number, had been prepared to exem¬ 
plify the works of a great living artist in France. 

\Vo look at its composition, then turn the page, and, that 
page becomes a barrier between the living and the dead! 

While the engraving was in course of preparation, the 
groat master, of wlioso original picture it is the record, has 
suddenly died. Ho has just boon bjrne to liis last home 
by tliat phalanx of men —writers, eavans, painters, sculp¬ 
tors, musicians, and certain statesmon—who are never absent 
wlien olio of their hrothren, even the humblest, calls them 
around his tomb. ,To a funeral they are more faithful than 
to the gayest feast; neither business, nor pleasure, nor even 
ill-health, can prevent them from rcmlering the last honours, 
or uttering the last sad farewell to the dead. It is indeed 
a very noble and touching spectacle to see the long file of 
uncovered heads, whose fine and powerful develupnieuts 
bespeak the elect amongst the great intelligences of the 
French metropolis, following in bowed-down reverence the 
bier of a brother or a sister arti.nt or poet, and giving the 
sacrifice of tlieir time to the heart, as tliey stand in unro- 
strained sorrow around tbo open gi'avo of one of their 
bretlircii. 

'J'liese funen-al and melaneboly solemnities have of late 
followed each other in too rapid sucoeK.sion in Paris. In 
little more tlnaii a year llicse Same gi'oiips of mourners may 
have been seen winding tbrungh the tbiekly-crowded and 
undulating aveiincs of tbo cemetery of Montmartre, and 
siaiiding at the graves of Madame do Oirardiii, of David 
d’Angers, of Adolphe Adam, and now, of the distinguished 
and lamented Delaroehe. 

lie has been taken from bis two young orphan boys, from 
bis admiring pupils .and his numerous friends, unexpootediy, 
allbougli bis lieallli ba.s long been delicate and vacillating. 
It received a shock in the death of his young wife, whieh 
was the signal, although long since given, of his own do- 
eea.se. She was the only eliild ot'lloraeo Veriiet, and was 
the idol, as well as tin; ideal, of her husband; and never, 
from the timo of licatrioo, lias poet or painter dreamed of a 
])Urer model. Her features are portrayed in tlio bead of 
‘‘8aiiit Oeeilia,” in that of “An Angel,” in "A Madonna,” 
in “A Motliei-’s .Joys;” but her most perfect re.semblanoe 
i.s in the Hemieyclo of the J<icole des Jlmnx Arts, under tbo 
symbolical figure of CJotliic Arebltecture. 

Paul Dclaroelie was one of the many who ro.sc from an 
obscure origin, tmd who, after battling willi necessity in all 
its shapes, sueeeeded in aetpiiring honours, reputation, and 
fortune. He earned tlicm most legitimately by working out 
with continuity and conscience his own personal tastes and 
tendeneies; by tbinking, reading, feeling, and. observing, not 
with the seboolcd eye of a follower, but by^aking the initia¬ 
tive in a new order of ideas and of study. Delaroehe was 
the first who deserted the school of David, with its antique 
and classic suhjeots, and who inaugurated that "Which is 
called the romantia school; that is, the choice Of subjects 
drawn from events and personages of modern tinlos. It is 
to England and English literature that French art owes 
principally this discnthralmcnt from the frigid laws of 
classie art. The works of Shakspeare, of Scott, and of 
Byron, were, at the commeneoraent of the career of Dela- 
voclie, read and revelled in by every young lover of litera- 
turc in the French capital, and exercised a constant infln- 
cnco on French authors. The commotion they produced was 
earned into art, and romaneism was the order of the day. 

All the early paintings of Delaroehe prove how much he 
was attracted by English literature, and that he was influ¬ 
enced by the same idea wluch caused Scott to teach his¬ 
tory through romance. 

One of his earliest pictures exhibited, and which at¬ 
tracted impatient crowds to the BpoP-whero it hung. Was 
the “Execution of Lady Jane Grey.*' She is represonted 


in all her beauty and iimocenee,witb bandaged eyes, stveteli- 
ing forth her hand to find the block on whieh she would 
lay her young and lovely head. The pathos of the scene is 
felt at a glance; and the picture extorted admiration even 
from those critics who opposed, with all the spirit of party, 
the then new school. 

, “ The Children of Edward” was another theme taken by 
Paul Delai'oclie from English history ; and perhaps may bo 
reckoned amotigst the most perfect of his works. The young 
princes are sitting on an old carved-oak bed. They ore in 
close contact with each other in their forlorn youth. The 
youngest has an illuminated missal in his hands; but his 
eyes are turned away, as if some strange and sinister sound 
had diverted his attention. A lurid light soon under the 
chink of the door seems to give a reason for the fear written 
on his knit brow; while the loving and truo instinct of a 
little spaniel, whieh is watching that light in an attitude of 
surprise and terror, shows that danger is near. Nothing, 
however, draws the elder brother Edward from bis fixed me¬ 
lancholy. Hi.s coming fate is written on bis pallid <leatli- 
like face; the fair uyelasbes half cover bis dark eye, heavily 
borne down by bis weary prison-life. His whole figure, 
his poiident legs and arras, have lost all elasticity, and ho 
seems to have sat motionless sineo ho last sought to wile 
away the hours iii hacking, with boyish awkwardness, his 
name on tbo oaken bedstead, “ King Edwoi'd V.” The two 
bcad.s aro finely eontrasteJ; the linen of tbo bed, its hang¬ 
ings, the oak paiielings, and the whole story, have reality 
and truth in tliem. 

“ Miss Macdonald and the Pretender,” “ Cromwell con¬ 
templating the remains of (Jbarles I. in his coflin,” “ Charles 
1. insulted by soldiers ill the bouse of Cotton,” “Joanne 
d’Are interrogated in her prison by the Bishop of Winches¬ 
ter,” “ Strafford, on his way to execution, receiving the bless¬ 
ing of Archbishop Laud,” with the “L£»t moments of Queen 
Elizabeth,” show bow much the mind of tlie artist was at- 
traeied by the tragic scenes of English history., They aro 
.all cliffs-d'(c\igre in which many distinct qualities meet— 
truth, 1ini.sb, and elegance in the details; noble and elevated 
expression in tbo figures j and a poetic feeling suifusing as 
with an atmospliero the whole. 

The “ Queen Elizabeth” is a picture of the largest dimen- 
sioms tliat Delaroehe ever painted; but therein is not its 
merit. That is seen in the mode in which lie has treated liis 
subject. If he had wished to write a moral with his pencil 
oil the vanity of earthly power and grandeur, he could 
hardly have done so in more vivid and effective language. 

The Queen’s slate at this period was thus described by 
the Frenuh ambas.sador Beaumont in his letters to Paris: 
“ It is uertain that a deep melaneholy is visible in her coun- 
teiiunee and actions. . . . Slio will take no medicine, nor can 
she he persuaded to go t6 heel. For the last two days she 
has been sitting on cushions on the floor, neither rising nor 
lying down; her fingers almost always in her mouth, her 
eyes open and fixed on the ground.” 

There she lies, that mighty queen of England, on silken 
cusliious it is true, hut very low. The varied draperies of 
velvet and onnino, of fine lace and lawn, which envelop 
her, cannot conceal the lank withered limbs beneath, nor 
the crown those thin gray hairs, nor the' rows of costly 
pearls the faded wrinkled nock. She is dying, but in anger. 
Her queenly command has been disobeyed, and the dearest 

wish of her woman's heart frustrated.Her own royal 

signet, which would have saved her favourite E.sbcx, if it 
had not been detained by the faithless Lady Salisbury, is 
brought back to her; and she, the queen, i.s as impotent to 
recal him to life as to repeal her own death-warrant. Her 
ruffled features bespeak her powerless fury while she ox- 
claims, " God may forgive her, but I never will 1” and yet 
she is about to appear at that bar where she will have to an¬ 
swer for the death of Mary of Scotland. 

The picture is full of suggestion, and speaks to the 
thought as well as to tho eye. The head of tho queen is 
very eharactcristie. There is much skill In tho position in- 
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to whicli tier 6gur« is ttirovn. There is nothing of studied 
•ttitudo in it, but it U trutbAil ss difficult in its dnwiug. 
Some lukrdnoBS of outline 0107 be traced in the bends of hor 
womon, who ere Btuiding behind bet, feeling 01 feigning 
grief for their d7inR mistress. The earl has s fine bead, and 
the personages in the background hare the boaring of func¬ 
tionaries of a court. The mass of light thrown on tfao priti- 
ciptl figure has nice gradations, and joius, b7 intermediate 
cidouia, the dork background. Faui DoUroclie in this pic¬ 
ture, as in many others, shows liiinsclf a master of a great 
difficulty in the distinction of the nature of tohtle draperies, 
which be paints most carefully- Tbo colouring of this, as 
of most of his paintings, is energetic, saber, and, although 
without glowing vivooity, nut doficicut in harmony. He 
docs not tako rojik iiigb as a colourist. In that respect, as 
in other cliaractvrUtics, bo stouds opart from any class or 
school. 

IVo pictures, which are pondants, and which arc known 
in every capital in Europe by ttio very beautiful mezKotinto 
engravings wldoh liavo reproduced them, have etill higher 
qualities than any of tlie preceding, and show Delorocho’s 
prolific invention, and in this instance, par exeeptum, his 
success in colour. These ore the “ Death of Mozorin” and 
" Bichvlicu conducting Cinq Mars to czccuticn.’’ They are 
two pages of Frencli history, with ample annotations. The 
wily cruel Itichcllcu, himsoir almost dying, and n;i whose 
face is read “ the ruling passion strong in death,'' is gliding 
in his gilded hark down the brilliant lUiono, towing after 
him another vessel, in which liis victim Cinq hi arc is seeded, 
at whose execution tlio cardinal iiktends himself to pruoidc at 
Lyons. Tlic gorgeous sunlit rivor-aceiio, so briglit and pore, 
and the rich habits of the gay courlicrsun Richelieu's barge, 
contrast powerfully with the two principal personages—the 
one pallid in his terror, the other pUeid in liia triumphant 
cruelly. 

In the pendant to " Itichelien,” it is Miizariii,—another 
of those pi'icst-ininiatcia wl>o governed Vrance at that period 
of its history with 4such subtle sway. Ho, too, is dying, 
but on a bed of dowQ, clieating iLo approach of dcatli by 
playing cards. Ho is. surnuindud by courtiers and ladies, 
anunigst whom ore ids soveii famous nieces, whom he sent 
for from Italy to make their fortunes under liis own eye; 
—girls of low origin and of no education, but who, once in 
France, soon Icamt tlie courrisanerses of the palace. Their 
ambition was equal to that of their uncle, wiiile their rich 
Italian beauty nidod them in making the first and noblest 
alliances in the French court. It is said that Uie princes 
wl» derogated from their rank by marrying Uie nieces, did 
BO to BocuTD tlic protection of tbe all-powerful uncle; and, as 
said the Prince do Conti to one of his friends who reproached 
him Jbr the misolliaucc; “It is the cardinal 1 married.” 

" llie Murder of the Duko do Guiso" is another subject 
taken from tlio dark history of Franco, and treated by the 
master with a Bhakspoarian lioud in dramatising the event. 
Tlis dead body of tile duke lies extended at full length in 
one ride of the picture. Tlie aggregation of murderers is on 
the opposite side, amongst whom is tho mean King Henry 
who hM instigated the crime. What is seen and felt at a 
glanoe is, that tho moral strength and majesty ia with the 
corpse; its oxpresrion, even in death, is “ sovereign sway 
hud msatordom.'' In ail that groop, combined of assassins 
•nd a sneaking king, there ere weakness, pusillanimity, and 
baseness;—and thus Delaroche has so wielded that porrarful 
weapon in art, expression, that ho lias given by it tlic power 
of life to death. On the brow of the Duke da Guise ought 
to be written, 

, " Ken in our sahss liva their wonted flrei,” 

There is one othor work to which we must refer. Thoea 
who know the magnificent engraving by Henrlquet Dupont 
will Boknowledge that that workja in itself a boat—the 
Hmicyclo of the £eoh <tef Beaux Arif, the largest fresco- 
printhig which exists, and which ocenpied four yeata of the 
jifb of Foul Delaioclie, 


It wss like s great public calamity, that terror which burst 
pon Paris one da^ in the month of lost December. “ Tho 
fcole dee Beaux JirU is on fire I" ” Ptail Delaroche's fresco 
reduced to ashes I" There was e panic from one harrier 
1 tbo other. The people knew tbe Hemioyole of tho ifools 
M Beaux ArU. Happily alarm exaggerated the misfortune, 
id that magnificent painting, although burnt and defacod, 
aa not destroyed. Artists of talent have been for several 
lOnths eng^;^ in its restoration. They perform their tssk 
n amore, for the love of the master, and for tho love of art. 
: was ‘confidently hoped that when they hod restored its 
iboidinate parts, Delaroche himself woi^ have completed 
10 work by reprinting the heads. Providence bos not per- 
litted tho resiiBDtion of this hope; but Delaroche bos left 
reduced copy by himself of this celebrated painting, flotn 
'hioh, as woU as from tbo engraving of Henriquot Dupont, 
le heads con be lustored. 

The Butgcct of this magnificent fresco is Poetry and the 
inc Arts. Theso noble themes have their personifications 
1 those great men who have given them their material form 
1 picture or in poem. All tWo mighty names that have 
iverod England, Franco, Italy, Spain, Fortugol, Oormouy, 
nd Flanders, with their glorious worlb stand grouped, not 
^nnally yet with precision, in this hemicycle. Throe cou- 
irics full of genius I There are women too, Aswymbols of 
istory and arehitocturc,—beautiful forms and divine faces; 
t tbomes for Dante and Petrarch, Ariosto and l^sso, in 
'hose company they mingle; models for Raphael and Gor- 
iggio, brilliant enough to be those of Titian and Veronese, 
lircuougli to sit for Rubens and Vandyke, gontlo and lovely 
s the wife of tbo great master wlio has displayed to our 
yes genius en masse, and beauty in its noblest and most 
erfect aspect. 

This admirable fresco is with one accord pranonneed to 
o the ektf-d'auvT« of Dcloroclio. Q'herc is so much breadth 
Li its composition, that the eye takes in the enssnihie at once; 
iid BO much cicarnoas and precisiou tlirnugiicut each part, 
liat it beconiga a delight to study the portrait of each 
guro, the costume and every detail of character. 

A hundred other works might be named of this indc- 
itigablc muster. Like Ingres and a few other fcllow-arlistH, 
c hod not exhibited his pictures for gevnral yean, owing to 
ver-BUBCoptibility, and what was certainly a very blsinuhlc 
npationco of criticism. It was only in bis studio tlutt his 
turks were seen by a chosen few; so that many of his pic- 
ares are less known to hia.lell0w-cili7.cnB than to the mute 
Lvourod amateurs of different capitals In Eiirope. 

Tho physiognomy of Delarncho had something of the old 
lemon and Bloic cumbined,—a great regularity of nublo 
sutures with much severity of expression. Severity, loo, 
elongod to his character, though tempered by a kind heart, 
[is forehead was lofty and expansive; liis eye dark, and often 
riled by melancholy or dissatisfaction. Ho was cold and 
rnerred in maiwsr; indeed, bis disposition seeoned scarcely 
1 keeping with tho fervid rtmtaitcum of which he was the 
orly apostle, and showed him more of tho reformer thsn the 
npotuous revolutionist. 

His was a life of labour, study, and,progress. He never, 
s his last mumeuts, wearied of Ids pencil; and his capacious 
jreheod hinted an almost oxhaustless powor of creation. Ho 
IsB at fifty-nine, having crowded into thirty-nine years of 
ceupation tho labours ri a century for any ordinary artist- 
fit. Bo loaves a rich and snoooraging example to his nu- 
lOTOUB pupils, Slid s noble heritage to bis orpbsn children. 



HOW TO ENJOY A COLD. 

Bt BT£PH£H LEIQ n BUST. - 

Auschoo l—In Bpite of tlio utmott pioToettion to diocoutODt, 
we hove an uttmense notion of mnldlig the best of ell thing! ; 
not roem diffionltiee end ennoyenoeei bnt giievone bodily 
efflieCione, no mettor whet: 
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“ Look always on tho sunny side,— 

'Tie wise and bettor far; 

And safer through life’s cares to glide 
Beneath hope’s beaming star. 

, Tho springs of rosy laughter lie 
Close by tho well of mars; 

ifot why should merry fanoias dio 
Drown’d in a flood of tears V’ 

Why indeed ? even though, as now, they—that is, the tears 
—are rolling involuntarily down our cheeks in all the incor¬ 
rigible exuberance of what people foolishly and nonsensically 
call " a had cold." A “ capital cold” it would ho, if they did 
but know how to enjoy it. Christmas-paities, halls, and 
pantomimes will afford ample opportunity; and therefore we 
venture to offer a few suggestions, hoping at least to deserve 
the thanks of our readers. 

First, let us observe, as regards all kinds of illness gene¬ 
rally, and colds in particular, that people are ever prone to 
make the worst, instead of tho best of them. The greatest 
soother of sickness is patience ; and tho wisest thing that all 
persons can do, when suffering pain, either acute or other¬ 
wise, is to endeavour to forget it; simply because tho mere 
effort, earnestly made and persevered in, will materially 
assist whatever more direct and eflieient means may bo 
adopted to get rid of it. Brooding over any bodily suffering 
only gives.it encouragement, inasmuch as tho mind is then 
actively assisting and aggravating tho ailment of tho body; 
hut let us make the most of a temporary cessation from the 
infliction, and there is a probability of its being dispelled 
altogether. Now the pleasure of getting rid of pain is un¬ 
deniable ; and having achieved that, tho best thing wo e.tn 
do to render tho cessation permiinent, is to enjoy sound 
sleep, which, though a very siinplo and ordinary gratifi-' 
cation at other times, becomes now an extreme luxury, such, 
indeed, as we never should have known except for tho 
previous suffering. The same may bo said of many of tho 
remedies used for tho alluviation of pain: a hot bath, local 
applications of an exceedingly cold nature, or a delicious 
draught for cooling fever and quenching thirst,—a draught 
like that of hock and soda-water, 

“ Worthy of Xerxes tho groat king," 

and not to be equalled by “ sherbet sublimed with snow.” 

Hero, then, we have a positive pleasure that could not 
bo enjoyed unless wo wore ill; and we now proceed to show 
how, bearing in mind the broad theory applicable to all 
kinds of illness, a cold in particular may be rendered a 
source of tho greatest gratification. 

You have one all over you, as “violent” as may be—one 
that is not to be sneezed at, that will confine you to your 
bed, compel you to take medicine, and restrict you to broth 
and b.arloy-water. There you are, then, ill—happy follow 1— 
very ill 1 You have not the least conception bow much you 
are to bo envied. Tho mere fact of being ip such a con¬ 
dition renders you an object of interest and anxiety. Every 
body in tho house is ready to wait upon you, and all you 
have to do is to lie still and enjoy your bed, while other 
people are bustling about indoors or out of doors all day, 
underling the fatigue and irksomeness of their ordinary 
avocations. You are ill; you are to do nothing, not even 
to got up to breakfast, but to have it brought to you in bed, 
—oooasionally a very welcome indulgenco, even in warm 
weather, and a positive luiqry in winter, when the coldness 
of the momings, evinced by artistic delineations of frost bn 
the window-panes, often suggested to you tho idea that to 
have a fire for tho grate, and a cup of chocolate for yourself 
while tho fire was burning up, would be a very pardonable, 
jf not commendable, delectation. Now you. are not only 
compelled to revel in it, but are made an object of sympathy 
on that account; it is so very lamentable to see you propped 
up with pillows, and cosily encased in a warm shawl around 
the throat and shoulders. You are not to be hurried over 
your breakfast; there are no engagements to fulfil; the 
note you have despatched implies an ‘'exemption from them 
all. You have nothing to think of but tlie enjoyment of | 


your chocolate aforesaid, or perliaps tea and muffins, which 
you may munch and sip as leisurely as you please, while 
reading a magazine or newspaper. At last breakfast la over, 
and you have become tired of reading; down go the pillo'vs 
to their usual position, and after some gentle band has 
smoothed and placed them comfortably, you sink back upon 
them overwhelmed by a delightful sense of mental and 
bodily indolence. What a blessing it is to have escaped tho 
ordeal of shaving, even for onomoniingl only think of that; 
and remember also, how the warmth of the bed will en¬ 
courage the growth of your beard, compelling you, of course, 
to send for the barber when you have got well enough to 
leave your room again. Harkl there’s a knock at the street- 
door—somebody you don’t want to see, probably: “Master’s 
very poorly, and obliged to keep his bed.” Ha, ha 1 keep his 
bed, eh ? no such thing; it's tho bod that keeps him—snug 
and warm, and in a blessed state of freedom from all annoy¬ 
ance. Every body is agreed that you are very poorly, and 
are not to bo disturbed about any thing. Y’ou con)placently 
abandon yourself to the idea, nestle your head luxuriously 
in the pillow, pull the bed-clothes over your chin, and resign 
yourself to a delightful doze. You awake feverish perhaps, 
and thirsty. Well, there is some barley-water at your bed¬ 
side, delicately flavoured with a little lemon-juice and sugar, 
—a sort of primitive punchy pleasant to tho palate, and not 
at all likely to prove provocative of headache. You raise 
a tumblerful to your lips, and drink with intense gusto. 
What a pleasure it is! well worth tho infliction of the worst 
of colds. To that alone you are indebted for tho intense en¬ 
joyment of such a simple beverage;—but you ai'c so feverish, 
you say; so much the better. 

Now just endeavour to recal to mind the wildest fiction, 
cither in prose or poetry, that you have ever read—something 
very pleasing and highly imaginative: a foiry-talo will be 
as good a thing as any. Go to sleep thinking of it, and 
you will dream—dream, said wo ? Wo wore wrong, for the 
fiction will become a glorious reality, os complete as any 
opium-eater over realised ! But, alas, you wake once more, 
and return to the vulgar cornmonplabcs of mundane exist¬ 
ence 1 A sharp rap at tho bedroom-door makes you further 
conscious that you have been revelling in what is termed 
a delusion; but never mind, reality has its enjoyments, 
and hero comes some one to console you for tho loss of tho 
ideal—another corporeality like yourself—intent on feeding 
you with ohicken-broth and boiled custard; much more 
substantial faro than tho fairies would have set before you, 
and extremely enjoyable now that you are ill, though at 
any other time you would have rejected it as insipid. 0, 
it’s a fine thing is a bad cold for teaching people not to let 
the palate become vitiated by luxurious living 1 “Very 
nice,” eh? but you would “have liked a basin of mulla- 
gatawny bettor, and some wine-saueo with the pudding.” 
Shocking depravity I the pleasures of a cold are simple, and 
you must learn to enjoy them, remembering that the malady 
is one of frequent recurronoe. Probably you will remind 
us that you may have to take medicine—and what of that? 
Many medicines would be found extremely palatable, if we 
wore not prejudiced against them. We have scon an infant 
drink cod-liver oil as if it had been milk. Why, what is 
the matter? you have upset all the broth over that beauti¬ 
fully white counterpane! It was our fault, but wo did not 
intend to shock you. Come, try the pudding, and do not 
lot your imagination combine any medicinal sauce with it. 
You have eaten it all; that’s right. 

Now allow us to suggest that a very little ripe fruit will 
not hurt you; in tho winter, a few grapes, roasted apples, 
preserved pears, or sweet oranges; in tho summer (should 
a cold then visit you) some strawberries, raspberries, cur¬ 
rants, peaches, apricots, nectarines, or a few slices of melon 
—a variety which will hint to you that perhaps the best 
time for taking a cold is in the summer, especially as the 
heat of tho weather will enable you to get rid of it when¬ 
ever you may think proper, while the winter colds some¬ 
times tend to deny you that privilefs. But to return to 
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your presont condition: you must not lio there and allow 
your mind to get either into a wearisome state of vacuity 
or unpleasant reflection. Send for a book from the library 
'—some novel that you have never road | and if it is too 
much trouble to read it yourself, got some one to read it 
to you. It is a capital plan always to endeavour to forget 
an illness by moans of some quiet and absorbing enjoyment. 
Iloubtlcss you arc fond of music ; and if you hear any good 
band strike up in the street, wo .recommend you by all 
moans to detain them. You will got up perhaps in tho 
evening, and ]iro])aro yourself for a refreshing night’s rest 
by having your bo<l jnado. Should a friend drop in who 
can give you a game of chess or oribbago, be sure to avail 
youvsolf of the (ip]>ortunity, if you feel inclined for such 
reoroalion. Do not sit up late, or got into any exciting 
conversation j but go oaliuly and quietly to bod, take your 
basin of gruel, ilnish willi i>ins or globules according to pve- 
forence, lay your bead on the pill(»w, and go tO'sleep. To¬ 
morrow it is most probable that you will lio well, or only 
suflieiently indisposod to render it prudent that you siiould 
stop at liome; when you will indulge in a stronger and 
more relishing diet, jiass the day in a dreamy state of in¬ 
activity, or enjoy yourself vivaciously in any reasonable 
manner you may desire. 

Should you think ]>roper, reader, to adopt our philosophy, 
you will find that this paper only contains a bare outline of 
the enjoyiaonts or alleviations (if you prefer that woi’tl) (o 
be giiiueul from a cold, or any other among the host of ail¬ 
ments that do not bring with them positive pain ; and even 
among tlie.su there is seareoly one, however acute, wiiicdi 
will not admit of suine mitigating enjoyment. Finally, let 
us remember, tliat the mere circumstances of being ^valebed 
and most carefully t,ended by those we love, the kindne.ss 
with wdiicb they bear our peevishness, and the de.sirc they 
display to do every thing they can, cither to diminish our 
suffering or to aid onr convalescence, arc pleasures that can 
scarcely be too nmeh valued, not only because we cither 
arc or ought to bo duly impre.s.sed with tbom at the time, 
but for the further and more sub.stantial reason that they 
become delightful rcminisconecs and bonds of afreetion for 
the remainder of our lives. 


llatbiTJvl |ita0a^tiTc. 


Paptirs to be relnmcd if not accepted, must t>o nccempauied by an cu- 
veliipo iivopcrly nddreised to tho writer and stamped.] 


LIFE OF OOllNKLiriS AaiUIT’A. 

[C'ha))man and Hall.] 

WiiAT do you know .about him, 0 wcll-inl’ormt'd General 
Reader I “ .Rot much eevtainly,” replies that amiable many- 
Jicaded monster, with becoming candour ; and thou, with his 
usual unniisgiving self-safisfaeticn, he adds, in an oif-hana 
way, ** Of course I know that lie was a great impostor, pre¬ 
tending to impossihlo arts; tmd getting money out of peo- 
plo, and honours from princes, for casting nativities, predict¬ 
ing future events, and searoliing after the Elixir Vit» and 
tho I’hilosopher’s Stone. Resides, 1 know that ho was found 
out at last to be a trickster, and was disgraced and ruined, 
lie died of starvation, I think." 

Such is tho sum and substarico of tho General Reader’s 
information co'ncerm'ng one of those learned and lugh-souled' 
philosophers who wore the pioneers offreo thought and free 
citizenship in Eiir<^(!.' It was their patient labour in learn¬ 
ing, and tbolr martyrdom for teaching what they believed to 
be truth, that made the'groat sixteenth century the mother 
of the nineteenth,- » 

Mr. Morley, wrote tho T/ife of Paiwy and the Life 
of Jerome Cardan has just published a lAfe of Coriielitu 
Ayrippa, which we, having some previous knowledge of tho j 


subject, have read with hearty admiration and interest. 
Paraphrasing a line in Sheridan’s “ Ode to Scandal," wo 
must apply it to Mr. Motley’s literary works: 

"At every book a reputation livee.” 

Now such a result is worth writing a book to attain. All 
authors ai'o not creative geniuses; but one of tho very next 
best things to a new, true, and Original book, of any kind, 
is a book which destroys error, and rostoros a man who has 
been maligned to tlio good opinion and rospeot of mankind. 

In bis lAfe of Ourneliiu Ar/rlppa Mr. Morloy has dono 
this oomplotuly. No one honcoforth who roads Unglish can 
blamolossly speak of poor Comolius as a charlatan and im 
po.st()r. Incited by reading Mr. Movley’s cliarming hook, 
and to tho intent tiiat others may bo incited to road it too, 
we vonturo to say a few words .about our old favourite. 

It is hard to part with a prcoouceplion. Rut if you wish 
to know what Cornelius Agrippa really was, you must begin 
by banishing from your mind all ideas ofliim as a grim, Ins- 
Irionie wizard, poking a furnace, or muttering incantations 
over a caldron,—as a Faust-liko recluse, silling in a Gothic 
chamber, wearing a dark robe and long bojird, with a book 
of magic open before him, a divining-rod in one hand, a eru- 
eiblo in the other, and tlio Ahracadnbra written on parch¬ 
ment hanging round his neck. Imvers of Ifudibraa, too, 
must forgid some ofRutlor’.s abuse of tboy^sem/o-alebeniisis 
of Ids day, as well as tho passage about Cornelius wliicli 
contains tho lines; 

" Agrippa kept a Stygian pug, 
r tlio garb and iuibit of a dog, 

'I’hat was his tutor; and tliu eur 
Road to tho oueult pliilosoplier, 

And tuuglitbiin subtly to niaiulain 
All other scienoea are viiin." 

It may, bowcviu-, be rcinembered, cum grauo sails, sinco 
Agrippa did write a remarkable laiolrou tho Vanity of fici- 
euee.'j and Art, and another on Occult Plnlosojdiy. Aiso, 
111! was a.s fond of dog.s as Charles II. or Anne ol'Denmark. 
Moreover, among his household pets was a pretty little 
black dog, called Jlfonsievr, who used to sloe]) in iiis bed 
room, sit on ids study-table, or on Ids knees wldlo he read, 
and jilay about among Ids mauuseripts at its jilea.suru. In 
short, little Monsieur scorns to have been to Agrijipa what 
Diamond was to Sir Isaac Newton. 

'J’lie main facts of his Ijfo are these. lie was born of 
noble parents, named Von Netteslieim, in the tbeii powerful 
and ooimnereial city of Cologne, in tbo year 148G, just three 
years after the birth of Raphael. Tlie ingenious compiler of 
Things not Oemralhj JCnown may put among his A's the 
following piece of infonnation, and its classic, root. All 
children born with their feet foremost were called Agrippa 
by tile Romans. To tliis circura.staiico of ids birth Cornelius 
You Nettesho'm owes his surname. At a very early age lio 
sliowed great intellectual power, and his natural gifts wore 
improved by tho best culture of tho time, especially in lan¬ 
guages. Printing had only just eomo into practical opera¬ 
tion ; hut there was a press in Cologne, and tho young Cor¬ 
nelius, like all boys who love reading, devoured every book 
bo could lay Ins hands on; and as most of those treated 
directly or indirootly of magic, alchemy, and astrology, ho 
road them as he would have read Le Orand Cyrus in the 
following cejitury, or tho works of Dickens and Thackeray 
in our own. But when ho came to read for something more . 
than curie sity or pastime, socking in books the knowledge 
. most congenial to his own mind, it was to tho newly diseo- 
vered Greek classics that ho devoted hunself,—to them and 
to tho Hebrew Bible and Cabala, and tho Christian Fathers. . 
Greek had long been, in every sense, a dead language to the 
Latin CMtrch. The fall of Constavatinople, fu 1453, drove 
into Western Europe learned Greeks, who did what modem 
refugees do to earn a livelihood—-they taught their language. 
Before ho was nineteen, Cornelius seeina to have acquired a 
great deal of the knowledge, fs^e and true, which was then 
to bo got from books; and liad mastered all tbo personal 
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accomplisUments befitting his rank. Ho then wont to the 
court of “ Kaiser Max," as he was familiarly called, the great, 
rough, jovial, and decidedly clever grandfather of Charles V. 
lie was sent hj' him on a mission to Paris j and there, with 
liis friend Landulph, ho arranged a queer plot for securing 
a part of Spain to Austria. It involved much personal peril 
to himself as a military loader. He was seven years a sol¬ 
dier in the emperor’s sorviee ; but the life of a seholar was 
his he,art’s desire. For this he strove, while fato'was al- 
way.s adverse. Ilut "conduct is fate,"and Cornelin's’s cou- 
duid was not calculated to procure him pence and com¬ 
petence in a university, or any where else, in those days, 
lie stood hetwoen two fiercely raging jmrtics. lie was a 
Catholic by education, habit, and instinct, yet he denounced 
bitterly many abuses in his own Church j ho eyiupat.hi.scd 
w il.h Luther, Melanothon, and Uuingliu.s, was their person,al 
friend, yet could not take p.art altogether with (he Ee- 
fornu!r.s. lake the bat in the fable, he was done to death 
between the breasts and the birds for belonging exclusively 
to mntlier sc(!tion of creation. This is tbo real reason why 
Cornelius Agri]>pa’s repnt.ation Inm been so maligned. He 
belonged to no party, thcreforo no party was interested in 
his defeneu, and all parties were ready to attack him. 

In all minor matters, too, ho seems to have shown want 
of tact and busirics.s-liko sharpness in perceiving how and 
wiicn to do a tiling. JIo was just the opposite of liis ac- 
fliiaintancc Erasmus, who knew how to keep himself out of 
barm’s way, and to turn every thing to account. 

Cornelius wrote a treatise to prove that women arc by 
nature superior to men, and addressed it to ins jiatroiiess 
Margaret, governess of the Netherlands; but bo did not 
]mblisli it till bo liad loft her service. Ills work on Occult 
I’bilosopliy w.as written when lie was under twcnty-tlirec 
years of age. M.agic, in tbo ordinary sense, is not tanglit 
in it; but tlio bighost .and purest religion pervades it. Mr. 
Mi.irley s.ays, tiic text ofhis “ three books on Occult Scienco” 
inigbl be, “ In all tilings have God before your eyes and 
Cornelius concludes the whole work with these words: 

“ For you only bavo I written whose souls .are imoorruptod 
and omirirmod in a rigiit way of life ; in whom a cJiusto and mo- 
liest mind, a faith unwavering, Ibars find ainl worships him ; 
whoso hands are removed from all wickodiio.ss; who live with 
deoeiicy, soiirioty, and modesty ;—for you only shall be able to 
iiiiil tlio dootrino set apart for you, and penetrate the arcana 
liiildon aiiiong many rkidlos.” 

hir. Morlpy gives a compefidioiis .account of (bis work, 
from wliioli a thorough kiinwiedgo of its contents may bo 
got. As lie truly romarks, “ tbo science halts over tbo earth, 
but the philosophy files licavonward.” There is mueb in 
tills book of lii.s to arouse the ndium tlieologicum. But bis 
chief oifence against the Church of Romo is in bis satirical 
and destruotivo book on the 'Vanity of JJoionccs and Arts. 
This was written some years later, after adversity had 
begun to take tbo joy and hope out of bis happy, impulsive, 
generous uatiiro. Mr. Morloy gives also an abstract of this 
treatise, from wliioli most readers will loam more of what 
Cornelius meant than from tlio original itself. 

If CornolluB had boon bold enough in thought to carry 
out his principles to their legitimate issuc^ and firm enough 
in will to act in aceordanoo with that result, ho might safely 
have published this book as a Reformer; As a communi¬ 
cant of the Church of Rome he could not publish it without 
brinpng a life-long punishment on his head. *It was une de 
ccB ehoaes quine tepa/rdonnentpae. 

Every body is tired of Galileo, and the lialf-dozen other 
great men whose stories ai'o always cited as instances of 
tlio tyrannical suppression exercised hy the powers of this 
world against the discoverers of d now portion of tho Uni¬ 
versal Truth. A reference to them on the present occasion 
IS so obvious, that we avoid it, and offer Agrippa instead 
us a stock-martyr. But Cornelius differs from them in one 
essential point. They wore martyrs, was only a victim. 
Martyrdom was evidently not his vocation j ho did not utter 
his opinions and stake his life for them; he would gladly 

1*^ -—-—--- 


have esoapSd tho worldly consequences of exposing wh,at 
he conceived to be tho errors and the oorruptlobs of tho do¬ 
minant power of his gcnor.ation. Tot ho was far too kocii- 
sighted not to bo aware tb.at bis work on the Vanity of 
Scienoofi and Arts dr.aggod tho supports from it. Ho was 
prop.orcd for a sort of circular duel, as ho had hit hard all 
round tho cnoyclopajdia. Liston to the words of Cornelius 
himself: 

“ They will all run mo down,” ho snys, in a preface to tbo 
reader, and oonjuros up a pleus.ant vision of himsoir, with tlio 
followers of every art and soioueo damonring against liini, every 
pack with its own cry. " The obstinate thboHOphista," he says 
in his climax, " will cry mo down for heresy, or coinpol mo to 
bow down to thoir own Idols. Our soornftil magistrates will de¬ 
mand of ino a rooimtatioii, and I shall bo prosoribod under tho 
great seals of tho woild-sniiporting mon of tho Sorbonno; but X 
write this bccauso I boo mon inifll'd nji with hunmn kuowlodgo 
contomning tho study of tho Soripluros, and giving more hood 
to tho maxims of tho philosojihcrs than to tho laws of God. More¬ 
over,’’ ho arlrls, "wo find that a most dotostablo custom has 
invaded all or most sobools of learning, to swoar thoir disciples 
novjg to oontnidiot Aristotle, Boethius, Thomas Aquinas, or 
whoovor olao may bo their scholastic god, from whom, if there 
ho any that differ so much as a nail’s hreadth, him they proclaim 
a scandalous heretic, a criminal against the holy scioucGS, fit 
only to be consumed in five and flames.’’ Ho urges, accordingly, 
his apology, if ho should soom to speak too bitterly against somo 
Bcioncos ai)d thoir professors. " How impious a piooo of tyranny 
it is to make oaptlvo tho wits of students to fixed authoi's, and 
to deprive thoir disciples of tho libortyof searching after and fol¬ 
lowing tho truth 1” 

Is not this admirable? Yot a man Mko this was accused 
of tbo lucano.st tricks of the charlatans and conjurors of 
that ago. A glorious ago it was, for all its errors,—glorious 
tbrougii tbo very men whom the next low-minded age turned 
into ridicule. In that ago, men like Cornelius and bis friends 
struggled b.ard to got-at truth; with c.arncst unworldly minds 
tlioy strovo to SCO through tho- thick Cimmerian darkness 
which bad so long cnvciopod tho region in which m.an’s best 
faculties should find oxorciso. Thoir gretetest diflicnlty was 
this, that they bad to find out for tbomselvos (and for ut) 
what was possible and what was inipos.siblo for them, with 
thoir limited means, to know. Great, noble, pure hearts 1 
How patient and w'isc with tbo best wisdom were many of 
that r.aco of experimental philosophers, now so glibly oon- 
demnod as vision.ary cnfliu.si.a.sts or mere impo.storR! How 
tnany of them worked on through life nnrewardod but by 
tho work itself; and that work but tbo work of an intelloo- 
tual navvy —digging out the rubbisli and laying tbo Icmnd- 
ation of tho beautiful palace of scienco, wbioli is now roar¬ 
ing its glorious pillars and beginning to reveal its true pro¬ 
portions to tbo patient imd bighly-giftcd cxpcrimontalists 
of this generation 1 The so-called dreams of the alolicinists 
may one day bo roalisod ; and schoolboys in the twentieth 
century may perform with case, that transmutation or re¬ 
daction. of metals which was tho tummvm honum of soiene.e 
in thq imagination of the wisest mop of tho sixteenth. I'he 
old philosophic alohetnists did a good stroke of tho.worlfl’,s 
work, and the world is beginning to understand it. Use¬ 
less os most of thoir labours seem to bo, they were yet in- 
dispensable; bccauso it is clearly a,Jiart of the Divine pl.an 
for man’s life that wo should learn with groat pains many 
unnecessary thitigs, in order to ascertain what things aro 
really of importance. We forgot who was tho wiso man 
who has said this truth in better language. 

Cornelius was a Rosicrucian ; ono of that Christian bro- 
tberhood of philosophers who fought with all weapons, 
secretly and. openly, against *tu])i(lity, ignorance, sensu¬ 
ality, and worldly vices. The Rosicrucians receive theii* 
just praiso at tho hands of Mr. Morloy. They were origin¬ 
ally real pliilosophors, actively seeking and communieatiiig 
wisdom, ofton following false lights, but doing so with pure 
hearts and lives. 

Cornelius was throe tiroes married. Bus two first wives 
were all that he could desiro, though the first was the 
superior woman. His last wife was bod in every way, and 
he was obliged to divoroo her. By the two first ho had 
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children. Through his opponents, the dignitaries of the Eo-' 
man Ghurch, he was deprived of hvery appointment which 
ho wos able to obtain by his learning and uncommon en¬ 
dowments. priven from city to city, without means of 
supporting his motherless children, embittered by the cruel 
malevolehco of his foes, Cornelius, during the last years of 
his life, is a melancholy testimony to the instability of hu- 
iijan fortune. Ho died alone, of care and want, away from 
his children, and ignorant (as the world is to this day) of 
what was to bocomo of them. A scurrilous epitaph was in¬ 
scribed by the monhs on his tombstone at'Grenoble. 

Cornelius appears to great advantage in his .domestic 
and social relations. Ilis friends and his wives IbVod and 
honourod him above all men. Aprotty picture of his hpuse. 
hold may bo conjured up by rending the following passage 
in Mr. Morloy’s book. How much it tolls flf the goodness 
and alfoctionate disposition of tho philosopher I ^ 

" While Agi-ippn was away from homo attending a wealthy 
patient (iangorotisly ill at Mechlin, his secretary wrote' home- 
nows to liim. His little wife—no rare thing in those days— 
could neither write nor road. Tho tone of these letters, in whioh 
oven tlio scribe writes afTootionatoly, shows how peacefully and 
pleasantly his home was ordered. Let ns dwell upon it, for it 
IS the last glimpse of his ha])piness that wo shall have, Tho 
wife liad l)Qon in weak health since her last confinement. ‘All 
is safe at homo,’ ran one of tho reports; ‘your wifo bocomoa 
stronger and stronger ovory hour; tho children aro happy, 
chirrup, laugli, and grow. Mary,’ (that was tho nurse, c<aUed 
in the housohold Mary tho Greater; thoro was anotlier little 
maid, called by hor master Mary tlio Loss) ‘Mary sedulously 
watches over yonr wife’s health ; Tarot, Franza, Musa, with tho 
cououbinea,’ (those aro his dogs) ‘day and night make them- 
Bolvos lioard, and threaten torture against thieves; but they trot 
BO constantly about the lawn that I fear lest they be changed 
from dogs to garden deities, or husbandmen, or at any rate, phi- 
losopbors,—that is to say, of tho academic sort. For the rest of 
tho company hero, the nurse nurses ; Hercules’ (a man-servant) 
‘ishorouloau; Aurelius works in tho laboratory. All, in fact, 
goes well. I sot at rest your notary, who came here in your ■ 
nnmo. I wonder that you did not give mo any kind of hint about 
him. Every tiling else I have done to tho host of my ability. 
Your wifo bids mo write this that you may address yourself WStK 
on easier mind to tho hoaling of your patient, and be able 
come back to lier tho sooiior. She wishes you fortune, hoalth, 
and all tho happiness you ask, and dosiros to bo very much oom- 
mendod to you. Agrippa replied in the same tone,—these letters 
were passing in the middle of July,—especially inquired about 
the progress of a slow distillation that he had loft behind him to' 
watched oarefully in his laboratory, and, in a postscript, said 
that if the young servant to be sent by the master of the oratory 
oamO’ he was either to be received into the house, or sent to him 
at Moohhn. ‘Your most ancient wifo, Mary tho Greater, and 
tho host of dogs salute you,’ was the answer. ‘ We wore on the 
point ofaittiiig down to dlnuor when your note was brought; 
how sweot It made tho dinner of your little wifo it is beyond mv 
speech to tell.’ ” j j 

Who can believe, after reading such things, that Cornelius 
Agnppa was a man whose memory tho world should will¬ 
ingly lot die? His was not a very great and original mind; 
but ho was a philosopher and n trutli-seekor. Ho was not 
a mM who practised tho arts necessary to succeed in the 
world, and bo honoured of men. 



THE CONVALESCENT TO THE PHYSICIAN. 
A SONNET BY SYDNEY DOBELL. 


PwBRD, by whose cancelling hand did fate forgive 
Her debtor, and rescribb her stem award,— 

0, with that happier light wherein I live 
May all'thine idler-years be sfumed and starred t 
May God, to whom my dkily bliss I give 
In tribute, add.it to thy day's reward, 

^d n^e uhoatrent joy may'st thou receive 
Celestial sterling 1 Ay, and thou shalt thrive 


Even by my vanished woes: for as the sea 
Benders its griefs to heaven, which fall in rains 
Of sweeter plenty on the happy plains. 

Bo have my tears exhaled; and may it bo. 

That from tho favouring skios my lifted pains 
Descend, 0 friend, in blessings upon thee 1 


THE WEDDING-DllESS. 

Bt MAKQUF.RIJE a. POWER, 
aornon or " bvsltk roausTsa.” 


“ So tho year’s dona with I 
(Lovt mt/or evert) 

All March began with, 

April'e endeavour; 

May-wreatha that honnd mo 
J une needs must sever; 

Now snows fall around me, 

Oiienchlng June's fever 
(Low me far ever /).'* 

“ Av, lovo mo for ever!" The poor soul closed the Iiook that 
lay open on her knee, and, through tears that niado the 
landscape swim, looked out of tho lattice by wliich she was 
sitting. 

It was early autumn—autumn at the time it is sobered 
but not yet saddened by the thought that winter is coming. 
From tlio casement, round which clustered heavy masses of 
odorous clematis, spread, in tho foreground, a little lovely 
garden, ohockored with sun and shade and glowing flowers, 
among which the brown bees foamed all through the bright 
hours, while beyond, a broad, blue, distant landscape stretched 
itself away to the far horizon. 

In the quiet room within all was hushed and still as 
without; such a pretty room, so English, so peaceful, so 
homely, j'ot with such a touch of elegance in its simple old- 
fashioned arrangements. Its polished oak ftiriiituro, its dark 
wainscoting, its Indian china cups and bowls, its wide fire¬ 
place with steel dog-irons, its deep latticed windows,—all 
belonged to a time gone by, and yet all were kept in a state 
of neatness and careful preservation, that made them as fit 
for service as on the day of their completion. 

In a comer, tho tall clock ticked its “ever never, never 
ever ” drowsily ; a blackbird sat still on his perch; a great 
tabby eatj that had long ago given over glaring at him, 
subdued, as it seemed, by tho paesionless atmosphere of the 
place, lay ■winking with her paws tucked under her; and the 
very flies ceased to buzz and torment os they are wont to 
do in autumn, once they get within the stilly precincts of 
the room. 

And outwardly quiet os the rest sat its mistress, looking 
out with unseeing eyes towards the horizon. 

She was one of those women of whom we have little 
exporienoe, but who our instinct tells us at a glance have 
survived a great sorrow that has altered their nature, and 
that is ever present with them as their shadow, which they 
have learned to boar from sheer necessity, hut which they 
have never accepted or got resigned to. She was not young, 
nor handsome, though she might ouco have been so. Her 
dress was dark, simple, strictly neat, and put on with that 
tmconscious taste and care that marks a sense of innate pro. 
priety and refinement, totally apart from vanity or the do- 
sire to attract; and her smooth dark hair, marked here and. 
there with a single thread of silver, was braided under her 
quiet white cap. 

“Ay, love me for ever!" she repeated, compressing her 
lips over her teeth till they become bloodless. “ The lost 
words I said to him the last night I ever looked on him. 0 , 
if I could but see him once more, tell him to his face, calmly, 
08 I could now, what a hell he has made of my life; how he 
•has turned the current of my nature, blaeted all that was 
best, nourished all that was worst in me, taken from mo 
the lovo and trust in God and man,— 0 , if I could do this, 
then I could die in peace, were it oven by his hand! Peace 1 
—for twenty years I have been pining for the only peaoe I 
can ever h(^ for—that of the grave, and it wiU not come. 








Now I know, that till I have seen him, spoken to him, cuned 
him, I cannot even die. But that thought is something to live 
for: it is a fearful thing, a life without an object. No Impe, 
no aim, no tangible desire, good or bad; and twenty years 
of this existence have proved too much for me, strong as I 
thought myself. I do not pray. God does not listen to the 
prayers of such as I am; and indeed I have no thought to 
ask any thing of Him. He has afflicted me too heavily; Ho 
has laid on me a burden He know I was not able to bear. I 
was proud; yes, and He has smitten me just where I could 
least endure to be smitten. 

‘ There may bo heaven, there must be hell ; 

Meanwhile there is our earth here—well! ’ ” 

She got up, replaced the volume of poems on tho shelf 
where it stood with several others, and, taking her knitting, 
began working with the outward placidity of one whom tho 
habit of strong selfcommand for years has enabled to per¬ 
form tho routine of daily occupation with ease and skill. 

Wo must go back two-and-twenty years. Esther Eyro 
was then eighteen, the only child of a rich farmer, who, as 
well as his wife, doted on her, and fully believed her to bo 
a marvel of all human perfootion. 

_ She was very pretty, not without cleverness, proud, 
wilful, headstrong, though possessed of qualities that rea¬ 
sonable and wholesome culture would have nurtured into 
virtues. Her affeotiops were deep and strong; she was 
generous, unsjlflsh, sincere, and self-devoted. 

But this culture was denied her. Every oaprioe of hers 
was accepted; every wish gratified, every word and act toler¬ 
ated, if not applauded; and worst of all, perhaps, she re¬ 
ceived that dMgerous degree of education which calls into 
play a woman's vanity and love of display,^Ipch renders 


her unfit for tho exorcise of simple duties, and leaves her 
mind as uncultivated as before. She nequired, in short, a 
smattering of accomplishments at a provincial boarding- 
school, and at sixteen returned to her father’s house, a gen¬ 
teel miss, utterly unsuited to take her place in any station in 
society. 

Poor Esther 1 her motto might have been, “ I know no¬ 
thing, and despise all tilings"—all things, at least, within her 
reach. Profoundly ignorant herself, she had no patience for 
the ignorance of those around her. Bhe turned up her nose 
at all homely interests, occupations, and pleasures; and she 
had no resources within herself to supply her with others. 
Tho consequence was, an endless pining for a change of po¬ 
sition, a discontented longing after excitement of any kind, 
above all, a craving to enter that paradise of fools of tho 
middle class yclept genteel society; that moan, trifling, 
struggling, truly vulgar medium between tho society of tho 
unpretending grade, which comprises all who lionestly and 
simply gain their bread by their labour, of whatever nature 
that labour he,—a class from which it originally sprang, and 
which it affects to despise,—and that of tho upper walks in 
tho social scale, the members of which, in turn, despise and 
ridicule it, while it seeks to ape their ideas and manners in 
preposterous caricatures, and cringes at the feet that con¬ 
temptuously spurn it. 

And thus two years of Esther’s life passed after her re¬ 
turn from school. 

During this period she had had various opportunities of 
marrying well, and settling in tho position to which she 
was born; hut such a destiny was, of all others, the one 
least suited to her ambition. The farmers’ sons who sought 
her alliance had coarse hands, talked agriculture, and could 
not, any one of them, sing Haynes Bailey’s ballads. She 
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must huti) ft BftntUiman, thnt i* to wy, a man who porformod 
no manual employroant to earn a Uvollhood, and who was 
cminenUy |(ent«of; Bather’* notion* of a gontloman going 
little beyond thoee limit*, 

And at ths ond of tho two year* *ho found a gentleman 
siicli aa lior dream* hod prosontod. 

■Tame* Stowoll wa* the *on of a man who had hegim 
life as a small attonmy In a country town, who had scraped 
together—no matter now—a oertain capital, and who had 
liiiishod by establishing himaelf aa a monoy-lending lawyer 
in London. Tlio trade throve, and tho older Stowoll, in order 
to soouro a eonsiderotlon tliat would insure a fraali supply 
of clients, adojiti'd a stylo of vulgar luxury that, to a oertala, 
degree, achieved his purpose. 

ills son soon ontitripjwd him in the cmirso ho had 
ad<)])tod. (iooil-Iooking, plansihle, and with * pooullar to- 
lent for suiting Ijiriisnlf to the ideas, peculiarities, and weak- 
nesses of tlioso with whom ho came In cont.act, James 
iSfinvell twisted and wUoodlcd and wonneil himself into tho 
KiH'ioty of tho youth of a clos* eonsidorahly above his own. 
(imulng, tho turf, and other such nraiahlo device* for the 
di8)«!rBion of money .and credit, soon made very consideN 
alila breaches in the Stowoll possessions, and led to an inter- 
vie.w between tho father and son, wliioli terminated in tiio 
former .assuring tlie latter, by no means politely, but very 
cncrgetioally, tlmt lliu present debts of honour (so called) 
once paid, ho, the son and licir, must contrive as lui best 
could to live on a certain, ond not very liberal ollow- 
nnee. 

Of course James Stowoll b.ad not tho slightest notion of 
living on any thing of the kind, and fresh debts wevo con¬ 
tracted, wWoh Btowcll senior resolutely deermed to Jiay. 
The oansegweneo Wfti, that James found the atmosphere, of 
London, Newmarket, and Goodwood, wholly unsuited to lii,s 
constitution, for tho time being at least, .and tiiat lie con- 
Bi<lL'red the air of Iftirkstdre (there is a good deal to bo <!onc 
there in the horse-doaliiig line) likely to bo of some service 
to him. 

iSo lo yorlcshire bo went, and somcliow fell in with Es- 
tlier ICyre. 

Time.s must have been very bard indeed, or the notion of 
marrying a fanner’s d.augbter would have been tlic very 
last to have entered tlic liead of our hero. | 

However, lliey tuere hard, mid the notion therefore found I 
admiusiou. It was an idea tliat cost nothing to t.ake into 
consideration : notliing bettor at.jiresont loomed in the hori¬ 
zon. Ho might try llie thing cauliou.sly, and if tlio hope of 
a more favourable or sati,sfaelory presented it¬ 

self, James Rtowell was not the man to let any foolisU con- 
sideratiuns, anj' qiiixotio .scruples, interfere in his arrange¬ 
ment of .aH'iiirs. 

Ho Ksther Kyre's little fortune w.as soon, in imagination, 
stowed in the very empty pockets of our youthful adven¬ 
turer; and to I'lHtlier hci'seif, aa tho ki>y of the coffer, nothing 
lcs.s, he began to pay assiduous court. 

And so at last she bad found the, prince wlio was io free 
bar from bondage! This was perliaps I'lstlmr’s first tliought. 
If may soom strange that tiie earliest impressiou of a girl 
of eighteSTi should bo a selfish and a worldly one. But 
I think most people who have carefully studied life, and 
bought their experieneo thereof, will h.avn diseovere.d the 
mistake which exists in supposing that it is ever in early 
youth that the most pure and unworldly and golden-age 
ideas are uppermost. 

Early youth craves pleasure, excitement, the onjoymeuts 
that proceed from tho lust of tho eye, the gi'atiflcation of 
the senses, as children prefer butterflies to nightingales; and 
all that? tends to insure it these fancied treasures it grasps 
at eagerly. A few years later, tho dormant soul awakes, 
and dcra.ands possessions of more solid worth. It learns 
that Love walkirtg in tho mire may he happier than Indif¬ 
ference in a- carriage,—that a tetc-U-tHe over tho fire may 
possess charms such os the crowd in tho hall-room never 
know,—and that certain words of earnest heart-spoken prose 


may *oHnJ incomparably sweeter than the strains of all the 
prima dontutt in civilised Europe. 

But in the meanwhile, boforo the woman's heart h,as 
awakened. It Is apt to think complacently of being Mrs. 
So-and-so, with n house of its own, and freedom to come and 
go, and dross itself, without mamma’s dictation and papa’s 
grumbling at its milliner’s hills. 

The hour of waking is ever a critical one, ond generally 
dooldoB a woman’s destiny; for it is not all women—far 
from it—who over do come to^jjlio second birth, that of the 
heart and sonl. Those, tho many, that are not destined to ! 
arrive thereat possess the same notions, somewh.at hardened, 
somewhat solidlfiod, somewhat more materialised even, at I 
tho ond of thoir oaxeer than at tho beginning. \ 

Esther began by admiring James HtoweU immensely, mid 
by being extremely pleased and flattered liy ids marked at¬ 
tentions. Such a man was not often mat with in tho society 
to whicii she belonged, but in whose circle she felt horscif 
degi-aded by moving; and vanity was tho first soiitimenL j 
awakened in her breast. | 

Hoon this gave place to a real and Intense afTcctioii, into 
whicli she rushed with the headlong impetuosity that marked I 
lier chaniclcT, Stowel! saw his aclvantago at once, and sure 1 
of her,—-for liko many wonieii, proudly intraetahle in .all j 
other relations Of life, she was ready to bo inado tlio slave j 
of a lover,—he began ploying a game of fast and loose that i 
hound her yet more to him, from the imsoeurity of her tenure, 
at the same time that it rendered a witlidrawal on Ids part, 
should he deem it advisable to adopt such a course, all the 
easier. 

Finally, tho spccul.atious in horseflesh, that priiicip.ally 
led to Ids bending liis stejis to that jr.irt of tlio country, not 
proving so snecc.s.sful as he hoped, aod duns liecoming dan¬ 
gerously impatient, lio fiidslied by making up Ids mind to I 
projiosc to tlio farmer’s daughter. What her reply to tho 
jiropoaition was need not of course bo stated, Tho views of 
her father, however, were not quite tho same as her own. 
Apart from ids blind afl’eotion for Id.s daughi.er, Mr. Eyre 
wa.s a siilTleieiitly sbrewd .and sen.siblc man, and inindi of 
ivliat lie saw and licard of young Htowcll led him to mis¬ 
trust ld,s motives and Idm.self, and to look on tho nol iou of 
Ids becoming the husband of Esther with any thing hut 
sati.sfaetioii. 

For this emergency our hero w.as quite prepared; but ho 
well know Esther’s influence in tho household:—on it he 
counted, and on it he worked, exciting the eldvalry and 
flattering tho pride of the poor foolish girl, by laying all bis 
cau.se in licr hand.?, and leaving lier to fight out tho domestic 
liattlo .alone. Aa usual, she cotiqnorod by alternate prayers 
and rcproaelics, ontroa(io3 and sulks; and very unwillingly 
indeed, and with sorrow and mistrust, w.as tlie paternal cou- 
BCiit accorded. 

And so the wedding-day was fixed, and tho wedding- 
dress ordered ; and Esther was perfectly happy. 

It was tlio night before that great ond memor.able day, 
and .James Stowell spent the evening as usu.al with bis bridc- 
cleet. Things having come to a crisis now, tlio father had 
resolved lo make tho best of tho matter. Tlie mother, who 
saw only with her daughter’s eyes, good woman, and had 
never thoroforo objected to the matoli, was shining in tho 
rofleeted radiance of her child’s felicity; and Estlior was loo 
deeply happy to bo demonstrative of her joy. 

At half-past ton, a lato hour for the farm, James Stowoll 
rose to go, and Esther aocompaniod him to tho porch, linger¬ 
ing over the last “ Good night.” It was June, with June’s 
white moonlight and faint night-winds stirring tho climb¬ 
ing roses in tlie trellis, and bringing tho breath of new-made 
hay from the meadows. Apensivencss stole over her, which 
James tried to laugh away ; sentiment sat ilk on him, and 
it was always tho last resource to wddeh he resorted. Nay, 
any one hut that poor blind girl might have seen there was 
a touch of raillery and even inipationco in his mode of treat¬ 
ing her. 

“Good night, my dear,” he said; “you must let mo he 
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off now; for I have letters to write, a quontity of things 
to do, before I can get to bed. Don’t you lot yourself be 
getting into the dolefuls, my little wife ; that’s right 1” as 
she looked up smilingly at the magic syllable. “ Keep up 
your spirits, and bo looking in beauty to-morrow, do you 
iiiind ? Good nightand he kissed her hastily, and was 
off without replying to the last words she whispered in his 
ear; 

“ I.ovo mo for over I" 

The raoiTOw came, and Bather was up and dressed in her 
bridal attire, and prepared to start for the church. Shall I 
confess it? even then a little touch of vanity, ofeonsjpous 
siip(!i'iority over her somewhat awed and deeply-admiring 
bridesmaids, over the good simple people assembled to the 
wedding, bad its ])laco beside the deep love, tbo solemn 
sense of tho duties of her new position, in her mind. 

A letter was brought lifcr, and she paled and started at 
.sight of the well-known hand. 

“My dear Eslber,’’ it ran, "mattoi's, which it is impossible 
for mo to explain at tlus ftionieut, voudor it ivdispensahle for 
mo to go to town by tliis inoniing's mall. How unfortunate ! 
I’ll write as soon as I can, but I don’t know when that may bo. 
Koop up your spirits. * Yotirs affectionately, 

J. Stowecl.’’ 

No date, no addntss given, no means of communication 
.afforded, no hope liel<l out, and for regret — “How unfor¬ 
tunate !’’ 

Slio felt tlic bitter mockery of every word in the very 
inmost recesses of her soul; she knew at once that all was 
over for over, that there was iiotliiiig to bo done or Imped 
for, or wondered at even; and in an instant tliero pa.sscd be¬ 
fore lior opened eyes a vision of those tlioiiaand minute in¬ 
stances of hcartlos,sncs.s and indifference on his part that 
bad hitherto csca])od her. 

Slie took off her wedding-dress, and p.ackod it in a. little 
trunk quietly and silently. All the other relics and tokens 
of this shattered love—tliey were neither costly nor many 
— she hnrnt with his few letter.s; and then .she announced 
to her p.arciits that she mo,ant to leave tho place for ever. 
I’rayers and tears having failed to fnovo her, she wmit, ac¬ 
companied by her mother, to an .aunt in Hondon, with whom 
she remained, visited constantly by her ]iaTents, till (heir 
death, followed by that of her solo remaining relative, left 
her to take up her abode alone in the world. 

At the age of thirty she came, a gi'avo, staid, raiddle- 
ngod woman, to settle in tho cottage where I have fust de¬ 
scribed her; and here, under the maiden name of her mother 
and aunt,—for she had cast aside her own with every other 
vestige of the past, except tho wedding-dress, fading and 
yellowing in tho trunk,—she resided with a little servant- 
maid; slmrming all society, all companion.ship, without a 
friend or an interest in the wide world, and finding in the 
monotonous routino of her every-day employments, per¬ 
formed only for herself, varied with a little desultory read¬ 
ing, somotimcs.of good books, sometimes of had ones, a very 
insuflieiont resource agoinst the wearing hittorness of her 
spirit. 

Truly "it is not good for man to ho alone,” when.tho 
solitude is peopled only by such phantoms as those that 
crowded round Esther’s hearth; and worst of all it is for 
any human creature to abdicate the duties, hopes^^ahours, 
and sympathies that God in mercy gives to every one of 
us, liowover barren his lot. 

Wo all grow bettor or worse as wo got on in life, softer 
or liai'der, Esther Eyre got worse and harder. 

Of all the relies of the past, Esther had reserved but one 
her wedding-dress. It seemed strange that among tho 
sowemra connected with that past, that which of all others 
wo* calculated the most to recal tho agonising pain and 
mortiffcation of her life should he the sole" one to he pre¬ 
served. But it was done in that very intention. 

^ As she took it off on the day tlu^ was to have been ber 
bridal one, she made a silent vow to keep it prooiously as a 
memorial of that suffering, and tho hatred to which it had 


given rise; so that if ever a day came when tho recollection 
of wlmt she had undergone should soften in her heart, a 
look at it should steel her again. In tho little black trunk, 
in which her hands had that day placed it, it now hay ; and 
often—not that there was any need to revive the cankering 
bitterness of her soul—she would, when alone, unlock tho 
box and gaze at the poor, cvnslied, yellow garment, once so 
fresh and pure, and mu.so and bitterly philosophise over it. 
This was generally at night; for her nights wero often sleep¬ 
less, and when the vexed spirit refused to lot tho body rest, 
she would rise from her bed, open tho trunk, look long at 
its eontouts; then closing it, and restoring the key to its 
usual place under her pillow, return to her weary conoh to 
brood over her wrongs and her sufhirings till daylight. 

' And this was the life she had led fur years, and tho life 
she looked to ieading, without change or break or imjirovo- 
mont or mitigation, till tho day should come, might it be far 
or near, that woui<l call her away, she gave no thouglit 
whither,/ 

Latterly, however, a new thought had dawned upon her, 
—a feverish desire, vague in form, intense in degree, to soo 
her former lover, accuse him of his perfidy, and relievo hef 
long pent-up concentrated suffering by pouring it out, not 
in the hope of gaining pity or sympathy, but as a relief to 
tlic hitter burning hatred and vengoanee that devoured her. 

For years she had hoard nothing of Iiim ; she knew not 
if he wero alive or dead; she had no ))OS.siblc mean.s of com¬ 
municating with him, or of obtaining information concern¬ 
ing him; but tho p.assionale de.siro for this supremo occasion 
worked ill her a siqier.stitious conviction tliat it would ho 
brought obout, and to it she looked daily with strengthening 
assm’aiico. 

And this was (ho only hope and aim she had given to 
her cxistem'o. 

“ And you sh.all see bow tlio devil spends 
'riio tiro Gnd gave for other ends.” 

Tlic drow.sy clock bad slowly .sfriiek eleven when Esther 
left the hushed and quiet little room to go to Iier bedroom, 
wliieli aiijoincd it. 

TIiu white wiiidow-cin'tains had been left open, and tho 
luonniicain.s lay still and spectro-like on the bed. She opened 
tho lattice and looked out. Though the season was dill’erent, 
the aspect of the night was strangely like that of the ono 
when, upwaiahs of twenty years ago, she had last parted 
with .Tamos Stowell; there was the same repose, the same 
pure light; and while she gazed witli hard dry eyes, a breeze 
brought the same perfume of iiew-iiiowii hay, of which tho 
second crop was ripening. 

“ Love mo for over !’’ 

her parting words that night, how strangely h.ad they come 
before her again this very day! Did all this mean any thing? 
I’crliaps so. 

It was past twelve when she went to bed, and near day¬ 
light before she fell into a deep slumber. 

From this a faint noise, yet more, a vague consciou.siiess 
of some unusual presenoo, disturbed her, and, without mov¬ 
ing, she opened her eyes; they fell on the figure of a man, 
whoso hack was to her, and who was stealthily cng'iigcd in 
forcing the lock of tho little trunk that contained the wed¬ 
ding dress. 

Her nerves were hard, and she saw all the d.atigers and 
ail the requirements of tho position at once ; so she lay mo¬ 
tionless, watching him, and striving to regulate her breath¬ 
ing' so that he might not become conscious of her waking,^ 
assured that when he perceived what wero the contents of 
tho box, ho would, if not disturbed, retire without injuring 
her. 

At last tho lock yiedded, and the lid was opened; tha 
man paused, evidently disappointed; then silently raising 
the dress, he began (0 search underneath it. Nothing 1 Ha 
rose froni his kllocs^ and turned towards the bed. Tho pale 
light of tho night-lamp fell on both their faces as their eyes 
met, and they recognised cacli other. 
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Like a vengeful spectre, Esther ruse in her bed, her face 
ghastly, her teeth gleaming from between her strained lips, 
livid circles round her glaring eyes. 

“Then the time hat come for our meeting!” she said. 
“Traitor, robber 1 truly you have worked out your destiny! 
0,1 have thirsted, craved, yearned for this moment; and 
now it has come, I cannot find words to convey one-tenth 
part of the hatred, the loathing, I have for you I It was not 
enough that you robbed my youth of love, hope, peaeo, 
home, happiness; that you trod my pride under foot; that 
you made me a by-word in my own place; that you turned 
every wholesome feeling in nio into venom; that you drovo 
me forth from hearth and kindred;—this could not suffice 
you; but now you come, a midnight thief and house¬ 
breaker, to steal my wrotohed substance 1 Yes, look at that 
dress!—my bridal-dress!—such a wedding-garment is fit, in 
sooth, to introduce mo into heaven, is it not?” and she 
laiigiiod a fearful laugh, sitting up in the bed with pointing 
finger. 

“At all events,” she went on, “you have now given me 
the means of exercising material vengeance on you. Yes, 
iny lover! yes, my betrothed! the country-girl you spurned 
did not die. of love for your sweet sake. She has lived to—” 

A wild choking yell interrupted her speech, as Stowell, 
seizing her throat, forced her down on tho bed, crushing the 
pillow over her head, till sound and movement had entirely 
ceased. Then ho removed them, and saw the blackened 
visage with its starting eyeballs glaring up at him, but 
fixed and sightless. 

A few weeks later, tho county-papers announced the 
execution of James Stowell, with an account of his career, 
for the wilful murder of Mrs. Esther Eyre, an elderly lady 
of somewhat eecontric habits, who had long resided at 

Linloy,-shire, under an assumed name; the adoption of 

which could only bo accounted for by her general singularity 
of deportment, there being nothing to conceal in her perfectly 
tranquil and blameless life. 


SOLDIEE, POET, ANI> BEGGAE. 


ScuiT.LEK, in his poem “The Sharing of tho Barth,” relates 
bow, after tho husbandman, the merchant, tho abbot, and 
tho king had claimed and received their respective portions, 
last of all the poet came, and found that nothing remained 
for him; and that Jove, then, pitying his grievous despair, 
graciously invited him to cuter the heavenly abodes as often 
as be would. Hence it is, perhaps, that Fortune seems ever 
to have hod a peculiar spite against poets. While she has 
showered down rewards and honours upon statesmen, war¬ 
riors, and churchmen—for them, the eldest-born of the crea¬ 
tion, sho has a dark and frowning face. Who docs not know 
the old story?—Hanto exiled, threatened with tho stake, and 
dying of grief and disappointment; Marlow slain in a quarrel 
by a jealous rival; Massinger living in poverty, and buried 
as “a stranger;” Otway suffocated by the bread which 
charity had bestowed to save him from starvation; Savage 
yielding up his last breath in a prison, and indebted to his 
gaoler for a gra*; Chattorton, famine-smitten and desperate, 
choosing self-murder rather than beggary. Suoh are a few 
names only from tho long list of those whom the world hat 
“ willingly let die;” and whom it has afterwards striven to 
bring to life again by the vain oblations of a tardy homage. 

There is another notable instance of life-long martyrdom, 
another witness to tho truth that poets must 

“ Learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 

We speak of Luis de Camoens, at once the glory and the 
shame of tho country which gave him birth,—soldier, poet, 
and beggar. Surely it must 1^ he to whom Beattie referred 
in those well-known lines of “ Tho Minstrel 

" Ah, who can tell how many a soul sublime 
Has felt the influence of muignant star. 

And waged with fortune an eternal war !” 


Tho very time and place of Camoens’ birth are unknown. 
It is conjectured that he first saw tho light in the year 1525. 
His parents were poor,—^for they had had no lucky vontui-o 
in tho golden Indies, — and proud, for noble blood flowed 
in their veins. Yet, though oppressed by genteel poverty, 
they sent Luis to the University of Coimbra, whore he 
seems to have read to some purpose. He thoroughly mas¬ 
tered the Greek and Roman mythologies, of which know¬ 
ledge he afterwards made ample use in his great poem. He 
studied also classic history, little more trustworthy than 
the mythology. Ho not only read, but wrote. There is 
very good evidence to prove that he joined in tho general 
admiration for Petrarch’s iZime; for he composed sonnets, 
and fell in love, though the latter aceomplishment was not 
fully displayed until after he had left Alma Mater. 

lluring his residence at Coimbra, Louis attempted to 
gain tho friendship of Ferreira; but the “ Horace of Por¬ 
tugal,” who deemed no poetry worthy the name which was 
not polished down to the last degree of smoothness, treated 
our ardent student with contempt. For some years this 
disdain seemed justified. Camoens was unknown, unnoticed; 
Ferreira was winning “golden opinions from ail sorts of 
people.” Posterity has somewhat altered this judgment. 
Horace II. has probably never been hoard of by some of our 
readers, while the author of tho lAtsiad is mentioned with 
Dante, Tasso, and Cervantes. 

Luis soon beeame anxious to sec more of life than a quiet 
old university city was able to show. So, from Coimbra be 
proceeded to IJsbon. There ho fell in love with Dona Ca- 
tharina do Atayde. Tlio.so who aro interested in tlic “ loves 
of the poets ” will like to bo told the day and the plaoe of the 
first meeting of these lovers. This has been the subject of 
a close investigation ; from which it appears tliat it was at 
a church in IJsbon, and on a Good Friday, or the preceding 
eve, probably in tho year 1545, that certain bright eyes met 
each other and flashed unconscious sympathy. Behold 
them, dear reader,—this young man and this maiden,—spec¬ 
tators of tho most solemn rites of tho most solemn fast of 
their church. Yet, though spectators, every thing is for¬ 
gotten. All passes before them like an unremembered 
dream. Tho supplications of the priest draw from them no 
response. The low wail of the Miterere rises unheeded. 
They see not the multitude on bended knee, nor tho curling 
incense filling the vast vault with its cloudy wreaths. He 
with “ saffron” hair and honest frank countenance, as yet 
free from grief’s deep furrow and war’s cruel scars; she with 
“soft radiant gentle eyes” and “unclouded air—they can¬ 
not choose but look and love. 

Luis never did any thing by halves. Where any other 
lover would have made sonneteering but one of his employ¬ 
ments, or perchance amusements, Camoens made these mu¬ 
sical utterances of his affection his sole occupation. His 
passion uplifted him from every other thought. Ho re¬ 
nounced all literary and worldly exertions. How an idle 
young man who is both a lover and a poet would spend his 
time is not hard to guess. There is another problem not 
quite so easily solved: how did our hero support himself? 
Spite of Sir John Suckling's dictum, that 

" Love's a camelion that lives on meere ayre, 

And Burfets when it comes to grosser fare,” 

we cannot help supposing that Luis lived on something be 
side this atmospheric diet. 

However that may be, Luis got into trouble. “ His at¬ 
tachment,” says Sismondi, “ gave rise to some unpleasant 
circumstances, in consequence of which he received an order 
to leave Lisbon.” 

Critics have not been able to discover what these “ un¬ 
pleasant circumstances” were. We hear of an “ indiscre¬ 
tion,” but no farther. Catharine was one of the ladies of the 
court; and doubtless the laws of etiquette were very rigid. 
This, throws doubt upon another point. Did Catharina really 
love.Lui 8 ? _ Here writers are not agreed, though the best 
authorities incline to think she did; there is even mention 
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made of a oertain fillet wherewith she hound her hair, which 
she presented to her lover. This was the first and last favour 
which she granted. Luis was banished to Bantarem; where 
be strove to assuage the pangs of absence by incessant out¬ 
pourings of sonnets. Yet every line, we are told, did but 
add fuel to the flame, and at the same time increased the 
danger of his situation. 

At length, finding this mode of life become unbearable, 
discovering, too, that his passion had powerful opponents 
to contend with in the lady’s parents, who were rich as well 
as high-born, all the man rose up. within him and rebelled 
against tliis ignoble thraldom, ^lete were foes to bo fought, 
and here was a soldier ready to do battle with the fiercest 
of them. Here he might win renown, and with renown his 
love: 

" The warrior for tho true, the right. 

Fights in Love’s name. 

Tlio lovo that lures him from that fight 
Lures him to shamo.” 

So he joins tho fleet then employed against the African 
enemy; and like Maud’s lover, rendered valiant and loyal 
by true affection, he sets forth ready to face tho sternest 
trials, willing to meet death itself. 

But though Luis became a soldier, he did not cease to be ! 
a minstrel, lie entered upon his new life with no little 
pride. Ho felt that ho united the characters of hero and 
poet. At length, after long cruisiugsin the Mediterranean, 
he saw war in earnest. A battle took place before Ceuta. 
He fought as a bravo knight, a true poet, a faithful lover, 
should fight. But fortune, who had hitherto shown herself 
very little propitious, afflicted him with a sore disaster. A 
cannon-ball struck tho deck whore ho was standing. A 
thousand splinters flew up in all directions; one fragment 
struck him in the right eye. Thenceforth he was deformed 
and semi-blind. 

After the battle ho returned to Lisbon, thinking that his 
services might procure him some employment; but in vain. 
One project after another was tried without success, and his 
scanty resources daily dwindled away. The eastern world 
seemed the only field open to him. He had no wish to go 
thither, for he deemed it “ the grave of every honest man 
but, with an indignant protest against tho country which 
had treated him with such ingratitude, ho left all that was 
dear in the old world, and turned his face towards the rising 
sun. I 

In tho spring of 165.'), a little fleet sailed down the Tagus, 
under the command of Commodore Fernando Alvarcs Cabral. 
Tho San Bento, in which Camoons had embarked, was tho 
only ship which reached its destination. The throe other 
vessels foundered long before they reached Goa. In this for¬ 
tune seems to have manifested unwonted kindness ; but the 
“ injusta noverca” was merely preserving her step-child for 
future miseries. 

Luis landed at Goa in September, and at once cast about 
for an employment. Yet oven in this land of untold wealth 
ho was destined to taste tho bitterness of being “ out of 
work." His heart did not fail, for ho was a brave man; 
bravo not only in fighting with an armed foe, but in wrest¬ 
ling with want and poverty. He encouraged himself in the 
words of the great Homan poet, who was hereafter to become 
his model: 

“ Tu no cede malis, sed contra audentior Ito,” 

After some little time, Camoons joined tho armament 
which, at the request of the king of Cochin, was sent by the 
Portuguese against the Pimenta Isles. The campaign was 
short and decisive; yet the victors suffered as severely from 
tho deadly climate as the vanquished from sword and gun. 
Next year Luis volunteered under Vasconoellos against the 
Bod Bea pirates. Ho passed the winter in the Isle of Ormuz, 
which was like “ the Garden of tho Lord" for riohness and 
beauty. Every thing around tended to soothe tho wounded 
spirits. Once more the pen was "taken up, once more a 
hnght vision flitted before him in well-remembered grace. 


Bpt oven in this voluptuous eastern paradise there was 
other work to do than sigh. While staying at Goo, Luis 
hod seen, with all the indignation and shame of a true 
patriot, the manifold abuses and corruptions of govo-nment. 
Too honest to be worldly wise, he wrote a bitter satire upon 
the governor and his lidministration: at least tho Bitpa- 
rate* na India (“ Follies in India") was considered very 
sharp at that time; though the reader of Bunch would find 
it difficult to discover where tho point lay. The viceroy 
felt sufficiently wounded; and to mark his high displeasure, 
banished Luis to the island of Macao, on tho coast of China, 
1566. Slight punishment indeed for a poor author who 
owned scarcely a moidoro'in the world. 

From Macao the exile, with sword in one hand, pen in 
tho other, made an excursion to the Moluccas; but in vain. 
Neither by soldiering nor by versifying was ho to'win this 
world’s riches. He returned to his place of banishment, and 
there obtained the office of“Provedor dos Dofunctos,” or 
commissary for tho effects of tho deceased. Tho profits of 
this appointment wore, we may believe, not very large, or 
they would never have fallen to his lot.' 

It is well for posterity that Camoens’ engagements wore 
not numerous. During the abundant leisure which remained 
to him, ho wrote the greater part of that poem, which, inas¬ 
much as it preceded by some years the Oertuaiemme Liberata 
of Tasso, was the first of modern epics. Ho had previously 
bestowed much time and attention upon it, and was now 
anxious to bring it to perfection. 

For five long years he wandered among the stupendous 
rocks and caverns of his prison. There is one particular 
grotto that still hears his name. Travellers describe tho 
varied landscape of forest, sea, and shore, as seen from 
thence, to bo beautiful beyond all fancy. Here Luis was 
learning “ in patience to abide,” was gaining day by day 

“The equal temper of heroic hearts 
Made woak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, but not to yield.” 

At tho end of the five years, Luis obtained penuission to 
return to Goa. On his way he had once again to wrestle with 
wind and wave. His ship foundered, he himself was scarcely 
saved by clinging to a floating plank. Of all his hardly- 
earned fortune, nothing was left him—nothing but his own 
dear child who was to hand down his name through most 
distant ages. Tho Luaiad was borne to land by its almost 
exhausted author, who, shivering and breathless, looked 
about for trace of human being. For once ho seems to have 
met with no little kindness from tho dwellers on tho Mecon 
river-side. 

Soon after Luis had returned to Goa, tho governor, who 
had been on friendly terms with him, loft India; and another 
Pharaoh arose who knew not Joseph. 

Our poet had not been in India many months, when his 
enemies (for enemies ho had, though apparently without 
reason) aeeused him of misappropriation and malversation 
of the funds which ho received in virtue of his office. He was 
arrested, and thrown into prison, in the year 1661. 

In canto vii. of tho Luaiad, the author makes a touching 
allusion to the hard trials which every where awaited him : 

“ Woes Buocooding woes, 

Belied my earnest hopes of sweet roposo ; 

In place of bays around my brows to shod 
Their sacred honours o'er my destined head. 

Foul calumny proclaimed the fraudful tmo. 

And left me mourning in a dreary gaol. 

Ho soon proved how unfounded were the assertions of his 
accusers. Yet, though no longer considered a criminal, tho 
prison-gates must stiU bo shut upon the debtor. His cre¬ 
ditor was a rich man, the debt was small. Luis besought 
‘the viceroy to liberate him. Even here, in this first request 
which he ever urged on his own behalf, there was no Own¬ 
ing, no servility; but a manly petition, coupled with a satire 
Upon his persecutor. » 

Once more at large, oxir haxo devoted himself again to 
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tlio groat pursuits of his life—jiootry and warfare. During 
tlio winter, the pen was rarely out of his hand; in tlio 
Bumratr, ho joined various expeditious, and allowed himself 
bravest among tho bravo. About this time, it is supposed 
that, having already lost his few nearest and dearest friends, 
lie received intelligeneo of the death of Gatharina. He had 
never ceased to cherish tho memory of that first meeting, 
when one form alone was visible amid tho crowd of oole- 
brating priests and kneeling worshippers. 

Ono ivould like to know more about this lady. History 
does not toll us wliolhor she died us Gatharina do Ataydo, 
or whether she took another name. Imagination would 
pieturo her remaining uiiwedded, refusing all ofi'ers of mar¬ 
riage, that she might dwell upon tho dear romembranee of 
her first and only love. But wiiethor a husband closed her 
dying eyes, or whether the name of Lnis do O.anioens was 
sighed by her last breath, to the poet himself sho was still 
the same, tender and true—his ideal during life, and now 
his giiardian-angol. 

'i’iie opus magtimn was at length eoiupletod. Its author 
know ils real value, and, hoping tliat others would know 
it too, determined to go hack to I’ortugal. There was but 
one lilndrauee. He hud no means to defray his passage. 

Just at this time, a seeming friend, tliough really basest 
among tho treacherous, Tedro Barreto by name, and re¬ 
cently .appointed governor of Sofala, invited Luis to accom¬ 
pany him to his now jiroviuco. He readily consented. Too 
lat(^, he found tliat all tlio fair promises which liad heon 
made to liim wero as false as fair; that Barreto had only 
boon anxious to retain the. bravo soldier-poet in his service, 
and having once ensnared him, treated him with contempt 
and all “tho insoloueo of ofilce.” 

In this condition of de])ondenee, Luis suffered more than 
under all his previous ill fortune. Beverly, and even a pri¬ 
son, wore easier to he borne than 

Tho oppressor’s wrong, tlio proud man’s contumely.” 

But friends ^vere at hand. Landing at 5?ofala, on their home¬ 
ward-bound journey, tliey offered Luis a free p.assago to 
Europe. Ho gladly assented. Not so (lovernur Bedro. He, 
finding liis jirey about to escape from his toils, arrested 
Camocns for a trumpery debt, but which lie knew tlie poet 
had not whcrovvithal to pay.. 

Tho friends, indignant at this manifold hiisr.ncss, suh- 
scribed the sum amongst them, and boro the prisoner off in 
triumph. Tins time there was no shiiiwrock, for Luis was 
to be preserved for the final act of the life-long tragod 3 ’. 

The Santa l'’u reached Lisbon in the year 15G9. After 
an abscuee of sixteen years, tho wanderer again sets foot 
upon lii.s native soil. How many other travellers were thus 
returning each day, laden witli tho lightest of all burdcn.s, 
iintidd piles of wealth 1 But no such good fortune had ho- 
fallcn our adventurer. For others, indeed, lie had sought 
favours ; for himself notliing. He scorned to use a venal 
pen, and always held up to ridicule or reju'oof corruptions 
in high places. Thus he came hack to his country as poor, 
indeed poorer, than when ho left it; only ho boro with him 
that whose worth could not ho couiitod in eurvent coin: ho 
luid sailed from IJsboii as tho serlhhlor of a few sonnets; 
he roturnocl to Lisbon as the author of tho Lusiad. 

But KUiTow and disappointmont await him here as in all 
other places. Tho capital is snntton with a sore disease. 
'J’lio plague is carrying off its hundreds of victims. No one 
is now in the mood to listen to pootry. Epics must give 
place to litanies, dirges, and funeral masses. It ia true that 
tho young King Sohastian did grant permission fur Luis to 
dedicate his work to Ins royal self. In 1572 the poem made 
its public ajrpearanoe. It even oxcited some attention, and 
passedTulo a second edition in the same year. Begal juu- 
nificeiioo granted a pension of, allowing for tho deoroasod 
value of money, twenty pounds* Surely Camoens must have 
been an ungrateful grunibler not to have been satisfied with 
BO generous a gift. He was not oontent* He even found it 
difiloult to “ make both ends meet.” I 


Worse than this, lio suffered a poor black servant, wlio 
had accompanied him from Imita, and who roinalned faithful 
to him through all these hard times, to go begging about 
the streets. Truly a most undignified proceeding for any 
one making pretensions to literary celebrity. Yet for all that, 
Saniho tooitld pace the thoroughfares, besooohing pasaers-hy, 
for tho love of tho Blessed Virgin and Child, to bestow a lew 
crumbs on Luis do Camoens. And who is Luis de Camoens ? 
Alas! not even tho poor black himself could have answered 
that question. Ho know only that Luis was a very good 
master, very poor, very kind, and nearly brokon-lveartod. 

Ono more soono ero iho curtain falls. The king, young 
and headstrong, is bout upon an expedition against Africa. 
His couiiBollora warn him of tho danger, Camoens besooehes 
him to rernuin at homo. In vain. Sebastian levies an army 
to fight against-tho Moor. Kniglils from all parts of Bor- 
tugai conic flocking to tlio royal standai-d. Tho proud host 
crosses over to Morocco. They fight, they fall, and with 
them the glory of Bortiigal. 

Camoens, who had endured so much personal and privato 
distros,s, could not sur^fVe the disgrace that had bufallen 
a country which was no fatherland for him. llo was seized 
with a violent fever, and then, wifeless, childles.S| friendle.ss, 
surrounded only by a few monks, ho dies in a publio ho.s- 
pital, 167 9. 

Shortly hoforo liisdeatli, lio wrote these toucliiiig word.'i: 
“ Who over heard that in BO small a theatre as that of a poor 
bed Fortune should wish toropresent such great coldnesses? 
And J, as if they were not sufficient, place myself at her 
side, because to endeavour to resist such ills would appear 
effrontery." 

Ijuis wa.s buried by charity. His shroud was borrowed, 
to be repaid witli hundredfold interest on tho day when the 
“ cup of cold water” sliall not he forgotten. 

Si.xteen years after this paujier-funeral, a certain seiiljitor 
wa.s ordered to erect a stivtuo to the memory of a certain Luis 
de Camoens, whom people were beginning to think was 
soniethiug of a poet after all. True, lie died in obscurity 
and poverty ; but ample amend,s can be made. Altcrnatidy 
persecuted lUid neglected in his life-time, still all can bo 
atoiicd fijr. 

True, the fathers have slain tho prophets; yet the sons 
will build llioir sepulelu'es. 


A FiJi-i- Buu.sb NKViiii WASTBn A FiuF.NO. All empty pur.so 
docs not easily find one. “ Tho best friends are in tho 
purse ,”—ISe heate Freunde etccken in die Hculcl ,—is a Ocr- 
luau view of the matter, somewhat too broadly expressed. 
Tiiero is less exaggeration in the Italian saying; “Lotus 
have florins, and we shall ho sure to fitlH cousins ,”—Ahliamo 
imr fiorini, clie trovaremo engini. 

Wai.teb K. Kelly. 



MISTRESS AND MAID. 


It is good and pleasant to see tho right relation existing 
between tlieso two members of tho social family. Why ia 
the eight so unfrequent? To which side belongs most 
blame ? 

“Bad servants” proverbially form a common theme of 
conversation among matrons; and bad mistresses wo no 
doubt discussed with equal freedom and emphasis in the 
kitchen. Often enough, it must be admitted, there is actual 
incapacity or ill-behaviour on the part of tho mwd. Among 
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a large proportion of tliis class tlieru is a sad lack of that 
integrity which, in the first place, would not allow a woman 
to take a situation for which she was not qualified, and 
secondly, would prompt her when “ in place” to do her ut¬ 
most willingly, and as a mutter of simple honesty, for the 
mistress she has engaged herself to servo. 

But, on the other hand, so much diipends on the mistress 
herself, that she can scarcely bo hold blamolcss in the ma¬ 
jority of oases. She seldom considers that her duty to her 
servants is as morally onerous as her servant’s to her. Very 
few would allow that they have failed in that duty quite as 
signally us the maid they so bitterly complain of has failed 
in hor's; and yet how oftcui is this the case I To bo all that 
the mistress of a household, the ruler of servants, ouffJit to 
bo, docs indeed require aeombinatioii of tho rarest and most 
admirable womanly qualities. Patieuce, jj()|^sight, disors- 
tion, firmucss, charity, forbearance, and an ifc'poecablo tem¬ 
per,—all those arc needed. How many women are there in 
tho world, with every advantage of odueatiuii and refine¬ 
ment, who possess these qualifications for being in the true 
senso ffooil miatressaat' Yet almajdftvevory woman marvels 
greatly when her maids fall short of tho standard of perfec¬ 
tion, although tho maiden should surely have additional 
allowance made for her failures and sliorLeomings in pro¬ 
portion to the sloiidefnosg of her social mid educational op¬ 
portunities. 

There i,s injustice horo—unconsciou.s or tlioughtle.ss often 
—hut a bind ofinjustiee tiiat pervade.s society in more direc¬ 
tions than one. A mistress sliould strive tliouglitl'iilly and 
earnestly to rule well, that is, kindly, oon.sistently, and 
firmly; it is lior duty to do so quite as much as it is her 
servant’s duty to serve well. I'ailuro in oitlier of thc,se 
mutual obligations involves the risk of failure in the other; 
and inasmueli as tho mistress, it is to bo fairly su/iposud, 
from lier superior mental and moral cultivation, her po.siliun 
and her jiower over tho other, has tho most responsibilities, 
it is simply right that she should bostow some thougiit and 
study upon tlie question, and at least bo mindful of the fact, 
that tile duty is not all on tho servant’s .side, nor the olaiuis 
limited to her own. 

A eonscioritious and sensible mistress will often malio a 
good sui'i ant out of very uiiprcrnisiiig materials, and must 
always necessarily exert a considerable influonco upon her 
donie.stlc.s. The ivoirst of them rccogniso, that though gentle, 
she is not weak; though strict in demanding their fulfil- 
niciit of duty, she is carefully mindful of her own; while the 
hotter among tluuii would at onco appreciate both her kind¬ 
ness and her firmness. And it may he noted that iicrfcet 
kindness to servants is not only (juito compatiblu with nn- 
deviating firmness, but is, indeed, comparatively worthless 
without it. 

Consistency is tho magic seeptro which .110110 rules and 
orders worthily and felicitously, whether in kingdoms, re¬ 
publics, or the household commonwealth wo speak of now. 
Thus, tho good mistress is able to fool and manifest all kind¬ 
ness and sympathy to her servants without in tho slightest 
dogroo iiiipugiiing her dignity or swerving from her rightful 
position as mistress. Familiarity hotwoon persons of sncli 
relative social degree can never bo productive of any good 
result. Til? self-respect of both is forfeited when either 
steps from out the individual limits of her duty, or forgets 
" her proper place.” The handmaiden's vocation is ns 
honourable as hor lady’s, and slio should bo to tlie full as 
jealously mindful of its proprieties, and as careful to main¬ 
tain its dignity. In dress, manner, and speech, she should 
alike bo cautious never to presume, but to maintain hor oton 
position worthily. From tho highest to tho lowest, wo all 
lose ouisclvos when wo forget this golden rule, and strive 
to seem what we are not. Though a mistress bo exacting, 
unreasonable, capricious, or fretful, or combine all tho car¬ 
dinal sins of mistresshood in her person, it by no means 
necessarily follows that tho maid should meet them hy in- 
solonco or carelessness. Rather it should be her worthy 
ambition to proceed quietly with her own duty, under wlwit- 


ever provocation, while it continued hor duty, and abide by 
the issue. 

On tho other hand, though a lady bo tormented with had 
servants, she need not ho utterly distracted from tho eveu 
tenor of her way; she need not condescend to tho loud- 
voiced displeasure, tho inoossant fault-iiuding, and intcr- 
minablo eomplaiiiings, we so often hoar mider such circum- 
stauces. Granted that tho maid is really idle, dirty, de- 
ooitful, or careless, as tho case may ho, saolding i.s not tho 
weapon with which to encounter such household enemies 
as those ill qualities. A few earnest words of remonstraueo 
liavo at least a ehaiiee of being remembered, wliioli tho long 
tirade of fretful lamentation never has. A rebuke, firm but 
not harsh, and eouohod in as short a sentence ns possible, 
may leave some impression; while, though you scold for tho 
whole day, you will never make Martha penitent for tho 
falsehood or neglect whicli has aroused your indignation. 
Scolding causes Imman nature to feci angry, not sorry. It 
is thins that we so oftoii hear, in the recital of the mistress’s 
wrongs, “ Not only did slie do so .ind so, and spoil sueli and 
such thing.s, but wlicn I spoke to her about it ,slie beeamo 
quite insolent.” Yes, your scolding aroused her indignation; 
and insolence is tbo natural form whicli indignation takes 
with tho ignorant and ungovernodj aS natural to her as 
scolding to you, and both equally wrong, equally unwomanly. 
If, tliereforo, the lady’s instinctive sense of womanly dignity 
does not hiiidev her i'vom acoldimj her servant, surely tiio 
liighcr Christian prineit>lo migiit do so, which would enjoin 
that sho should not oaiisb another to oifend. 

Let tlio mistress, in tlie first place, decisively and clearly 
lay down to lior servants the. rules sho desires shall he oli- 
•serveil. It is a good plan to have these rules, together witli 
tho distinct duties of each servant, &c., written down as 
tersely aS pos.slblc, and numbered, so that easy reference may 
bo inado to an}' 0110 of tliem. Wliere those rules are broken, 
Ibe fact being clearly aseortained, point out the infraction 
at onco, gently, but witli suflieient emphasis to constituto a 
warning to bo inoro careful in future. Make every allcwaneo 
for a first broaoh of discipline, and even afterwards, have 
])atieiico for matiy times following, where you can detect 
the wish to impfoVD. Ill ail such eases it is important to 
nieoly hit tho hulnnco between severity and necessary strict¬ 
ness. Servants must of course know that they cannot bo 
disobedient witli impunity. Hue time sliould be allowed, 
due caution given; but if all such iiululgciieo prove iiiolfoc- 
tual, if the fault remains uiircctificd, and tlie negligenco be¬ 
comes iiersisteut, there can result but one issue. Wilful 
earelossnoss or disobediciico is not to be tolerated. Justice 
cannot deal with it; it must bo left to mercy to cxcu.se and 
palliate it and other utterly insurmountablo disqualifications 
—falsehood, drunkenness, and dirt. Short of these, niucli 
may bo lioruo with. 

But it is remarkable that the turpitude of domestics, as 
revealed in tho mistresses’ dismal chronicles, rarely roaches 
tlii.s point. ,Smaller faults swell the huge list of servants’ 
misdoings. June is saucy, Martha’ is careless, Kebeeoa does 
not got up in tho morning, Sarah goes out on. Sunday with 
fiowovs in her bonnet and flounces to her dress. Now there 
Boarooly exists tho woman who, rightly and judieiously 
dealt with, miglit not in time ho cured, or at least made to 
inijirovo, in regard to any or all of theso faults. 'To^ com- 
raonco with tho saucinoss. Jaiio is never saucy twice to 
tile mistress, who knows how to show quietly and deeisivoly 
that, while it cannot ruffle her own dignity, it infinitely 
lowers Jane herself; that impertineuco in, in laet, not only 
wrong hut foolish; and tliat, finally, it i.s the most dan^rons 
test to apply to a mistress’s patieuco, liowsoover gentle she 
may ho under other provocation.s. 

Carelossnoss and want of method, again, are matters of 
discipline, and may assuredly be drilled into all but the 
most hopelossiy stupid, provided the mistress has the aUlity, 
tlie time, and tho will to be tho teacher. Example will 
shame the most sleep-loving into earlier risitig in the morn¬ 
ing; and if you object to the hardship of trying this plan, 
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romoiiibur diaritably, that Bleep cannot be so preoious to 
you as to the one tired night after night with the day’s 
active labonr. And, for tfie flounces and tbo flowers! Be 
indulgent in thinking of the lolly; bo instant in pointing it 
out to the foolish girl hei'^elf. Show her that it is not you 
she injures by such vanitijSj but her own self-respect and 
respectability. You aro lidlt angry with her; but you are 
sorry for her. TersonaHy-slio does you no harm; but rela.- 
tively, as your servant, And one of your family, it vexes you 
to sea her making this one first step in a wrong direction. 
How many a young women might have been saved from 
all the lonfc list of ill consequenoos so often accruing from 
and oommefteinfe with love ofdrm, by some such firm but 
kindly remcastranoe from her mistress at the first 1 But too 
generally,’it seems,'wo actually expect more virtue from 
our '‘piai.dohs” than wo aro prepared to vender ourselves in 
regard even of this specially feminino foible cf vanity. It 
is preposterous, it is unbearable, it is quito shocking to sec 
Sarah with flounces and furbelows! &o. 0, take heed ore 
you oast tho fijjit stone 1 Wo women, wlio at least have been 
taught hetteT'.MunlfB', and ought to lintertaTh worthier as- 
.piiati<i||l|,^l$l||^^'very tender and careful over our loss 
hsctt^f^&itoV'j^ven were we ourselves immaculate, still 
]>o indulgent—slow to condemn, gentle 
as the catAo really ttaud^ letilfis. ask our- 
^jiM'V'^^"W!f:'i 3 Bally have any clahq- to “ lay jUpvW th< law”, 
^ ^wraiittirs. Are our consciences-quita clS# t^suoh 


things as vanity, frivolity, and tho like, whereof wo dis¬ 
course BO severely when wo perceive them in Sarah and 
Jane ? Wo all share tho one woman’s nature. It is apt 
sometimes to ho a hasty, wilful, pettish nature; and its very 
yearnings after something more ideal, ill-directed often, 
lead to tho empty pride, tho love of admiration, tho vanity 
and vexation of spirit wo deplore. 

Mistress and maid are alike toomen. Do not forget, silkcn- 
clad lady in tlie drawing-room, and he merciful to trespasses 
in temper, speech, and hehavlour of your sisters in tho 
kitchen, oven as you hope for mercy. 


*** An extra Christmas NnjniER, ricJdy illustrated, is in 
preparation, of which full particulars will be duly announced. 
Among-its contents will be “The Wipe’s Portrait,” a Christ¬ 
mas Tale in four Chapters, by Westlahd Mabstok, with 
Designs by William Harvey. 

In the current Number of the same week loill be com¬ 
menced a Tais by Shirley-Brooks, Author of "Aspen Court," 
"Miss Violet and her Offers," tfie., which will exUnd through 
several Numbers. 

In the same Number will appear a full Page Engraving 
of" The Seseue," by J. E. Millais, A.E.A. 

New arrangements ealeulated to give a more practical cha¬ 
racter to the contents of " The Home” will be tJlen explained 
and begun. 
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DOUGLAS JEEROLD. 

Mn. Jerbold is now in his fifty-fourth year. Born in 1803, 
at which time his father was manager of the Sbeerness 
Theatre, ho went to sea, when twelve years of age, as a 
midshipman in the Royal Navy. His last voyage iu this 
capacity was when the ship on board of which he served 
brought over a portion of the British wounded from Water¬ 
loo. After the I’eaoo of 1815, ho left the Navy and was 
apprenticed to a printer in London. He had worked as a 
compositor for some years when he made his first attempts 
in literature as a theatrical critic. At the age pf twenty «hc 
wrote his Blaeli-eyed Butan. During the four-ond-thirty 
years wltich have elapsed since that wcll-knowii play first 
moved and delighted the nightly crowds at the Surrey The¬ 
atre and at Drury Lane, Mr. .Jemdd has continued to act on 
tlio public with his pen, as a writer of drama after drama,— 
as a writer of essays, sketches, and tales for magazines, and 
for scijaratc'publication,—as one of the chief contributors to 
Ptmch since its sccotid number,—and as the editor, in succes¬ 
sion, of several monthly periodicals, and two weekly news¬ 
papers. The result has been that we now possess, as the 
collected body of his writings, a considerable number of 
volumes; and that whosoever, either in Britain or out of 
Britain, knows any thing of contemporary British literature 
is familiar with the name of Douglas Jerrold. 

Very few cfclobrated men stand the test of being per¬ 
sonally seen and listened to. It ought not to be so, but 
such i-s the fact. Mo,st decidedly, however, it is not so with 
Mr. Jerrold. Personally ho is one of the most impressive 
men in Loudon. His eager, courageous, somewhat wild, but 
sensitive face—with a dash of Nelson in it, as w-ell as in his 
spare figure—would arrest attention even where he was not 
known. And then his talk, wherever he is known! By this 
time it is no secret that he is reputed in London litcrai’y 
circles to be the wittiest man going. In grave, downright, 
or diaoursivo conversation, or in eloquent and varied mono¬ 
logue, there may be others of our metropolitan men of let¬ 
ters who come up to him, or surpass* him; but in the one 
quality of wit, and, above all, in the faculty of instant, pun¬ 
gent, flashing, blasting retort, lie is believed to have no 
equal. Not that he is a peculiarly argumentative or com¬ 
bative man, far less that ho is really cynical or ill-natured. 
Ills ordinary or spontaneous talk is bright, free, various, 
auccdotio, fanciful, and often very earnest, though still cha- 
vacterbsod by the play of wit. But tlio fivshion of “ wit-com¬ 
bats,” even among friends, has not yet gone out; and often 
whore there is no difference at all, or where, if there is a 
difference, it is a perfectly amicable one, something will bo 
said by some one present containing within it the elemental 
possibility of ajest,—a jest confirmative, a jest critical, a jest 
sarcastic, a jest dissolvent, a jest personal to tlic speaker, 
or ajest purely arbitrary and fantastic. Tlien is Mr. ,Jer- 
rold's moment. A flash, and it is out! Away somewhere 
among the affinities, ere one could count two, the thing has 
been caught j a word has been doubled up, an analogy seized 
on the wing; two ideas that had lain apart since chaos are 
suddenly brought together; the quickest hearer Ims it first; 
tlio laugh goes round like a cracker; and, just when'the rest 
are done, the mottqjhysioal Sootohnian at the end of the 
table eiios out, “I see it,” and sends round the laugh again. 
When the jest is confirmative or fantastic, all are pleased; 
when it is oi’itii;;;al, or soredstic, or dissolvent, the speaker 
tntw gu on at the peril of another; when it is personal 
rad no harm is meant, a good fellow will keep his temper. 
There is, perh^s, no oenvcrsatfbn in which Mr. Jerrold 
takes a part that doss iffit elicit from him half-a.dozen of 
siipremely good things of the kind'deseribed. To recollect 
sura gsoa things is prbvrabially difficult; rad hence many 
of Jewold s to iHtWn the week, or never get beyond three 
miles from Oovdnt Cbsttos. Some, however, live and get 
into eirralatJon—ta litHe the worse fbr wsoF'-in the pro- 
vmces; tod net w few have b*easiqpoi>isd. OnsjokeoTbis 



was found lately beating about the ooasts of Sweden, seek¬ 
ing ih vain for a oompeteut Swedish translator; and the 
other day, a tourist from London, seeing two brawny North 
Britons laughing together immoderately on a rock near Cape 
Wrath, with a heavy sea daehing at their feet, discovered 
that the cause of theu: mirth was u joke of Mr. Jerreld’H 
which they had intercepted on its way to the Shetlaiids. A 
collection of Jerroldiana, we should suppose, would be found 
as good, of its kind, as a similar collection of tbo witticisms 
of Sydney Smith ; not so numerous, perhaps, nor so rich and 
unctuous Individually, but many of them fiercer and more 
keenly barbed. 

All this is so well known, that there is no harm’ in say¬ 
ing it hero. And on this score alone Mr. Jerrold would be 
remarkable amfing his contemporaries. The power of saying 
brilliant and truly witty things is iu itself" a form of intel¬ 
lect. And -in whatever degree of estimation tins form of 
intellect may be held, as compared withsjtliers, it is so rare 
in its higher varieties, that those who possess it pre-emi¬ 
nently have at all times been men of mark. But it would 
be a great misconception of Mr. Jen’old to think of him 
solely as a wit in this narrow sense. If ho is to be de¬ 
scribed by the word “ wit ” at all, then the word njuS bo 
understood, not iu its present restricted sense, but in the 
lar ger and more general sense in which it was used in the 
days of Ben Jonson, aufi for a century afterwards. Wo 
have already said that even his social talk, out of which 
his witticisms are scattered, by no naoans consists of witti¬ 
cisms, but is only seasoned by them. They are the glittci'- 
ing particles of his talk, but not its substance. lie is a 
man of keen, strong, (mergotio intellect, talting interest in 
a wide range of topics, and not holding tire gift of his wit, 
au) is too often the case, on the miserable constitutional 
condition of always flying low. In the course of a varied, 
and often hard life, he lias acquired a large store of expo- 
ricuce,—many remiiiiscanocs of men and events, an inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the weaknesses and follies of the world, 
and a sharp perception of characters and motives; but he 
has preserved througli all a ft-esh and enthusiastic spirit, 
an unspoilt faculty of scorn, and an admiration for what 
is fine and heroic. He is the very reverse of a pococur¬ 
ante; and in an age of commerce, it is not Plutus that 
he worships. Add to this that, though in the main a self- 
taught man, his culture, even in the sclioiaslie sense of the 
term, is more extensive than that of many who pass aa^ 
scholars. Wiiile a pi'inter’s apprentice ho was a hard and 
diligent reader. He taught himself French and Latin, and 
read enough in both to be quite at home in allusion to 
what is best in the olassic literature of either. But it 
was in English literature that he revelled. From the ago 
of Cliaucer, down through that of Shakespeare to the later 
ages of the Restoration, Queen Anne, and the Georges, ho 
read with ardoUr and with no stinted choice, though pre¬ 
ferring naturally the poets inri their nearest kinsmen in 
prose ; and to this day there is no* greater lover of BHake- 
spoaro rad our higher poets omoug us, and there are few 
whose acquaintance with English literature as a whole is 
more effective and genuine. Very few oitlier keep^up so 
steadily with our contemporary literature; and his tastes 
and preferences Ihore are not for what is common or low 
in intellectual pitch, but for what is high, beautiful, or ori¬ 
ginal. Tennyson has no more appreciating reader, and his 
admiration for Browning is something special. In short, 
there could be no greater mistake than to t hink of Jerrold 
primarily or exclusively as a wit or humorist. The basis 
o£ his nature is fire, fervour, a keen and even vehement 
sensibility to wrong, or what seems to be such. On this, 
by the exercise of a strong and inquisitive intellect, fie has 
piled a number of opinions and acquired ideas on social and 
other topics; and wit, after all, is but his intellectual in¬ 
strument in the act of expression. Only in this way will 
his wit itself bo understood, or lus writings prt^ly intar- 
prsted. • 

By a large proportira of bis eompesitiou#, Mr. Jen-old 
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does belong to the class of hnnjorists, or comic writers. It 
has been said, and said truly, by a great critic, that the pre¬ 
dominance of the humorous at any time in a literature is an 
omen of its approaching decrepitude; and certainly the ten¬ 
dency to the comic has at present reached such a point in 
our British literature, that a check might he administered 
with advantage. But humour in due proportion has its 
function: every free nation ought to have its Punch; and 
in humorists like Bickuns, Thackeray, Jerrold, and some 
others that might bo named, we have—oven were their ge¬ 
nius solely that of humour—not only such functionaries of 
the class as we can afford to have, but such as every healthy 
literature ought to have. It is needless to say that, as hu- 
Tiforists, the throe writers whom wo have reamed have their 
oharactoristio differences. Every one knows that the humour 
ofThaekeray differs essentially from that ofDickons, and that 
the humour of Jerrold is unlike cither. In Jerrold the fiery 
clement of personal feeling is more continually present; the 
imagination is not permitted the same passive and prolonged 
exercise of itself, but is more trammelled by an immediate I 
purpose. His humour, as oorap.-vred with that of the others, 
is us cognac compared to wine; less of it at a time serves. 
They may be read on and on to almost any length by those 
who enjoy their respective styles without a sense of satiety ; 
ho sooner chafes and fatigues even those who relish him 
most by liis pungent and abrupt sentences. Hence, while 
his shorter sketches—such as his inimitable “ Caudle LeJ- 
turcs," and some of his other contributions to Punch —have 
been so popular; while ho excels in brief single delineations 
of character; and while all his writings abound in sharp and 
delicate observations, and in the truest turns of wit and 
comic fancy (and it is observable how rarely his wit in 
writing takes the mere verbal form of the pun),—lie has by 
no means been so successful as his two great contempora¬ 
ries in comic fiction on tiie scale of the extensive novel, 
where imagination of scenery, imagination of incident, and 
imagination of physiognomy and character, combine to pro¬ 
duce a broad and continuous story. With the exception 
always of Mrs. Caudle, and perhaps of Mrs. Jericho and Sir 
Arthur Hodmadod in The Man made of Money, ho has not, 
by his talcs, added to our British gallery of comic portraits 
characters that remain so distinctly and permanently in the 
popular memory as the Pickwieks, the Wellers, the Swivel- 
Icrs, and other numberless creations of Bickens; or the 
Major Pendennis, the Mr. Fokcr, or the Captain Costigan, 
of Thackeray. “ The truth is,” says one of his critics, “ the 
moralist, the satirist, prevails in Mr. Jerrold over the artist. 
His creations are in most cases but vehicles for some feel¬ 
ing or opinion” (this is shown, by the by, in the names ho 
gives to his characters, which arc often, like those in Ben 
Jonson’s dramas, rather formal labels than names); “and it 
is more rarely that, laying aside intention and preference, 
he revels in his own fancies. As in .®sop’s fables, the moral 
iS often in the mind first, and the fiction is made to order. 
This very defect, however, is the obverse side of a merit. 
Consider Mr. Jerrold as a man of thought and feeling work¬ 
ing in the element of fiction; and then, giving him all the 
mor^ ctodit when he does from time to time contribute an 
original physiognomy to our portfolio of comic portraits, 
you will yet cease to regard this as his proper business, and 
•will be content if his tales are so constructed that each of 
them, the names and figiu-es vanishing, shall leave its im¬ 
pression as a whole.” To this we may add, that the moral 
fiction, if not so popular a form of art os the fiction pure and 
poetical, still is a form of art. And in this stylo of art, 
not only ore some of Mr. Jerrold’s shorter tales, as in his 
two series entitled Men of Oharacter and Cahee and AU, 
Ane’specimens, but oven his longer and continuous fictions, 
suobi as J7ie Man made of Money, have striking points of 
merit. The canons of invention are here different from those 
which hold in the pure novel; but there aw canons of in¬ 
vention here too. When Mr. Jerrold, in his Man made of 
Money, makes the herd literally what the name. implies, 
—a living personage, whose flesh consists miraonionsly of 


bank-notes,—it is clear that he had in his mind a typo of ' 
comic fiction different from that of the natural comic novel 
The type may not be popular; but it is legitimate, and has 
precedents in Swift and other authorities in our fictitious 
literature. 

But whatever may have been Mr. Jerrold’s success com¬ 
pared with some bf his contemporaries in the direct fiction 
or tale, there is a kindred department of imaginative litera¬ 
ture in which his supremacy is admitted. He is almost * 
alono as a writer of genuine English comedies. It is a cu¬ 
rious fact, that since the rise of the English novel the Eng¬ 
lish drama, as a form of true and classic authorship, has 
declined. Since the middle of the last century, there has 
been abundance of play-writing and farce-writing to supply 
the passing wants of the stage; but there have been few 
men of genius who have applied their genius conscientiously 
and carefully to the continuation, by sterling new works, 
of that which was once the favourite form of our national 
literature. In true English comedy. Goldsmith, Sheridan, 
and ono or two others, break the long interval between us 
and the days of Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar. Of this 
form of literary art Jerrold, in an ago of farce and scenic 
show and beggarly translation from the French, is almost 
a solitary representative. The thirteen dramas which he 
has reprinted among his collective works, beginning in order 
of time with his JBlach-eyed Susan and his lient Day, and 
ending with hie Time works Wonders, and others lately re¬ 
presented, have upheld on the stage, and uphold still, wher¬ 
ever they are acted, tho reputation of simple and classic Eng¬ 
lish comedy; and when read at homo, they charm equally 
by their plot and construetion, and their brilliant and witty 
dialogue. Indeed, those very peculiarities of his genius which 
operate against him iii tho novel, fit him for mastery in tho 
comic drama. Hero also his English style is seen to per¬ 
fection ; tho conditions of the dialogue and the rapid action 
suiting it exactly, and having probably helped to form it. 

No more as a writer than as a man is Mr., Jerrold ex¬ 
clusively a wit or satirist or humorist. As Bickens and 
Thackeray, though from the general form of most of their 
writings they are called comic novelists, have written much 
that is not to be classed as comic, and have intenninglcd 
their most comic writings with passages and episodes of 
quite another order (to such an extent, indued, that they 
might preferably bo spoken of as novelists or writers of 
prose-fiction, with no adjective appended), so it is with Mr. 
Jerrold. Many of his writings are rather essays, or descrip¬ 
tive sketches or fantasies in prose, than satires or com¬ 
positions of mere wit; and in all his writings, even the 
most purely witty, there are touches and passages of pa¬ 
thos, simple description, criticism, and argument. Some of 
his shorter tales are pathetic and poetical throughout. His 
earnest nature, too, is perpetually breaking forth in direct 
invective; and occasionally he couches his meaning ima¬ 
ginatively in an apologue, or in a Species of ghastly alle¬ 
gory, reminding us of Swift’s description of the Strulbrugs, 
and of similar passages in some of the German humorists. 
Of course, however, it is in his writings as a journalist that 
his direct opinions are most explicitly manifesteA To al¬ 
most smy man of letters the position of a Journalist is a try¬ 
ing one; and this not merely from tho necessity which it 
imposes of hurried writing, but from a deeper reason, in¬ 
herent in the nature of the position itself. It is the required 
duty of a journalist to be perpetually saying ay or no on 
questions as they arise; whereas a man.left to himwlMiaa 
many other things to do in the world than to say either ay 
or no on questions, and may often meet with oases in which 
neither the one nor the%ther would seem appropriate, tet 
only silence or wonder or speculation. Hence the position 
of a journalist, by an over-cultivation of the ay-and-no 
habit, is a ^ sad trial of intellectual sobriety. The proper 
men to be journalists, accordingly, are those who 'already, 
as men, have made up their minds ay or no on a great num¬ 
ber of contemporary social topics. From what We have 
said of Mr. Jerrold's idiosyncraqr, it is clear that iu essei^ 
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tial respects he has the ▼ocation to he a journalist. Not 
only is he a man of certain pronounced tendencies of opi¬ 
nion, he is a man who has long ago said ay or no to him¬ 
self on many individual points of current controversy. 
Hence, as a journalist on what is called the “liberal side,” 
‘he is consistent with himself from first to last. It is in bis 
nature also, we believe, to limit his emphatic advocacy one 
way or the other in this capacity to those cases, or their 
direct corollaries, on which he has independently as a man 
made up his mii^, and so to leavo a large margin for agree¬ 
ment, mutual tolerance, and further consideration. Within 
the field of his fixed social and political beliefs, he gives and 
takes hard blows; and as the editor of a weekly journal of 
immense circulation, his influence one way or the other is 
undoubtedly great. At present this editorship and detached 
weekly contributions to Punch divide his whole activity. 
One cannot but hope, however, for his return in duo time (if 
even serially, as before in the pages of Punch; but, better 
still, in separate and completed form) to pure and uncontro- 
vci'sial literature. The drama ho seems to have given up 
05 thankless; and we hear of no talc that ho hits on hand. 
Why not break new ground in literary biography ? Nay, 
why not in autobiography ? 



ACTINISM. 


Thb nature of light remains a profound mystery. Notwith¬ 
standing the many delicate experiments which have been 
made by the most accomplished investigators with a view 
to ascertain its nature, the problem remains yet unsolved, 
and we continue profoundly ignorant in regard to it. Two 
opinions in regard to this strange element have divided the 
scientific world, both of which are supported by a nearly 
equal amount of authority. One class ofpliilosophers assorts 
that light consists of inconceivably minute particles of mat¬ 
ter, thrown off from the luminous body with groat velocity 
and in all directions. The other believes it to be a fluid 
diffused through all nature, in which waves or undulations 
are produced by the action of the luminous body, and pro¬ 
pagated in some such way as sound. On this guccatio vexata 
we have at present no occasion to enter, as the views we 
have to state are reconcilable with either theory. 

Wliatever bo the nature of light, it is certain that it is 
not simple or homogeneous, as was formerly supposed, but 
is compounded of particles which are guided by separate 
laws, and characterised by very different properties. A 
beam of common light is now found to consist of rays, or 
pencils, which con bo entirely separated from each other 
without the character or properties of any of them being 
changed. The separation to which we refer can be accom¬ 
plished in a variety of ways, and by the instrumentality of 
different agents, leading us to suppose that the association 
of the constituent parts in common light, whilst it fulfils 
great and beneficent purposes, is not essential to its exist¬ 
ence, or in any way necessary to the development of the 
properties of its constituent parts. 

Comrora light has been found to consist of luminous 
rays, heating rays, and chemical, or actinic, raj-s. 

We propose to endeavour to illustrate the complete sepa¬ 
rability of these different rays from each other bqfore pro¬ 
ceeding more particularly to consider the chemical, or actinic, 
raya, the lawi by which they are guided, and the propertiea 
of wliich they are possessed. 

. separation of a pencil of common light into its con- 
striuent parts can to a large extent be accomplished by its 
refraction through prisms of different substances. If we 
take a or pencil, of light proceeding directly freun the 
sun, which hM been admitted through a small circular aper¬ 
ture into a dark room, and refract it through a prism of flint- 
glass, a spectrum is formed upon the wall of the room, com¬ 
posed of bands of different colours, and which are seen to bo 
possessed of different degrees of refrangi^lity. The luminous 
ray is broken up or separated into the various coloniu which, 



when united, oqpipose white light. But the prism has done 
more than separate the luminous ray into the colours of 
which it originally consisted; it has to a large extent se¬ 
parated the heating and chemical rays from tho luminous, 
and from each other. For if a thermometer be held succes¬ 
sively in the different colours of the spectrum, it will bo 
found that the heat increases from the violet to tho red end; 
the heat of the orange being greater than that of tho yellow, 
and tho heat of the red being greater than that of the other 
colowa. But what seems most extraordinary is, that at a 
point beyond t]te red, which is perfectly dark, where not a 
single luminous ray falls, the heat ia greaieat of all: proving 
that there are invisible rays dii the sun’s light, which have 
the power of producing heat, and which have less refran- 
gibility than red light. Had the heat-producing rays of 
light been obedient to the same laws a« those which produce 
by their refraction the diftcront colours of the spectrum, 
then it is obvious wc should have found the greatest heat in 
the yellow band, where the light is most intense, and should 
have found it gradually diminishing towards the red and 
violet extremities; instead of which, wo find it greatest be¬ 
yond the spectrum altogether, and apparently existing in 
the different colours simply on account of their proximity to 
that point. 

The discoveries of Mr. Seebcck* afford us an additional 
proof that the heating rays of the sun’s light have no neces¬ 
sary connection with the luminous rays. That gentleman 
found that tho heating power of the colours of tho spectrum 
depends upon the substance of which the prism is made. 
Thus with water the greatest heat is in the yellow; with 
sulphuric acid, in the orange; with crown or plate glass, in 
the red; and with flint-glass, beyond the red. Now these 
different points in which tho highest temperature is found 
depend entirely upon tho refractive power of tho material for 
heating rays, and seem to have no connection with the refrac¬ 
tive indices of tho same substances for luminous rays, since 
the refraction is smallest for beating rays in those substances 
in which it is greatest for luminous. But the finest and 
most palpable illustration of the truth that the heating and 
luminous rays of light are entirely separable from each 
other is, the fact that the rays of the moon are absolutely 
and entirely destitute of heat. The experiments which have 
been made to ascertain the fact place it beyond the pos¬ 
sibility of doubt. The rays of tho full moon have been 
converged by large concave mirrors, and by lenses to a 
point, in which the bulb of the most delicate thermometer 
has been placed without the faintest indication of the pre¬ 
sence of heat being obtained. Tho light of tho moon, al¬ 
though absolutely destitute of the heating ray, is still pos¬ 
sessed of the other properties which aic understood to oha- 
raoterise light. The prism will separate its luminous rays 
into their component colours. It is possessed of chemical 
properties, as is shown by her influence on the insane, by 
the decomposition offish-meat, and.especially by the fact, 
that calotypes of her surface of great beauty and perfection 
have been obtained. 

Tho discoveries of modern astronomy have shown that 
the sun is not, as was formerly imagined, a blazing mass 
of fire, but an opaque body, like the planets which accom¬ 
pany him in their wanderings through the fields of space. 
He is discovered to be surrounded by different atmospheres 
of great depth, the outermost of which consists of luminous 
phosphorescent masses, which give light and heat to sur¬ 
rounding worlds. 'The lower atmoaphere, laden with dense 
masses of clouds, shelters his surface from the intense light 
and beat generated by the upper; so that the light and 
temperature even on the sun’s body may not be greatly 
superior to that of some of his attendant planets. It is now 
generally believed that the sun’s rays produce heat only in 
certain conditions. In passing through the spaces which in- 
tervene between the planets,—spaces, which if not absolute 
vacuum, can only be filled with matter in its rarest and 
most attenuated form,—the rays of the sun are*belie:vedi>to 
* JKiMwyS<rMinia>i^ 5 c<tsw.lIe.I>,p.< 6 S, . . 
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be entirely destitute of beat; ‘whilst heat understood to 
be produced by some inexplicable chemical change which 
takes place during their passage through the atmosphere. 
This opinion is supported by the fact, that on the tops of the 
highest mountains, where ue atmosphere is rare, although 
tlio sun’s rays fall unchecked, a very low temperature pre¬ 
vails, while in the valleys the temperature is continually 
high. If these views be correct, they confirm our position 
that light and heat have no neceeiary connection vnth each 
other; that the heating rays of the solar beam are under the 
control of difforent laws from the luminous, and may’be 
entirely separated from them. 

Again, tho chemical may in like manner be separated 
from tho luminout rays of light. If we return to the con¬ 
sideration of the spectrum formed in a darkened chamber by 
tho refraction of a, solar beam, we shall find not only that 
tho luminous rays are separated into their component 
colours, and to a large extent separated from the heating 
rays, but that they arc also to a very considerable extent 
separated frOm the chemical or actinic rays. The late Mr. 
Kitter, of Jena, found that tho different parts of the spec¬ 
trum had different chemical properties; and that one part, 
vix. tho most intensely luminous, was entirely destitute of ac¬ 
tinic activity. We have seen that the ^'oatest heating power 
■was foiind to exist at the red end of the spectrum. Mr. Kil¬ 
ter, however, found that the greatest oheiiiical, or actinic, 
force existed in the violet, and was found active even be¬ 
yond the violet. Muriate of silver, for example, became 
Hack beyond the violet, less in the indigo, still loss in tho 
green, &c. The diminution of force, however, was not gra¬ 
dual towards the opposite end of tho spectrum ; for the ac¬ 
tinic force being greatest at a point beyond tho violet, di- 
minishod towards the yellow, whore it was nothing, and then 
increased again towards the red, and was found to exist 
oven beyond it. The varying actinic force might bo repre¬ 
sented by a waving lino, in the san.e way os the illuminating 
power of the different bands of the spectrum is shown by 
Dr. Horsoliol. 

In tho figure, tho intensity of the chemical force in the 



different parts of tho spectrum is illustrated: a is the point 
of greatest intensity, a littl^ beyond tho violet; a' a" is the 
measure of that intensity; r is the point where it is nothing; 
at B it has again slightly increased. The chemical and In- 
ininous rays of light may be sensibly separated by a very 
simple experiment. If a caraera-obscura adapted for taking 
photographio pictures bo fitted up with a single convex lens, 
it will bo found, after a few attempts to take pictures, that 
tho chemical rays have a different focus from the luminous. 
If the prepared sensitive plate be placed at tho distance from 
the lens at which the most distinct image is formed on the 
ground or shade glass, a confused and indistinct picture will 
be obtained. Every object in it will be hazy and ill-dcfinod, 
showing that the rays which printed the image had met at 
a point different from the surface of the prepared plate. If, 
however, the plate be placed at a point considerably nearer 
tho Ions than the focus of the luminous rays, a sharp and 
clear picture will bo produced. A glance at the figure will 
at once make tho reason apparent. The point in the spec¬ 
trum where tho light is most intense is at v, while the point 
where*tho actinic force is greatest is at a. Even with tho 
best achromatic Tenses, the foci for luminous and chemical 
rays are alwaysniffcrcnt, although the diiFerenoo in the lat¬ 
ter case is much smaller thaji in the former.* Now the fact 
that the two kinds of rays have different foci, when refrai^ted 
through the same lens, shows that the Intninous and actinic 


pencils,are obedient to different influences, and are con¬ 
trolled by different laws, and may conse^ently be separated 
' from each other 'without the distinctive properties of either 
being impaired. This oonolueion ie strengthened by the 
circumstance that lenses of difforent kinds—such as double 
convex, plano-convex, meniscus, and achromatic lenses— 
which have precisely the same focal distance for luminous 
rays, have very different foci for actinic rays. The form of 
tho lens lengthens or shortens tho focus for actinic rays, 
while it produces no influence on*the focal bmfftli for lumin¬ 
ous rays; showing that the one kind of pencils is obedient 
to laws which have no control over the other. A satisfac¬ 
tory proof of tho complete separability of tho actinic rays 
from the luminous is obtained by employing a lens oiyellow 
gluts. If a photographic camera be fitted up with such a 
lens, although a perfect and beautiful image will b8 formed 
by the luminous rays refracted through it, yet not one 
single actinic ray •will bo transmitted. The most sensitive 
plgto may bo exposed in such a camera for any length of 
time without the slightest vestige of a picture being ob¬ 
tained. Such a lens will transmit a greater amount of light 
than any- other colour, because at the yellow baud in the 
speetvum tho light is most intense; and yet it will not trans¬ 
mit a single actinic ray, because in the yellow the actinic 
force is nothing. If, ofl the other hand, a lens of violet- 
coloured glass be employed, although the imago formed upon 
the shade-glass be much less brilliant^and at the point of 
adjustment for chemical rays be hardly visible, aii iiiteiiso 
and beautiful calotype-pidturo will be obtained; because in 
the violet light, while the luminous intensity is small, tho 
actinic activity is greatest. This reasoning indicates tlic 
kind of lenses which ought to be employed by those who 
are unable or unwilling to bo at the expense of costly 
achromatic combinations. A single meniseus-Icns of violct- 
colourcd glass will, after a few experiments to find the che¬ 
mical focus, give the photographer far more satisfactory and 
perfect pictures than many combinations for which largo 
sums have been paid. These remarks also suggest the reason 
why one lens, or system of lenses, is found to perform more 
rapidly than another. If the crown-glass selected for com¬ 
bination with the flint tiavo a bluish tint, the, lens will be 
rapid ; if it have a greenish-yellow tinge, it will be slow. 

Whetlier the actinic pencils can ever be practioall 3 ' se¬ 
parated from tho luminous, so as to be made alone available 
for the purposes of art, remains to be determined. At pre¬ 
sent we cannot employ tbom without their being to some 
extent associated with the luminous. I’he possibility of 
their practical separation, we imagine, has Iwen made suffi¬ 
ciently apparent. Could some substance bo found capable 
of transmitting the actinic pencils, whilo it rigorously re¬ 
fused to transmit all others, we should then be able to sub¬ 
ject them to a more rigorous analysis, and obtain more de¬ 
finite information regarding the laws by which they are 
controlled. 

The same experiments and reasoning show the separa¬ 
bility of tho aetinie rays from the heating as from the lu¬ 
minous. For as we have the greatest heating-powev re¬ 
siding in the red end of th" spectrum, while the greatest 
actinic is in* the opposite, or violet, it is obvious that the 
two kinds of pencils' are possessed of very different degrees 
of refrangibility, and may, like the othersj be entirely eepa- 
rated without the nature of either being, so far as can be 
perceived, in any way changed. The fact to which wo have 
formerly referred is conclusive in regard to the proposition 
before us, namely, that the rays of the moon, which are 
absolutely destitdte of heat, ore possessed of such chemical 
activity as td“give a perfect representation of her surface 
on a sensitive plate, when an equatorial telescope with clock¬ 
work has been employed as the photographic camera. 

We have thus seen tho possibility of separating tho lu¬ 
minous, the heating, and the chemical rays of light from 
each other, and have found that the points of jtheJr greatest 
intensity in the solar spectrum are widely separate ittm 
each other,—^ihat being possessed of such different deg^s 
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of refrangibijity, we cannot regard them .as controlled by 
tlia same laws,—that, sc far as can be qbserved, the separa¬ 
tion in no way oflects the charaptv of thf rays so separated, 
since they appear to bp cWaotsri8e4 by the same proper^ 
ties when acting alone as when acting in conjunction with 
each other. The opinion strongly sugg^ts itself from these 
inquiries, that the luminous rays fohnd in a solar pencil alone 
constitute the dement of light) and that the heating and che¬ 
mical rays found in the same pencil cannot be regarded as 
on integral or component part of light, but must be re¬ 
garded as distinct and separate elements, essentially dif¬ 
ferent in their nature, and controlled by different laws. 
Whether they proceed from the same source—the phospho- 
lOEcent lomiuous envelope of the sun—is a question which 
cannot bo positively determined. The heat-producing rays, 
wo have seen, there is some ground to believe owe their 
(!xiston(!e to the atmosphere, being generated by some pro¬ 
cess which wo cannot explain during the passage of light 
through its mass. This theory would explain to us the 
leirson why the planets in the vicinity of the sun, and those 
at the greatest distance from him, could enjoy a nearly 
uniform temperature; the temperature being dependent, 
not upon their distance, but upon the density of their at¬ 
mosphere. 

The actinic rays possibly owe their existence to the ac¬ 
tion of light on the electric atmosphere which surrounds 
our globe, or to its contact with some other and unknown 
clement in nature. But upon this subject it is useless to 
speculate. Wc aro too profoundly ignorant to do any thing 
hut theorise) multitudes of facta must bo accumulated ere 
a patient induction can point out to us its naturo or its 
source. 

Kogarding it as a distinct and separate clement in na¬ 
turo, lot us come to consider what is known in regal'd to 
actinism, ami, as far as possible, to investigate the laws by 
whieh it is controlled. The existence of chemical rays has 
been long known. The blackening of born-silver in the 
light was known to the ancients. To their influeiioo have 
been traced long ago the various and gorgeous colours of 
the vegetable kingdom. To them also, in the animal king¬ 
dom, have been ascribed tbo sable hues of the African, and 
the peachy tints on the cheek of youthful beauty. To their 
discolouring properties the bleacher owes his art, and the 
painter his want of immortality. It is only, however, of 
lat(! years that thu chemical properties of light have been 
c.arofully considered. The discoveries of Daguerre and 
'J'albot have invested the subject with a peculiar interest,— 
an interest which every improvement in the beautiful art of 
pliotography seems to intensify. The former of these phi¬ 
losophers found that a plate of silver, made sensitive by the 
vapours of iodine, could, by the chemical change produced by 
tbe action of the actinic rays, have a perfect picture of an 
external object impressed upouit; and the latter, employing 
as the sensitising agent the muriate of silver, found that 
various kinds of surfaces could be prepared, on which deli¬ 
cate and beautiful pictures could bo paipted by the actinic 
rays. Since these important disooveTies, the art of photo¬ 
graphy has steadily and rapidly progressed j until it has at- 
tallied its present proximate perfection. 

The experience of the most careful and aecomplished 
photographers has dptennined tlie fact, that tha- element 
(called actinism) on which they depended for their success 
is by no means constant or uniform in its activity. The 
photographer naturally inferred that, as it was associated 
with light, it would be most abundant on those days 
when the solar beams fell unchecked, and when the sun 
had attuned his msridlon brightpew. BnP although this 
supposition was frequently correct, it was hy no means 
invariably so. It often happened that after making his 
arrangements to take pictures on a bright and beautiful 
that oply feeblp »«d jjnperfept pictures (and 
that after a long exj^sqre) ooul.d plained j whereas it 
frequently, occurred, on. days conimafiyely dujl and hazy, 
that piotwes of great ohaijaiapi and liMUty were obtained j 


with the greatest ease and colority. Every photographer 
fcno^s, from bis frequent disappointments and failures, that 
there is nothing more capricioos and uucertain than tbo 
continuance of actinic activity. At one period of the day 
it will be found intensely active, and in a few hours it will 
be found so languid that pictures uan scarcely be obtained. 
An exposure of e couple of seconds wiU often be amply suf¬ 
ficient to impress a picture; while at another period of the 
same day, and with the same instrument and materials, a 
couple of minutes will be requisite tp fix the same object, 
though at both times the light may seem equally strong. 
The abundance or activity of the actinic rays seems to de¬ 
pend more on atmospheric changes than upon the inteiisity 
of the light. When the barometer has fallen very low, the 
amount of actinism is generally small. If the clouds bo 
surcharged with electricity, and a thunderstorm be obviously 
impending, perseverance in calotyping during such a state 
of the atmosphere is useless. The direutioii of the wind also 
seems to have a.large amount of influence. A'south or west 
wind we have found to bo highly favourable, while our ex 
periments ctfufirm tbo experieuco of another amateur, ex¬ 
pressed in the doggerel 

“ If once the wind incline to north, 

Bead not the wretched sitter forth.” 

The different seasons of the year appear also to be cha¬ 
racterised by a greater or less amount of actinic energy. 
In summer, it generally remains more constant; while in 
winter, although on some days more intense than in sum¬ 
mer, it is much more variable. But the most remarkable 
circumstance is, that in some regions of the globe aetini.sm 
is found almost invariably active, while in others it scarcely 
exists at all. Over the whole continent of America it is 
found extremely active, and wonderfully constant,—a cir¬ 
cumstance which explains the great beauty and perfection 
of American photographs; whilu in the Indian pciiiusula, 
photographic pictures are obtained at all times with very 
great difficulty. The different countries of Europe ore 
sensibly different also in their general actinic activity. 
Although the observations wliich have been recorded are 
too few to enable us to form a correct judgment, it would 
appear from the few facts known, that while there are 
minor changes in tbe intensity continually taking place in 
all regions, there are great zones or belts encircling the 
earth in which it is invariably more intense and constant. 

It would bo of immense importance for the solution of 
the interesting questions regai'ding actinism, and for the 
advancement of the art of photogi aphy, if experiments were 
made simultaneously at different parts of the eartli’s sur¬ 
face, with a view to ascertain the direction, intensity, and 
variations in the actinic str&ms which probably encircle 
the earth. A cai'cful registration of the amount of actinic 
force during the times of atmospherical, electriad, and mag¬ 
netic changes, could hardly fail to lead to the possession of 
much interesting and valuable information regarding this 
strange element. 


P*peTB to be rettmied if not Acoejited must bo arconipanfed by an 
envelope properly eddresaed to the writer, and aUmped-J * 


ORAIOCROOK CASTLE.* 

Qeraiu> Massev entered the royal company of ^gUsh poet*, 
at a single step. He showed the signet, it was recognised 
at once, and he passed in ; a notable exception to the ma¬ 
jority of his brethren, who have had to fight their way ipch 
by inch across foe charmed threshold. But it fo not to be 
* Cnifcemt Ca stl e Bjr Q«saL» Xassoz. UwtoD % ^ogue- 
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marvelled at. Hiero was a luxuriance in the licunty, a 
simplicity in the pathos, of the poems included in that liivt 
small volume well calculated to win the sufTragos botli of 
the critical and general public. The humhlcut reader might 
underKtand, the proudest could admire, llis vcj-ses had u 
happy knack of setting tlieinselves to the music of many a 
homely life, and making themselves a pla'x in many an 
honest heart, whoso own dumb poetry' they liad rendered 
into music. 

**War Waits,*’ wjiieh fullowed ^^Babo f Jhnatabel,’ con¬ 
tained some stirring lays, one or two of marked brilUaiuiy. 
They were wol<:nme<i conlially at the time as “ the rougb-aml- 
ready wai*-r]}yni(‘s” tJiey w(n*e styled by the writer, who 
himself appeared to claim no higher distinction for (h(‘rn. 

Crauicrook Cantlv. nniy thei-eibro he regarded as th(^ 
legitimate sneeossor to that maiden volume of pocnm wliieh 
achieved so Tcmarkable a success in 1851. Wo an; to view 
it as the work of a poet who lias to inaintain the ])osilion on 
which lie ali'cady stands. 'I’o hold, as we all knoiv, it r<.'- 
quires greater than to gain; and we are bound to 

admit that the book before us does not exhibilXb" propor¬ 
tionate ineroase of strength which we had a right to expect. 
The florid prodigality of youth appears in nowise cha.stened. 
Sinew and muscle in man 3 ^ places is lacking; and the word- 
draperies with which the w'aiit is sought to be coiiceale<l are 
not always so felicitous as to atone b.v their grace for tlie 
ahsenco of substantive power. It is, indeed, ditricnlt to for¬ 
give the occasional lapses into eece.niricilie.s of a poet who 
has proved to ns how sweet are Ins natural uU('raiKres, and 
how perfect in their ever\'-da 3 ' siiiij)licit 3 ’. We cannot con¬ 
sent to receive us poetry such e])ilhets a.s “maternal meek," 
“ mellifluous rest,” saintliest pure,” &c. We jirotest against, 
such lines as that describing the beauteous company on 
Craigerook lawn as 

Surging a soul-achc of dolicionsness 
or that in “Lady Laura,” wlicrcin is imaged 

** A face like nestling luxuiy of flt)Wors.” 

Kevcrtlioless, despite these drawbacks (and w<^ would 
not liidn,-oitlier from ourselves or Mr. Mas 8 e 3 ^, that they arc 
serious ones), there is unquestionable beauty in many por¬ 
tions of the hook,—passages of vivid frcHliness, touches of 
simple pathos, that arc nothing short of exquisite. Over- 
redundancy of epithet, or oven occasional aflectation of 
style, cannot and should not blind us to the charming “bits” 
in the opening description of Craigerook—that 

Emerald Kden nestling in the north.*’ 

It stands before us clearly and completely, from its “tiny 
town of towers,” to tlie “dance and dazzle of roses,” that arc 
so intimate a part of its beauty. Or take tliis picture of a 
Scottish dawn: 

** I ro.se betimes upon my da}* 0 !“ days; 

Through faery forests of tbo lady forn, 

Went up the wooded height to soo the Dawn, 

That now eternal picture fresh from (lod, 

Qttickon and colour inW porfret lifo. 

Quietly, quietly slept the world hosidu 
The sepulchi’e of the dark, till Light awoke. 

The haunting spirit of each lonely placo 
Seemed passing through the still and solemn wood. 

What breath of life the breeze of morning blew ! 

. What dowy smell and aftor-senso of showers 
Came kissing like rich airs from socrct ehore.s 
To those who sail in to the eternal dawn ! 

Bird after bird the sweet sharp stillnoas stiiTed, 

As earth were warbling some new tune of jo)* 

With which her heart giisht, and its radiance tired 
Ber face, as she ari*aycd to moot the mom. 

The meek and melting amethyst of dawn 
Blusht o’er the blue hills in the ring o’ the world ; 

Up purple twilights came the golden sea 
OCsttnlight breaking in a silent surge; 

And Moiming lil<o the birth of Beauty rose 
With sunny music up the sparkling heaven, 

While, at a rosy totich, the clouds that lay 


lu sullen purples round the hills of Fife, 

A<lowu her pathway spread their cloaks of gold: 

The Biivcry-greon-and-violet sheen 0 ’ the sea 
Ohaiigcd into shifting opal tinct with gold : 

And like an Alchymist with furnaco-faoe, 

The sun smiled on his perfect work, pure gold.” 

But with most unalloyed satisfaction wo turn to the 
poem entitled “ 'I’lie ^lothcr’s Idol broken,” This, on the 
same subject as the “Ballad of Babe Christabel,” possesses, 
we think,‘touches of even more subtle loveliness, more direct 
beart-reaclnng tondorncss, than the earlier poem. In its own 
fragmentary episodical fashion, it tells the story simply and 
Ruflicingly,—the sad sweet stoiy'that comes home to every 
woman’s licart, and to many a man’s also,—from the first 
joyful grootiiig of the “ preti 3 'softling, the baby-bud rose,” 
the f;i,t!jev’s proud triumph in his “ throe little maidens,” and 
the half-fearful delight of the parents 111 their “wondrous 
wee wliite rose; of all the world,” to tho end, when 

** Snow-wlulo, snow-soft, snow silentl.v, 

Our darling bud up-curled, 

And dr<)pt i’ tho grave—(ro<l’.s lap—our wee 
White rc>sc of all Iho world.” 

Nothing can Th? more true, more natural, or more beautiful 
in its pathos, than the expression of tho after-feelings of 
desolation and bereavement, the yearning lingering retro¬ 
spection of the lost one's “ little lender ways” and “spiril- 
suiiles.” In this ])orti«>n of the poem there arc lines here 
and there that strilo- tlie licart electrically with a keen sense 
of reality. We forget the poet, tlu^ book, and the page; and 
feel os we niiglit feel on coining unawares to a little ncwl}'- 
inadc grave, with the fr<‘sli free, air, the life of birds and tree.s 
and sunshine around it, the smiling heaven aliove, and tlic 
agony of the mother’s einpt}^ heart thrilling through it all. 

Our space is inadequate to quote all wo could desire; 
but some pa.ssage.s, at least, we mu.st give. 

Idiis is a curl of our poor 'Bplendid’s’ liair! 

A sunny bur.sL of rare and ri{)o young gold— 

A ring of sinle.sa gold that weds two worlds I 
Our one tiling loft wnth her dear lifo in it. 

Boor misers! o’er it secretly w’o sum 
Our little savings hoarded n]> in heaven,— 

Our rich lovo-thoughLs heart hid tx) doat upon,— 

And glimpse oui* lo.sL heaven in a flood of tears. 

» * • • * • 

We stood at miilnight in the Proaenco dread. 

At midnight, when men die, wo strove with Death 
’J’o wrench our jewel from hi.s grasping hand. 

Kre the soul loosed from its last lodge of life, 

II or little face i)eGrGd round with anxious eyes ; 

Thou, seeing all the old faces, dropt content. 

Tho mystery dilated in her look, 

Which, on the darkening death-ground, faintly caught 
Tlio likeness of tho angel shining near. 

Her passing soul flasht back a ^impso of bliss. 

She wa.s a Child no more, but strong and storii 
As a mailed Knight that had been grappling Death. 

A crown of conquest bound her baby-brow ; 

Her littlq hands could take the hoirdem largo; 

' And rU her childhood’s vagrant royalty 

^ Sat staid and calm in some eternal throne. 

Love’s kiss is swoet, but Death’s doth make immortal. 

And there our darling lay in coflSnod calm, 

Drossod for the grave in mirnont liko tho snow; 

And o’er hor flowed the white otornal peace: 

'riio breathing miracle into silonoo passed: 

Never to stretch wee hands, with her dear smile: 

As soft as light-fall on unfolding flowers; 

Novt r to wake us cr 3 dng in the night 
Our tittle hindering thing for ever gone, 

In tearful quiet now we might toil on. 

All dim the living lustres motion makes! 

No life-dew in the swoet cups of her eyes! 

Naught there of our poor ' Splendid' but her brow. 

Clad all in spirit-beauty forth she went; 

Her budding spring of life in tiny leaf; 

Her gracious gold of babe-virginity 
Unminted in the imago of our world ; 

Her faint dawn whitened in the perfect day. 









TiiF. i.F.s-nv. r.v j:. r.. 

“ The cliilil Cfimt* buck direcUy ; snal soon occu}>i<'d Ix-vsclt' in ^in-paraticjn^ fur j.^iving Kit a writui^ lcshnn. of it 

Roemti. he lia<l a rnn))lo t-vory wi ek. uiul on<* rcfjuUirly on Unit cvtuiin^', to tin; groat mirth ami enjoyinont both of Iiimsolf 
Rtid his instnictrosK. 'J'o rohite how it was a long time lK*fi)re his inodosfy couhl ho so far prevailed upon as to admit of 
his sitting down In the parlour, in tlin prosoico of nn unknown gentlcinati—how, when he did sit down, he tucked up Jiis 
•leoves, and squared his elbows, and put his fare close to the cojjy-hook, and squinted horribly at the lines—how, IVoia 
the vciy first moment of having the peii in his luind, he hegsn to wallow in blots, and to daub liinisolf with ink np to 
the very roots of his hair-—how. if he did by accident form a letter properly, ho Immediately smeared it out again with 
his arm In his preparations to make another—how at every fresli misJuke there was a fresh burst of merriruent from tho , 
child, and a louder and not less hearty Inugh from p(>or Kit himself," iWc.— Pickknh’s Old C/irioiiitr/ Sli'>p. 


Our early wedo away wont buck to God, 

Boaring uor litb*scrull folded, without stain, 

And only throo words written on it- two, , 

Our names! Ah, may they j)l(!a<l for us in honvou !” 

To tlic end of tins poem the spirit of quiet simpht pathos 
is maintained. There is infinite sweetness in it all. The 
narration flows on cahnly and naturally as a train of sad 
tender rocollcctions that are thought rather than spoken. 

“ Lady Laura” lias many passages of rich picturesque 
beauty, hut it is defaced in more than one place with the 
faults wo have before adverted to. The story, which is one 
now worn rather threadbare, of the lowly lover and tho Irigh- : 
born Jady, is vaguely told; and the love-songs, with their | 
oft-rcpcated raptures and wealth of superlatives, arc some¬ 
what likely to cloy, we should think, upon all but the very 
hungriest appetites for that class of food. 

Of “ Glimpses of the War,” more than one of the best por¬ 
tions have before appeared in ” War Waits.” Our readers 
will hardly need to be reminded of that lyric, earnest and 
enthusiastic, with its sweeping music as of the very tramp 
of men trooping onward to battle, beginning I 

** Our old war-banners on tho wind 
Were dancing merrily o’or them, 

Our half-world iiushod with hopo behind— 

Tho flullon foo before thorn.” 

Tho “ Winter’s Night in England” stirs recollections in 
us all. Who among us has not (but a little while since, 
though it seems long) felt tho influence of that *‘muto and 
eighty Shadow” whicli was over hovering over us then? 


“ iiifb’a ligljt burns dhii—wo hohi tho breath— 

All sit Btorn in tho .shadow of Death, 

Around tliu hou.sohoM fire, 

This winter’s night in England, 

Straining our oars for tho ti<litigs of War, 

Holding our ho.arts, like beacons, up higher. 

For tbo.so who aro fighting afar.” 

This has the true lyrical ring with it: 

“ Old England still hath heroes 
To wear her sword and shield ; 

Wo knpw thorn not while near us, 

W© know thorn iu the field. 

Look liow tho tyrant’s hills they climb 
To hurl our gago in his griui*hoId! 

The Titans of the earlior time,- 
Tho’ larger limbed, wore smal|cr-souIo«l! 

Laurel or amaranth light thoir brow. 

Living or dejwl, wo crown thorn now. 

As wo sit by the household fire, 

This winter’s night iu England ; 

Fixjin tho wliito clitla watcliing tho storm of war, 

Holding our hearts, like beacon.*?, iq) higlier, 

For those who aro fighting afar.” 

The story of flic poet, “Tiio Bridegroom of Beauty,” 
though often lapsing into the sin of compound adjectives 
and aceuinulated epithets, has many passages of Bad pas¬ 
sionate music that wc could ill Bpare. Bu^ w© prefer the 
closing poem, “ Only a Dream,” whicli leaves us to shut the 
book in a spirit of much toleration for its faults, and admi¬ 
ration of its beauties. This last poem exhibits instances of 
both: images that aro forced, lines that are “profitlcBs,” 
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word., that nro but, uii the otlicr band, touches of 

<lcscrii>ti{Hi vivid and frcRb as the colours of sunset — in- 
stuncoH. of delicate ])creeption and intuitive synipatli}^ tlaat 
(d.'iiin our a]>}>rcci:tf,I<»n and command our praise. 

in •the <iedicution, it is hinted that Cr(ii<jcrook. CaaOe falls 
sliort uf what the writer intended to aee()iii})Iish in iiis 
Hecond biifik. “lii other years,” he says, “G()d willing, I 
may win a touch more certain, and a Jar.i?er reach njmn a 
harp of tenser Hirinjrs.” 

We believe tliai. he may; and hopeful and expectant of 
ineetdng him af^'ain, \ve bid biiu ‘vood speed upon Ids way. 



A tlAlM'V FAMILY. 

I’Y SmiU.KV IllHUKHD, 

AIU'llOll OE “ laUiTtC AlmllNMKNlH FOU UOMr.-^." 


AVk are a cosy quiet coujde, not freqiiontl}" haunted liy cares 
or excited by vuviciics. Wv. live just far cuou!.'*b from town 
to be free fvoin tcmjUations <ir pleasure, yel near enough to 
avoid la)l^illg into \a[)id dniiness; in, fact, we inauuge to 
cojjiiiine UMvn and country ii/’o lugctbcr in our little Ijousc- 
liold, and to adorn ojir rus'ie pursuits with a few of the 
Lvracfs of liirralurc, ;tnd soine loiu-hes of licunely art. I 
porliatis ainusii you by andatiou of our every-day life, 
iis wliinis a-iul odtiirics, and iho nlti;r abandonment to im- 
])U]si‘ lo winch, since our lirst. wi’d<iiiig-day, wo have, Ix-en 
addiciud; t>ut it i.s tlm family we liavc rcarcil that 1 think 
1 may niosl profitably talk about, and, at the risk of l)eing 
liionght egot i.stical, 1 sliali givo you n lu'ief account of it. 

1 Venture; tos:i) thai fe.w sirie.fly pi i vaU*'fa.mHics arc .so 
truly bn})))y as ours, i'orthouyli it <-nu!pris<-sof 
ehiidreii ol all ac;es,—sone' older than oiii'sc.ivi's, manv of 
them tliPbring in tcnipi-r and (a.sfc as w'idoly as (he pole 
(iilJ'TS froiii ti)c equator,—ycf the most ]>erfe(«t lianuon^' at 
all limes prevails aniougsi, us, and iho only an\iof\ (]k.u 
po.sesscs u,s is to lendi'r c:i,ch other liappy. 'J’n he sure, the 
clenH’Utsol ‘‘a r<jw” arc mo er \\ .intiug; un<i wi-re tin; heads 
ol liic Jamily lor one slnyic day to fovg<-t (heir responsibili¬ 
ties, bioo({sh<‘f! and I’annibalisni would make, a total ruin of 
our nu)de] Agapeniont'. 

qVn or twelve may be. (aiusidereil a fair number for anv 
oi-ilinary family, and on such a limit.<‘d scale, some litth; 
/■'■eiicralsliip is cssimliai for the preservation of domestic 
li-ac'-; but, as 1 jlrsf remarked, our family consists of t hou- 
sands--in ourselvc's itav<' nevi-r atlompled to f<»rrn 

an accurate. ce^^•UK, a.iul Iranl-.ly conl'ess vre d<) not know 
how' many \Nitliin a ihousand or two are. dependent ujum ns. 
It 1 It'll you they are all ehiblren ofado]»tion,—fur as yet we 
arc unblessed with eiiildrcn ol'our fm'n,-"y<.'U will eonjei;- ; 
ture llfai we arc Imepei's oj'aii orphaii-asylinn, -4 workhouse, 
or n i>riK(m; luit such ideas will vanisirudimi 1 assure you 
th.ai we are strictly ]irivale iullc, reuliug a iiuniblc country- 
cottage, wi(h a modcrale aiimunt of gurtlen aUaeliod, and 
with a very prclfy varii'ty of rural scenery adjoining. 'J’ho 
fa(;t is, we arc viciinis of a hobby. IJow many have gone 
nind, been ruined, traduccul, n,y, transported ov banged, for 
liobliMisI Y(‘t wc live in no fear that our Iinlihy will entail 
fufuri! }>ena.llies, for it in simply a love for animals; and the 
}^t\ssion is fed and strengthened by a strong curiosity to 
learn more and more oftluur histories and instincts, their 
ladations to <-aeh othc’r and to the general scheme of nature, 
and, above all, tin 'r eapaiulities for limnaii cornpaniunshi]>. 
Our little house is a sort of menagerie ; not in imitation of 
the Zoolog’ieal (lardens or the Janlin dos Plantes, nor yet on 
thwplan uf (he Hospital for Animals at Surat,—for we have 
nctliing about.us tliat is obnoxiouK, and not a single cripple. 

(• are just now ready for breakfast, and wc sit at the 
fire suj'nmntlcfl wirJj cockatoos, niacawB, and parrots. All 
the voices ot the animal world Balute and deafen iifl. Old \ 

ijri.r .. ... 


I’oll, the })et of the parlour, can hark, growl, bleat, purr, or 
whistle, and in addition, ask for every thing site wants, and 
for many things she does not want. Hhe can be insolent or 
polite; and, as a result of our toachiiig, she is a very expert 
tliief. T epuld tell a Imndred anecdotes about Unit om^ pa- 
triarcbal parrot: how she takes tea from a spoon and boor 
from a tumbler; how she cracks unis and brows likeaeoek; 
liow she leaves her cag<^ to steal sugar or fruit; hinv she cun 
recit<‘- two eomploto stanzas uf./oA./r/ii// OUpin, bandy 
small-talk with any body. ^Yh(5J^ her noi.se and impudeiuM} 
ceases, wo turn to the eockatoos, (d'which wo luive three 
ole.gant, doeih*, loving creatures: one pure white, with a 
crest that looks like ilake.s of turbot; another with 
siilphur crest; and a (liird wiili white and crimson plnnng(> 

—strict a cockatoo jjarrot, the most loquacious of the wiioio 
family, but so gentle in her (lemeanour that she never w.a.s 
guilty of a suigb^ mischief yet. To visitors, the gray .and 
green parrots, of wliich wc hav(^ (wo Civeh, are a peifeet. 
boni; they scream and yell and bark, ami, if a ebanee were 
{iHorded tbem, would dig their pickaxc-henks iiitu imiocfuit 
faces and hands; but !,lie.-;c geuilu cr<'.s(<al favourites are de- 
termiiH^d to be loved, and at the fir.st sound of a str/mge 
voice, up go ib'dr crests, down go tlieir beads with a soft 
ejae.ulation of “ (kadv-a-tiuj;” and if they do not get tlxdr 
ne<uistom<'fl tickling on llte poll, lb<w S(‘.eiu dejected for (h'’. j 
<!ay. Ah fur PeUy, the coidLatoo-pairot, she says plainly, j 
“Scratch poor lie tty’s poll; Petty wants her poll scrat ehci!! 
and seraleh(Mi it inu.st la; ovit and over again b<'fore ik ify | 
will turn to lier bri'a.d-and-niilk, and allow an interval for ! 
conversation. Tbon we have a pair of .Au.^’ti’alian p.round- 
paroquets—two .^pk-udid macaws that dav.zki theeyewitli | 
their oriental pluiuca of a/.ure. and v<'nulliun; a pair of 
sbrnder ;ind hvilliantiy-eolourvd lori(;.s, that ba\c nuvov yel, ; 
and never will, acfjuire incirc spe.eeh than the lUlcraiiee. of | 
their nnnu'.s; and a. jLur of l»raz.ili;m toucans, with <‘nornious j 
bills, and jilnmage more (kr/.r.ling; than the dress of a lunb.'- 1 

.... i 

You would ju.st think your.sdf in Label, acre >011 !(» be- 
spiritually prc'.ent. u'iieii we sit do’.vn to breaKf;»sf sur¬ 
rounded bytliese, file. noisi('sf members of our ha)ip_\ familv. 
jhil if you w<-ro present in the boily a.Iso, 1 aoiild iiistiio 
eomplete sllenee by one claj) ofllu- baud, and you siionld 
bear a ]un drop if you wished it. Then ou'* by “lU' each 
should go throng-h its porformanees ol'imitating a farniyard, 
a fiddh*, a pair oi' bau'pipes, or a st'ries uf incoherent hut ; 

\’(n‘y conin’a! s)>f‘('clii‘s. (Hd roll is tin' {)nly one that wtudd ! 

oe(‘:tsion trouble ; and sIk' is so S{dr-wil}ed, (bat you would 
bavi! jo take your chnnre wliolher .slu' would (aim brealdast 
with us and talk like a (.'hrisi.ian, or cough, hark, and growl 
you into a state of .stupid deafness. Put if all iveiit w(dl, 
i'oliy would b(‘ a. polyglot; for she can g;abh!e Fj-enc-li, (o-r- 
luan, and Latin wiili very tohnable accent, and mix with 
her classical quotalious tlu* more familiar soniids of “ Pe<'V 
t b” “ Pu and the words and air of “ Pretty, pretty Ikdly 
Hopkins.” When Ihdty's turn came, she would, in a na>;al 
singing ton®, a.«!k you some impertinent qui'stions, .smdi as 
“Can you spell Istactepefzacuxoehitl fi'olnu'yoV” and before 
you could give, her an (mswer, euch is lau’want ofpoiiieness, 
she would hurry through a w1h> 1(; string of sniall-talk ; ask 
for itc\, he<u’, calo's, nuts, grapes, and linish olf with (,>uiiP» 
incohenud story,” which, wiih a slight hlusli, 1 eonl'css to 
have sp<‘n(. tlut occasional leisure of a wlnde year in teach¬ 
ing her. While this wtmt on the other birds would gel jea¬ 
lous; and to !,ec]) peace, vve sbould have to scratch no end of 
prolTered j) *!!.'?, and make a conqwomise with mastcrq’ommy, 
the elder uf the gre<m ^larrols, l.'y the jUM'.scnt of a cliiclo n- 
honc for liim to pick and climdde over. 'i’hc. (‘xhibition al¬ 
ways finishes by h'eding the tuncans, which arc the “lions” 
of (lie eol]c(;tion; w(^ hand tiiem eacdi a choice rnor.scl—a 
task which yon miglit think dangerous, Beciiig thal their 
beaks art; large enough for the seizure of a fat baby, and 
you would tiiink it no trifling Tuatter to appease. njipctiU s 
having such lonuidable it’presentative.s. Yet, immense as 
are the horny appendages with which the toucan takes his 
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daily bread, his mode of eating i.s decidedly pretty and 
amusing. The food is taken on the [5oint of the bill, it is 
then tossed high in the .air, the immense jaws open like n 
pair of p.ark-gatos, and the descending morsel falls straight 
into the gullet with “a cluck” that makes one. roar with 
laughter. The conjuror who catches knives and rings might 
tako a lesson from these comical cre.alure.s. 

It is not every bodj' wdio cares to be shut in with such 
a gabbling'noisy crew as onr i)arrots ; and fortunately wo 
e.an give our visitors a choieo between fountains and water- 
g.ardens, tropical iind liritish ferns, and homely songsters; 
or accommodate them with the scicntiric seclusion ofaeti- 
binet stocked with living and dead inseets, arpiatie larvio 
that glide about like ghosts, beetles that kick and plunge 
in tbeir vessels of water like !mi)S on the verge ofdesjiair, 
together with tamo spiders, to'ids, frogs, and snakes, and a 
very attruetive di.splay of stuffed qiiadriipeds and birds, 
and some prepared .and mounted skehitoms of various ani- 
mal.s. 'J'his cabinet-room is my own espneial pleasure ; mra 
s;;oso. only finds her way tliere oci^asionally ; and, indeed, 
none but (dioiee scientillo friends, wlio have sntlieient en¬ 
thusiasm to stare themselves tired with ,a solar micro¬ 
scope, or f<!ed their iniaghiatioii.s into a “ tierce frcnv.y” by 
discussing the teelmolegics of entomological nomenelatnrc, 
<'ver get ]rermiKsion, miieii h’ss invitations, to ent.cr it. 'I'lie 
most attriU’tive things there are the Afpia.ria and Water- 
caliinets, which together fill up the wimlow-sp.nec.s, and slmt 
out a large [)ortion of the daylight. In tlie riglil-hand win¬ 
dow stands th<! river-tank, pellucid as crystal, and luxuriant 
with many forms of bright-green vegetation. Within it five- 
.'ind-thirty tlsljes glide ,'iikI gambol, and exhibit their several 
habits .and inslincl.s. 1 tdiould not nienlioii Ibis as apart 
of onr happy family, were it not so in reality. In that ves- 
■sel more than three fourths of the finnj’ innocents are a.s 
tame as eats; they know me, love me, and not only fecal 
from'my hand, hut as.^nnihle when I call 1 hem, am! ola y 
my every look and motion as reailily n.s if tlnw were terre.s- 
trial kith and kin. 'riiere are three .splendid t(meli—natu¬ 
rally tlie shyest of ISritish flslie.s—now so familiar with the 
prison whieh lias housed them for more than two vear.s, 
and the keeper who has teiiderl lliinii during that time, tliat 
they not only flounder out of the dark weeds and rise when 
1 call them to receive a few wornrs, but witli'oiit the ellcr of 
food they will a.ssemhle. at the surface and remain still 
while I tickle them, and seem to enjoy the. operation as 
iiiucli as ])arrot,s ilo to tiave their polls serafeli(ai. 

1 have a whole school of Orneian, Hritish, ;i,nd Prussian 
earp, .all doeile and loving .as is liieir mature; hut one huge 
Prussi.an carj) is the captain of the tank—the special i)ct, 
the anci(!nt .and trn.sty friend whom I ever delight to hon¬ 
our. lie is a magnificent Ibllow, i)lum]>, irridc.scent, seven 
inches in length, and as playfnl as a spaniel. lie com¬ 
mands universal admiration. His easy, gliding, and digni¬ 
fied rnolioiis,—for he is never in a lnuTy,~and his con.stai!t 
association with seven other of his kindred, who to him .are 
as hahe,s to a giant, and .above, all, his confiding lomlnc.ss, 
make him a piscatory nuirvol. Wlienever I enter the room, 

“ the boomer,” or •• master carpenter,”—for those are the 
natues he sever,ally hears,—,at onee recognises my voice or 
step, .and straightway he comes “booming” to the side, with 
his dolphin-like head and splendid eyes, and there poises in 
mid-water to watch mo. If I sit down to write, he rem.ains 
there, slowly rising and sinking, never leaving the side next 
me oven for an instant; ho soeins to watch and listen ; and I 
could sometimos bitterly reiiroaoh Nature that she does not 
allow him to speak. As to eating from my hand, or rising 
to the top when called, or rolling on his side to ho tickled, 
these are eommoiiplaco matters; he will nibble iny finger 
gently for ton minutes at a time, play with a stick, dart 
about at a game of toucli, or assemble bis little hand of 
juvenile carpenters, and get up a frolic with them for my 
amnsonicnt. But ho is a gentleman in every thing—easy, 
dignilipd, never put out; and if a shoal of saucy bleak ov 
dating minnows steal the choicest morsel even from his 


lips, he yields the point at onco, takes no revenge, but looks 
with expeetunt eye to his protector for more. 

As to chub and bream and dace, 1 have as many as (be ■ 
tank will support, all of tlieni thorougbly tame. Tbi> min- 
nowK and bleak aro “ the fun of the fair,” and the loach l.h«i 
untamable savages tluit bold aloof from the general societ y, 
and, spite of every kipdne.ss, persist in liuidiug a life of tludr 
own. 

Above the rlvor-tank are the .shclvoR containing my 
aquatic curiosities. There the ravenous water-bectioM end 
their larvsc, with other creatures of similar habits, phiiige 
ami kick in Ihoir crystal jars, (live tlieni a minnow, bow 
thc5y ])lunge tludr fangs into the jKilpifating tk'sli, consume 
tlieir prey piecemeal witlumt first killing it, dragging tlio 
viscera from the trembling creature, or boring into tlie gills 
while It yet struggles for life I If now and then a deulli oc¬ 
curs in the tank, these curnivorou.s glnltons liavo the car¬ 
cass tossed to tlumi to riddle und consuino; but as jhis 
very seldom iiappe.n.s, they have to remain confenl with 
slug.s tand earth-worms from tlui garde.n, which I tlnd au- 
I swer viTy well for <‘v<'ry om; of ibc llesh-cating aipiatii'S. 

In other jars 1 have specimens of the magnifieent Jf//- 
drouH the iargesi aquatic hceLlc found in Ih itaiu, 

and the most docile and harmless of the whole family; boat-' 
flies; lovely sjn'idmens of (’olyinbcles, with jet-black backs 
and silver bellies; eceentric wliirlwigs, that eundaie the 
dervislies in ilefying giddiness ; (]uaint sjieides of watcr- 
.scorpion ; and tiial. nio.st curious of all the smaller iniui.bi- 
(uut.s of tlui sfn'ams, the diving spiiler, with its silken co¬ 
coons .suspcmkHl beneatli the .surfaec. d'lieso oiMUijiy a 
whole shelf; and a curious sight it is toAvatch their various 
motions and iiroeeedhigs as they dive, spin, kick, (piarreJ, 
or engage in comii’al courtships. 

.Hut these are not I he most prlztsl among the minor mem- 
ber.s of my family. The shelf abovi^ liiein contains the rare 
trea.uires, lliough to the ca.sual eye it exhibits nothing more 
than a row of crystalline Jars lilled with clear wa.tm- and 
very emerald-grecn tufts of starry vegetation. Hut Iku’c 
arc my Njtrdla, my A’aHisneria, my soru'd s]»ecics of (diara, 
Ikiccia, and Jaunna; and if 1 want to ubsorve the eireul.atiun 
of the sa,j> in plaiibs or the. blood in nnimnly, tlu'so jars sujiply 
snitablc .spccimen.s, that under the penetrating eyt' of the 
micro.scope enable ino to pierce at once to the most secret 
chambcr.s of nature—to tlu^ fountain-head (materially speak¬ 
ing) of life itself, whe.vcin 1 may observe the deve.lopnu-nt of 
a ludl, or the production of the primal germ of k)rga.uisatlon. 
.Some liououred members of my family aie here, too. 1 have 
thousands of the living glujsts of gnats, dragon-flies, and 
beetles, that glide up and down in the clear lymph, like 
souls just taking shape, and with but one film of earth 
about them. Hero, too, are small larvic of all kimls,—.some 
ravenous as wolves, .some that do notliing l.»uL jerk them¬ 
selves into spasu’s, others that wriggle and twist into all 
manner of iuconeeivable forms. lI(U'e is a cluster of perhaps 
atliousand of the laws) of the common gmit,—a lot of lively 
jerking imps, that si'cin as if their bodies were made of spiral 
springs, and that conduct themselves as if life Iiad but tuu 
pl(‘asures to sweotoii it — ouo skipping like »Sr»riug-iiei'I<'<i 
Jack, the other hanging from the ceiling by the tail, a. (lie 
American advmUurer lately astonished us by hi.^^ antijKulean 
perambulations. Jndoecl, all the aquatic larvie that I linve 
lieni—numbering soriio sixty din’erenl- kinds—mv giActi to 
this same feat of suspending tlieni.scl\'e.s ly the tail Jrom tho 
surface of the water; fur in tliaL way only do they breathe, 
by means of the plumes and rays and prong.s with which 
their tails are furnished. 

In other jars 1 have .some pretty watcr-mitos that ar«^ in- 
ccssantiv on the trot, not swimming or diving, but literally 
runiiingbitber and thither, as if at any depth and any where 
the w'ater presented to their foot a .solid surface. I have thou¬ 
sands of tyyclops, Monads, VorticeUas, wheckanirnaleulcs, 
a few Hydras, and no end of common and rare infusoria, that 
nightly occupy me under tho glare of the microscopc-lamp, 
in exploring their inner and outer constructions, their ac- 
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tiona and instincts, and the many marvellous indications 
they adbrd of tlio perfection of the economies in things or¬ 
dinarily invisible—the work of the same Hand from which 
the worlds themselves were launched, and which sustains 
without ceasing the balance of huge incomprehensible forces. 

My other window is adorned with a marine collection 
similarly arranged. The tank contains the choicest of the 
gorgeous sea-flowers— 

Blossoms that ope in the oozy deep, 

And ne’er lure the boo to thuir green retreat.” 

I have all the well-known anemones, and a goodly number 
of new and rare species. Somo arc like daisies, others like 
the bundles of hissing snakes the ancients wove around the 
heads of furies; one kind is an exact imitation of a rosette 
of blue ribbons, another of a coral-coloured chrysanthemum; 
but the most' prized of all for glorious fonn and colour is the 
huge carnation or plumed anemone, which expands its thou¬ 
sands of living fringes into the form of a very fabulous car¬ 
nation of mammoth dimensions. 'Jlhese arc ever changing 
in form and aspect;—now they are lifeless lumps of jelly; 
now alabaster columns, now transparent balloons puffed to 
bursting with absorbed water, and again the flowery form 
predominates, thousands of pctal-like fingers expand; and 
the sea-bottom, transferred to my room, shows mo its floral 
gems, that rival those of the garden in splendour, but which 
move and change mysteriously, and show themselves to be 
endowed with a mute but wonderful life. Lifeless as they 
may appear for hours, their will at last determines them to 
prove that they can glide and climb and float and cling, ay, 
and gi'asp in an embrace of death whatever livelier creature 
may unwarily come within roaoh of their barbed threads 
and flower-like fingers. 

Besides these, I have the pretty Serpulas, that make for 
themselves stony tubes; Madrepores, that build up ocean 
reefs, and that here in the glass vessel are positively manu¬ 
facturing coral before my eyes; some crabs, that walk side¬ 
ways on tiptoe, and that carry their eyes on stalks; and 
hundreds of other things, of which it would require huge 
volumes to recount the history or do justice to their beauty, 
and the intense interest they excite in those who delight 
in preserving them as objects of study. 

After all, 1 think you would perhaps find more to amuse 
you in a little singing-party, to which wo have assigned a 
room upstairs. This is the special care of my better half, 
who, indeed, shuts me out from any participation in its 
anxieties, though I am very freely admitted to the per- 
fomiancos of the pupils, 

^ In a snug attic, well lighted, adorned with a fountain and 
mirrors, the windows and skylights embellished with gay 
plants, a collection of about forty song-birds pass their time 
in as jolly a way as one would wish. You will think of 
happy couples and nest-building, and the maternal incuba¬ 
tion of baby-broods of dicky-birds; but we long ago found 
out, as did Mr. Kidd, the prince of bird-masters, that a bird- 
room is not the place for breeding. If love sanctifies life, 
and gives it its noblest development, it also is the parent 
of strife and jealousy; it ruined Troy, its dark side blots 
wi’h some vengeance or madness or villany every page of 
the WvS'ld's history; and how should a community of such 
warm-hearted creatures as birds escape the desolating ef¬ 
fects of a lire that warms when kept in check by wisdom, 
but which scorches and blights when passion only fans the 
flame? Kot to philosophise, suffice it that none of the fair 
sex are ever permitted to colonise hero: we have in other 
parts of the house a goodly number of happy feathered cou¬ 
ples that enjoy connubial bliss and connubial cares; but in 
a general’assemblage hen-birds are but a source of conten¬ 
tion gnd bickering. 

But what a merry and familiar lot are these bachelor- 
vocalists 1 how they 

*' Bing roof and rafter 
'With bagpipes and reeling” 

l^m the first dawn of day to evening dusk, and even after ' 


that for hours, if indulged with a lighted lamp I They are 
all familiar, too; they cluster roimd their mistress when they 
have their daily supply of buns and. insects and seeds and 
paste; they swarm on her head and shoulders, and actually 
! chaff at her in impudent tones and gestures, and make such 
a flutter and confusion and row as would drive a nervous 
person utterly mad. There are siskins, canaries, white- 
throats, tits, woodlarks, wagtails, buntings, linnets, gold¬ 
finches, redpoles, a young thrush, a pair of Java sparrows; 
a common sparrow, that has learned a few notes of respect¬ 
able music, and that delights in quarrelling with every body 
about nothing; a couple of black-caps, a nightingale, and a 
most musical brambliug, that imitates the note of every 
other bird, and almost equals the nightingale in somo of his 
finest passages. 

The garden is as much a menagerie as the house. I 
have my triangular Cochins and my squatty Braniapoo- 
tras, my noblo crested Polands and rny neat little Sobrights, 
that look like poultry for a doll’s house, besides a herd of 
tamo jays and jackdaws, that drive mo crazy by their de¬ 
structive tricks. These would not interest you, for you 
see such things every where ; but hero is a flock of moun¬ 
tain goats that make a daily bleating on the adjoining com¬ 
mon ; they are pure Angoras, with silky fringes of milk- 
white hair hanging from their flanks to their fetlocks, and 
beards that would not disgrace the most hirsute Crimean 
hero that ever voted razors to bo ridiculous. The father 
of the flock is a noble follow—such horns, such a curly 
head and massive forehead, such a delicate splosh of fawn 
on his withers, and, O, the purity of his snow-white back 
and silky flanks! lie hoars my voice or footstep; and away 
flics Billy, clearing the five-feet fence at a bound, and trot¬ 
ting towards me, with a playful air of defiance, and with 
an evident consciousness of his capability to represent a 
traditional dilemma. As soon as ho comes within a few 
paces, ho draws himself up on the very tips of his toes, 
then leaps up and curvets sideways, and finally springs 
forward at me, and butts full at my chest in a manner 
that would alarm a stranger unprepared for defence. But 
that is only Billy’s mode of romping with me—it is always 
a rough kind of play; but the noble-hearted fellow always 
takes care that his frontal sinus, not his crescented cornua, 
shall make the bold contact that, wore I not prepared for 
it, would make me measure my length at his feet hora-de- 
combat. His pranks are all of them characteristic ; he will 
leap up and plant his hoofs on my chest, and explore with 
his nose every one of my pockets to find a hidden bunch of 
acorns or a few bean-pods, all the while winking his splen¬ 
did large eyes close to my face in a look of intelligence that 
is as eloquent to me as the richest flow of human speech. 
If I move aside, he will mount my back, plant his paws 
on my shoulders, and continue prancing up and down, and 
throwing his enormous weight upon mo, till I yield the point 
ho seeks and give him a choice morsel. What he will eat 
in this way is prodigious; yet the fare ho seeks when turned 
out on the common is the dry and sapless leaf, the thorny 
sprouts of the whin or the hawthorn, half-withered olm- 
Icaves, and, indeed, any th>'ng that appears dry, tasteless, 
woody, and indigestible. It is a fact but little known, 
that goats never drink! this, coupled with their love of 
dry scrubby forage, enables them to crop fatness from bald 
gr^ite, and completes their adaptablenoss to barren moun¬ 
tain-heights. 

If I am bitten with any of that enthusiasm which is 
popularlv called “ a fancy,” it is certainly a fancy for goats, 
I have kept goats of every known variety, from the sleepy 
and fertile Spaniard to the bold and sprightly Welshman, 
or the real chamois of the Alps. After all, I prefer these pic¬ 
turesque Angoras; they are the goats for the artist—every 
attitude is graceftil, every line, from the beautifully-shaped 
head to the clean fetlocks and polished hoofs, is suggestive 
of sylvan solitudes and rocky heights. Of all the domestic 
creatures that associate with man in the conquest of the 
earth, the goat is certainly the most ancient awH piagiflaai, 
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The earliest records of civilisation mjntion goats and sheep 
as representatives of pastoral wealth, and the most che¬ 
rished property of the simple nomad patriarch; whose flocks 
were his household gods, his daily and nightly care, and 
his whole support during his hold migrations over pathless 
wilds. His great anxiety was to find a sucoession of “fresh 
fields and pastures newand the sheep and goats were the 
real founders of the earliest states and dynasties. In the 
records of later ages the shepherd has ever a high place. 
And though in the old chivalric narratives the horse is the 
subject of many a splendid apostrophe, the domestic life of 
antiquity finds its truest utterance in the associations that 
attach to flocks and herds; for the shepherd was always 
the predecessor of the husbandman or the builder of cities. 
The earliest and the latest pastoral equally derive freshness 
from the presence of tho mountain goat. Longus, tho first 
and most tender writer of pastorals, reaches his highest ox- 
cellcnco where he paints the foundlings, Daphnis abd Chloe, 
feeding their flocks together, and at tho same time learning 
to love. Theocritus, the true cottage-poet of antiquity, gives 
us the most homely and rustic pictures ever sketched in pas¬ 
toral verse; and in every group ho plaees tho goat in the 
I'oregi'ound to suggest tho flowery hills and knolls of wild 
thyme, amongst which his shepherds breathe fragrant air 
in the tendanoo of their flocks. Horace, thoroughly proud of 
his garden, was too much of a parloui'-poet, and too much 
addicted to the shadow of Mccrenas, to cultivate tho truly 
rustic. But see what Virgil did in his highly polished pas¬ 
torals and the graphic Oeorgict in honour of the jaunty, 
self-willed, strong-limbed, hut tamable and affectionate Capri- 
cornus ; and when John Keats shook tho dust of tho grave 
from the inner life of Greece, and rekindled the flame on tho 
altar of Pagan worship, tho shadowy pomp of Hellenic 
mythology received its finest finishing touches in his hands 
through tho help of tho sheep and goats and bees, that 
bleated and burzed in the brightest of his sublime pictures. 
Then the goat was intimately mixed up with the origin of 
the drama: for tragedy, which was at first called trvgmdia, 
or “ tho song for the cask,” c.-unc to be known as trageedia, 
or “tho song of tho goat,”—the cask of wine giving place to 
tho higher prize of a goat in tho piiblic festivals. 

Aro you fond of bees? Here I have them in a house to 
themselves, aspect south-east, a causeway out for them 
through tho bolt of shrubs that screens them from the July 
sun, along which they pass in buzzing streams to the bram¬ 
ble-hedges and clover-fields, that divide and splash the land¬ 
scape round. I am passionately fond of my bees. Many 
a dreamy hour of joy do 1 find in sitting beside them on a 
summer afternoon, to watch them go and come, to note 
tho several labours on which they aro engaged, every nne 
of which I can determine as well as a master who keeps a 
rigid register of the labours of his workmen. Some of my 
hives aro of glass, some of wood, or straw with glass win¬ 
dows ; and in times of commotion, when the bees insist on 
non-intorferenco, I can retire to tho roar of my hive-board, 
and watch all that takes place within the several abodes of 
concord and industry. You will not doubt the difficulty I 
have in determining the exaot number .of the members of 
my family, if I toll you that my hive-board now contains ten 
strong stocks, every stock.numbering not less than fifteen 
thousand bees-—some, indeed, containing as many as five- 
and-twenty or thirty thousand, as I could prove by experi¬ 
ment. Hoaumur first hit upon a mode of counting bees: ho 
meiglitd a swarm; the result was four pounds. Now a pound 
of bees contains five thousand individuals, and as many as 
half-a-dozen pounds of bees is tho common weight of a strong 
and prosperous stock. Hence, if I tell you that nearly half 
a million hard-working folks recognise and love me as a 
father, you will at least allow 1 am a true pater famUias, 
and, in that sense, more worthy than even old Priam of Troy, 
who, I think, was tho father o! only fifty children. 

Of course I read the Oeorgict of Jmgil, and moke many 
a browli study over Clolumella and 3chirach and Reaumur 
and Huber and Cotton; nor do 1 forget old Tupper, who has 


a grand place in my library—^no, nor Wildman, nor Nutt, nor 
Taylor, nor any other true student of this wonderful insect. 
Here, indeed, I can verify with my own hands and eyes 
many of the most startling discoveries that have boon made 
as'to the habits and instincts of the*bee, and become daily 
familiar with facts that the majority of those who only read 
about them mutt regard as extravagant fictions. 1 sco the 
queen, surrounded by her state-attendants, every one of 
which right loyally faces the supreme female magistrate 
and mother of tho state; never one of that dutiful train turn¬ 
ing its back even for an instant to the royal mistress, who 
represents all, and more than can bo imagined, of dignity 
and command concentrated into the compass of less than an 
inch. I BOO tho progress and development of now broods, the 
deadly hate of rival queens, when it happens that two come 
into contact. As two claimants to a throne cause civil war 
in human states, so with tho bees, that in every thing re¬ 
present tho serious side of human life in all its miuutise with 
wonderful accuracy. But tho bees are tho wisest; they 
never suffer tho community to waste valuable energies in 
deciding a personal quarrel. They urge tho rivals to single 
combat, and recognise the victor as their future mistress; 
tho dead body of the vanquished being cast out from the 
city. There is no end to the marvellous in the history of 
the bee; and tho studious possessor of them may have daily 
proof that neither classic lure nor modern scientific research 
has yet cxliausted the catalogue of sober facts which in bee- 
history arc every one too marvellous for credence, except to 
those who claim tho bee as a member of tho family. That 
they know and lovo their keeper, and submit cheerfully to 
his decrees, repelling tho invading stranger from their cause¬ 
way and neighbourhood, is tho erowning mark of their saga¬ 
city, humble as they are in tho scale of nature, and the trait 
that endears them to me more than any other; for I can 
safely say, “My bees know me,” and give proof of it to any 
who shall choose to challenge their capability for distin-* 
guishiiig one man from another. 

My catalogue does not end here—0 nol I have my colo¬ 
nies of snails. Tho beautiful Roman snail,'that weighs near¬ 
ly an ounce, and that forms a delicious dish when dressed 
with parsley. Then I have amber snails in culonios, that 
fatten and propagate in huge flower-pots; and in my garden- 
tanks every variety of fresh-water snails and mussels, liz¬ 
ards, eray-fish, and crabs, and a vastdiumbcr of other curious 
creatures with ugly bodies and unpronounceable names, tliat 
bask in the sun, or find happiness amid the tangle of water- 
weeds. 

How do I get such things ? Well, in various ways. I am 
myself pretty export in collecting; but I have an agent 
who beats me hollow, and I think 1 could match him against 
any fisherman in the three kingdoms. He is a miserable 
nondescript of the genus homo —a wretched outcast, who has 
exiled himself from home and every comfort to satisfy some 
internal longings for a life truly amphibious. He is stone- 
blind, and has but one companion—his dog. Winter and 
summer this strange burlesque of Neptune wanders daily to 
the Lea or Now River; and there wades without undressing, 
and in darkness and solitude captures with hie handt any 
kind of fish, crab, or reptile that ore known to haunt tho 
waters. He is familiar with every creek and inlet and hol¬ 
low for miles, and goes straight to his game by instinct, and 
unerringly takes it, whether in the steam of July or tho 
frost of February. He thou wanders, dripping from hood to 
foot, to sell his cold booty to whosoever will have it; and 
to-morrow wades again, and, as he says himself, shall con¬ 
tinue to wade till death clutches him amid tho ooze and 
rushes. This Joe Bradley is in some sort a member of our 
happy family. We certainly have done our best to win Jg* 
from bis wandering ways; but though he is a SMie, hamdfltB, 
and grateful creature, he will not be tamed; and iS; HOW, in 
the bitter November frost, pursumg,,the calling of a seal or ./ 
grampus. , 

All the other folks that cluster round ns exhiUt traces 
of contentment. Most of them are knit in strong honsdtold 
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bonds, and aro very dear to us for their confidence and affec¬ 
tion, and the many les-sons tlicy daily teach us of the ways 
and means of nature. Indeed, we lead a very merry life in 
the midst of so incongruous an assemblage. Wo wake to the 
bleating of goats and ‘the song of birds; wc bre,akfa3t with 
our parrots about us like a family-party, each having its 
own cup and saucer and fragrant allownneo of tea and 
toa.st. Wo dine, like roj'alty, to iinnsic ; for then tho parrots 
give place to some little goldeii-pluniaged pets that glory in 
the clatter of knives and fork.s and dishc.s. 'I’ca and supper 
are also musical meals; Jbr wo train many of our birds to 
sing by lamplight. And wo sleep very pleasantly with a 
faint odour of a.sli-fi-oc tiros pervading the house in winter; 
and all the rest of the 5 'oar fragraiiees of all kinds arc wafted 
through the open windows from our little flowery garden, 
or fi'om tho miles and miles ofhawthonis and hayeoeks that 
stretch around us. 


THE BRUSSELS CARPJ'IT. 

A DOMESTIC SKETCH. 


It was the prettiest scene imaginable. A little parlour, 
gaily and prettily funiished,—snowy curtains, bright car¬ 
pet, nice prints; young husband at one side of the fire read¬ 
ing newspaper; young wife at the other sewing 011 shirt- 
buttons ; tea- 1 ,hings on the table, and the brightest of bright 
brass-kettles singing merrily on the hob. 

(Young wife speaks.)—“And so, Uan'y, you don’t think 
my now carpet pretty, after all?’’ 

“ On tho contrary, niy love, I think it only loo pretty.” 

“ Too pretty! too pretty for what, Harry ?” 

“For ut, my dear. Romomher I am neither a lord nor a 
hanker, hut a man with an ineoiiic to make,” 

“ But if it only costs as niueli as an ugly ono, Harry ?” 

■ “ Still, Lucy, it may do hai-m hy leading to otlier things.” 

For some time nothing was heard in tho little p.ailonr 
hut the click of Lucy’s needle as it flew through the linen, 
and tlie singing of tho kettle on tho hob. 

Presently Harry looked u]). 

“My dear,” he said, “I forgot to toll you 1 met Robin¬ 
son coming from tho city. He promised to look in this even¬ 
ing ; so if you have any little preparations to make, now is 
your time.” • 

“ At,what liQjn' do you expect him?” asked Lucy. 

“ About eight.” 

“In that case I shall just have time to make you a nice 
hot cakeand laying down her work 'good huuionrodly, 
she tripped away to tho kitchen. 

WliRii sho was gone, Harry put away his paper, and 
looked somewhat penitently at the now carpet. 

“It certainly is very pretty,” said lip to himself; “ and 
I’m half-afraid 1 hurt Lucy by wiiat I said. She’s a dear, 
good, thouglitful girl, and worthy any man’s confidenco and 
love; but women arc so easily led away to buy whatever 
strikes theh fancy. 'Phey rcciniro our stronger judgment to 
guide them. Y’es, I was right on the whole to give her that 
little lesson.” And Harry returned with renowod self-satis¬ 
faction to his drowsy debate. 

Eight o’clock strikes, and Lucy appeal's, preceded by a 
delieioiis odour of hot cake. 

“ There it is, Harry. Does it look nice?” 

“Beautiful (like yourself) I and if it only tastes half as 
well as it smells, we shall have Robinson dropping into tea 
every other evening for the rest of his life.” 

“ Flatterer. But your friend has not oomo yet. What 
sort of person U ho ? I hope he’s not very fashionable.” 

Harry burst out laughing. “ 0 , don’t be afraid,” said lie; 
"he won’t,overpower you with his personal graces. Ho is 
long and lahk; and his nose has a twist to one side, as if 
some ono had tried, at 'Some time or other, to wrench it off, 
and failed; but then he is the drollest fellow you ever saw 
in^our life. Jones says he would make'his fortune , if he 
■tHsat bn the stage.” ■ j 


-- - -;- 

“ Was he not one of your party to Richmond the other 
day?” asked Lucy, as ihe arranged her bright tea-things 
and trimmed the lamp. 

“Yes; and kept us in roars of laughter the whole day. “ 
Ho is a capital ventriloquist; and sent the waiters skipping 
about tho bouse answering miaghiary calls, until they 
thought the place was bewitched. Then at dinner, the fish 
asked what nows from the river, and said it hadn’t been 
there these five ffays; and the turkey gi'unibled about the 
Btufliiig. Tho niclted-butter told us it was nothing but flour 
and water; and the ale revealed family secrets that would 
have made the landlady’s hair stand on end if she had been 
there to hear. After dinner wo went to stroll through the 
fields; and he bet Jones a sovereign be would sail across 
the river in my silk umbrella.” 

“In your umbrella!” exelaimed Luoy; "and did bo win?’,’ 

“ Of course he didn't, my dear. He lost both his balance 
and Ills bet; for the moment he put "bis foot in the umbrella 
down it went and he with it; and the bank was so slippery, 
be was half-drowned before wc could drag him up again.” 

“Was he frightened?” said Lucy. 

“ Not he,” returned Harry. “ Tlie first thing be.did -tt’as to 
make a face at us, with tho water dripping from his crooked 
nose, that set us all off laughing again like madmen.” 

• “ Wiat a strange nianl” said Lucy, with a slight shade 

of apprehension in her tone. 

“ But that wasn't all,” said Harry in the full tide of his 
reminiscence. “ Wc had to give him some hot brandy-and- 
water to keep him from cateliiug cold; and on the way 
home ho insisted on driving; and charmed, I suppose, by his 
success ill that attempt, wanted to get on the horse’s back 
to imitate Jraiicoiii in T/tc Wild Courser of the Desert. 
Jones got frightened, and tried to pull him back. He man¬ 
fully resisted; and both looked so ridiculous, 1 could do 110- 
tliiiig but laugh. That was rather an unlucky prank though,” 
continued Hari-y; “ for the horse, not being aecuslomed, I 
suppose, to equestrian feats, ran away, burst from the har¬ 
ness, and smashed one of the shafts; and 1 had 10 pay two 
pounds fourteen and toiipciice for my sliaro of tho damage.” 

“And your silk umbrella,” said Lucy,—“did you lose 
that too?” 

“Yes indeed—sovonleeii and sixpence more, by Jovel” 
said Harry, with a sudden cessation of bis smiles. “ I did 
not think the day’s })leaBure had cost me so niueli.” 

“ Besides the dinner,” said Lucy. 

“ Besides the dinner; twelve shillings more.” 

“ Well, 1 doolaie,” said Lucy laughing and clapping her 
hands, “ that is the i'ollcst thing I ever know. Two pounds 
fourteen and tenpence, and twelve sliillings, make three 
pounds six and tenpeneo, and seventeen and sixpciico, ex¬ 
actly four pounds four shillings and fourpence.” 

“Well'i”’ 

“Just tho price of my Brussels carpet, and fourpoiico 
over.” 

“ He—cm 1 ” said Harry. 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS, 


The maiiagcmont of theatres hlls of late years so much im¬ 
proved, that they have become again, wliat they had long 
ceased to be, topics of interest to the critic on art. This 
result is due to the spirit, always productive in “ fine issues," 
of liberty —to tho abolition, some years ago, of that mono¬ 
poly whioh confined tho representation of tho legitimate 
and poetic drama to tho two patent houses. With the free¬ 
dom of the stage an extension of tho dramatic arena was 
achieved, and tho light of genius thenceforth permitted to 
penetrate regions previously condemned by the law to 
desolation and darkness. The immediate consequences of 
this reform, were the cessation of “ the starring system” 
at the west end of tho metropolis, and its corresponding 
rise in the east. At tho period in which we atp now, 
writing, Miss Glyn is again acting at the Shoreditch 
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Theatre, the National Standard, and commanding tlie 
synipathicjS of a crowded neighbourhood by a refined and 
severely clasidcal interpretation of tlio sorrows of Hennioue 
ill Tha Winter's Tale. One distinguishing charaoteristio of: 
this actress’s stylo, in the phase to which it has now attained, ; 
is, that she never acts for applause, but having formed a 
fixed ideal, she adheres to it rigidly without reference to* 
vulgar cfl'cct. She commands the hushed homage rather 
than the noisy demonstration of her audience, and consults 
her own tasto rather than their opinion. In the character 
wo have mentioned her acting throughout is sculptile, spi¬ 
ritualised, and chaste. In the statuu-sceiic she now nni- 
foruily OBcliows the theatrical trick of rapidly turning the 
head on rcassuniing the appearance of life, and motes it 
slowly round, thus forfeiting the repeated plaudits that al¬ 
ways follow the quick motion from its startling suddenness. 
In this are shown groat judgment and courage. It is a wise 
reservation of .strength, and a laudable sacrifice to high art. 
It.s iiifluenco on such an audience, felt though not manifested, 
must be immense. Thi reticence of a groat artist must 
teach them lo despise the" more demoiistra'tivo methods of 
the more stagy declaimer. 

A similar manifestation has taken place at the Norton 
Ifolgate Tlicatrc, called the City of London. Two artists, 
also of the Kemble school, but of longer standing than Miss 
Cilyn, appeared at tlia beginning of November on the hoards 
of that house. Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff’s engagement Was 
limited to tlii'ce weeks; but during that period, short as it 
was, they accomplished considerable good. Mr. Lovell’s 
])lay of Lore’s Sacrijim, Miss Vandenhoff’s own drama of 
WuMun’s Heart, Sir Thomas Talfourd’s tragedy of Ion, and 
other higb-(:la.s.s productions, were illustrated by the classi¬ 
cal laleiil-s ofliolb iatbor and daughter. With such exem¬ 
plars of histrionic art before them, tlie judgment of the masses 
by wlami'tbey arc witnessed must receive sensible improvc- 
iiieiit and no unimportant amount of poetical cultivation. 

Sadler’s Wells, iindur Mr. Phelps’s management, is well 
known ii-s the fhoatre especially devoted to Shaksperiau re¬ 
vivals. Julius Caesar and Taming of the Shrew have been 
the more recent productions of the season. The latter gives 
Sir. I’hclps the opportunity of appearing in a new eliarao- 
ti;r-])art, tliat of Cbristophero Sly, the tinker, in which he is 
likely to add to the reputation already acquired by his ad¬ 
mirable perforinance of similai' eccentric r&lcs —Bottom the 
■weaver. Justice Sliallow, and Parolles. An opportunity may 
occur of our considering tliis actor’s merits in fuU. 

Siieb have been the immediate advantages arising from 
.a wise legislative measure. The puritieation of the stage 
li.is been thus, to a very important degree, realised; and tlio 
education of the people has undouhtodly boon promoted by 
contact with the liistrioiiic talent that has found it profit¬ 
able to travel from the west. But as yet no proportionate 
influence has been exerted on the drama itself, especially in 
its poetic form, which deserves more encouragement than it 
has experienoed. Its day will come, however; nor is it now 
far distant. 

Wo have' already noticed the performaaco of JSelphetjor 
at the Lyceum, uador Mr. Charles Dillon. The Miteketeers, 
and Fabian; or, t!te MSeaUiance, have since been produced, in 
both of which Mr. Dillon has manifested groat versatility, as 
well as the pathos for which he is conspicuous. The actor’s 
henoiit introduces him in a Shaksperlan character, that of 
Othello, on which wo may comment hereafter. A new farce 
by Mr. Harris, entitled Doing the Hansom, has also exhibited 
the comic talent of Mr. Toole in a striking point of view. 

Since the spectacular production of The Hidawnmer 
Night's Dream, opportunity has only penhitted tbe^ppear- 
auoo of one new production at the Princess's. This is a trifle 
from the French, entitled^ Our Wife ; or, the Bose of Amiens, 
wbich IS mounted with exquisite taste. The piece itself 
has little novelty of design, and is (juite of the ** dramo-to- 
order school. But the work has been neatly executed; the 
acting is good throughout, and the dbstumes are espooialiy 
noticeable for their riohnosa and i^ipropriateneM* j 


The Hayraarkot ha.s just produced a farce from the French 
repertoire, called Family Failing, a version of Fmhrassona 
nous FoUeville, by MM. Labiehe and Lefrauo, in which Mr. 
Chippendale, Mr. Buckstonc, and Miss Biuneli Fane, repre¬ 
sent a set of irascible people, whoso explosive and detonating 
ingert manifest their fury by the destruction of furniture 
iand china, to the amusement of fashionable andieuecs. Hero, 
too, an American actor, Mr. Murdoch, has lately cslablisbed 
t l4putation in such parts as Hover, Vapid, Cliarles Surface, 
OM Mitabel, in Farquhar's comedy of The Inconstant; in 
the Ihit of which ho made his debut, 'riiough deficient in 
WiO 'ethereal lightness needed for some of those characters, 
Mr. Sturdooh has vivacity, elocutionary power, and sympa¬ 
thetic enjoyment of the characters that he delineates. 

A ■very poetical extravaganza, by Mr. Selby, has been 
^duced at the Adolphi, founded on the I’arisian ballot of 
The Elves, by MM. St. Georges and Mazilior. The English 
Sub-title, The Statue Bride, e.vplains the subject. The fairies 
give life to a statue for the gralifieaiion of a blase count, 
who, by moons of four niagie roses, is permitted to impart 
to it speech, reason, grace, and love. Tho attributes are 
bestowed, but with each ten years arc added to the old 
beau’s life; who, when love at last is developed, is no longjr 
an object fitted to requite the tender passion, which is ac¬ 
cordingly diverted from himself to a young, rkdi, and Imud- 
somo prince. The appointments of this siJeotaelo are mag¬ 
nificent. 

At the Olympic theatre the absence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wigan is, at tho time of our -aTitin;.;, .still to bo deplored. 
But the attraction of Hobson remains unfailing; and the few 
novelties produced show how thoroughly the public cun 
enjoy and romuuorato dramas which have but their own 
merits and excellent acting to recommend them. Neverlbc- 
leSs, Mrs. Inchbald’s comedy, Wives as th:y were, and Maids 
as they are, hsiS boon revived, and a farce produced, entitled 
Jones the Avenger, remarkable only us sheer nonsense, and 
for tho power of Robson to evoke a drariiatic meaning from 
very unlikely elements. 



HEW ARRANGEMENTS. 


It is proposed in futui'c to divide “Tho Home” into deparf- 
ments, and place them severally under the care of writers 
who have made them their special study, and who can thus 
give to the pagc.s of tho Nationai. Maoa/.inb the fruits of 
their long exporiorico. Tho Mouaub and Cultuue of lloine 
will be dealt with by a Lady. The Natuuaijst, including’’ 
under that term such study of British natural plienoiiuma 
as we may all cultivate in tho preuinets of IJouuj, ivill Lo 
intrusted to tho well-known author of Kinn’s .Tuurnul and 
Book of Nature and British Song-birds. The Hkaj.tii-i.aw.s 
and matters directly connected with them, sueli as Vkxti- 
LATIOK, have been placed under the charge of a I’ltoi-'KSSiosAi, 
Man. The articles on Gaudexixc and Hohai. Economy will 
be from tho pen of Siuui-ey HmuEnn, author of “ A Haf>py 
Family” in the present number. 

Other topics that may arise will he simlloidy dealt with. 

To be thoroughly practical will be tho leading idea Of 
“ The Home,” both in its letterpress and in its illustra¬ 
tions. 

Correspondence, fresh in matter, direct in aim, terse and 
brief in style, is invited from all who feel interested in the 

•algeet 
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v- the CHEISTMAS ntjmbee and supplement 

OF THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE 

will bo roiiily next week, Price Twopence each. The Supplomout i» oomploto in itself, ajui goparatoly pajjoJ. 
will contain together Four Page Engravings, and Throe smaller ones, with numerous C'onti^Vintions by eminent Authors. 


iittraturr. 

Ohbistmas-day bktween Two Wouldb. Ey Lkiqh 

Hdkt. 

Thb Wipe’s Pobtbait: a Ohbistkab-evs Stoky. 
By Wkbtland Marbtos. Complete in Four Chap¬ 
ters, 

PtCM Podding : an Essay. By the Author of “ A 
Sdbaltbbh’s Stobt.” 

The Pboobssion op the Months. By tho Authoress 
of “Ethei." 

Ohabaob, By T. K. Bbbvby. 

The Tips and Downs op Chbistmab. By Bn. Doban. 
The Nuhsuno : a Poem. By V., Author of" IX. 

Poems” and "Paul Febholl.” 

A Chuistmas Homily. By the Authoress of the 
“ House op Baby.” 

hllLLAlS AND THE PBE-BaPHAELITE SCHOOL, 


Tho Two Numbers 
Thus i 

£((t. 

Millais* “Bssoue” pbom the Fibe. {Page Pin- 
graving.) 

John Bull rnsviBwiNa hm Christmas Tnoovs. By 
E.‘ Morin. 

The Beooar-Boy and Christ-Child ; a Christmas 
Legend. By Eliza Fox. {Page Engraving.) 

W. Harvey’s Illustration to "The Wipe’sPob- 
TBAII.’’ {Page Engraving.) 

Good Hog 1 prom a Water-colour Painting by 
W. Hunt. 

W. Harvey’s Illustration to " The Procession 
OP THE Months.” 

Hands and Hours : a Christmas Clock. By E. 

Mobin. {Page Engraving.) 


Also in those Numbers will appear, among other Contributions, tho first Cliapter of 
A CONTINUOlTS TALE BY SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
Author of “ Aspon Court,” "Miss Violet and her Offers,” be. 
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yrr.T.ATS AND THE PBE-RAPHAEUTES. 


“Tub Besoub” (1855), which wo hnve chosen for our engrav¬ 
ing, as offering one of the broadest spooimeus of Mr. Mil¬ 
lais’ composition and painting, represents a scene which 
may he too often witnessed in liondon. The house is on 
Cre. Tlio broad glow above casts the lower space into deep 
shadow; whilst the forms and colours which move under 
the lurid glare acquire a peculiar shaiqmess and intensity. 
Any one can see some such effect produced by his own coal- 
lire. The painter miist have csiiight the a-spoct of the grander 
phonomouon from the real scene. A fireman is bringing 
down three children from tho upper part of the house. Tho 
eldest hangs upon his shoulder, passive and resigned, and 
looks back at the danger he has escaped. One hangs upon 
his hip; tho youngest leans from his arms towards the mo¬ 
ther. The whole scone is understood at a glance. The con¬ 
dition of the children perfectly expresses tho agony from 
which they have been rescued. Tho fireman himself is too 
strong a follow to be moved by flame or contagious emo¬ 
tions ; uovortholess there is a certain tenderness in his air as 
he moves tho youngest child forward towards the mother. 
It Avas upon the mother that critics fastened as the least 
happy part of tho picture. She “had not enough chest,” 
and her face was “ too calm”—too little moved by fear—too 
smiling. Now, if a woman kneels down upon tho ground, 
and stretches out her arms as far as she can forwards and 
upwards, the extension of the shoulders and the whole move¬ 
ment present the thorax in the very narrowest measure from 
back to front, and appear almost to efface the chest. Again, 
tho expression of tho countenance is not " calmit is the 
expression of jierfoct helplessness—tho melting of the whole 
heart into-ono fooling of maternal lovo, and of the agonising 
delight succeeding to fear, in which a woman goes wild with 
tenderness. It is quite possible that many of the critics,— 
husbands though they might be, and fathers,—had never had 
the opiAortuuity of seeing tho female eouiitenance so much 
moved by tondfiriiess or delight. Tho wonderful picture is 
to bo scon in nature and in Millais. Against another objec¬ 
tion which has been made to the picture, namely, that the 
hue of the fire-light is “ too crimson,” the painter might 
sal'cly appeal to a jury of firemen. Those who have not only 
lool:<!d from a distance on the yellow flames issuing from a 
biasing house, but have stood within it when its timbers 
Avere burning like charcoal, could toll how deeply red is the 
glare of a great mass of materials in that stage of combustion. 

From this brief notice of one of Millais’ most successful 
efforts, we pass to tho consideration of that special school 
of English art in Avhich he holds a foremost place, before 
noticing tho painter’s other works. 

When the artificial school of poetry had reached its climax 
the Lake poets introduced tho natural style, and with a 
common impulse they rather exaggerated the simplieity 
they restored. Tho history of art in our day presents a repe¬ 
tition of tho same phenomena. 

Ileihovcd to a great extent from active life by tho arti¬ 
ficial arrangements of tho ago, surrounded by a society in 
which tho natural feelings are very considerably subdued, 
tho student of art is tempted to derive his materials from 
schools which have preceded him. Tho painters of those 
schools lived in freer times, took tho inanifestatioiss of na- 
ttire more freshly from their source, and caught that force 
of expression and action which the student now finds rarely 
to his hand. The Greek sculptor, who saw his models in 
tho arena and in daily Hie, or the Italian master, whoso 
splendid climate assisted penury in guarding tho limbs of 
a fine peasantry from superfluous clothing, was constantly 
furnished with spectacles of life and action in their most 
vivid :uid least disused aspect. The natural instinct of 
the artist renders liim greedy of vitality; he desires to see 
it in its strongest form; and if he dtvells in a constrained 
society, he goes from the animated masks which he secs 
around liiin to tho less ccnvcntional forms of Greek sculp¬ 


ture or Italian picture. But the copying of nature at second 
hand inevitably begets a disposition to imitate manner; the 
student falls into tbs habit of learning, nut that any par¬ 
ticular action of a human limb assumes a particular form, 
but that when that action is to be expressed by himself his 
outline must take a certain sweep; and thus draftsmanship 
descends to caligraphy. English landscape has usually had 
nature for its “ sitterbut tho English stilflent of historical 
painting has been compelled either to take the moving “ por¬ 
trait of a gentleman” in a tamed society, or he has been 
driven from tho respectables to the dissolute who would con¬ 
sent to bo his models, with Avhom he found that nature, dis- 
carding restraint, had become adulterated. Henco tho arti¬ 
ficial tone which had crept over our schools. Hence tho re¬ 
action which gave birth to the small but remarkable school 
of “ The Pre-Raphaelite Brethren.” 

[To bo completed in our ncxtl 


CHRISTMAS DAY DIVIDED BETWEEN TWO 
WORLDS. 

OR, I'RAOMENT OF A DAY-DREAM pF THE PmST HEAVER. 
Bv LEIGH-HUNT, 


The reader must not suppose, from the heading of this 
article, that tho object of it is to start questions in theology, 
or to oppress him with a feeling of seriousness too great for 
his Christmas enjoyments. Hearty, and merry may his en¬ 
joyments be, as full pf a very forgetfulness of the serious as 
becomes duties discharged, and tbo Source of all enjoyments 
thanked. The moment ho has done what he can for others, 
and it is time for his festivities to begin, let him give thought 
itself to the winds, and turn his happy and hkppy-making 
face to nothing but the pleaautqs.bofore’hnn. ' 

• As the feelings, however, on which Christmas itself was 
founded were of a religious, though at tho same time clieor- 
fully religious nature ; as nothing boflts truly religious feel¬ 
ing better at most times than cheerfulness; and as those 
who arc best constituted to make their friends happy have 
moments nevertlioloss in the midst of their most social on- 
jo 3 'nients—nay, by very reason of those enjoyments—in 
which tlic faces ore missed that will never join them mors, 
and the sliiidow of another world thus fsills as if in rebuke 
on the brightness of this (or if not in rebuke, yet with a 
sudden and horrible sense of diflerenoOi' juid of loss irretriev¬ 
able),—it is proposed in this fragment of a religious, but very 
happy, and indeed half-ear-tldy and whole-Christmas vision, 
to complete the round of Christmas sympathies furnished 
by the current number of this publication, and fill up the 
little gap, not unnaturally left by the livelier and more 
seasonable portions of it, with a thought or two of comfort 
against the chances of those exceptional pangs. 

Tho article is called a fragment, because it is literally 
such of a larger account of tho dream contemplated by tho 
writer, should ho have life and stfength left him for its 
completion. The di'eam arose, not from meditations on any 
received religious opinion, but from a domestic sorrow which 
occurred to him some years ago, and which no subsequent 
trouble, however surprising or vexatious, has hindered from 
daili' presenting itself to his thoughts, often as a corrective 
to other sorrows, always in tho midst of refieetions iiioro 
cheerful. The power, however, to reflect cheerful!}' at all, 
especially on matters connected with religion, is a ble.'SBing 
inestimable; and as dreams have had allorved and great in¬ 
fluence in such matters, he would fain give bis readers the 
benefit of certain seasonable portions of a dream, in unison 
both with religious and with cheerful reflections. 

As the peculiar nature of it, however, would produce 
awkwaidness in the narration if continued in the third 
person, the first person proceeds to speak accordingly. 

I imagined myself, then, last Christmas Day in the act 
of dying, and at the same instant found myself Uving again, 
wonderfully light and strong, in a remote region outside 
our planet, wliiolx presented, nevertheless, to my enraptured 
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eyes a spot containing the ideal of an earthly home, such 
as I had often pictured it to my mind. It had trees about it, 
birds, and a hive of bees. A beautiful stream of water, with 
a boat on it, was at the door. The door was open, disclosing 
a room containing boohs, pictures, and musical instruments; 
and by the threshold, with a book in his hand and his back 
towards me, sate a young man, who, with an archness in 
his face of a kind which I had never witnessed before, and 
containing a wonderful mixture of consideration, tenderness, 
and joy, turned slowly round ; and I behold—whom shall I 
say ? I have never yet had courago enough to utter his 
name with my lips, and I now would rather not write it. 
Let “ tears such as fathers shed” speak his importance to 
me. He afterwards, on a particular circumstance being called 
to mind, which 1 lamented, throw himacdf into my arms; 
when a most extraordinary thing occurred, and a sensation 
otjually extraordinary possessed mo. Ho disappeared, and 
yet never seemed to have been so intensely present. I 
seemed at onco to bo celestially filled with his very self, 
and yet I did not embrace him at all, or even behold him. 
Finding him nevertheless somehow ,so surely with me, I 
asked him how it was; when I was answered by a voice 
out of my own lips, bidding me “look in the water.” I 
did so, and beheld my son’s face in my own, so I’omplotely 
was one being absorbed in the other, lint the unusual trans¬ 
port was too much for a sjurit which had been loosed from 
earth, not entirely and by death, like his own, but only in 
the temporary separation of a liream ; and he resumed his 
individuality, and tenderly begged my forgiveness. He had 
supposed I was dead. Adding the words, “ One moment,” 
he again disappcai'ed, not as before, hut in sep.aration; yet 
had scarcely done so but w'as again visible, and standing in 
the same spot. Ho had been as anxious as a blessed sjurit 
could ho that the dream which had thus brought me to him 
should not he disturbed; and in that moment of time, with 
a speed which our clootrie-telegraphs will render credible 
without depriving it of its wonder, he had been twenty-six 
millions of miles from where lie stood, in order to look on 
my sleeping body, and squeeze a heavenly poppy on the 
bed. 0 , if you can beh'ove any thing, believe it of heaven 
and love 1 

I now found that I was in tlic First Heaven, or that to 
whicli (as I imagined) blessed spirits first go after passing 
tlirough certain stages of the eartli’s atmosphere, wlicro 
tliey halt for greater or less portions of time during tlicir 
transit. And this First Heaven was tl>e planet Venus. Tlie 
Second Heaven is tlie planet Mercury ; aud the “ Third 
Heaven,” of the ecstasies in wliieli wc have heard so much, 
I thus for- the first time understood in respect to its num¬ 
ber, for it is the Sun ; wTdcli, oinittlng satellites, the re¬ 
tainers only of other orbs, is the tlnrd orb from the earth, 
the greatest heaven in our system, and the origin of all tlie 
tei*ms implying tin-ice blessed. This Third Heaven, so 
called in relation to earth, is the first heaven of heavens 
in relation to tlie general universe of stars, and tlie great 
agent, under God, of all the life and beauty of our portion 
of it, though itself subordinate to that second and greater 
heaven of heavens (the next first of how many!), towards 
which, or round wliioli, it is now siicoding with all our 
planets about it, as if with eagerness to know some now 
divine purpose. What a speeder, and what a paradise! made 
of paradises unnumbered, whose hints of themselves on 
earth are lovo and flowers. And how well may its attendant 
orbs roll with a liko eagerness around it, being all, though 
they know not why, bound and homo along on the same 
heavenly journey, and all partaking of a circulation like 
that of the very blood of heaven itself 1 

But upon these mightiest marvels I must not touch far¬ 
ther; nor-can I enter at present, hard as it is to withhold 
myself, into accounts of other spirits who soon joined us, 
each ill the re-verse order of its date of departure from earthly 
life. Bove and reverence, full of memories yearning to speak, 
would not allow mo to say little; and the space to which 
this fragment must be limited allows not even that. Suffice 


to observe at present, that in each of the snccessive heavens, 
to the first of which my dream had brought me, the inha¬ 
bitants combine in their natures the choicest portions of 
the natures from which they have made progression, and 
some participation of those to which they are to attain. 
In other words, they bring with them the best portions 
of thoir human nature, its form and aspect included, and 
receive in addition an advanced nature, including portions 
of that which prevails in the heaven to which they will 
go next. Indeed, so to speak, the First Heaven is nothing 
but another and diviner earth, composed of all which it was 
best and noblest to have and to dosiro-in this. Therefore in 
part it is humanly perfected, and in part angolioally gifted. 

The inhabitants lead the same lives, live in the same 
houses, walk in the same gardens, and behold tho same 
skies, landscapes, and other sights, great and small, as they 
did on earth; but all of so perfected a kind, that no earthly 
objection, great or small, could by human being he made to 
them; and as they possess a share of the gifts, mental and 
bodily, which arc attributed to angels, who wo tho inlia- 
hitants of the next, or Second Heaven (tlie planet wo call 
Mercury), they are for tlio most part the real angels, or 
serai-angels, wlio visit and comfort earth; adding,' by reason 
of tlieir iniman experience, this special, tliougli it must bo 
considered inferior, sympathy to their graver ones,—that 
they enter into tlie pleasures as well as pains of the human 
societies in Wliich tliey lived; enjoy, in a certain superior 
sense, the hearing of tlieir conversations, and sight of their 
very pastimes; nay, have, like tlicm, their favourite earthly 
holidays—one of which is the anniversary of tho birtli of 
Clirist, our—Christmas Hay. 

The reader is not to suppose that any thing whicli is 
said in this article is intended to advocate such an absurdity 
as (I blush to introduce the word into it) npirit-rapping, or 
other like mechanical pretensions to tlie supernatural, wliich 
confuse and debase the sjiiritual standard, and refute theni- 
sclvcs by tlieir incbnsistency and vulgarity. If the spirits 
tlius introduced to us c.ari rap, why can tliey not speak ? if 
talk to us -with such material things as knuckles, wliy not 
with tongues?—tilings whicli are also the more spiritual of 
tile two, or at least more conversant -with spiritual dis¬ 
course. 

But not to waste the reader’s time on that clumsy con¬ 
trivance, I return to my beloved people of the First Heaven. 
'J’hcy divide tlie holidays to wliich 1 liavc alluded between 
heaven and cai-th; and such was the one I passed with 
tlicni last Christmas Day—tlie day on wliich I dreamt tliat 
1 liad died. Such was that never-to-ho-forgotten day, and such 
is the day, if tlieir visits of my dre.ams prosper, wliicli I 
nope to pass with them on the Christmas Hay now at hand. 
Tho wliolo time w'as spent in alternately ciija 3 'iiig the iden¬ 
tical old Christmas,—not even optimised (as far a,s they 
could help it) in heaven,—and in darting down, tliey and 
my spirit with them, to the Christmas on earth, smiling at 
some of tho same music, rejoicing even in tho good-natured 
and happy jests, and whispering consolation to " suiTivors" 
(turvivore //) when tender roeolleotions mingled mclancholji 
with tlieir joy, and awoke sighs which Heaven is pleased to 
hoar: for tho softest and longest-drawn sighs, or rather tho 
wishes within them (for the sighs themselves are hut sorry 
tiavcllers), can reach heaven at all times with speed incon- 
coivahle ; and tho spirits for whom they sigh can be with 
them on earth as instantaneously. 

0 , enchanting beyond expression was that day to me, 
with the beloved household faces, young and old,—once sup¬ 
posed lout, now found, and known to be possessible for ever, 
—once brealcing up habits and almost the heart with them, 
now restoring them, never to be broken,—once producing the 
doubt whether, if ever wo could see them again, it would 
yet be possible for us to see them as they were—see them 
with the same lineaments, the same smiles, the same emo¬ 
tional aspects and manners throughout, with which we used 
to sympathise in joy and in sorrow, to laugh and to shed 
tears, to question and be questioned, and to interchange a 
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standing like the statue iu Don Oiovanni, and its rider like 
one of the infuriated imps. We had a run of half-an-hour, 
then came to a chock, and back again to the very same spot; 
and, if you'll believe me, there was Stiok-in-tho-Mud, and 
there was Kilham, who had been thrashing away ever since. 
And he actually got the brush; for the hounds killed a 
quarter of a mile lower down. The horse was quite fresh, 
though Kilham declared that flail exercise iu a barn was a 
joke to that day’s work." 

“Now, papa, wo must push on; indeed we must,” 

“Yes, uncle,” rejoined Patrick, spurring Sholtie in token 
of vigour. 

“ Impatience, Pat, is your great fault,” said Sir Mark ; 
■“ why, you leaped the fonee just now, when we old people 
bungled half-an-hour at the gato.” 

Patrick looked up from one to the other, to bo sure ho 
heard aright, and then pondered deeply. No one can divine 
of wlrat children are thinking. Ho was possibly review'ing 
the fable of the htiro and the tortoise. Hero they ])assod 
through a little {jlado, and then by a idantation on to the 
moors, 

“ 0,. tlicsc moors, papa,” said Georgie, “ I do .so love 
them 1 AVhat a race wo shall have, and no cheek—I hope 1” 

The secne had its own style of beauty. Many ranges of 
black hills spread round. Mists wore pcrpetu.-Jly floating 
about thoin, now clinging to their tops, and again lotting 
tlie black peaks cleave theni,aind wraiiping only their base. 
The winter sun gave them colour and a white Inightness, 
causing often a kind of mirage, and making them appear 
either far or near. In these loiudy districts a cockney would 
have had imor chance. To the loft lay two large tarns glit¬ 
tering in the sun, flanked by black fir-plantings. Ragged 
stone-walls intcrscotcd the moor.s, and tbe gi’ay-stono huts 
of the sliophurds were scattered thinly about. Not a living 
thing could you see save a few mountain-sheep; and once a 
blackcock sjirang up, wild and strong on the wing, with its 
hoar.se cry. In the bogs, too, you might flush a snipe, which 
said “beware” to mau and horse. Here our riders were joined 
by a grou]) of gentlemen bound on the same errand. Fore¬ 
most was I/ord Poiiutiiey, with his keen, intelligent, sharply 
cut features, and his smile, a little ‘^JinD He rode his tbrcc- 
huiidred-guiuea hunter, and his groom followed with one of 
equal value. Moulton of Moulton, the mo.st iiivcteratc rider 
of the lot, and a man who was regulai'ly “ f-pilled” at every 
fence; though, thanks to a hard head, ho had not yet been 
carried home dead. Andrew Oaklands, a fat little gentleman, 
thrust rather than placed into his whito leathers, with fun 
and lonhomie written broadly on every feature. A most 
open-biuided squire the poor people called him. Then Mr. 
Cecil Gage, a handsome worn-out-looking man, with lines of 
bitterness and care scored indelibly on liia physiognomy. 
He had been somewhat of a failure in life ; he had missed 
winning the woman he loved, and omitted to keep the wo¬ 
man he married. He was a dlvorcC; he was without an 
heir, and people said also without a religion. Mortgaged 
acres, a slightly-damaged reputation, a jaded spirit, and the 
zncmoriCB of a wasted life, were the laurels on which he had 
to repose. 

Wasted 1—-that word has a peculiar dreariness about it. 
It is worse than loss; for wo may believe, and comfort our¬ 
selves with the,belief, that wdiat we lose others may find; 
but “ wasted” merius that which has gone unprofitably and 
cai'elossly and miserably. " A wasted life!” that phrase 
has no equal in sadness and significance. 

Captain Charlie Vardun rode by Gage. lie looked, and 
perhaps was, one of tho most thorough-bred fops that ever 
stood ; and yet it is to he presumed from his honours won 
in tho East, that he wos one of “ the Duke’s puppies who 
fought well.” He was clothed, as for as the lower part of 
his face was concerned, in a chestnut-coloured l)oard of ex¬ 
traordinary size; his head was shorn as nearly bare’as may 
bn. Large dreamy blue eyes, a long slender person, with 
almost a woman’s hands and feet, wore his chief points; 
and for tho rest, ho seemed steeped in a languor and non- | 


elialanco so excessive, that he gave you the idea he was 
either expiring of fatigue, or intended doing so as soon as 
it was to bo done without annoying the company. Lastly 
came up a fussy, pompous, florid gentleman—Chri.stopher 
Ridding—tho novua homo iu those parts; and rather behind 
him, a young tenant-farmer in scarlet, who was, and looked 
as if he was, more than half-ashamed of his costume. Sir 
Mark’s quick eye caught it directly, and ho inwardly deter¬ 
mined to touch him up on the subject. 

“ Well, Sir Mark, and how are tho covers, and whore arc 
we to find a fox ?” 

" There are two, Oaklands, they tell mo, in tho cover by 
tho birches. Have you caught those poachers yet your 
men were after?” 

“ Not up to ton this morning,” said Oaklands. 

“ They deserve a month, at least,” said Sir Mark. 

“ I'm not one of her Majesty’s justices of tho peace,” 
observed Gage. “ I have never been any' thing half so re¬ 
spectable—or stupid,” he added soKo voce; “but I should 
give every man of them three months and hard labour, if I 
had the committing of them.” 

“By tlic way,” said Sir Mark, “my shepherd tells me ho 
found a dead fox in the low plantation.” (Savage murmurs 
of “ shame.”) “ I would rather a man forged my name than _ 
killed my foxes,” sai<l ho decisively. 

Omnes in chorus, “ So would I.” 

“But permit me, gentlemen, to oh.scrvo,” said the howh* 
homo, “ forgery is a very serious crime in—in a coninieroial 
point of view.” 

• He turned very red after he had said this. Lord Fount 
ncy turned and regarded liim with ati air of the utmost sur 
prise. 

“ A serious crime, no doubt, sir,” said Sir Mark good 
naturedly. 

“ And uncommonly on the increase,” put in Oaklands, in 
the broad Scotch accent with which ho delighted to ri'galo 
his friend.s. 

“But to kill a fox,” continued Sir Mark, “embrace,'; r.o 
many urinics. It is first, wanton destruction; it is also tlielt, 
making away with another man’s goods; burglary, entering 
by force into another man’s domain” (for Sir Mark was not 
wiser in the definitions of the law than other country magis¬ 
trates) ; “ and murder, taking away forcibly and cruelly a 
life you cannot give back.” 

“ But,” urged the novua homo, “ if you kill the fox sooner 
or later, I do not sec—” 

“That is not the point,” said Oaklands ; “luegive it haw. 
But to kill it without notice—notice and fair play— 0, but 
it’s not like a Christian or a gentleman.” 

“Fellows forge, every thing, though, now-a-days — the 
Ci-ystal Rilacc, and all sorts of things,” said Moulton, who 
could uot entertain more than one idea at a time, and was 
of a recurring tendency. 

“ No one will over forge a marriagc-liccuse,” said Gage. 

. “It’s all the curse of education,” said Sir Mark; “if 
people could not write, they would bo saved the particular 
temptation—” 

“ Of signing I 0 D’s,” put in Vardun. 

“ It is eousidored a genteel vice,” said Lord Pouiitnoy. 

“ And an easy one,” added Vardun. “ By Jove! I’ve often 
thought I would turn forger, hut for tho horrid trouble they 
seem to have when they run for it at last.” 

“ You speak less like a man than any one hero,” said 
Georgie Tuffnel in a low voice to Captain Vardun. “It 
needs mo to remember that yon wear a coat and hat, or I 
should forget tho fact,” she continued as an indignant colour 
mounted. 

Ho reined in his horse close to her side, and said in an 
undertone, “I’ve been neither lazy nor backward in run¬ 
ning after j/om, Georgie; and in the only thing I ever yet 
pursued with my whole heart, I have received my first 
cheek.” 

A faint expression of embarrassment and penitence flit¬ 
ted across her face. 
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“Because your affeetatioa of indolence is a perpetual 
irritation to mo. You were in the Balaclava chai-ge, or I 
might foci tempted to put you down at your own estimate; 
and then I ehould scarcely lot you ride by my side.” 

Charlie opened his large blue eyes. “I assure you, ' 
Ocorgie, that charge was made by me simply because it 
was too much trouble to pull up my horse.” 

She looked hurt. 

“ Ah, Ocorgie, what is it you wish me to become ? A 
%vlndinill, with my arms porjictually sawing the air; or 
an eight-day clock, that goes on for the seven days in the 
clear delight of having done so much work to each minute, 
and looks foryTard with rapture to the being wound up and 
fresh started f’’ 

“ I would have you become something I might bo proud 
to know, instead ol^—" 

Slio stopped short, and lashed her horse forward. Even 
if the young lady had wished it,—and apparently she did not, 
—no more private conversation could have taken place; for 
they were by the cover-side, and all were on the qui vive. 

Patrick dismounted with much caution, and carefully 
tightened his saddle-girths; then, rejecting the assistance 
of tile groom, ho succoedod, not without considerable diffi¬ 
culty, in hoisting liis small jrorson up again. 

llark! Tlicro is the view halloo ! and "the fox is awajn 
Strangely enough, it is Varduu who is first on the hounds. 

“ Staun’ bock,” roared the old huntsman, at the top of 
his voice. “ 0, captain, keep your young blood for the finish; 
Miss Georgie is tlie most discreet rider; sla disua’ harry the 
hounds and override the scent.” 

Tins was with a glance of mingled reproach and scorn 
at the captain. Charlie flushed all over his face up to his 
hair-roots; he felt found out. Georgie smiled demurely. 
Now for it; with teeth hard sot, hats jammed down, and sit¬ 
ting well down in the saddle, away tlicy galloped, at fu'st 
en masse, and thou tailing off into groups. Beneath this 
rough black heatber lay many a deep rut and troaeherous 
bole, as was testified by tlie uneven course of tlie riders. 

“Mind, Georgie, there’s a bog tliere,” said Sir Mark. 
“ Now, Pat—well done 1” as tlie little Sheltio cleared it in a 
il.j’speration of fear. They poured down a sleep ravine, 
ebarged tlie rocky stream at the foot, and up tlie broken 
ground on the other side. Arriving somewhat blown at the 
toj), a rn;.;ged stone-wall stretched before them. Each horse 
was pulled well together, and they went over, in one fashion 
or other. 

“ Some one down 1” 

“ Who is it ?” 

“ Only Moulton of Moulton.” 

Again the cry of the hounds is heard, this time wafted 
softly in the distance. Another tearing race, Moulton head¬ 
ing it by some twenty yards. Then a sudden bend, and a 
largo freshly-cut clay ditch stopped the way. Moulton 
Ciuno down again, left tlio impression of his head and face 
ill tlie clay on the opposite bank, remounted and scudded 
away. 

“ Wliore’a Pat ?” demanded Sir Mark. 

“ In the hollow, on the other side of the wall,” answered 
Georgie, ready to laugh. 

They came to the ditch. 

“Tliat’s Moulton’s couutoiianoo, I swear!” exclaimed 
Sir Mark, eyeing the cast of that young gentleman’s fea- 
ture.s grimly as lie spoke. . 

“ Can't stop to look at it, the pace is too good,” said 
Charlie Vardun, as his horse mode a dashing spring over. 

. they crossed a break of low country, and a 

thick well-grown hedge presented its defying height. Oak- 
lands rode at it, and into it; and, unable to advance cither 
out or in, there he staid, fiounderiug. 

‘ Don t scratch your boots so there,” said Vardun, staiid- 
mg up in his stirraps and laughing, “but got out, thoro’s a 
good fellow; you ro filling the only gap in the hedge.” 

“ Got me out,” said the little man ijuploringly. 

“ Do you mean it, Oaklands ? then here goesand Sir 


Mark rode his powerful mare at his friend in such guise 
that they all crashed through together. 

“Thank you kindly,” said Oaklands, as ho picked him¬ 
self up; “ never a friend would have done that but you.” 

“ Some one’s come to grief in that pond,” said Vardun; 

“ lieTl be drowned to a certainty.” 

“Then hero we are, in at tlie death,” sneered Gage. 

The young fai-mor was laid in it at that instant, in a posi¬ 
tion favourable for examining the sky. Good-natured Sir 
Mark stopped to lend luin a helping hand, and pull him on 
to his legs. 

“Who’s your tailor, George?” ho inquired, glanoing at 
the gaudy scarlet coat and adornments. Then, seeing the 
shame-smitten face of the young rustic, “Never mind; come 
out in your old frouk-coat and tops. Better luck next time, 
Georgeand Sir Mark galloped away. 

At last the scent was lost, the hounds eamo to fault; and 
a much-diminished field of riders, with flushed excited faces, 
and horses lathered and panting, stood in a circle while the 
huntsman made a fresh cast. Vardun looked half-mad, and 
Georgie stole little glances at him, thiuklng, perliaps, that 
he was not so very idle, after all. The noviis homo had 
vanished altogether. 'To let our readers into a secret, ho 
had missed the hounds rather soon in the day, took to a 
bridle-road, and seeing a ragged boy, ho demanded, “ Which 
way have the hounds gone, my good man ?” 

“ If I had boon on you big os, it is not I would have 
asked that question of yes,” was tho answer of the ill-man¬ 
nered youth. So novus homo trotted homo in wrath. • 

But to return. 

“They’re oh it,” yelled tho old huntsman. “Good, Venus; 
she’ll find him yet. Back to the moors; he’s away to tho 
glen again,” 

Once more they settled themselves to their work. Tho 
second whip jumped off to open a gate ; tlic horses poured 
througli; and through the impatience of the huntci-s, his 
own liorsu broke his bridle and cantered off Georgie was 
good-natured, and as she was lucky, cauglit tho animal en 
passant. 

“Bless your eyes ! You know what I mean,” muttered 
the enraged whip to the departing troop. 

“Take your liorso. Will,” said Georgie, “and sparo our 
eyes.” 

Will wap taken aback; but no time for tbanks. They 
gained a black summit, and before tbcm lay a steep descent 
of broken rock and slaty stones. Several gentlemen j uniped 
off and ran down, leading their liorses. Andrew Oaklands 
tore past like an infuriated man, liis mare with her liead 
well down, and hit in her teeth. 

“ Sto]) man; get off; you’ll be killed 1”shouted Sir JIaiic. 

“Ilijeh, man, I cauna’ stopl” roared Andrew; and down 
ho wont at a terrific pace. 

The hounds wore fast leaving them, when the stone-wall 
before mentioned came in siglit. What was that little ob¬ 
ject? A miniature man and horse, like the demons from 
the trapdoors, rose composedly out of tho ground, and joined 
tho now solitary pack; and when they killed a few minutes 
after, and the rest rode up, little Fatrick had disiuouiited, 
and was standing, pale and determined, among tho noisy 
animals, ready with his tip to the huntsman, and modestly 
dcimuidiiig tho brush. 

“Are we to have anotlior run, Sir M.U'k?” asked, tho 
huntsman. “It will be our last for a time, I tliink; I fancy 
a frost is nigh.” 

“ Do, papa,” urged Georgie. 

“With all ray heart,” answered her father. 

The wind had ehimgcd, and now blow steadily from tho 
north with an icy breath, and the sky was overcast with a 
dun gloom. They lit their cigars, and rode leisurely on. 
Poor littio Patrick eamo iu for his full share of chaffing and 
joking respecting hie mode of saving his horse and stealing 
a march. Uis pony’s mettle was now well up, os its fiery 
eye and steady pull at tho bridle evinced. He would not be 
left behind this time. 
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Poor little Pat! there was more ill-luck in store for him 
than he dreamt of. A wide sort of fosse came into sight, on 
the other side of which was SQmo twenty acres of un¬ 
cultivated stoiiy-looking ground. The little boy was some 
thirty yards in advance, and being in an emulous state of 
mind, crammed hie pony gallantly at it, while the gentle¬ 
men were chatting to oaoli other in a desultory manner. 
Both one and the other lost their balance; the pony turned, 
fairly over in the stream, and its rider rolled off its back; 
one minute "more, and the animal struggled out; but poor 
little Patrick’s log was fust in the stirrup-iron. A sharp 
short ovy broku from Sir Mark, as the pony, now unmanage¬ 
able from fear, plunged on, directing all its efforts to rid it¬ 
self of the little unfortunate objeet that was hanging head 
downwards to its side. Georgie, with cheeks like ashes, 
pointed mutely, and then dashed forward—not before Charlie 
Vardiin tliougli. Bravo, Charlie! whore is your dolce far 
nienle now ? The boy curled his little back, trying to lift 
liis head off the stones, while witli one hand he made a vain 
grasp at tlie bridle. A ras])liig drag, daring which every 
one set their teeth and held their breath; then .anotlier 
plunge, and his head dashed on the gi'ound with terrible 
violence; then a bound off all four legs, and that little white 
face wa.s momentarily turned, witli its imploring drawn look 
to those who were hurrying after. TIio pony bent round 
its fiery eye, and faced its enemy, as if to take aim for one 
powerful kiek wliicli should set it free. It stopped one so- 
cond 4 fL.s it planted its fore-legs vengcfully on the ground; 
but JBtrong hand had possession of tho reins, and was com¬ 
pressing the bit against its jaws until it bent again. 

Charlie Vardun had spurred on, and was now side by 
side, hanging from his horse so low that his bare hc.ad was 
even with tho pony’s mouth. Then ho hurled himself off on 
to the ground in front of tho animal; and with one hand he 
slipped tho stirrup-leather, while with tho other ho riveted 
tho pony’.s head to tlio spot. But tho impetus was too great, 
and Vardun and pony rolled over together. Sir Mark was 
first uj). 

“ My God !” he said, “ is my boy killed ? AVhat shall I 
say to liis motlior?” 

Tenderly as a woman could have done it they raised the 
poor child. 

“ Brandy 1” Fortunately fox-hunters carry flasks; and 
before long tho tiny colourless face flushed, and tho large 
eyes opened. 

“ I’m not much hurt, uncle,” was tho first nttoraneo of 
his childish voice. 

Poor Qoorgic burst into tears, and Sir Mark gulped down 
a choking sensation in his throat. 

“You will do, my man,” said Oaklands approvingly; 
“ and now put him into a basket, and we’ll take him 
homo.” 

The little group proceeded on their road. 

“ Charlie, my hoy, you have a couple of ribs staved in at 
the least,” said Oaklands cheerfully. 

Vardun made a wry faeo; he was leading his horse by 
Oeorgie’s side. Presently, “ Georgie, have I boon industri¬ 
ous enough to-day ? I’ll never ho idle any more.” 

One or two largo tears fell as she bent her head low 
down; so low indeed, that for one instant that enormous 
board liid more than I consider it fair to report. 

In sight of the manor, five men were waiting,—two de¬ 
termined-looking follows handcuffed, an ili-grained old man, 
and a couple of gamekeepers. 

One of tho latter stepped forward and touched his hat. 
“Please, Sir Mark, we’ve got tho 6hap that killed tho fox; 
and likewise the two poachers, sir. Wo had a precious fight, 
too, for it.” 

- Otflflands and Sir Mark exchanged glances; they both 
knew what each was thinking. Then Sir Mark walked to¬ 
wards tho men, who eyed him with defiance. 

“ To-morrow will be Christmas Day, my men, and God 
forbid that the mercy which I have this day received should 
not be shown to others, as far as I can do it. Go home, my 


men, and if you will, thank God for me that my boy is 
spared, and that my sister is not a childless mother. Let 
them have Christmas cheer without stint,” he added to 
those around; “ and their wives and sweethearts, if they 
have any. I wish every one to have as glad a heart as I 
have this day.” 

“ It’s well done,” said Vardun in an undertone to Oak¬ 
lands. “ If we don’t relax our game-laws, we must enlarge 
our prisons.” 

Little Patrick was laid in his mother’s arms, looking 
almost himself again; and that night there was great ohoor 
at tho manor, Sir Mark’s orders being that none should bo 
turned away; and certain suspected characters found them¬ 
selves warmed and filled in such fa^ion as greatly to open 
their hearts. 

«****»« 

Snow fell heavily that night; and*on Christmas morn¬ 
ing tho earth was softly clothed with its milken splendour. 
Did she wear the cerement of tho dying year, or was it tho 
white bridal garment of tho new one? A few flakes wore 
still falling with their noiseless sough, fluttering reluctantly 
from heaven to earth. Yet from earth that white vapour 
rose, and to earth it must return ; and not till it shall have 
dissolved to tears in its arms shall it be freed to exhale hack 
to its home in the skies. 

The gray tower looked down from its height, atedfast 
and grim. Beneath its shadow many generations had gone 
down to dust,—father and son, mother and babo, laid toge¬ 
ther in the sleep that knows neither dream nor waking. 
They had died in the faitli handed down from one to tho 
otlior, which had been strong enough to bear so many un¬ 
doubting and fearless to the shadowy valley ; and the spirit 
of hope seemed to linger round their graves. A knot of 
men, old and young, stood in the ample porch, clad in their 
best. 

“ So Master Patrick is hotter,” said one ; “ I heard all his 
brains were scattered on the Twenty Acres.” 

“ Newt o’t sort,” rejoined a young man ; “ hut it was a 
curious ehanoo. It was tlirougli tho captain it Wasn’t so, 
though. I was there, and s,aw it all.” 

“ AVcll,” said an old weather-beaten man, “ it would 
have been tho blackest Cliristmas Day wo’vo had if that 
had come to pass.” 

“And you say Sir Mark has let off Poacher Giles and 
Big Ben?” 

“ Ay, that has he,” answered tho under-koeper; “ and 
main son’y I am, so much trouble as we’ve had. But let 
me catch ’em at their tricks again,” he said threateningly. 

“ Shame, lad!” said the old man. “ Sir Mark has for¬ 
given them because he would let them have what Heaven 
has given him,—a glad Cliristmas,—mid not leave their 
wives with sore and grieving and shame-wrung hearts; and 
are you going to brow up black blood on this day ? Shame 
on you, hoy!” 

Tho young man was silenced. 

Just then Sir Mark passed through among tliom, his 
sister loaning on his arm; and holding his other hand, still 
with his infantine dignity of demeanour, was Patrick, his 
little white face attuned to the solemnity of the oecasioit, 
and a broad black bandage covering one temple. Captain 
Charlie Vardun and Georgie Tuffncl followed. Sho looked 
lees like “ handsome Master Tuffncl” than she did. Some¬ 
thing more shy and womanly had stolon over her manner. 
And as for Charlie, ho looked too proud and happy to he 
lazy. 

Then the spirit of peace and good-will, which eighteen 
hundred years before was heralded from heaven to our 
world, was again breathed forth. Each man forgave tho 
other his trespass against him; heart spoke to heart; and 
beneath that holy roof all discord was for that season hushed. 
And fox-hunter and fox-trapper, gamekeeper and poacher, 
knelt side by side without enmity. 

And 80 they kept the Christmas at Upton Manor. 

Hemky J BaEKT. 
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[Papon to bo roturned If not acoeptod innst bo accompanied bj’ an 
envelopo properly addroaaod to tlio writer, and ataiupcd.] 


A FEW WORDS FROM THE EDITORS. 


At this season, when all with one consent turn to genial 
memories and bright anticipations, wo would say a few 
words on both, so far as they affect ourselves. We (meaning 
by the pronoun the Natiokai. Magazihe) have enjoyed as 
yet so short a life that it can only be measured by weeks. 
Brief, however, as the time has been, it has not been too brief 
for us to experience unstinted kindness. We came into the 
world, and found it homelike. We met willing sponsors in 
our contemporaries of the press. We had at once our place 
by the great social hearth. 

Have wo justiffed such a greeti^? Have we fulfilled 
the promises we made t 


Basking in thought before the Yule fire of the public, 
with the cheerful logs crackling on the hearth, and the hollyi 
berries gleaming so brightly red,, we will have no cold con¬ 
fidence with our readers; still less will we close our eyes to 
that which wc hope ever to be the first to see—our defects. 

A demand, large beyond our utmost expectations, caused 
at first undue but unavoidable pressure pn all our arrange¬ 
ments: hence hurry, nightwork, imperfect printing, divided 
blocks, and all tho thousand ills that illustrated books are 
so especially heir to. What wo thought and felt at these 
disappointments we need not trouble our readers with tell¬ 
ing ; sufilco it to say what we did—we remedied them as 
fast and as quietly as" we could. May wo not now point to 
“ Burd Helen” in No. VH., tlie portrait of Charles Dickens 
in No. VI., “April Love” in No. IX., and—(wo doubt not, 
though necessarily speaking bcl’oreliaud)-—to the present 
impression, as specimens of machine-printing unsurpassed 
in our country ? 

Wo have confessed for tho past, and been—^we sore sure 
of it—absolved. Turn we now to tho fiiture. Improvement, 
tho law of all time, is essentially so of qurs. Arrangements, 
delayed hitherto by tho difficulties already spoken of, are 
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now rapidly advancing with a view to increase the interest 
and value of tlie Work. English Art and Artists will have 
increased attention. We shall avail ourselves more fre¬ 
quently of the genial influonoes of humour in both our Let¬ 
terpress and Eiij^avings. Continuous Tales by some of our 
best novelists will appear in succession. Social questions 
will bo frequently discussed in our Leaders. Our Critical 
Papers will appear regularly. The Home especially will 
receive far more practical illustration than has yet been 
afforded. The—^but a truce to all this egotism. Christmas 
waits. 

A ■welcome to him! The merriest of merry Cliristmasos 
to all his wurshijipers 1 May the spirit of the time touch oven 
the hardest of hearts, and widen the narrowest of minds. 
May grave practical men lapse for a while into blithe and 
kindly fancies. May sky-soaring poets find a Muse in every 
niollier, wife, and sister; and learn—lot it bo said reverently 
—the fit moral of the season, that the Divine never ap¬ 
proves itself more than when descending to the uses and 
tiio charities of earth. May the rieli man be blessed in Ins 
liberal heart. May the poor bo biessed even more by sym- 
p'atliy tlian by its.offcruigs. May tlie neodicst wanderer on 
life’s liigbway feel that for tliis festival at least the world is 
a family. 



A PAINTSB’S BEVENGE. 

Bv SHIXLEY BXOOKS, 

acTuon or “ abcijs oodet," “ mis noun uto bsb onxBS,” «rto. 


I. 

Tiiuur: was no particular reason why he should propose to 
her, or, indeed, to any body. Sensitde persons,—^be know a 
few, but by no means invited their counsel,—might have 
told him to his face, as they told one another behind his 
hack, that lie must be out of bis senses to think of marrying 
at all. But Mr. Herbert Disney was not at an age when 
one is very unhappy in the abeence of good reasons or 
good advice. Ho was just two-and-twenty. Mias Qeorgiana 
l.atrobo was throe years younger. Neither had a shilling; 
and the date of the story is towards the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century, when, somehow, shillings worS among the 
necessaries of life. 

Still, we must make all allowances for the effect of the 
admiration which an exceedingly pretty, almost beautiful 
girl of iiineteoii excites in the ill-regulated mind of a young 
artl,st of two-and-twenty. Georgy Latrobe was an excecd- 
good e.xcuse for a man’s making a fool of himself. She 
could hardly have resembled the pictures of her which Dis¬ 
ney was always painting, because, wliether from his im¬ 
pressions of her fae® assuming the variety of phase which 
love thinks it sees, or whether from his inability to render 
any of his paintings faithful to the original (he is wise enough 
now to know that the less poetical hypothesis is the juster), 
none of Mr. Disney’s portraitures of Miss Latrobe are mucli 
like the others. They agree, however, in depicting a,young 
person whose non-classical features, rich brown hair, and 
brilliant complexion, would have been the constituents of 
a elnarming picture in the hands of a true artist—and this 
Herbert Disney had yet to become. Few of those who are 
now his friends know the young lady in those days; but 
there is reason to believe that, without being an accora- 
plisliod girl, she played polkas (they had just come up) with 
spirit, and danced them with enthusiasm; drew a little,— 
’ust onotigh to torment Disney, who drew well,—^with reck¬ 
less criticisms on his own efforts; had read hal^a-dozcn 
houks and half-»-thou8and novels; had enough instinctive 
goodness to be angry at injustice or unkindness, and enough 
religion to consider .it by no moans right to dance or play 
at cards on Sunday evenings. A little hasty, but the haste 


soon slackened ; and very lively when pleased by the people 
around her, which was generally; for at nineteen wo have 
not fully learned how disagreeable most persons are. This 
is all that tradition hands down about Goorgiana Latrobe 
at tlie time we s])cak ofj but there is better evidence than 
tradition that she must have had a very pretty foot and 
graceful arms, and also that she sometimes spelt a little 
carelessly. You will not fail to observe that the historian 
is acquainted with her family and with its archives. 

Mr. Disney’s studio was on a second floor in Soho Square; 
and this statement defines his position in the realms of art. 
It was difficult to say how he lived; and yet ho did live, and 
in some comfort, and dressed with much elegance. If he 
had not done this last, he would have had no ohanoo with 
Goorgiana; for she had arrived at that curiously consist¬ 
ent period of fomiuino life when young ladies talk in wild 
delight of the reokles.s, oaroless, corsair-like hearing of the 
Ivoroes of Byronic romance, and mercilessly refuse any 
partner who is not faultlessly attired. His atelier was as 
picturesque as is usual with artists who have not too many 
orders on hand to liavo ample time to oi’rango velvets and 
curtains and statuettes and nioknacks; and he looked ex¬ 
tremely charming in the middle of it, with a crimson velvet 
dressing-gown, and golden cordage about his elegant waist. 
It is as well to solve the difficulty which has boon adverted 
to. Ho really lived by Ids ]jeu, and not by his pencil. 'The 
yotfng person had been pretty well educated, and had picked 
up a largo quantity of information which is called desultory, 
but which is eminently available in smart compo.sition ; and 
one or two editors, with whom tho gentlemanly, ready, agree¬ 
able young fellow was a favourite, allowed Inm to counsel 
Sir Bobert I’eel, castigate Sir Bolwer Lytton, and cneonrago 
Mr. Tennyson, os each in turn came before tho public; and 
to reward him with divers stipends, bringing him in per¬ 
haps one hundred and tifty pounds a year, for tliese sor\ ices 
to the public. But he called himself an artist, and atfeeted 
to set alight store by his literary and political achieveuicnis; 
though in silence and solitude ho probably did what every 
body who ever has been worth his salt as a writer has done, 
namely, read and re-road his productions with an affection 
compared to which maternal love is hut a mild form of at¬ 
tachment. 

So, here is a couple of very nice young people, whose 
united ages amount to forty-one years, both of whom arc 
tolerably clever and well-disposed, and neither of whom has 
any particular purpose or character, worldly mc.ans or rea¬ 
sonable expectations. And one of them lias a fancy for 
taking upon binisolf the solemn and responsible position of 
a husband, and in due time, wo suppose, of a father; and 
tlie other lias not exactly made up her mind whether she 
shall bo a party to the arrangement ho proposes. 

Mrs. I,alrobe, mother of Gcorgiana, lived upon tho an¬ 
nuity which devolved upon her on the death of her hus¬ 
band, an officer in the honourable and libornl East India 
Company’s service. Tliis we hasten to mention, because 
wo are sadly afraid that, having alluded to tho small in¬ 
come of our Herbert,—who is, moreover, a mere writer and 
artist, and not in a “ profession,”—and to tho doworlossnoss 
of Goorgiana, rospoctahlo readers may grow suspicious of 
being introduced to scones of penury, to clamorous trades¬ 
men, ferocious bailiffs, and other horrors of needy life. No¬ 
thing of the kind. Wo are happy to bo able to assure re¬ 
spectability, that, like llichardson with Sir Charles Grandi- 
Bon, wo can exclude pecuniary difficulties from our story. 
This amiouncomont will, wo trust, afford a relief to many 
oxocllont persons. Mrs. Latrobe had a very sufficing mahi- 
tenauco for herself and daughter; and when she gave her 
pleasant little parties, shoiry was sherry and champagne 
was champagne. She was a very comfortable woman, and 
liked life and living; nud tliough a dyspeptic tondgney, im¬ 
ported from India, ooeasioiially gave her a fit of depression, 
during which she usually aimounced herself as about to re- 
-sign this mortal existence, and caused a physician who had 
gained his reputation by humouring his patients instead of 
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curing them to ho summonod for hor special ooiisolatioii, 
she speedily got over both the complaint and tho doleful- 
ncss, and celohratod her recovery by a dance and a supper. 
She was a very affectionate mother, and her counsel had 
done much to prevent ^orgiana from stooping, and to 
form hor very graceful maruier of using her white nock 
and shoulders; but it is doubtful whether tho motherly 
idea of duty had led her to much interference with the de¬ 
velopment of the young lady’s mind. But nobody had 
formed Eleanor BieharJs’ mind, when she was put on board 
tho WbffloUah, thirty years before, that sho might go out and 
claim tho hand of her young lieutenant; and who is to 
bhirao hor fur not seeing the necessity of the process f 

Of course she could see perfectly well that Herbert Dis¬ 
ney had taken a very strong liking,—the phrase is not one 
for a novel, and we are not writing a novel,—for her Geor- 
giaua. Doubtless, too, she “ looked higher,”—what mamma 
does not look higher than any lover of her daughter ?—but 
tluni she saw nothing higher, and her character did not 
teach her to chuaaer Herbert on tlic chance of a better 
match offering itself. Had there been a choice of propo.sals, 
Mrs. Latrobo could have taken a definite part; but tlic real 
actinal flesh-and-blood Herbert, d.ancing, painting, flirting, 
and eating suppers before her, held bis own against the 
visionary banker or doctor who did not appear in the lists. 
Shall it be added, too, that Georgy, though a very good 
girl to her mother, rather managed to have hor own way; 
and had no idea of having her admirer discarded, except it 
should so please herself. And as up to the time at which we 
have begun to record her story, Herbert Disney had made 
110 advances towards the final advance of all, beyond being 
always at Mrs. Latrobe’s house, getting her all sorts of 
admissions to public amusoments, lending her all sorts of 
books, taking every opportunity, groat and small, of writing 
notes to the mother and at tho child, painting the portrait 
of the former once and the latter cloven times, looking vin¬ 
dictively at any other young gciitlcmaii who tried to talk 
to Georgiaiia, and dancing with her as often as she would 
allow, which was very often indeed,—tho painter could not 
be said to have committed himself, and Mrs. Latrobc—ac¬ 
cording to tfcorgiaiia—bad no right to interfere. She did 
not; and thus matters were going on, wlieii Mr. Disney 
thought that he would engage himself to Miss Latrobe. 

11. 

“ You promised to come this morning and see my sketch. 
I walked about the room for tbi-ee hours, expecting to bear 
you knock.” 

“ A very good thing, too; for you grow exceedingly hido- 
Iciit.” 

“ Now, how can you know that, GeorgianaV” 

“ I do know it. I know all about you.” 

“I’m delighted that j'ou take so milch iiitorcst in mo as 
to make my habits your study.” 

"Do not flatter yourself into any such belief; I cannot 
help hearing what people say.” 

“ And who, tell mo, has boon talking to you about me?” 

“0,1 forget. But wo could not come to-day, even if I 
had wished it, for mamma had a letter to write to India.” 

“ One must not find fault with such an excuse, or—” 

“ You had better, and then you shall hoar tho true one.” 

“ Bet mo have that, please.” 

“ It was, that I had forgotten all about- the engagomont 
and tho promise. Tliat is right; draw up tho comers of 
your mouth, and try to hide your indignation at the idea 
of such a thing being possible. Yes, you forced that smile 
very well. I think you would succeed ou tho stage, if you 
could conquer your stiffness of manner, and manage to com¬ 
prehend a little feeling,” 

“ I.ik» all your oonsurcs, Georgiana, so consistent. At 
the very moment you were accusing me of feeling indigna¬ 
tion.” 

“ I am perfectly consistent, sir. I dare say that you can 


understand tho selfish feelings admirably; but I meant the 
nobler ones.” 

“ I possess tho noblest, I think. Miss Latrobo, niuncly, 
that which teaches forgiveness of wrongs. I came hero 
with a grievance, receive a severe reproof, and yet manifest 
tho most gentlemanly self-control.” 

“ A thing for which I have tho most particular dislike. 
A real, earnest, towering rage I should admire; especially 
if tho next moment you were most abjectly penitent and 
submissive. That self-control is mere hypocrisy—tlic vir¬ 
tue of a tradesman who smiles at your finding fault with 
every thing ho shows you, bocauso he knows that you will 
buy something at last.” 

“ I am very sorry that my good behaviour offends you. 
I must try to alter it. When will you come and see tho 
sketoli ?” 

“ I hate skctelies. Paint the jjioturo, and paint your 
very best, and then I will come and toll you whether it is 
good.” 

“ And you refuse to assist me with your advice and sug¬ 
gestions ?” 

“ You choose such foolish inane subjects. What did you 
say this one was to bo—sonic classical nonsense ?” 

“ Sophocles.” 

“ And who was Sophocles, for gracious’ sake?” 

“ Ho wrote plays. Aritlijone, which you saw at Covent 
Garden, was one of tliem.” 

“The stupidest thing I ever s-vw in all my life; and I 
never quite forgave you for taking us. I am certain that 
your picture will bo just like it, and you had better cliango 
tho aubjoet.” 

“ Give me another, then.” 

“ Paint something exciting, that one can feel an interest 
in—that works upon one’.s sympathies.” 

house on fire, and a brave man rescuing cliildrcn 
from the flames ?” 

“No, no; .any body can paint that, and any body can 
rescue children. Something daring and noble. Paint the 
Corsair throwing off liis disguise and attacking .Scyd.” 

“ Who cares for melo-dramatic l)rigand.s, except school¬ 
girls ?” 

“ I think you need not ho rude. I am not a school-girl, 
and I consider Conrad one of tlio finest characters ever de¬ 
scribed. You may not bo able to do justice to such a glo¬ 
rious creation, but it is ridiculous to affect to despise it. 
All, there comes our superb smile again!” 

“We donut seem to have lighted on topics on which we 
agree, this afternoon. Perhaps we shall be more fortunate 
to-morrow night. You arc going to Mrs. Parker’s, of course?” 

“ O yes. Her cousin, Captain Llewellyn, who is in tho 
Fiisilecrs, is coming, she says. He is splendidly handsome, 
and the best dancer in the world. I hope ho will not disap • 
point her. I liavc set niy heart on dancing tho polka with 
him; 'and Mrs. Parker says that ho raves about brown hair.” 

“ Ah, mind it is tho Fusileersl I remember that one of 
her stai's was thought perfection while you imagined him in 
tho Artillery; but he turned out to bo only in the Artillery 
Company, and then you all discovered that ho was intoler¬ 
able.” 

“ No such thing. I advise you to look at Captain Llewel¬ 
lyn, and take his splendid head as a model for the Corsair.” 

“ I don’t suppose that I shall bo there. I am going to the 
opera.” 

“Just now we were sure to moot at Mrs. Paikers. Do 
as you please, of course; but you ought not to do any thing 
unpolitc.” 

“ You wish mo to go, then ?” 

“Not at all; only as she know you through us, it would 
ho good mannons in you not to behave rudely. You accepted 
her invitation very willingly, for she told me so.” 

“ You know quite well why 1 accepted it.” 

“lam sure I do not.” 

“ Once more I am unfortunate in what I say. It is a pity 
to detain you at home such a fine afternoon. Will you give 
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my best complimenta to Mn. lAtiobe. Here ia the book abe 
-wiahcd to ace.” 

" Ciyitalt and Mou, 0,ire have had it from tbo Ufaraiy, 
thank jou. I aent for it laat oigUt.” 

" 1 montioned that 1 had it, and would bring it.” 

“ Did yon. I forgot it. Yoa; you said you had reviewed 
it, or aoniething. But it doea not accm the kind ofbook that 
yon. could appreciate. It ia full of sweet puotry, which you 
indge by rules that have notliitig to do with it. One moat 
bavo a licart to comprdlicDd poetry.” 

" And I hare none. Take tlio apcoch an you liko, and | 
good bye." ! 

“ O, gTX>d bye." 

Bow this was one of aeorea of dialogues in the same koy , 
which uBcd to toko place between Uer^rt Dianey and Qcor- j 
pinna lAtrobe. Bomotimes, after thcae little passages of' 
anna, he would go away displeased, and stay away as long 
as he could. But more frequently be ransacked his memory, 
with success, for aome little recollection of a softened toiio, 
or at) arch glance, or a menace with the finger, or some such 
leaven, that leavened the whole lump of his discontent, and 
hn returned as if nothing of an unpacific character hod token 
place. Bow and then, hut not ao ofrcii, Georgy would make 
the amends by aotne petulant note or message, of which he 
was too glad to accept the spirit and forgot the words, and 
then all was well again. 

, But whether they were lovers, readers must decide. Or, 
suspending decision, readers can wait our further revelations. 


THE UrB AKD DOWNS OF CHBISTMA8. 

Bx Da DOAA.N. 

Wb cclobrato our Christmas so roguIsTly, if not so joyously, 
that feir pcriiaps are awarr; of tbo di/Houltioa oiiue in the 
xray of ustahlisliuig' lliis glad fuslirol, or of tbo vorions 
naDiefi under wbiuh it has been hunoured. 

Towards tJia end of tbc first century, tbo Christians first 
found moans and courage to luabo duo observanuo of tbo 
anuiversBry of the nativity of thoir gxoat Master. It would 
have been death to them to mourn when tbu empire was 
rejoicing, or to wear signs of gladness on a pagan uulucky 
day. They chose, tberefotB, tho period of the Saturnalia, 
when half the heathen population was mad witli tlie cxcitc- 
mout of euBCling revelry or wituossing its enactment. 

Tile spiea and eavesdroppers could make iiotliitig of sus¬ 
pected Christians, wlio then song rapturous songs in praise 
of their Lord and King. Dominnt and J7sai were among 
the many titles of Csssr;—and thus the early Cluistuns 
' outwitted the iofoRnors. 

According to some writers, the Church authorised the 
observanco of tbo festival of tho Nativity on tho 23th of 
Deooniber as early as tho middle of the second century. 
Others assort that it was not till the fourth contuiy that 
tho season for glad and grateful observance was thus au¬ 
thoritatively determined. Therewith, see what poor liumon 
nature isl Before tho period was definitely settled, there 
was little dispute as to whetlicr tho settlement rested on 
correct or fallacious grounds. But as soon os authority 
rogisteped the date, half the leaders in the Christian world 
went to loggerheads to prove that the deoisiou was very 
ill founded. . 

Acute Qreek lathen and earnest African patriarchs main¬ 
tained that the 6th of January was tho day of the Baviuut’s 
birth. Others insisted that the slightest ofibrt of tliougbt 
would show that the 6th of April was the anniversary day. 
Clemons of Alexandria was always inolinod to support this 
latter tlinory. But men as great as he, and long before bis 
tima, fought respectively for the 15th, 20tb, and 26th of 
May. great £act, cried others, could only have taken 
place at tha end of September or the beginning .of October. 
Orlgsn thought so too-, and Scaliger, in later d^S, advo- 
aated the same opinion with as much energy u b« snr 


It was not of the slightest consequence, said one of the 
early popos, at what season the great festival was observed, 
provided obsorvanco was not neglected and tho instructions 
of tho Divine Toachcr wore not despised or forgattcii. This 
wise remark persuaded nobody; and oven as lato as 1722, 
the Jesuit CoUego at Borne was shaken with tho thundering 
debates which were held there on this very subject. The 
majority of the learned and fiery ^ntlcmcn,—for the argu¬ 
ment on cither side was sustained with little of chivalrous 
courtesy,—betrayed an inclination to select the 20 th of May 
as the correct anniversury. 

Tho anniversary was originally celebraiod under various 
names, ^ipftania, aud Tha^haMa ,—the ''mauifestation,” 
and tbo “divine manifestation,”— IHa Lvminarivm, “tho 
day of liglilsand, to express that it was tho festival of 
festivals, sumo early leaders in the Chm'ch called it " tho 
capital of all the festivals,”— Metropolu reliquonaafettoruta 
omnium. 

As the season has been disputed, so occasionally lias 
the signification of tho name applied to it. Tbo Gorniuns 
designate Cliristmas by the ienn WeOtnncht. Now ttic most 
orthodox of Teutonic bamiis caught at the sound, and inter¬ 
preted its meaning IFctn-Nor/it, a wine-night, or evoning fur 
a carouse. But they were told that it rather meant Weghe- 
}faekt, or tho hallowed night; a cirunistonco which they 
ought not to have forgotten, if they repeated tlie primitive 
Cienuan Pufer-nottcr, iu which occur the uld-fushioned wurds, 
Hkj/Ac tiy NaJtTno iht'itit. 

Ihcro is something saddening iu tho unpleasant truth 
that, as year succeeded to yeoi’, many foolish superstitions 
were hung on to our Ohrislnias observances. There was 
long a belief that between Christmas £vc and Chrietiiias 
morning all water in the liousc was turned to wine. Tliat 
no olio over found the fact Iu be as it was slated, was lield 
to bo no proof ngainsl the alleged fact itself. Tlie failuro 
was assigned to every cuuso but tho right one. Even St. 
Ciirysusloiu very seriously maintained that all water drawn 
fresh on Christmas Eve reniaiiicd incoiTuptiblc, for a period 
wliich the goldou-niouthod philosopher wisely doelhied to 
slate. It was on this night that beasts were supposed to 
discourse witii liuniaii voices; whereas, oron tlicu, it was 
probably only humanity putting on tbe beast. 1 suy even 
then, for os early as the reign of Ncru, the austere com¬ 
plained, that ill some Christian foinilios the old and young 
united in tho pcrfurmuiice of such follies as to induce a con¬ 
sideration wbutber it weio not preferable to suppress the 
festival rather than allow it to bo abused. 

The profits of superstition scorn to have boon os great as 
its pleasures. Tbu crafty sold to the silly, fiowers that were 
said to have bloomed solely because tho trees from whieh 
they were plucked had been sprinkled with holy water upon 
Christmas Eve. On the same night, spurs and chain-traces 
were manufactured, with such a mixture of holy ceremonieB 
in tbe making of them up, that no steed, however weary, 
could resist the one, nor any chariot, however heavy mvl 
deep in tho mire, hold bock from tbe other. 

Thou WD owe to Christmas, perhaps, the old European 
fashion of masquerades. It was at this season that fifteen 
godless Qermans with their moidons, more merry than wise, 
continued to dance in the churchyard rather than attend 
the holy service. Tho priest, Uupert, pctploxed with their 
noise, prayed them to desist, and on their rude nfusal,.. 
cursed them with a wish that they might do nothing else 
but dance for ever. It did not quite happen as be desired, 
although the Christmae luretlon dancod themselves—-some 
up to their hips in the ground, tho heavier partners up to 
their necks. It look a whole bench of hisbops to reduce 
them to tranquillity and got them out of the ground. Thia 
wee eSbetod with loss of life, but tho souls wA rescued. 
And in memory of the event,—of tbe terrible Bnpert and 
hie cniBO, and the dancing company-who oursnted'it till 
they went througfa the dinoing-floor, 'more tbea helf a fit- 
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thorn deep,—our German ancestors in their youth were 
wont to run about in masks, and thereby helped, uncon¬ 
sciously, to swell the balls at Banelagh and in Soho, 

If the festival of Christmas was not established without 
some difficulty, its reign was altogether long before it was 
eruw partially interrupted. In 1647 it was entirely abo¬ 
lished in England. The people, however, could better af¬ 
ford to lose their king than their Christmas. But the Par¬ 
liament W3S determined to deprive them of both. Our stout 
ancestors resisted manfully ; and they cried out lustily for 
their Christmas Day on the 25th of December 1647. The 
Parliament had ordered all shops to be opened, and all 
churches to ho closed. “Wo may have a sermon on any 
other day,” said the London approntioos, who did not always 
go to hear it, “ why should wo bo deprived on this day ?” “ It 
is no longer lawful for the day to ho kept,” was the reply. 
" Nay,” exclaimed the sharp-witted follows, “ you keep it 
yourselves by thus distinguishing it by desecration.” They 
declared they would go to church; numerous preachers pro- 
mi.sed to bo ready for them with prayer and Icctnro; and 
the porters of Cornhill swore they would dress up their con¬ 
duit with holly, if it were only to prove that in that ortho¬ 
dox and heavily-enduring body tlujro was some respect yet 
left fur Christianity and hard drinking,—for the raising of 
the holly was ever accompanied by the lifting of tankards. 

Accordingly some shops were shut and some churches 
open. But the constables laid hold of the churchwiirdcus 
and the noisiest in the congregation, and took them before 
the august parliament, which of course sat on that day. 
Such preachers as Dr. Griffiths, Dr. Jones, and Mr. Hall, 
were dragged to the same tribunal. The anti-Christmas 
judges fined the lesser offenders, and sent the clerical gen¬ 
tlemen to be di8po.sed of by that eminently competent body 
the “committee of the militia of London!” 

As for the porters, they w'ould h.avo their way. They 
dressed their conduit with ivy, rosemary, and b.ays. “But,” 
sa 3 's thoMerciirius^ “the maj'or, his horse, and the city mar¬ 
shal, went all in their proper persons (jyontificalihus and all) 
to set it on lire.” The decorations, however, were too ele¬ 
vated for the arm of authorit}', even with a link at the end 
of it; and when the oity-hoj'S, now in a state of frantic 
ecstasy, beheld the failure, they set up their “ sixteen parish 
voices” to such a tunc, that his lordship’s “nag began to re¬ 
treat upon the galliard of Sink-a-pace." The horse was held 
to be more religions and reasonable than his rider, touching 
whom the Marcuriua makes some very unsavoury remarks. 

Nor was the gallant Christmas spirit less li\ cly in the 
country than in the capital. At Oxford there was a world 
of skull-breaking; and at Ipswich the festival was cele¬ 
brated by some loss of life. Canterbury especially distin¬ 
guished itself by its violent opposition to the municipal or¬ 
der to be mirthless. There was a combat there, which was 
most i-udoly maintained, and in which the mayor got pum¬ 
melled till he was as senseless as a pocket of hops. The 
mob mauled him terribly, broke all his windows, as well 
as hjs bones, and, as wo arc told, “ burnt the stoupcs at the 
coming-in of his door.” So serious was the riot, so com- 
pleto the popular victory, and so jubilant the exultation, 
that thousands of tho ncvcr-couquered men of Kent and 
Kentish men met in Canterbury, and passed a solemn reso¬ 
lution that if.they could not have their Christmas Day, they 
wore determined to have tho king on his throne again. 

The press, such as it was, helped the outcry. Tho powers 
that then were were ridiculed, as allowing liberty of con¬ 
science to all but conscientious men. And the Mereitritis 
JPragTTMticuaf seeing that carols were forbidden, flung the 
following Christmas cracker at the nose of authority: 

” Live, drink, and laugh, our worthies may. 

And kindly take their fills j 
^ must their reckonings pay. 

The king must pass their bills. 

No prinoM now but they ; the crown 
Is vanisht with our quiet; 

Nop will they let us love our own 
De:vo-U-ons and diet. 


The plums these prophets’ sons defy. 

And spin-broths arc too hot; 

Treason’s in a December pie, 

And death within tho pot. 

Chnstmas, farewell; thy Day (I fear) 

And merry days are done: 

So they may keep feasts all tho year, 

' Our Saviour shall have hone.’’ 

After the Restoration, Christmas remained undisturbed 
till tho year 1752. Tliey who had been looking abroad 
beyond tho world had discovered that the fractional few 
minutes which are tailed on to tho days and hours which 
make up tho year had, by neglect, brought us into a wrong 
condition, and that to set us right, it would bo necessary to 
give credit for cloven days which nobody was conscious of 
having enjoyed. Accordingly, tho day after tho 2d of Sop- 
tonibcr 1752, was called tho 14lh, to tho great indignation 
of thousands, who reckoned that tiiey had thus been cut off 
from nearly a fortnight of life which honestly belonged to 
them. These persons sturdily refused to acknowledge tho 
Christmas Eve and Day of tho now calendar. They averred 
that tho ti'uc festival was that which now began on tho 
5th of January next year. They would go to church, they 
said, on no other day; nor cat niincc-pies, nor drink punch, 
but in roforcncc to this one day. The clergy had a hard 
time of it with theso recusants; and I will furnish one sin¬ 
gular example to show how this recusancy was encouu- 
torod. I am indebted for it to a collection of pamphlet- 
sermons preserved by George III., none of which, however, 
have any thing curious or particularly meritorious about 
them, save this one, which was preached on Friday, 
January 5, 175.S, which was entitled in tho almanacs “Old 
Christmas Day.” Mr. Francis Blackburnc, “one of tho can¬ 
did di.vquisitors,” opened his church on that day, which was 
crowded by a congregation anxious to sec tho day cele¬ 
brated as that of the anniversary of tho Nativity. Tho 
service for Chri.stmas Day, however, was not used. “I will 
answer your cxpcct.ations so far,” said tho preacher, in his 
sennon, “ as to give j’ou a sermon on the day; and tho rather 
because I perceive you are disappointed of somethinij else 
that you expected.” The purport of tho discourse is to show 
that tho change of style was desirable, and that it having 
been effected by act of parliament, with tho sanction of the 
king, there was nothing for it but acquiescence. “For,” 
saj's tho simple-minded preacher, “ had I, to oblige you, dis¬ 
obeyed this act of parliament, it is very probable I might 
have lost my benefice, which, you know, is all tho subsist- 
cncc I have in the world ; and I should have been rightly 
served; for who am I that I should fly in the face of his 
majesty and the poi'liament ? These tilings are left to bo 
ordered by the higher powers; and in any such case as that, 

I hope not to think myself wiser than the king, the whole 
nobility, and principal gentry of Great Britain” 1! 

The simplicity of tho preacher was not greater, how¬ 
ever, than that of the perplexed peasants of Buckingham- 
shiro, who pitched upon a pretty method to settle the ques¬ 
tion of Christmas, loft so meekly by Mr. Blackburne to the 
king, nobility, and most of tho gentry. They bethought 
thomselves of a blackthorn near one of their villages; and 
this thorn was for tho nonce declared to be the growth of 
a slip from the Christmas-flowering thorn at Glastonbury. 

If the Buckinghamshire thorn, so argued the peasants, will 
only blossom in tho night of tlic 24tli Docenibcr, wo will go 
to church next day, and allow that the Christmas by act | 
of parliament is the true Christmas; but no blossom no 
feast, and there shall be no revel till tho eve of old Christ¬ 
mas Day. They watched the thorn, and drank to its bud- 
ding; but as it produced no promise of a flower by the 
morning, they turned to go homewards as best they might, 
perfectly satisfied with the success of the experiment. Some 
were interrupted in their way by their respective “ vicars,” 
who took them by tho arm, and would fain have persuaded 
them to go to church. They argued the question by field, 
stile, and church-gate; but not a Bucks peasant would con- 
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sent to enter n pew till the parson had promised to preach a 
Bomion to, and smoke a pipe with, them on the only Christ¬ 
mas Day they chose to acknowledge. 

This old prejudice has hocn conquered, and the “ now 
stylo” has maintained its ground. It has even done niorCj 
for its authors have so provided that a confusion in the 
time of this or any other festival is not likely to occur 



CHBISTM.4,S. 


Christmas ! —What a magic in the name of our great Christ¬ 
mas festival 1 With what /lomc-gathorings and /iome-affoc- 
tions is it associated 1 and with how many sacred memories! 
It is a time for the deepest thankfulness, the holiest hap¬ 
piness. 

The very evergreens are sacred now; the box, the myr¬ 
tle, the lauristinns, the coral-berried holly, the silvery mis- 
tlotoo,—^how beautiful they are! and as wo wreathe these 
bright emblems of hope, wu will entwine among them some 
of the elioice exotics from the soul’s inner garden. 

One, the chief, the most beautiful of all, blooms with pe¬ 
culiar vigour at this season; by some it is called love, by 
others chariti/. This little flower, when carefully cultiva¬ 
ted, sheds an inexpressible radiance over our deal' English 
homos; but it needs to be watered constantly by the dew 
of heaven, .and to lie weodeil from cortiiin rank coarse weeds 
called jiirirfe and aelfishness, which would very quickly over¬ 
grow and kill it. There .arc many, very many, other lovely 
flowers; but they are obiefly varieties, or offshoots grow¬ 
ing from the root of charity. They are called faith, hope, 
tnith, and Innniiity. And now a vision flo.ats across my 
mind—a vision of the past, but which may never bo for¬ 
gotten. 

At the head of a goodly table i.s seated an ancient English 
gentlewoman of the olden time; her hair is silvered with 
age; but she has so carefully cultivated the sovd's exotica, 
that as they bloom within her gentle bosom, they shed a per¬ 
fect halo about her venerable features. Her dress is rich and 
simple, and of an ancient form ; and her kind eye lights up 
with an unusual lustre as it glances fi’oni one to another 
of the loved fonns gathered around her,—her stout Imle sons, 
her fair matronly daughters; and at another board, the pro- 
mising young men and maidens, the rosy laughing little 
ones, her grandchildren. It is a sweet homo-iiioture. That 
ancient lady thinks so; jnd as the snowy cloth is removed, 
.the old old wine is jilaccd before her hy her faitliful 
time-honoured servitors, she rises up to speak: all know 
her custom, have ever knoivn it. Let us listen to her 
wortts: ■ 

" My children,”~and her voice quivers, for they arc all 

her children, in a very holy semso of the word, too,_“do 

you. remomhor the old fable of the bundle of stieks; and 
liow, one by <mo, they could so easily be broken ; but when 
closely linked together in a goodly bundle, they could not 
bo injured? My children, are you closely linked together, 
bound with the strong fetters of love ? or have you allowed 
pride or envyings or discord to creep into your hearts to 
disunite you? Now, at this holy Christmas gathering, I 
pray*you, answer mo.” 

A low sob is the answer. Her presqpce breathes the 
very spirit of lore and peace and gentleness; and if any 
Ju'art-burniiigs, have existed, they are forgotten now; the 
kiss of peace, of forgiveness, of true affeotioh,. is passed 
around cru c<no drop of the old old wine is pledged. 


THE CANAEY—OUK HOOSEHOLD BIRD. 


So completely has the Canary established himself among us 
as a household bird, that wc now naturally consider no Homs 
to be complete where he is not. 

This groat popularity is owing to a variety ofeirenm- 
stauces. The canary is naturally fond of man’s society, 
and speedily hecomes on terms of intimacy with any one- 
who will extend to him the right hand of fellowship. There 
is no oxclusivcnoss,,abuut him—no mauvaiae Konte. Ho will 
sing any whore and every whore, is seldom sulky or ill- 
tempered, and cap at all times he won hy the presentation 
of a hompseod or a morsel of ripe ohickweed. If properly 
tended, he is seldom, if ever, sickly; ahd he is of all birds 
the least troublesome. I have had canaries in rude health 
for more than fourteen 3 'cars ; and I can make mention of 
one who was, for his age, hearty in his twentieth year. Tliut 
year -ivas his last. He died singing his parting strain in 
the car of his dear mistress. 1 hardly need say, that for 
birds to he thus long-lived, they must be well treated—their 
existence rendered “ happy.” 

It would bo affectation were I to consider a little friendly 
advice on the management of the canary out ofplaoo in these 
pages. So many hundreds—I might say thousands—of the 
race die from neglect and ignorajioe every year, that it he- 
oomes a pleasing duty to plead their cause. Dumb animals 
stand in need of an advocate; for they cannot make known 
their own grievances. A few hints, therefore, may render 
them good service. 

The first thing to he considered is, the case of those who 
at present are unprovided with a canary. We have now 
arrived at the precise season when large assigpiments of 
these golden little songsters are sent up from Norfolk and 
yorkshiro to rejoice the hearts of us dwellers in cities. 
Christmas and the now year usher them in hy twenties of 
thousands. A pretty sight it is, to watch their sprightly 
movements; and as good as a play to listen to their joyous 
and irrepressible notes of ecsta.sy. Tiioir looks of inquiry, 
how ridiculously comic I Their imagined importance, how 
overwhelmingly absurd! One would really think that they 
intuitively knew all about the jollities of the season, and 
were doterminod to join in. IVliy not? 

It might perh.aps appear invidious to mention any dealer 
by name; I will therefore only give general directions for 
the selection of a good bird, leaving it to the reader’s own 
discretion where to procure it. All healthy birds at tins 
season are sprightly and vigorous, and so full of song that 
thoro is no fear of any mistake os to the sexes. The male 
birds, when singing, are in a constant state of motion, dano- 
iiig along their perches. The females simply “jabber,” and 
show no particular signs of liveliness. If you want a good 
songster, you will sonictiincs have to dispense with beauty. 
The brightest ooloui-s are frequently tho most delicate. 
Never choose a bird whose feathers are rough, or eyes dim. 
If tho bird be trim and joyous, he may be regarded as in 
good health. Bo siiceinlly careful where and with whom 
you deal; and always see that you have the bird you select. 
Borrow the cage, leave a deposit, and never let tho deahir 
touch the bird you have purchased. 

While making your selection, take plenty of time for 
decision. Exorcise your taste, and you may become pos¬ 
sessed of a rcallj' “ musical” bird. 'There is, of course, a 
groat difference in tho powers of tho various performers. 
Some arc shrill and noisy; others sing piano, and rejoice io 
dulcet notes of harmony. 

Your bird selected, and placed in a nice handsome cage 
(I shivll have something to say shortly about showy cages), 
enrol him immediately as one of the family, and ever after 
consider him as such. He will then be “ yours for ever.” 

Hang your bird low and in a cheerful situation, alwaj’S 
protecting him from heat, cold, and draught. If you havo 
more birds than one, suspend them above each other. They 
may hoar, but should not be permitted to so© each other. 
Maintain the strictest cleanliness in their cages, and alwaj'S 
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Btipply them with the best of seed—canary, flax, and rape, 
mixed; the first in excess. Give tliom clean water twice 
daily, and let their perches bo cleansed 'at least once a 
■week. Provide them, too, with plenty of eoorso red gravel, 
ehanged every other day, and let some well-bruised old mor¬ 
tar be mixed with it. 

Now for “luxuries." These eonsist of hard-boiled yolk of 
fresh egg, a morsel of sweet cake or mealy potato, and crumb 
of bread moistened in the mouth with brown sugar. Ijct 
them see you preparing this, and then watch their move¬ 
ments. Add an occasional hempsoed. Lfittuco, shepherds’ 
purse, groundsel, plantain, ehickweed, au^ water-cress,— 
these arc tho salads in which they delight. - 

Always present some one, or all of the above, lovingly 
with the finger and thumb. At the some time make a gra¬ 
cious bow by way of courtesy. Tho effect of that bow is 
miigical. It possesses a rare oharin, as is fully verified in 
my own pets. Try it; and mark tho droll result. 

So much preliminary about the selection and general 
management of tho Canary. As the new year opens and 
the season advances, many interesting questions will arise 
about pairing, breeding, rearing, &c. These shall bo duly 
considered and discussed. W. Kmn. 


CKYSTAL PALACES FOB HOME. 

[Firnt I'aper.] 


It -would bo mere commonplace to say that the Crystal Par 
lace is world-renowned; every body knows it is a fail ac¬ 
compli. You might hear it described minutely at Chicago, 
or iind a picture of it in a Hottentot kraal. Its value, how¬ 
ever, is not as a show-place, bvit as an educational institu¬ 
tion, -where, through the medium of tho purest pleasure, 
knowledge of a noble sort is to be acquired. In matters of 
gardening it is already an authority; tho planting of flower, 
beds, the arrangement of terraces, the grouping of trees .and 
shrubs, and the disposition of gravel, turf, and colour, are in 
■such perfection, that every detail of its noble grounds may 
be accepted as a model of tho orthodox in ornamental gar¬ 
dening. Now one of the most important horticultural Ics- 
.sons taught at Sydenham is the i>erfcction to which plants 
may bo brought under glass. Look at those courts which 
are adorned with huge and hearty spceiniens of floriculture; 
tho plants thrive at a distance from the glass, which aston- 
islics gardeners, who from their childhood to the snowing 
of their hair have been daily bawling to tlioir subordinates, 
“ Keep the plants near the glass.” 

Every body gi-ows flowers in some way or other; and it 
is rather a prosy home that cannot boast of a few fnclisias 
and geraniums, and other pretty things in pots, that all tho 
wiiihu long preserve the freahnoss of vogetiiblc life, and 
give cheerfulness to tho window of tho hotuloir or sitting- 
room. But indoor gardening ought now to make a groat 
stride ; crystal jialaces on a domestic scale ought to be 
fashionable, and in a oortaiu measure they are so, though 
not to half the extent they should bo. How shall wo go to 
work to increase the pleasures of tho domestic circle by ex¬ 
tending the spliere of indoor-horticulture? Plahily, by a 
judicious use of glass, which does wonders for every thing 
and every body,—gives sight to tho purblind, displays the 
anatomy of things ordinarily invisible, and preserves tho 
freslmoss and vigour of the most fragile mountain-herb in 
the midst of smoke and dust and STiIphurettcd hydrogen. 
To bo practical, the Wardian case is a crystal palace, a sum¬ 
mer and winter garden, suited to tho luxurious ideas of tho 
wealthy or the narrow means of the poorest; but that same 
Wardian case, as wo see it, as we know it, as wo lioar it 
described aud^ theorised upon by its inventor and its ad¬ 
mirers, is behind the ago as much as if it had been totally 
forgotten from the day when Mr. Ward first announced liia 
ingenious soliemo. » 

Mr.Ward himself, and his son, Mr. StephenWard, both lay 
down the doctrine that a Wardian case is -a closed receptacle 


for plants, requiring no change of air, no renewal of water, 
and that for all practical purposes it may os well bo air-tight 
as in any way permeable to air and moisture. Now, set up 
aWardian case, and make it as close as,you can ; yon need 
not hermetically seal it, for -with such a degree of exclusion 
of the outer air as yon can secure by ordinary carpentering 
and plumbing, you will find that a dose case is an open failure. 
That the case is close on Mr. Ward's theory wo need only 
refer to his original work; and that he still holds to that 
doctrine may be further proved by the pamphlet recently 
jfiiblished by Mr. Van Voorst, in which Mr. S. II. Ward, the 
inventor’s son, rc-states tho uses and history of tlie inven¬ 
tion. This is an important point, because thousands of 
tasteful and persevering folks seek to vary the monotony of 
domestic life in towns % tho culture of such plants as will 
not boar to bo exposed to the destructive infiiicncos of an 
atmosphere charged with obnoxious gases. In fact, though 
the Wardian case is a beautiful and ingenious contrivance, 
tho principle of its construction has over been incoi-rcotly 
stated; and hence tiiere is error at the root of the matter, 
and that error has So cramped tho idea of the invention, 
that it has made no progress, and never will make progress 
until the error is expunged. 

As to tho vontilatiaa of the cases, they have been and 
are made on Mr. Ward’s principle; and tbo cultivators, re¬ 
lying on Mr. Ward’s exposition of vegetable growth in tlie 
confined air whieb a close case insures, feel bound to leave 
the collection to live or die as it pleases, escape of moisture 
or admission of fi-csh air being thought fatal to success. 
But is success attained on this .plan? Certainly not. Ferns 
and Lycopods ore planted, and left to settle the question fur 
themselves os to the absorption and evolution of carbon. If 
the case is very clBverl.y planted and adjusted as to soil, 
moisture, and light, it may do very well; and ifit does well, 
it will bo found on examination that it is not a close case 
at all; it oilher admits a current of air, however slight, un¬ 
der the loose rim, through a porous pan, or tho chinks tliat 
may exist in tho workmanship, or is made so as to open 
somewhere, and by this means get such occasional attention 
within as sufllees to allow tho escape of moisture and the 
admission of a new atmosphere. Put tho matter to experi- 
incnt. Take a couple of cases, one formed to seal down 
closely on a marble slab (a form frequently sold by tho 
florists in tho City), and another admitting something like a 
current of air. Plant both alike, say with Lastreas, give the 
same soil and tlie same amount of moisture, and in three 
months compare them. In tho closed case the plants -will 
bo tliiu, drawn, spindling, an’d miserable. In tho partially 
open one they will bo liearty, and will exhibit their natural 
cbaractoristlcs of growth and habit, provided, of course, tho 
exposure to light has been sufficient. That the plants live and 
liave a sickly and tonsumptivo tone is no proof tliat tlio 
close ease is a triumph ; for in ninety-nine out of every hun¬ 
dred of Wardian eases the vegetation is of such a character . 
as excites the pity of a nurseryman or. botanist, or indeed of 
any one who knows what they are and how they ought to 
look when gi-owii under glass. To be sure, Kfo. and green¬ 
ness in the midst ef City dust and darkness ore very accept¬ 
able ; hut if tho tiuiory of the Wardian case had not been 
misunderstood from the beginning, we should see in tlic 
drawing-rooms or humble parlours of town-fblks as fine ex¬ 
amples of cryptogamous vegetation, ay, and of flowering 
plants too, as at the Crystal Palace, or the nurseries of tho 
growers who devote tliemsolves to such things. 

Tho first sug^stion wo have to make, tlien, is that 
Wardian cases should alwaj’S bo iiiado so as to allo^ the 
escape of exhalations from within, and tho admission bf air 
from without; and on such a plan they differ enturely from 
the plan proposed by the inventor, to whom nevertheless 
wo are indebted for tlie beautiful contrivance of a arystiil 
palace for the house. Lot Mr. Ward feel assured that -we 
appreciate his invention as highly as the rest of the World, 
though wo endeavour to improve it in accordance with the 
march of the times. As long as the theory of an air-tight 
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cose is accepted as orthodox, 
so long will the inrention be 
cramped in its'applications, 
as it has been from the ihrst 
day of its introductiou to 
public notice. 

There are two distinet 
kinds of Wardiw*cases i thp- 
one is &ui2(, ad^ts foidi and 
proportions are determined 
by the maker or the pur¬ 
chaser, as the case may be; 
the other is a blown hell or 
dome fitting into a dish, and 
is known at the glass-ware-' 
houses by the eommoii name 
of " fern-shado.” The first is 
the most expensive, but it 
is the only form which ad¬ 
mits of extensive applica¬ 
tion; the other is a elioap 
substitute, and as such is of 
groat value to the liumble 
lover of floral beauty ; it is 
also gi'aceful and symmetri¬ 
cal in outline, a beautiful 
object in itself, and in this 
respect is to bo preferred be¬ 
fore nine-tenths of the ugly 
abominations tliat are mann- 
faotured and sold by the 
dealers. But the chief dif- 
forence between them is, that 
the huUt receptacle can be so 
made as to alTord facilities 
‘for ventilation, which we 



new uses, and achieves more 
certain successes. The Wat- 
Ionian cate —shortly to be de¬ 
scribed—grows out of it, and 
gives us the advantage of a 
hothouse or forcing-room on 
a small scale. The BecUon 
cutting-iox —also to be des¬ 
cribed—comes into the field 
for tho propai’ation of all 
sorts of things at tho fire¬ 
side; so that tho amateur 
who has but one room, or 
tho invalid whoso host phy¬ 
sio is the recreation of rais¬ 
ing oholoe plants, ainl who 
dare not step outside to his 
cold pits or his gi-ecnhouso ; 
or, indeed, any body who 
loves gardening tn extenso, 
and is not content merely to 
buy plants but must prn- 
duce them, may enter into 
tho “manufacturing”depart¬ 
ment indoors without need¬ 
ing the accepted machinery 
of a regular garden, or being 
under the necessity of oven 
once soiling slippers, or in¬ 
haling a catarrh. 

Besides these things, wc 
shall come to tlio practical 
management of fom-shad(^.s 
and of window oonservato- 
ricB, for these are all modifi¬ 
cations df the same idea; and 


have already insisted on ns essential to perfect success; and 
for this purpose a binding of perforated xinc, a door formed of 
a square of glass on hinges, or a row of holes pierced in some 
portion of tho upper part of the framework may be contrived, 
and then tho culture of pl.ants may bo attempted without 
fear of failure. To secure a similar ventilation of a common 
fern-shade, tho bell-glass should be occasionally tilted on 
one side, and lifted olf twice a-week, the moi.sture wiped off 
with a cloth, and the glass well dried and polished, and re¬ 
placed. If this is done at a time when there is no dust 
flying, a beneficial change of air will take place, and tho 
plants will acquire a higher tone of beauty consequent on 
a better state of health. 

Now let us sec how tho recognition of this principle af¬ 
fects tho practical management of domestic crystal palaces. 
On the orthodox plan, plants are frcquorftly associated toge¬ 
ther that require dificront states of humidity in the soil and 
atmosphere around them; and the closeness of tho vessel 
insures wliat ?—transparency? No, opacity 1 The glass 
gets coated with condensed moisture that occasionally runs 
down in streams; this drenches tho foliage with excess of 
moisture, many dcllcato tilings “ damp off” and decay at the 
junotlon of the stem with tho soil, and the appearance of 
the collection is that of plants in a “ cold sweat;" the ap- 
pearanoe of the glass is that of oiled paper; and frequent 
losses are inevitable, except, of eourso, in the hands of 
adepts, who sot the dote theory at defiance, and for whom 
this paper is not written. But ^mit that occasional change 
of air is necessary, and in tho hands ortlie most inexperi¬ 
enced amateur tho idea of tho Wardian case admits of end¬ 
less extension, artistic beauty may go hand in liand with 
horticultmral skill, and the fem-case may be made a flower- 
g^den; for in its new form it becomes a greenhouae on a 
tmaU leale. To carry out this extension of tho idea, it is 
only necessary to abandon tho stereotyped form of the case, 
and give room for the exercise of artistic ingenuity. 

Fronq^this point the whole scheme of a domestic crystal 
palace widens before us. Tho Wardian cose proper acquires 


wc shall show how any amateur may himself construct a 
perfect and beautiful Avindow-seheme of horticulture that 
sluill give delight every time tho eye wanders towards tho 
window, and furnish no end of pleasant recreation and use¬ 
ful knowledge. Suuii.EV HinnEBD. 


DE.SIGN FOB A SUMMEE-HOU8E. 


Tills may bo constructed in either xinc, wood, or iron. 
Zinc is c.asily perforated, and more durable than wood; 
both arc much cheaper tlian iron, Avhich is otherwise tho 
best. Tlio door and panels should ho thin, to avoid hoavi- 
ncss. The style is Byzantine. 
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0« Christmas Evo an orphan heggar-hoy wanders, shiver, 
ing and starving, through the streets of a town where the 
inhahitants are enjoying all the festivities of the season. 
He sinks down on the steps of a mansion whence issue loud 
sounds of merriment and gleams of light frmn the Christ¬ 
mas-tree of the children within. While lamenting his for¬ 
lorn condition, the Christ-child (hringe^ according to Ger¬ 
man legend, of Christmas {pfts and blessings to children) 
a^^peazs to him, and says: 


« The holy CSiriat am I, 

Onoo, too, a child hke thee. 
If all forget and pass thoo b^, 
Thou’rt not forgot by me. 


The heggar-hoy expresses his confiding readiness to gOWitll 
the beautiful apparition; and next morning, when tlw.doow 
of the mansion whore there had been such a nij^jt of ffletry- 
ma^g are opened, a corpse is found lying on the steps, cold 
and stiff, but with a heavenly smile upon its countenance. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE CHEISTMAS NUMBER 


THE WIFE’S PORTEAIT. 

A OHBIWTKA^KTS aT01.T.* 

Br WESTLAND MAKSTON. 
iH Focn CiiAPTXRS_CuAr. I. 

If, good Teader, 70a wmld know the acone of our story, 
walk with US along one of the highways that' lead through 
our western suburbs. And let us w^k smartly, for it is 
within a week of Cfaristmas. There is a black Iroet this 
morning, and a piercing wind. The roads are hard as iron, 
and ring like that motal to the step of horse and man. let 
us turn into that tiew yet obsctire street that runs so ab¬ 
ruptly from the stately main rood. What a miscellaneous 
look is tlicre about the houses and the traffic carried on! 
Low-browed brick tenements, the relics of a former village, 
are scattered amongst the mean plastered dwellings whioh 
mark the latest encroachments of the metropolis. A quaint 
old inn, with elm-shaded benches and a trough for cattle, 
liirgevs, perhaps like a rural memory. Primitive customs 
survive too, hero ond there. The grocer, for instance, is pos¬ 
sibly also a stationer or a toy-merchant. But if the various 
trades carried on by the same individual remind you of the 
country, no less do the divers inhabitants of the same dwel¬ 
ling suggest to you the capital. Thus, as the hrass-platos 
on tlio doorstead of No. 4 announce, if you apply yoursolf to 
tbp parlour-bell, you evoke the soxtuii; if you make your 
appeal to the first floor, tlie jaunty danciiig-mastcr welcomes 
you .at the head of the stairs. The I’arisian showrooms 
of tlio Misses Diggins, at No. 7, are over the hair-clrosser’s 
shop. At No. 2.'), opposite, that veteran. Captain Neal, 
heei)s state in the drawing-room. His portrait, in a uni-' 
form of the bluest blue and t.hc most dazzling buttons, glo- 
rifie.s the window of an artist below, whose forte is evi¬ 
dently colour. 

In an upper apartment, situated in the street we have 
described, two women sat by a fire, which, the keenness of 
the morning considered, was certainly a sc,an ty one. Tbe 
room, although of no groat size, was iiisulKcicntly furnished. 
Tlie curtains wore faded, the carpets threadbare. Neatness 
and cleanliness had, however, dono much to redeem the ge¬ 
neral aspect of discomfort. A few evergreens in a vase gave 
hints of nature and a bright world without. A French clock 
of some value, and of tasteful design, stood up resignedly 
amidst the shells and cracked candlesticks of glass that 
adorned the moutclpiccc. Nor were there wanting other 
relics of luxury that contrasted str.angely with the worn 
and common articles around them. 

There was but small resemblance between the two wo 
men who occupied the furnished lodging. Tlie hair of the 
elder was mow than tinged with gray; but a youth of spirit, 
wbicli time had not impaired, shone in her kindly face. 
Full uf content WM that foee, while bent over the k^ttiug- 
nccdles she so nimbly plied. After a time she raised her 
head, and the look was an anxions one whioh she turned on 
her companion. 

Companion is perhaps scaroely a fit ward for the tall lan¬ 
guid hut graceful figure that sat silent opposite. Oknt^ind- 
say, indeed, gasiug pacantly on the dull fire, her head prop¬ 
ped by one hand, the other laid listlessly on the half-hemmed 
pinafow of Ivewn h())l*cd on her knee, presented no typo of 
social cheerfillMss. Bor dress of brown merino was worn 
almost threadhaw ; something in the fashion of the gar¬ 
ment itself—something in the small perfect car, in the slcu- 
*, dcr pliant neck, in the arched well-shaped foot of the wearer, 
would have made you at ouco distinguish between herself 
ond her condition. 

The spinster with tho silver hair and kind oyes at last 
broke silence. ‘"Why, Clara, whore arc your thoughts?” 
sho asked. “ You’ve been dreaming this half-hour.” 

Tho younger lady roused herself as by an effort. She 
shivered, and drew round her worn diess an old-fashioned 

„ ’'’•fht of translstlncr or dnnoatiaing tills and other Fopen la 
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Indian shawl that had once been costly. At last sho said, 
“It would have been kind, dear aunt, to have let me dream. 
Waking life has few charms for me.”. 

There was sadness, oven bitterness in the tone, but a 
certain music nevertheless. The voico would have reminded 
you of a fino instrument out of tunc. 

"Ask for coals, Robert,” continued the speaker, address¬ 
ing a curly-headed bloused lad of twelve, who affected to 
be absorbed in his ciphering at tho table. But as he roso 
to <Aey, the mother revoked her order. “ Stay, we’U wait 
another half-hour,” she said. ” Coals are two guineas a ton; 
and we’ve no right to luxuries." 

“ My dear Clara, what can you mean ? ” ejaculated Miss 
Lindsay. "Do go, Robert.” 

The boy left the room, and she resumed gaily, “ Cheer 
up, love, Ml will be well yet. My &ar nephew’s earn¬ 
ings—” 

" For five pupils,” interrupted Clara, " twice vweek, at 
three shillings a lesson, Amount to thirty shillings; just se¬ 
ven above the tent. That’s now a month in BrTear,and tho 
landlord threatens.” 

“ It’s very hard for her,” said Miss limdsay to herself. 
And indeed it was so. Clara had been reared in comfort. 
Her father, a major, had selfishly invested his money in a 
tolerable annuity, and, trusting that his daughter’s, husband 
would prosper, had made little or no provisfon for her, After 
thc major’s death, affairs went more and more liardly witli 
David Lindsay; his own scanty earnings as a daily tutor 
and the sum paid by Miss TiinAiBy for her board—a small 
help, but tho utmost her means would permit—wore now 
his solo resources. 

There was again silence, and again Aunt Linds,ay broke 
it. “ "Who knows, Clara ?” sho cried; “ I’ve heard so often 
of great geniuses living for years in obscurity, and after all 
gaining wealth and honour. Who knows but that our poor 
David’s talents may bo found out at last ? ” 

“I’ve lost hope,” replied Clara. “Ever since he threw 
up his professorship in Glasgow, and came to London for 
fame, life has been one long struggle.” 

“After all ho has written he’ll surely get some pub¬ 
lisher—” 

“ To buy bis epic of ‘ Ulysses,’ or his ‘ Systems of Moral 
Philosophy ?’ ” inquired Clara tartly. 

“ But there’s his tragedy of ‘ Leonidas,’” persisted good 
cheerful Aunt Lindsay; " yon know he counts so upon that.” 

'This fact, so pregnant with h(^ to Aunt Lindsay, 
failed to console her niece. Sho only smiled incredulously, 
and said : “ Tragedy’s stale at- tho theatre. David might 
provide for his family, would he write what’s useful and 
popular; but that would be at tho expense of his taste.” 

“Clara, you speak bitterly." 

“ Possibly, a woman who sees want threaten her children 
cannot ali^ays be amiable.” 

Then Aunt Lindsay silently put ont her hand; and after 
a pause Clara rose, te^ the hsmd, and placed liorself on a 
stod at Miss Lindsay’s feet, 

“ Come, let me talk to you,” said the latter.' “ My deoi- 
Clara, must this strife between husfaaad and wife never 
cease 7 At least David is industrious; he’s now with his 
pupils; and when at homo the pen’s never out of his hand. 
May ho he hasn’t the gift to be popular: you know, ho 
writes for posterity.” 

•“ Yes,” tho mother urged; “ but Robert’s coat’s thread¬ 
bare, and Janet wants a shawl. Perliaps I fool tlie.se things 
too much. 1 had the misfortune to be born a lad3\” 

“ You were not on tfiat account the loss fit to be David’s 
wife,” said Miss Lindsay sharply. She was hurt for her 
nephew; poihaps, too, she had a Soottish woman’s touclii. 
ness on matters of family. 

Clara’s look and voice suddenly softened. A gentler and 
more earnest light slioue in her clear eyes os she threw her 
arms round Aunt Lindsay’s neck, exclaiming, “ Forgive mo! 
I meant no reproaches. I could not reproach you / ” 

“Nor should you David,” pleid^d Mias lindsay. “I 
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know, love, what you have to hear; hut a wife should bear 
with a liusbtmd who loves her.” . 

“ Ay, if he loved me I” the wife exclaimed impulsively. 
“But no, aunt, no—that droam’s overl Years since he 
threw over me the spell of his fancy, and made me an idol. 
He married, found mo a mere woman with a woman’s faults, 
.and was disenchanted; And now, when I am forced to remind 
him of household cares, of hills that must he paid, he hints 
that 1 drag him down, that I lower—lower his mind and—” 

She could got no farther. She pressed her hand to her 
eyes, hut the tears would staat. 

“ My Clara, you mistake.” 

“Not so,” replied Clara more calmly, but with utter de¬ 
jection. “ There’s tho sting. Obscurity, want, toil—oven 
fears for my children—I could endure ;.but to be looked upon 
as a sordid dra\Vhack— I that so loved him!—that makes 
me indignant, bitter. I almost become what ho believes me 
—beeauaf lie believes it." » 

Aunt Lindsay was about to ur^ a word for David, when 
the maid entered w'ith cools. 

The good lady herself threw tliem upon the fire, and 
roused it into « blase. ' “ I often think,” she said, “ that 
trouhlo’s like thp poker; we shouldn’t know how much 
light and warmth there was in us unless wo wejjp some¬ 
times well stirred.” , 

“ There’s alwSjrs cwnfort wliQf you,” whs the answer. 
Clara looked more cheerful, but only for a moment. Ann 
had hills to deliver. Slio told, while dusting the grate, how 
the baker was pressing to be p-eid—almost rude ; how the 
eoll<;ct()r had called, and said lie wouldn’t call again. “ Very 
well, .\nn, that will do,” said her mistress, quietly check¬ 
ing the voluble though good-natured handmaid. But Ann 
vetuniod to tho charge with, “ And please, ma’am, Master 
Kolrert’s been a-truiulHug liis hoop in tho road, so I called 
him ill.” 

The culprit entered as Anu retired. “ Why did you 
leave your lesson, sir?” demanded Clai'a. “How often have 
J forbidden you to phay in the street! Silence!” she added 
sovendy, as tho boy was about to .speak. But a.s his face 
grew ovcreiust, she suddenly softened and took liia hands, 
saying, “ Don’t try mother, she has much to be.ar.” 

“ O, .aunty,” exelaimed Robert, speedily reassured, “ here 
are papa, and Janet coming; I saw them meet as she came 
out of the draper’s. He had scarciily spoken when a pro- 
tr.aetcd and somewhat tromuloiis knock was heard at the 
stroetAloor. (.11,ora sprang up from the footstool on which 
she Sat, resumed her place by the fire, and seemed at once 
ahsorljed in her work. 

“ Yes, that’s David,” cried Aunt Lindsay, “ I should know 
Ills knock any where.” 

He who now entered was of a spare person, and above 
tho conunon height. A slight stoop, which, however, needed 
but an effort of will to control it, made him appear older 
tlian he really was. When ho drew himself oroot, and you 
caught the wandering light of his clear brown eye, a man 
stood before you who could not have long passed middle 
life. The sweet but somewhat sad smile that played about 
the mouth, with the long auburn ringlets that fell profpscly 
upon his shoqlders, gave to the entire bead a soft and guile¬ 
less expression. It would have been effeminate but for tlie 
decisive outline of the chin. 

“ Here he is; here’s papa!” said Aunt Lindsay, meeting 
David-clieerily, then kissing tho forehead of the child Janet 
who followed him in. Janet was about a year older than j 
her brother Robert. Tho little face was somewhat thin and 
sallow, but a sort of demure fun lay there in ambush. 

_ glanced from her work, and said, “ 0, it’s you,' 

David. Then she cqiened the little parcel that Janet had 
brought her, and begui again to sew. 

XT' tlmught Djwid with a sigh. 

HerO’ Clara, he said, “are the week’s earnings just re¬ 
ceived from my pupils.” 

“I m very ao^," she answered,“bqt it'a all pr&apoken; 
and Janet must have a shawl.” 


“Very well, Clara.” 

“ Bijt how ill you look, David,” said Aunt Lindsay; 
“ quite fagged out!” 

“ It’s nothing,” replied David; but he felt with a sort of 
dull pain that tlio weariness observed by Aunt Lindsay was 
quite unnoticed by his wife. Boor Clara] she had risen at 
Miss Lindsay’s words, with au anxious look; but David’s 
faoo was tamed from her. He unlocked his drawer, took 
out some manuscripts, and began to read. 

“ It’s his tragedy,” said Clara to herself; “ I must not 
disturb biin.” 

Mr. Lindsay was soon lost in liis occupation. The printer 
whd had to solve those erased and interlined pages should 
have boon an QOdipiis in his way. David, however, was 
bent upon making his enigma a masterpiece. His pen blotted, 
inscribed, and blotted again. “ This speech of Leonidas,” 
he muttered, “wants fire.” If present, you might have had 
your opinion upon the lines, for the writer unconsciously 
declaimed them; 

“ Ye bravo tliroo hundred, though your foes count millions. 

Reckon by souls, not forms, and we outweigh thorn !” 

“‘Outweigh’ is tamo, very tanjo,” murmured David. 
Then it occurred to him that the fault might be in his de¬ 
livery. “ Ye brave three hundred,” he reconmienced, and 
this time uttered tho words in a liighor key, and witli clas¬ 
sical dignity. The result was still disappointing. Yet 
again he tried them, in a colloquial familiar tone, as if in¬ 
viting tho Spartans to discuss the matter over tea and toast. 
But tho original flaw remained, and the bewildered dra¬ 
matist stopped perplexed at last, and ihvoked somo reluc¬ 
tant muse in the ceiling with his upturned pen. 

Little Janet, now divested of bonnet and scarf, aji- 
proaclicd the table slyly, and rapped with her knuckles. 
“ Any one at hgmo ?” she asked. 

“Janet, Janet 1” called her mother lu a tone of warning. 
But the undaunted niuiden rapped again, and demanded 
whether tlie liouso wa.s empty. 

David looked round impatiently. “What is it, Janet?” 

“ Bost-wuinan.”. 

“Hush, love, hush ! ‘Ye hravi; three hundred’—” 

“Fact, pa,” interrupted the laughing pet. “The post¬ 
man put these letters into my hand as you went up-stairs. 
All paid—a.s far a.s tlie street-door; after that a kiss each 
for the post-woman. One, two, tliree; the last’s a double 
one.” 

Wlicn the father, nothing doth, had complied with these 
exactions, he exaniiiifd the post-marks. Two wore from tlie 
chief ofHoo, which at once suggested to David the “ Row” in 
its vicinity.. 

“ At last,” he cried,—“ at last, annt!” 

Miss Lindsay oatno instantly; slio guessed at once that 
the letters were from publishers, drew her chair to the poor 
author’s side, and called Clara to join them. ' 

“ David doesn’t ask me,” thought Clara. Then she said 
caustically, “ No, thank you: I’m only a wife, and nut in¬ 
vited.” 

Aunt Lindsay would havo appealed to lior nopliow; hut 
he had already opened his first despatch. 

“ It is past belief,” bo exclaimed. “ Wore over ])eopIe so 
blind to their interests?” 

“Bad news, David?” 

“Listen,” he replied, and then read as follows: 

“ tiir,—We regret to inform you that your elaborate and 
learned treatise entitled ‘ Attempts towards the ^covery of a 
Universal Language, with some Jleraarks on the Original Con¬ 
fusion of Tongues, their primary divisions and posnble recom¬ 
binations,’ is not, ill our opinion, calculated to interest tho 
general publio.” ■ 

“Not interesting!” burst forth the writer with an agita¬ 
tion pardonable for its innocence; “ why, it waa the grandest 
idea ever conceived. Just think of it—one language all. 
the world t It cost me years of study. Well, they’ve lost 
their cliance; and I would hare giveri it for nothing." 
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“Nay,” said the prudent Scotchwoman, “you must think 
of yourself too, David." 

“ Myself 1” he rejoined. “ It would have been a boon to 
mankind. Well, thank Heaven! there are more publishers 
than one j and there’s my tragedy.” 

This last remark he uttered in a kind of tender undertone, 
as if he caressed the recollection for the solace it yielded him. 

The next epistle was more curt; the writer was a hu¬ 
morist, although a rough one, and expressed himself thus: 

“ I return, per Parcels Delivery, your epic called ' Ulysses: a 
Sequel to the Odyssey.’ The titlo-paffo was enough. I suppose, 
if published, few readers would get further.” 


Aunt Lindsay thought sadly how long people might live 
under one roof, and be blind to each other’s hearts. 

David again turned to his papers, and in doing so lighted 
upon another letter which had hitherto escaped him. His 
worn hard look softened as ho read it. “' Scotland, Clyde 
Valley’—herels a ray of comfort at last,”-he said. The let¬ 
ter was from a Captain Morton, who had married a cousin 
of Clara’s, and it contained an offer from the worthy pair 
to take little Janet, and educate her with their own chil¬ 
dren. 

This had boon suggested before; and the envelope on- 
cloBod a bank-note to defray the expenses of Janet'and her 
father to Scotland. 


“ 0, David, how impertinent I” 

“Hush, aunt I we won’t waste a word upon this person,” 
ho said calmly, but with a faint smile; and again he re¬ 
curred to the soothing memory of the tragedy. 

Another seal was broken; but the purimrt of the letter 
was to decline Mr. Lindsay’s “ Scheme for a Model Eopublio 
altered from that of Plato.” The publisher urged, it must 
be owned with groat truth, that such a work would have 
no clianco at the circulating libraries; and that, oven if pro¬ 
duced in the chcaposl form, it would “ liang heavy” at the 
railway stations. Ho added besides, that, although ho had 
never hoard of Plato, ho was no friend to republics; and 
would not give bis name to books calculated to disturb 
social order. 

“ Poor Plato 1” sighed David. Then he jjaoed the room 
in silence. At length his eye fell upon an open manuscript. 
Once more the thought of his beloved tragedy inspirited 
him. A neat copy df it had already been forwarded to tlio 
theatre; and David remembered that liis young friend, Dex¬ 
ter, had promised to bring the manager’s answer that very 
morning. 

Mean time Aunt Lindsay had gone over to Clara, whom 
she begged to join her in cheering up David. He overheard 
the request. “Don’t trouble Clara,” ho said. 

But Clara was engaged with Bobert's lessons, “I should 
only intrude,” she observed; “and Pm busy.” Then she 
turned sharply to Robert. “That sum’s quite wrong; 
where’s your French translation? Not throe lines done. 
What have yon been scrawling hero ?—^windmills and sol¬ 
diers on horseback. Go to your room until that lesson’s 
perfect; -1 insist on it, Robert.” 

The mother’s voice rose in angry comm<and. As the lad 
slowly retired, David turned to Clara, and asked, in a tone 
savouring of reproach, for wlitit fault his son had boon ex¬ 
pelled. . 

Clara was stung by her linsbaud’g manner. “0, of course 
Robert’s not in fault,” she exclaimed; “ it’s only his severe 
mother.” 

Then little Janet nishod up to Mrs. Lindsay, and stopped 
her lips with rcpoatoil kisses. “ Ah, -loves mel” cried 
Clara, with a hurst of tears which the scorning cause scarcely 
accounted for; thou seizing Janet’s hand, she hurried from 
tho room. 

It was now Aunt Lindsay’s turn to play tho intorcossor 
with David. • 

“Clara’s so unhappy,” she pleaded. “Why do you never 
speak to her—never consnlt her about your plans?” ' 

“Alas, aunt,” was tho answer, “she cares not for them. 
If I do ever breathe‘to her the hope that makes life sacred, 
—the hope that I may raise or soften the hearts of my fel¬ 
low-men—^perhaps live in their memories,—she only '9sks 
what it will bring in.” 

“You forget that she’s anxious for tlio children; it is the 
1 who sees the scanty wardrobe and dreads the empty cup- 
; board.” 

“That’s hut then she's so sarcastio.” 

“ She tUhl^ yon despise her.” 

“She dhspiBes me —has long ceased to love me. She 
thought an author’s life was to be a triumph without a bat¬ 
tle. When the struggle came, she grow disgusted, and re¬ 
pented.” 


“How kind!” said Aunt Lindsay, to whom David had 
handed the letter. “Clara was so anxious for it. Ah, 
Douglas Lodge—^Douglas Lodge on the Clyde—the very 
house whore Clara lived when you courted her 1” 

“ Happy times,” murgimed David, “ Yes, wo were then 
all friends together. Captain Morion, you know, took the 
house after tho death of Clara’s father. 

Miss Lindsay, recurring to the letter, pointed out a wish 
expressed by Captain Morton that the ttfcveliers should 
start for Scotland by the first possible'train,; Tho Mortons 
were to„spend their Christmas In •the.HifUands, and had 
arranged that little Janet'-shbulii bo of their party. More¬ 
over the captain, before going further north, was anxious 
to confer with Da'vid upon his affairs. 

It occurred to David that Clara' might go; but for many 
reasons his aunt thought that impracticable. " If you wish 
to see Captain Morton,” she said, “ there’s not a day to lose.” 
-Another reason for haste was, that David had now a few 
days’ leisure, and would not attend his pupils before Christ¬ 
mas. Ho looked at his watch, begged Miss Lindsaj' to order 
his trunk to be packed and to procure every thing needful 
for Janet. 

The active cheerful lady had no sooner witlidr.awn, tlian 
Mr. Lindsay once more took up Captain Morton’s letter. 
The words “ Douglas Lodge” seemed to fix his eye; he un¬ 
consciously ropoated them. A gentle expression stole over 
Ills worn face, and ho whispered, “ I shall bo back with 
Clara, then, by Christmas Eve.” 

CnAPTEIl II. 

David’s musings wore quickly interrupted by a knocking 
so loud, long, and varied, that it seemed as if some ambitious 
amateur were performing a fantasia on the street-door. At 
the same moment Cl.ara, who had not yet seen Aunt Lind¬ 
say, re-entered the sitting-room. Tho wife’s former look of 
mingled pain and bitterness was now replaced by a sort of 
anxious hope. Lindsay would have put into her hand tho 
letter from Scotland; but slio waved it aside and said, “Not 
just now, David; I heard Mr. Dexter below ; be may bring 
us good news.” 

“ Ay, news of tho tragedy,” cried Lindsay; “ that might 
help us all, and open to mo a bright career. It’s strange,” 
ho added, in a changed tone, “ I always felt so confident of 
it bofiDro ; but now—” 

With this unfinishod sontonoo ho turned to.his bookshelf, 
and began nervously to arrange tho volumes. 

Then Aunt Lindsay ran in. “ Here’s Mr. Dexter,” she 
said, “ and, as usual, in such spirits.” She went to the 
stair-head, and called to him in warning: 

“ Mind, sir; pray mind, or you’ll fall.” 

“Fall, my dear madam; 1 never falll” Here a lithe 
dapper figure scudded into tho room, with a sort of ducking 
motion; like that of a yacht making port before a breeze. 
“ Bless you, 1 never fall I” reiterated the speaker. “ I could 
polk iu skates up the side of a pyramid, pirouette on the 
summit, and bound off .to terra firma without a scratch.” 

Mr. Dexter’s gestures, no less than his words, testified 
to uncommon powers of locomotion. Everything about him 
boro a certain reference to “ going.” His keen well-cut pro¬ 
file, with a kindling eye, like the light at a figure-head; hia 









felt hat, secured to his coat by an clastic guard; his pic¬ 
torial shirt, which perpetually reproduced all the exciting 
incidents of a regatta; his breast-pin, in the form of a leap¬ 
ing huntsman; his cameo ring, which displayed a pet of 
the ballet executing her unequalled tour de force ,—^all ex¬ 
pressed the same mighty genius for movement. Were I a 
railway-director, I would point Mr. Dexter op the panels of 
my express-trains—that is, if he could be got to stand still 
•for the purpose. 

When this gentleman had paid his rapid greeting to'the 
ladies, liis eye fell upon David, who still feigned to be en¬ 
gaged with his boobs and unconscious of his visitor. 

The latter accosted Lindsay by name, gaily but not 
without respect. 

David was a poor actor. His forced laugh and affected 
surprise, as he turned to Dexter, ill disguised the keen sus¬ 
pense within. To this simple unworldly mind, fame, influ¬ 
ence, and the power to do good, were all staked on the ma¬ 
nager’s reply. "When Lindsay thought of tragedy, he pic¬ 
tured Sophocles reading to assembled Athens, or the whole 
state convulsed in the sky-roofed theatre by the sublime 
terrors of .^schylus. 

David had a vague instinct, however, that his enthu¬ 
siasm on the subject would hardly bo understood by his 
friend. So ho resolved to bo practical, and only said, “ Why 
—^why, it’s you, Mr. Doiterl" 

“Yes, punctual as the sun,” replied the other. “You know 
1 promised to call to-day about that little matter of yours.” 

“ He can’t mean the tragedy,” thought David; “ that 
little matter ?” 

Quick-'witted Dexter saw his mistake. " I mean the little 
matter of arranging about your tragedy. Of course I don’t 
oaD the tragedy itself a little matter.” 

“Why, hardly, hardly,” said David -with a smile. “Well, 
Mr. Dexter?” 

The young man felt his task becoming decidedly im- 
pleasant. 

“To say the trtith, Mr. Lindsay,” he continued, "the 
n^ager wouldn’t object to your tragedy being a trifle,.B 
shade, a—you understand ?—” 

David looked as if he didn’t. 

“ A little leas matter than it is.” Dexter coughed; then 
added sternly, “ He flndslt too long, Mr. Lindsay.” 

Lindsay said that was impossible. 


“ It should be so from your pen,” answered soothing 
cunning Dexter. 

“I don’t mean that,” exclaimed Lindsay,—“I mean that 
I have only written the usual number of lines” (that was a 
mistake, David); “and that if the tragedy seems long, it’s 
because—bocausc-^I have failed in it.” 

“ Failed!” laughed Dexter. “ You’re joking. I never 
fail; and what am I compared to you ?” 

“ I see iny mistake,” said David gravely. “It isn’t for 
me to bend the bow of tllysses.” 

“ Yes it is; and to hit the bull’s-eye too, if you only 
allow for the wind.” By the ■wind, Mr. Dexter explained that 
he meant the prevailing taste. “It’s changeable,’.’ ho con¬ 
tinued ; “the wind always is. Well, shift your sails. Last 
spring, an African prince came over with two sweet chil¬ 
dren. Immediately there was a run upon black babies. Out 
came my ‘ Molok and Malon ; or, tho Twins of Abyssinia.’ 
Sold a thousand a day for a fortnight. Another year wo 
hod the liippopotamus. In a week my farce, ‘ Tho Hippo¬ 
potamus turned Lion,’ filled tho theatre to tho slips. As to 
the Crystal Palace, my comic guide, called ‘ Puck; or, a Girdle 
round tho Earth ju forty minutes,’ is as good as an annuity. 
But we’re wandering.” Hero Mr. Doxtor at last took the 
seat to which David had motioned him. “The manager 
rather fancies that Leonidas taUca a little too much.” 

“Why, what else can he do in a play, Mr. Dexter?” 
urged Aunt Lindsay. 

“ Fight, my dear madam, fight.” 

“ But he couldn’t fight though five acts ?” 

“ No, my dear madam, few heroes can. Ah, if the play 
had only been in three 1” 

“ Three 1” ejaculated David indignantly. Then ho ob- 
serxed in a more oomposod manner, that Leonidas couldn’t 
be fighting all the time, even through three acts. 

Dexter admitted that ho saw the hitch. 

“If he doesn’t talk,” demanded David, “where’s the sen- 
timent of the piooo ?” 

“ Ah, that’s not essential,” rejoins Dexter. 

“Where’s the development of character, motive, pas¬ 
sion ?” 

“ Very little room for them.” 

“The poetry?” 

“Deci^dly better without it.” ^ 

“ What have you left, then ?” 
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“ Incident, incldont; crowd your canvas with events—” 

“ And leave out your men and womon ?” Lindsay asked. 
“ 0, you must be mistaken. The manager can’t hate poetry.” 

“ No; he prefers it,” observes Lexter quietly. “ Yet, after 
all, a manager’s hut a merchant—say a wine-merchant. He 
may think the old grape of Mount Parnassus excellent for 
his private drinking; but how, if his customers will have 
the vintage of the Palais Koyal and (he Bouiev'ards ?” 

“I see,” said Idndaay dejectedly. Dexter had now 
reached the most delicate jjoint of his embassy. He was 
half inclined to evade it; but ho thought of David’s neoes- 
sities, and proceeded. 

“ Mr. Lindsay, may I talk to you for a minut('., not as a 
« poot, but as a nmu I*” 

(tiara--poor anxious mother!—implored David to listen. 

“ Poets,” Lexter resumed, “ live on air, and men Son’t. 
Tliovo, blundering ftdlow that I am. I’ve hurt you. But con¬ 
sider all things must have a beginning; once insert your 
wedge, and you jnay force, your way. Now this play is the 
wodge.” 

“ Go on,” said L.ivid. 

“Good; you admit it’s a wedge; hut it wants planing, 
sharpening, pointing—mere drudgery that would tire you. 
Now shall I bo j*onr c.arpenterf In other words, let mo 
throw j'our iday inio three a.els, ]mt hi .some rough situa¬ 
tions, rviiid nj) with the Pass of Theriuopyluj, the Greeks and 
Persians in real armour, and a general eomhat. Fifty to 
one j'Our play’s taken, your purse, fills, your wedge enters, 
and you may wield the mallet ever after With your own 
hand.” 

Clara hung pleadingly upon David’s arm, but he rose 
incensed. “ How,"Mr. Lexter,” he exclaimed, “ do I under¬ 
stand? You caunot venture—” Tlien, with a sudden change 
of fooling, he grasped the hand of his counsellor. “ Forgive 
me,” ho cried; “ you’re a good generous fellow ; yoq meant 
it most kindly, I’m sure.” 

“ Tliat lie did,” eclioed Aunt Lindsay. 

Clara had drawn Mr. Dexter aside to a.sk whether the 
manager would indeed take the play with the projiosed 
alterations. Dexter answered, “ Yes; but not otherwise, 1 
fear.” 

“ 0, David, you’ll not refii.so,” Clara hurst forth ; “ think 
of these children,” and she pointed besoeeliingly to Janet 
and Robert, who had just re-entered. 

David looked at lier with lianghty surprise. 

“ 'lliink,” slio urged, “ liow tlie landlord threatens;—if 
they should want a home.” 

Her Imsband turned from her, and approached the young 
man with au erect and stately bearing. “ Mr. Dexter,” he said, 
'• 1 feel your goodness di'oply ; it sliows me that I have in 
you a true friend; but 1 cannot accept j'our offer. Mj' 
tastes are formed on old—^perhaps worii-out—models; but 
my heart clings to them; nor could I with honour accept, 
in my name, and on the mend of my talents, a rcconqienso 
that would be due only to yours, (iod bless you I” Again 
he wrung his friend’s hand, and with the same moivsured 
step I'Oturiied to his seat. 

Dexter passed Ids hand over his eyes, “ Why doesn’t he 
put talk of that kind into his tragedies,” thought the ybmig 
author, “instead of his confoiiniled Wank verse?” Then he 
bade Mrs. Lindsay good morning, and remarked that ho 
might perhaps serve her husband iii some other way. 

Clara .said she feared not; hut she thanked him. 

“ David has so many gifts,” sighed Aunt Lindsay. 

“ Gifts 1” responded Dexter; “ he has as many gifts as a 
thi'ce-doekcr has guns. He might take any fort on the 
wliolo coast oflife, if ho.had only a rudder. Good by, pets.” 

♦I'he disciple of the “ fast school” kissed the children and 
went out. 

David was silently folding np his papers. Mrs. Lindsay 
walked to the opposite side of the table. He raised his head 
and met her fixed glittering eye. “ And so you’ve refused,” 
she said. Her words wore like distilled gall, and fell'with 
slow weight, "drop by drop. ' . , 
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Aunt Lindsay knew what David had just suffered, and 
begged Clara not to fret him. . 

" It’s only money that he has refused,” said the wife, 
still with deliberate intensity; “ it only means cold and 
hunger.” Here she wound an arm round each child, as if 
she claimed them solely. 

“ Clara, before the children 1” whispered the aunt up- 
braidingljc. 

Clara replied, with a brief sharp laugh', “I forgot that; 
hut it’s scarcely a fault, you know, to forget erne’s cliil- 
dren.” ’ 

“Clara, do / forgot the children?” cried a stern deep 
voice. At first you could hardly have believed it was 
David’s. 

Aunt Lindsay hurried Janet amd Robert from the room. 
“ Go to Ann, love,” she .paid to the former; “ she’s packing 
your trunk; you shall Siow all soon.” 

“ Do I forget the children ?” repeated David. 

* Clai'a answered, “ Haven’t you just thrown away sne- 
coBs—success, which is money?” 

“ Money gained bj' another’s industry is aims.” 

Clara laughed again. “D, pride becomes an obscure au¬ 
thor.” 

“ Self-respect becomes him,’^ 

“ Clara 1” cried Aunt l^indssiy. 

“ An author”—^the former went on—“ a puppet of popu¬ 
lar favour, who holds his very brains at the dispo.s,il of 
otlicrs. He must act tlio grand, seigneur—the high-toned 
gentleman.” 

Her words flow like-sparks near a.mine. At last the 
train caught fire. 

“ I hope so,” cried David with a quivering lip; “ for he 
has the refinement by nature which some fail to gain by 
education. He is of a class whoso emotions make life’s 
morals, whose thorughts become its laws. Rulers,” ex¬ 
claimed Lindsay, with kindling fervour,—“rulers, for they 
swaj' the heart; lawgivers, for they mould the will! I 
am, as you say, poor and humble, but still enrolled in t/iat 
band.” 

Tliorc was a pause, and David’s high tremulous voice 
had become firm .and very low when ho spoke again. 

“ Madam! ” he said, “you may fijid other ways to wound 
me, and I shall bear it; but you must not insult iny order.” 

“I was wrong—mad! ” pleaded Clara, awed and alarmed 
by bis manlier. As lie ro.se, she laid her hand uiKin his arm. 

David drew hack. “Not just now",” he said, with a 
strange mixture of gentleness and decision. “All, had 
there been more brightness and sympathy bj' my hearth, 
I might not now have been the obscure man whom you 
despise!” 

“ I told j’ou so,” said Clara to Miss IJnclsay; “ I am his 
evil star, the blight upon his talent.s. Perhaps, David, wo 
should bo better apart ?” 

“ We shall bo so, at least for some days,” he answered. 
“ Yon have not yet road Captain Morton’s letter. You will 
see that ho wishes me to go there instantly. Wo must.start 
at ouoo.” 

“With Janet,” cried Clara, glancing at tlio letter; “im¬ 
possible I” 

David urged that ho had no choice, and that in a fo'^v 
days ho should bn required by his pupils. 

“It’s for Janet’s good, you know,” said Aunt Lindsay. 
Slio amswered other objections by saying that she would 
lend the child her own shawl to travel in, that her clothes 
were alveadj' packed,- and that whatever else was necessary 
could ho got on her arrival in Scotland. 'The mother list¬ 
ened in helpless bcwildonuent. 

“ 1 must see to the luggage,” said Aunt Lindsay. As 
'she went out, David looked at bis watch, and beggod her to 
send for a cab. , , 

“What, tills instant? , Wliat, my Janot?” ejaculated 
Clara. She was hurrying to the door, but her husband 
stopped her. There were a few' words, he said, that must 
be spokoii eve they parted. It liad many times sttruek him 
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tliat the cores of his lot fell heavily upon Clara, that his was visible from the window. In the distance stretched a 
pursuits did not interest her. He thought, perhaps, she mountain chain; only faintly discernible, however, on the 
would be happier if she wont to live in Scotland witli Janet, evening to which our narrative refers. The keen frost bad 
while ho remamed and worked in London. Ho asked her to suddenly abated. A soft vapour hung upon the snowy 
think over the plan in his absence. peaks which had before gleamed gemliko in the sun with 

“Davi^!” cried the wife impulsively. Then a suspicion ' shifting hues of gold, crimson, and purple, 
flashed upon her. “ Ho would be free,” she thought, “from Close to the shore the homely jetty, with its casual loung- 
the incumbrance, the drag.” ’ In a hard tone she uttered, ors, the fishers’ boats returning from their cruise, and tlie 
“ Very well; I’ll think of it.” hail of voices from the land, touched, as it wore, with warm 

Aunt Lindsay now re^appeared with Bobert and Janet, human light the else lonely grandeur of the scene. 
the latter already attired for her journey. Indoors the ministries of wealth to taste were apparent: 

“ Is it true, dear mamma,” cried the child: " must I leave the latest form of reading-chairs j the Idw fonder, wrought 


J’OU?” 

Clara clasped the little girl wildly to her bosom. “ My 
own, ” she sobbed, “ it’s but for a time, doiding.” 

“ '&u’ll come and see me, mamma ?” 

“ Ay, please God.” 

“ And I'll come too,” broke in Eobert. Then ho turned 
to Mr. Lindsay, and said, “ I shall be papa, when you’re 
away.” 

H.avid smiled sadly. 

“No, don’t bo that my boy; bo a comfort to your mo¬ 
ther.” 

Hero Ann announced tliat the cab was waiting, and all 
was hurry. Miss Lindsay handed David his great-coat, in¬ 
formed him that his best suit was in the trunk, arid urged 
him to BOO that every thing was right in the carpet-bag. 
He complied with that request, and then kissed his aunt 
and liohcH. Clara pressed kiss after kiss upon Janet's lips, 
and repeated her promise to come to her. 

David, hafin hand, advanced to his w'ife, and kissed her 
forehead. 

A time came when she bitterly repented the cold “Good 
by, David,” with which she answered his farewell. Again 
she embraced .Tanet as if she would h|»ve drawn her to her 
very heart. “ Go, go, darling!” she said at last hoarsely. 

“ You had better not come down, Clara,” observed Aunt 
Lindsay. 

Clara ni.ade no reply; she could not, but stood, as if stu¬ 
pefied, while the three doscciidod tlie stairs. 

iSlie heard their feet go down step after step ; she felt as 
if they w'cro treading upon lier heart. 

“So he wishes we sliould part,” she thought. “I kept 
tliat grief in at least. I’m sorry, though, I took his kiss so 
col(^l}^ I couldn’t have borne up a moment longer. He’s 
gone by tins time. I wish I’d said ‘ God bless you!’ ” 

David’s peculiar tremulous knock was again heard at the 
door. Clara hoped he was coming buck —perhap.s with a 
wish to be roconcilpd. It was, however, only Miss Lindsay 
who entered. .David, slio said, had forgotten the manuscript 
of his tragedy, which he needed. She took the papers from 
the table, and left the room. 

There was yet time, tlion. 

“ril go down,” cried Clara, “ and say Good bye.” She 
opened tlie room-door, then paused. “Hut if lie really 
wi,shcs us to part,” she murmured, “I won’t force myself 
upon him. Still, he’s going away; if any thing sliould hap¬ 
pen ! Yes, 1 will speak to him.” 

But the door below closed loudly, and Clara heard the 
cab drive quickly off. Sho rushed to the window; when sho 
turned from it, anguish was in lier face, and in the tone with 
which .she oxolaimod, “ It’s too late—too lato! ” 

Chaptek m. 

Lindsay and his charge duly arrived at Douglas- 
Lodge, by Dumbarton, where they mot with the warmest re¬ 
ception. But, for reasons already stated, the father’s stay 
WM necessarily to be of the briefest. On the evening which 
foll^od tliat of his arrival ho prepared to return. 

The lodge itself was as pleasant a retreat from the tu¬ 
mult ofcivie life as could well be desired. The House, flanked 
by .plantations, sloped towards, the Clyde, at a point where 
it attains to more than half a mile in breadth during liigh- 
Tlie castellated rook, which then becomes an island. 


into a graceful pattern of fernJeaves; the timopiooe, sur¬ 
mounted by a laurelled Fame, before whom Time knelt in 
homage.; some flue old portraits, including a eoiumoii an¬ 
cestor of Mr. Morton and poor Clara—David’s wife;—these 
objects, with a well-arranged group of dirks, battie-axes, and 
muskets, that rayed out from a central shield, gave an air 
of picturesque comfort to a spacious apartment. 

Mr. Lindsay, in his best suit, the little Janet standing 
at his knee, sat by the fire near his fair and gracious liostoss. 
A slight figure of perfect but almost fairy-like mould wfts 
Kate Morton. She seemed so especially when contrasted 
with her tall raarti-al-looking husband opposite. Tlie smilo 
that lit his frank manly face suggested that ho could some¬ 
times bend. It had else been a proVilcm how Kate could 
have taken her nuptial greeting from him, even on tip-toe. 

“ Fill your glass; fill your glass, David,” said Captain 
Morton. “Nay, I insist;” and he replenished the glass hiiii- 
Bolf. “You have a long journey before you, since you will 
leave Scotland. You had bettor stay, and go with us to¬ 
morrow to the Highlands.” 

“ Much better,” pleaded Kate. “ You are but just conic. 
Have you found one night under our roof so dreary that you 
won’t risk another? Do ask papa for one more night, Janet. 
Sho won’t leave your side a moment,” remarked Mrs. Mor¬ 
ton, “ to play with her cousins.” 

Little Janet joined in the entreaty: 

“ Do stay, pa; do now ; wont you ?” 

“ Tell your cousin, darling,” he replied, “ that papa has 
duties, grave duties, in Loudon, and that he must deserve 
sucli kind friends by doing what is right. Besides, to-mor¬ 
row is Christmas Eve, when I must be home with nianima. 
I wrote to say that I should start by the four o’elocTc stoaiii- 
boat to-day, and take the train at Gliftgow.” 

“Well, we must say no more, then,” oKserved Morton; 
“but you needn’t move just yet.” 

Kate thought it was so pleasant to have a gossip over 
old times. 

“Especially,” said her husband, “in this dear quaint old 
house, where iiij' uncle—Clara’s father—lived before ns. 
There’s the old corner wliere poor Clara used to sit at her 
embroidery when you, sir, came a-wooing.” 

“ Yes,” Kate laughed archly. “ Do you remember wb.it 
a trick she had of protending to bo lost in her silks, that she 
might hide her bluslies? Has sho any of those tricks now, 
David?” 

He answered the question by an echo—“ Now !’’ 

Kate, went on to rally David on his fears ami jealousies 
during courtship. She recalled to liim how Cl.ara Iim! been 
tho belle of every ball, at race or regatta. “ That .young 
ensign,” she said, “who was tlic seventh son of a Seoteh 
lord, would have turned the licads of many a major’s 
daughter. Tlien there was rich M.acphcrson, with his ‘Eh, 
lassie, I’m a plain liody; but if ye’ll tak mo, ye shall ne’er 
greet for siller.’ But Clara was true through all. 

" Pa, love !” exclaimed Janet. 

“Yes, pot.” 

“Did mamma ever really live in this nice comfortable 
house ?” 

She did, Janet.” 

TThen why did she ever leave it for our gloomy place 
in l^don ? 0, I’ve found it out 1 it was to be with you.” 

“ Yes, to bo with me, Janet,” said her father very gently. 
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The child haying once found her tongue, seemed deter¬ 
mined to use it. 

“ 0, do you know, pa,” she cried, “ I saw a book to-day 
in the library, called ‘ Sonnets by David Lindsay’ I Was 
that you ?” 

“ Yes,” laughed Captain Morton, “ papa was the poet.” 

Mrs. Morton observed that the book was Clara’s gift to 
her,—she was afraid to say how long ago. 

Indefatigable Janet rocomracnced: 

“ There was a sonnet in it to Clara; now wasn’t that 
ma ? And she bad written under it something about her be¬ 
loved David.” 

The child waited for a reply, but Lindsay kept silent. 
With a woman’s ready tact, Mrs. Morton sent the little 
querist into another room for some crochet-work. Captain 
Morton walked to the window, remarked that time was pass¬ 
ing, and that David must start in a few minutes. 

Mrs. Morton inquired whether the steamboat, which was 
to stop at the jetty, was yet in sight. ‘ 

Her husband said, “Not yet. There’s a mist gathering,” 
he continued; “ but its very calm.” 

“ That’s well,” Kate rejoined; “ the Clyde here is some¬ 
times as rough as the sea.” 

Here Janet bounded into the room; she had in her hand 
not only the crochet-work, but a miniature in its case. 

“ There’s your work, cousin,” she uttered, almost out of 
breath. “And 0, look, pa, I’ve found mama I I saw this 
on the table, just opened it, and there she was. I’m sure 
its mama’s likeness, although she’s a good deal altered. 
How beautiful she looks—^how happy I” 

David took the miniature from her, and looked on it 
fixedly. Then his hand shook; ho bowed his head over the 
unconscious face, and pressed it to his lips. He laid it upon 
the table, and covered his faee with both hands. They 
could not hide the ^ears that streamed through his long 
slender fingers. 

“ Pa, what’s the matter ?” began Janet. But Captain 
Morton seized that indiscreet young lady in his arms. 
“ There, I’ve eloped with her 1” he cried, and danced out of 
the room with his burden. 

Mrs. Morton was about to follow; but Lindsay, who had | 
now mastered his emotion, rose and called to her. 

“Don’t go, Kate. Ah, if you knew what thoughts these 
few hours with you bring back—what emotions this faee 
recals 1 Her old smile,” he said, gazing on the portrait;— 

“ her old smile, kindly and sudden, like sunlight through 
a rift; those eyes, fresh and pure, that had seen life but in 
its morning; the ripening lip, like to-morrow, ever in the 
bud 1” 

“ And she’s still the same—not changed f” Kate asked 
softly. 

“ By trial, not time,” Lindsay answered. " If a tint bo 
lost, if a line bo deepened, a mother's tears have blanched 
the rose and worn the channel. She chose my fate, or she 
might still be thus. Ah, give it mo; let me keep it 1” 

“ What, Clara’s portrait ? Nay, we should miss it so 
much.” • 

“ ’Tis the Clara of my youth,” he pleaded. “ I could al¬ 
most fancy it was a spell, a talisman, to save me.” 

“ Well, then, you shall have it.” 

“ Thanks, thanks! I will never part with it—never I It 
will make me a better man.” 

“ It ean’t make you a better husband, I am sure. One 
more look,” she said, taking the miniature. 

“0 yes, Kate! I’ve neglected her; turned vexedfirom 
the very cares I should have lightened. I’ve been lost in 
the creation of poetic virtues, while I forgot common duties. 
Ah, let poets learn—’tis a needful lesson—that ho who 
would paint goodness in the ideal should practise it in 
lifel” 

_ " My dear—dear friend 1” Mrs. Morton put down the 
miniature, and extended both her hands. He took them, and 
answered more cheerfully, that the past might be repaired 
—he hoped so. 


“And yet,Kate,” — he was lapsing into his earnest 
mournful tone,—“if by any chance I should never, never,— 
nay, such things aro possible,—^if I should never see Clara 
again—” 

“ David I” she said, with a ehiding laugh. 

“ You’ll tell her,” he continued, “ what I now say, that 
I felt all she had sacrificed for me; that I well knew my 
many faults, and loved her to the last.” 

“ 0, you’ll see her to morrow.” 

“ Who knows what to-morrow may bring forth?” 

He spoke with so much solemnity, that both stood silent. 
The voice of Captain Morton startled them, as he entered 
hat in hand. • 

"Now, indeed, you must go: the steamer’s near the 
landing." 

Lindsay took a tender farewell of Kate, the captain all 
the time urging him tdme quick. Janet, unequal to saying 
"Good bye," was lingering outside the door. “Button up, 
button up,” cried Mrs.Morton; “the air’s so damp.” Then, 
after a brief sharp parting withp'Jonet^David and the cap¬ 
tain set off for the steamer. 


Kate brought in the weeping and led her to the 
window which overlooked the river. W^h'all see papa 
pass,” said the kind matron. “ Lo8k, there the/ are 1— 
how quick they .go I Ah, now papa turns his head; he sees 
us, Wave sour hand.” 

“ Papa 1*^ cried poor Janet, making her signal. 

“ There,^exclaimed Mrs. Morton, “ he answers you 1 I 
can hardly see them now, the^'’8 such a mist. Yes, there 
they are] Now I’ve quite lost them,” said she, after a 
pause; “ it's so thick. By this time they must be at the 
vessel.” 

The child’s grief was already somewhat assuaged. “How 
the mist makes one see every thing through a veill” she ob¬ 
served. “ Wliat’s that great thing in the distance, like a 
moving rock ?" 

Mrs. Morton told her that it was most likely a large 
steamer making way to the North Channel, but she couldn’t 
be sure, the mist was growing so dense. 

Janet noticed that the sailors by the river had lit their 
lanterns. 

A form was now seen hurrying towards the house. When 
quite close,’Kate saw that it was her husband. She opened 
the window, and asked if any thing had been forgotten. 

“ Yes,” he answered; “ I fear I shall be too late.” 

In another minute he was in the room. 

“ I want that miniature of Clara. David says you gave 
it to him.” 

“ Yes,” she replied, looking for it. “ I laid it down— 
here, I think.” 

"Or perhaps in the library,” suggested Janet, running out. 

Captain Morton said that David had bogged him to run 
for it as if for life. 

“ You left him on board ?” asked his wife, still looking. 

“ Yes, safe on board: quick, love!” 

Kate found the portrait beneath her work. 

“ See; we’re too late,” said the captain; “ the boat's 
off; there she goeat” 

" How very thick!” Kate remarked. "I can't see half 
across the river.” 

Morton could make out that the boat was rounding the 
rock. 


Kate uttered a cry of alarm: 

“ Look, George 1 that large steamez^how close she comes 
to David’s I There—lookl” 

“ Heavens, she hasn’t seen her 1” exclaimed Morton. 
“ She’s on her—strikes her 1” 

A hoarse scream of “ Help, help t” rose from river and 
shore. 

“ 0, that cry 1” burst from Mrs. Morton. “ Look at Dst- 
vid’s boat 1” , 


Then the voices swelled to a ro^; there was a gleaming 
of lights and a hurried tramp of men beneath the window. 
At length a single voice pierced the tumult: 
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“ They’ve fouled—she's on the roek !” , 

. “ Pilling!—boats!” responded another. 

“ Quick, quick, my brave fellows 1” called Morton from 
the window ; and ho strove to tear himself from bis wife. 

“ Too late, sir; too late !” the man replied, pushing off 
novcrtbeles.s. “ She heels over—Bhe ’.5 going !” 

“ Sinking!” uttered Morton, in a hard whisper. 

“ 0, George!” gasped Kate. 

Slio clung to him, as if by that aet she could save the 
beloved guest who had gone from tliem. 'J'hus, her arms 
laiotted round her husband, ho bore her from the room. 

CnArraii IV. 

It was Christmas Eve. 

Either some ebango fur the bettor had really taken place 
in the bare comfortless interior of IJavid’s home in London, 
or its dcfeols by day wore rodcomod by the efforts of a 
cheerful lump, a fire glowing with Yule logs, and the bright 
Christmas holly whieli deekod the mirror. 

The apartment w'as 3 'et nnooeupied, save by our friend 
Edbert, deep in the mysteries of boat-rigging: but the tea- 
equipage glittered on the table; tlie oasy-ch.air was placed 
by the fire, and there was a general look of expectation. 

Y'ou would have had to lo(dv twice, I think, before tmu 
could have recognised the worn anxious Clara of our first 
chaiJtei- in the eng,aging, almost beautiful, woman who now 
entered. She wore her best dross of black silk with a lace 
edging. By the critical glance which she gave,—fii-st in 
tlie mirror at her glossy hair in bands, then at the spotless 
purity of her cuffs, and at her shining little hoot of black 
morocco, poised for an Instant on the fender,—you would 
have guessed the lady by no means indifferent to the result 
of her toilette. 

Ann appeared to the summons of the boll. 

“ You’ll take care to have the boiling water ready,” said 
her mistress. 

“ Yes,” said cheerful Ann, already placing the chairs at 
the table. 

Clara drew from her bosom a little note, whicb she read 
to herself in a whisper; 

“ I shall leave Douglas Lodge,” the note ran, “for Glas- 
gww by the four o’clock steamer, and be with you oa Christ- 
i mss Eve soon after seven.” 

j “Soon after seven—that’s to-night, Wednesday. Just 
1 one hurried line,” mused Clara rather sadly, till she was 
i surprised to see by the timepiece that it was nearly eight 
o’clock. “AVherc’s Miss Lindsay ?” she inquired. 

“ Just gone to the stationer’s, ma’am,” Ann replied. 
“ hlr. Dexter saw her across the road.” 

Mr.s. Linds.ay quickly regained her spirits, and gaily bade 
• Bobert lumg up tbc mistletoe, and fill tho vase with fresh 
holly-brauclies, both recently brought in. 

“ Is my collar quite right ?” die asked. 

“Quite, ma’am; you look channiug,” said Ann, as she 
retired with lingering admir-ation. 

" I think I'll wear my blue bow,” soliloquised Clara. 
“Ko; ho likes pink best;” and accordingly she adopted a 
ribbon of tbo latter colour. 

“ Bring mo that bracclcf, Bolicrl.” 

“Why, it's your eamco, ma,” cried tho hoy, handing her 
the ornament,—“tho one you saidii.apa gave you before you 
wore maiTiod.” 

“ There, clasp itand she hold out her delie.ato wrist. 

Bobert laughed archly. 

“I suppose you wear it because papa’s coming home ?” 

“ Hush, hush 1” 

" And that’s why you wore so hard to please about your 
bow and your back hair,” 

“«Cut your holly, sir; and don’t jest about your papa. 
Y’ou ara.growing'Very like him.” Here her voice grew low 
aud e^Dcst, and she kissed tho lad tenderly. 

“If that "why you gave me such,a soft kiss?” demanded 
the audaeioUs Eobert, taking up the vase. 

Mind, sir, or you’ll spill the water.” 


Clara walked a little apai-t. She felt almost jealous tliat 
tho secret of her heart—nil its fondness reawakened by Da¬ 
vid’s absence—could be read by a mere child. She longed 
to see her husband ; to beg his forgiveness for the past; to 
plead that it was her trouble, not lier will, that bad wronged 
him. “And yet,” she reflected, “bo wished us to part— 
gravely, earnestly. I may have said so in a captious mood, 
but wish it 1 All, no!’! But for all this, she could not repress 
a bitter thought that if he no longer eared for her love, she 
would learn to hide it. 

She was roused from these conflicting feelings by tbo 
entrance of Miss Lindsay and Mr. Ikxtcr. 

Dexter had a newspaper in his hand. Aunt Liiirlsay ob¬ 
served that ho had good nows for them, and that siio had 
induced him to come in. 

“ So David’s not yot arrived,” said she. 

“No,” replied Clar% with feigned indifference, “not yet.” 

“ But ho should have been before this.” 

“I suppose, aunt, tho train’s not punctual.” 

Sfr. Dexter hero expressed his 0 ]nnion that trains 
couldn’t be relied upon, llo thought the railway on the 
whole a slow institution, and wanted to know when wings 
were coming in. 

“But you don’t ask our news, Mrs. Lindsay ?” hophserved. 

Clar(LTvhos«« 3 'CS were fixed on the timopiooe, turned to 
him inqmij%ly; 

“ Well, first, tho play’s accepted.” 

“ AVhat! David oensentod ?” 

“ Yes; called on mo on his way to tho station—would 
insist on our being partners, tbougb.” 

This touched Clara nmcli. She felt that for her sake 
David had accepted help which must deeply wound his prido 
as a man aud his taste as a writer. She began to doubt 
wlicther his poetic ideals wore so worthless, after all. She 
remembered lines of his which in her past girlhood had often 
touched her (Sceply, aud made her feel more kindly towards 
all. And she thought tho reason why tho poet’s music was 
so little cared for might sometimes bo that he sang to deaf 
ears. 

Dexter, with an air of mystery, had unfisUed his news¬ 
paper. 

“ Next, madam,” says ho, “ what should catch my eye at 
the stationer’s, just now, but this notico of Lindsay’s new 
hook.” 

“ Book ?” echoed Clara. 

“Y’es, that I co.axcd him to edit—‘ CaesaT for Children; 
or, the Commentaries with Pictures.’ Such pictures! A 
fae-simile of the chariot of Cassibelouus; our respected 
ancestors, the aneicBt Britons, stained froiir top to toe with 
blue woad,—tic original true blues—locomotivu aluianaes, 
with suns and moons on their bodies. There’s a school¬ 
book for you always in request! Attention, while 1 read. 

‘ Tills ‘ Csesar’ of Mr. Lindsay's’—(he’s in print, you sec)—‘ is 
a rare gift-book for boys, happily conceived, splendidly illus¬ 
trated, learnedly annotated, and will be in a tliousand boraes 
this Cliristmas.’ Bravo, bravo! it's 0 bit; didn’t 1. say so 
cried Dexter, clapping bis bands and executing apatteiU of 
striking originali ty. 

“ We owe this to you, de.ir friend,” said Clara. 

“0, it’s nothing!” he replied. "I’m made for the present, 
Lindsay for tho future. He’ll be a groat man when I’m for¬ 
gotten, I know that very well. Bless you, a pobt takes 
nearly a lifetime to grow, and seldom gets well above ground 
until he’s under it. Next ago Lindsay inay be as inueli 
praised as Milton; and perhaps”—lie moralised inwardly—> 
“perhaps as little read. Ah, what’s fame, after all? Tho 
dictation of the few who care, for genius to tho many who 
don’t?” 

Ashamed of pliilosophising even to himself, tlie exu¬ 
berant Dexter laid his haiiiis on Eobert, and spun him as if 
he had been a teetotum. What have j’ou there, Eobby ?” 
he asked. 

• "It’s my ship,” said tho hoy. “I wish,ypu would show 

mo how to fix the jib.” 






OF THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


“ Just let me have a glance at the latest new# first. I’m 
sure the ladies will forgive me.” 

Permission being granted, the young author threw him¬ 
self into a chair and took up his paper. 

Eiglit o'clock struck. 

“ Straugo, David’s not here yet?’ said Aunt Lindsay, 
looking up from her work. 

“ Strange!” responded Clara with a sharp laugh. “ You’re 
getting nervous, aunt.” 

“ By Electric Telegraph! What’s this ?” exclaimed Mr. 
Dexter, us the capitals in the centre of the paper arrested 
him. ills quick oyq at once took in the paragraph. Ho 
restrained himself and read silently thus: 

“ The passage-boat leaving tliis port at four o’clock last 
evening encountered a large steamer in a dense fog. So 
fearful was the collision, that the smoker vessel sank ^most 
immediately—” . 

“Look; her mainsail’s right,”inteiTuptcd.Robert, pre¬ 
senting his mimic craft to Dexter., The lattet,tpse, walked 
from the boy, and resumed: ' 

“In consequence of the fog, almost every passenger was 
holow. Prompt efforts were made'; hut, the ill-fated boat 
hciiig off tha rock at the time, and the night so thick, but 
three of.th(\ crow wore saved.” ■ . ’t ' 

“What port?” whispered Dpxter, willing .to doubt the 
letters that stared him in the face.,- *‘,Dumbart6iif”' 

He was surprised to a tOne,,something louder than he 
had before used. Clara caught the word/. 

“ Did you say Dumbarton?”'she asked. 

“ Dumbarton,” ho said mechanically; then added eva- 
.sively, “ did I ?” 

“ Yes; what of it?” 

“ I was just thinking that the port Lindsay left;— 
at what hour last evening ?” 

“ Four o’clock.” 

Dexter cchottd the words steadily, but his voice grew thick. 

“ T -sa.v, Mr. Dextor,” persiffted Robert. 

“ Not just now, dear. Isn’t it bed-time?” 

“ Bed-time, when it’s Christmas Eve, and papa’s coming 
homcj?” , 

“ Go downstairs, Robert,” said his mother with a quiet 
decision that the boy did not resist. Then sho turned to 
Mr. Dexter. 

“ There’s soinething wrong!” 

“ No, Clar.a,” interposed Miss Lindsay. 

“ Yes; he n.amed Dumbarton. Wliy did you wish Robert 
away, Mr. Dexter?” 

There was a moment’s pause. 

“ It’s in that paper,” sho continued, pointing to the 
journal winch Dexter was folding up. 

“ My dear friend,” ho began. ■ 

“ You speak to me in pity. Give it me 1” 

“ Not ju.st now : calm yourself.” 

She gazed at him firmly, and gave him her hand. i 

“ Yon SCO I’m quite cairn. I must have it,” sho cried, 
suddenly seizing the paper. 

'J'ho fatal words at-o'neo mot her eye. “Dumhartou by 
Klcctrie,!!’ she nttored, and for a moment stood as if rooted 
to the spot. Then she tottered, and would have sunk hea¬ 
vily, but Dexter caught her in his arms and bore her to n 
chair. 

A word or two of explanation, and Annt Lindsay knew 
the terrible secret. Dexter enforced on her the need of con¬ 
trolling her own anguish. "We must now,” he said, “ thiuk 
only of his wife.” 

“ True, true,” sobbed tiro heroic woman ; “ but—” 
“Hush! sbo’s. coming to.” 

^ moan burst from Clara, but it seemed to relievo 
her. T'mse that escaped her after were lighter and quicker. 
At length her Rands moved as if waving off some dreadful 
phaiitoni. 

Yes, yes, she murmured, her eyes still closed, “it's 
gone ; its gone now.” She struggled toi raise herself. “I’ve 
had these dreams before—often ; buf they go—they go.” 


• Sho opened her eyes, and "gaxed round the chamber, at 
first vaguely, then with a look of baffled wonder that changed 
to terror. 

“ What’s this?” she cried; “not daylight; not my cliam- 
her! Ilow you look! 

Dexter strove to answer. “ I,et me entreat—” 

“ Silence 1” she uttered with a shrill imperiou.s accent. 
“ It was a dream, I say.” She rose to her feet, and glared 
at him, then sank powcrlcssly into tlio chair. 

A short silence followed. Then Miss Lindsay approached 
and bent over her gently, saying, “ It may not bo true.’' 

“True, true!” repeated Clara, with meaningless iteration. 

Gradually collecting herself, she seized again upon the 
■word. "True—what true? /hero; life going its round 
with mb; rest, food, talk, work; that fire burning; and Jic 
engulfed, struggling, lust 1 True!” And her frantic laugh 
rang peal after peal through the room. 

Dexter wlusiiered the comfort he could not feel. “I'hcro 
may be hope.” 

“ May ?” she shrieked ; “ there must.” Titen tho fierce 
voice sank into an imploring wail. “ Why, -what’s changed? 
There are hi.s books, his very pen, the table ho wrote at 
when he escaped from this harii hard world to a brighter; 
.and I —I upbraided him. There’.s tho door by which ho 
entered often without a ivcleoine. O, to see him there now 
—to atone, what would I not give 1” 

Tho agonised wife flung herself upon her knees, and 
groaned, “0, Heaven, let it not be too late—not too late!” 

Still she knelt, her hands stretched in a rigid clasp. 
At last they fell by her .side, her whole frame relaxed, and 
for a time the icy grief thawed into a gush of tears. 

“ Heaven pity her!” prayed Annt Lindsiiy. 

Clara rose Tvitli a quietness that surprised them. “I 
must go now.” 

They were alarmed for her mind, and asked, “Whither?" 

“ To know the worst,” she. answered ; “ to the railway— 
perhap.s to Scotland. I must be with him living; or if—if 
—yes, oven there with him—or near him,” slie added with a 
shudder; “still mine—still mine!” 

With these ivords she left the ap,artmont. 

Dexter thought it hotter that Clara should be for a timo 
alone, so rs.straincd Mias Lindsay from following. 

"O, Ml'. Dexter,” solibed tlic latter, “the train must 
have 1)0011 in long ere this.” 

“ I fear so,” he replied ; “another train—tho express—is 
more than due now. It may bring tidings. I will, of course, 
go with Mrs. Lindsay to the station.” And with a kind 
pressure of Aunt Idiidsay's liand, he left her to procure a 
conveyance. 

When alone, Miss Lindsay gave full vent to her tears. 
She read again fhe dreadful paragraph. It was too decisive 
to admit of doubt. Tliere was none as to the identity of tbe 
boat with David, or that tho only persons saved were incm- 
burs of tho crew. Then the arrival of tho train without liiiii 
put the seal to her misery. 

Tho wife, shawled and prepared'to start, had ro-cnt.crud so 
noiselessly that Aunt Lindsay had not timo to control lici' 
grief. It did not, however, provoke any vioknt outbm’st 
from Clara. She asked quietly for Mr. Dextor, and hearing 
that ho would be back shortlj', moved dreamily about tin! 
room. 

AVhen Aunt Lindsay liogged her to sit, she obeyed at 
once; tho will to struggle seemed gone. “3 sou quiet now, 
she said; “I don’t think Heaven will take him till I liavo 
his forgiveness. Often I yearned to asirit; but, O wretched 
pride 1 I doubted hi.s love—tbouglit Iw should^^speak first; 
and so I waited—waited—gambled with death. 

All was said in the sumo liu.shed dreamy tone, as if spoken 
of another. Tho blow had fallen, .and she lay helpless but 
still. Misery might crush her—it eoidd not shook her again. 

Aunt Lindsay strove to.divert her sclf-roprbach. 

“ 0, you’re wrong,” said Clora. " Let mo feel remorse— 
feel it to the heart’s core. If I did not suffer, would Heaven 
have mercy ?” 










And rich July, oppressed with ompery, 

Biithes in a flood of gold, and takoth rest 
By starlight, with low sighs and niurmurings. 

August, queen-regnant, horn unto the throne, 
Holding her state with hlaud, assured content, 
Hraeious and regal-generous, largo of heart. 

September—gentle matron—with sweet eyes 
And a low voice that penetrates, persuade.s, 

And looks of love, and tender, guiding hands. 

October, with a calm and thoughtful brow. 

But quick decision in the look of him, 

And a groat will that may not be gainsaid. 

Sobbing November cometlj, veiled in mist. 

And weeps, lamenting o’er the faded earth. 

And thou tlic last—Boeomher—takes his rank 
Submissive, and contented to bo old. 

Grateful for uiithought rays of liappincss. 

And ever inindful of the holy timo 
That cometh towards the end. 

So they passed on— 

Tho Mouths, in long procession, glad to go 
Unto the goal of all things—even to God. • 

M. J. J. 


PLUM-PUDDING. 

A CniUBTMAS ESSAY. 

Bv THE AUTHOR OF “ A SUBALTERN’S STORY.’* 

CaAiii.Es Laub has immortalised himself by writing a disser¬ 
tation on Boast-pig. Let me he handed down to posterity 
“ treatise on Plum-pudding. It is impos- 
Bible to ima^ne, in the whole range of cookery, a more 
dehoious subject for contemplation. At this festive season 
of the yew,—-I believe festive is the adjective usually ap- 
g^ied to Christmas,—^it is more particularly interesting. 
Plum-puddmg may he said to be the all-absorbing topic of 
the day; it is in eivory body’s mouth; nothing else will go 
down. Peace has been proclaimed; Parliament is not sit- 
• tmg; politics an voted a bore; the Persian war is a myth; 
and plum-pudding and pantomime reign supreme. 


It must not be supposed, however, from this exordium 
that I wish to detract in any way from the acknowledged 
merits of roasted sucking-pig. Nothing can be farther from 
my intention. I share with Elia his amiable weakness, and 
agree with him,' that tho flavour of “ crisp, tawny, weU- 
watclicd,not over-roasted, crackling’' is incomparable; but I 
also desire to record luy grateful sense of the surpassing 
exoollciico of brown, melting, well-made, not under-boiled, 
plum-pudding. 

I institute no Invidious comparisons; both dishes have 
tho strongest culinary claims to our distinguished consider¬ 
ation, and a thinking mind will not fail to recognise many 
inestimable properties that they may be said to possess in 
eomiuon. llicli, tender, and luscious, each may he regarded 
in its respective course as the creme de la ar&me of gastro- 
nomical.perfection. Tho one, like some sweet and touching 
melody, charms u.s by its exquisite simplicity; tlio other is 
a splendid composition, in which, os in a master-piece of 
Beetlioven, a number of discordant and contradictory parts 
are, by tho touch of genius, harmoniously blended together 
into a perfect and delicious whole. ^Tho one is an infant 
that reposes meekly in its cradle, and appeals to the best 
feelings of our nature in favour of its youth and innocence; 
the other stands erect upon its axis in’ conscious dignity, 
and commands our admiration by its nohlo qualities and 
majestic bearing. lu short, one is' nature, tho other art— 
both ore hoautiful. 

Tho illustrious Elia records of the fortunate clodhopper, 
who, by burning down his father’s pigsty, originally dis¬ 
covered tho transcendent flavour of roast-pork, that, in his 
first raptures, the showers of blows that were rained upon 
his head and shoulders by his indignant sire were no more 
heeded than if they had been flies. But what was the bru¬ 
tal joy of the ignorant Bo-bo compared to the inleilectual 
transperts of tho gifted creature who first perfected a plum¬ 
pudding? I regret to soy, that, notwithstanding tho most 
diligent research, I have been unable to ascertain tho name 
of its primary compoundpr, or I should have wished to em- 
bsdm tho memory of such a national benefactor in the ap¬ 
propriate pages of the Natiokal Maoaziub. 'Whoever the 
philanthropic inventor may have been, he or she,—for it ia 
only just to give the fair sox the benefit of the interesting 
doubt,—is entitled to the highest rank among those who 
have rendered themselves famous in culinary history, from 
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tlio ingoiiiouB cook of Marshal Saxe, who, "when the gar¬ 
rison was hotly besieged, made thirty-two different dishes 
out of a pair of hiS master’s leather breeches, to the benevo¬ 
lent nobleman who gave to the world, through Messrs. Lea 
and I’errin, the original recipe for Worcestershire Sauce.* 

But it is not as a work of art alone that I wish to con¬ 
template a plutn-pudding. I claim for my theme a higher 
purpose than the mere gratification of the appetite; and pro¬ 
pose to treat it not only in a gostronomieal, but also in a 
national, commercial, geographical, statistical, social, and 
moral sense. 

First, however, let mo look at it in the same matter-of- 
fact way that Peter Bell looked at tho primrose: 

" A primrose by the river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him. 

And it was nothing more.” 

Whether Wordsworth’s hero would have surveyed a pud¬ 
ding with the same calm indifference as he did the wild 
flower, it is not my business to inquire. At all events, lot 
. me do so, as becomes the dignity of an essayist, and view 
niy subject simply as a pudding—a plum-pudding, and “ no- 
tliing more.” 

JJoil it well. And hero lot it he understood that I am 
not speaking of a coiuiuon every-day amalgamation of flour 
and raisins, rooonnnendcd in cookery-books as "light and 
wholc.soinubut that delicious coinbinatiou of 

" Sug;ir and spico 
And all that’s nice,” 

that comes, like ClirjBtma.s, only once a year,—the hr.andy- 
blazing, hlue-buruing, holly-crow'iicd, royal British plum¬ 
pudding ! l>,t no cook, whether plain or otherwise, ap¬ 
proach her annual task without a due sense of the respon¬ 
sibility of tho undertaking. Ijct her reflect upon tho awful 
consequences of any disproportion in the ingredients, or 
want of skill in their prep.aration. A whole family may 
ho plunged into agonies of dyspepsia and lie.art-hurniiig by 
her carolossuess. Well made, a plum-pudding is like mercy 
—" it blossoth him that gives and him that takes ill made, 

it is the-;—no matter; I hope tho reader may never 

exj)orieiica the semsatiori. 

It is a purely indigenous production, and .aiTivcs at per¬ 
fection nowliero hut in England. The foreign artist who 
r.aahly attempts its compo.sition, prcKluce.s either a crude 
unwholesomo ina.ss, as hard and indigestible as a Dutch 
clice.so, or a floating chaos of plums and .suet, served up, ye 
gods! in a soup-turccn. And it not only requires an English 
cook, but an English digestion. Continental stomachs, ac¬ 
customed to “ airy ’nothings,” like omelettes and soufllos, 
are utterly incapable of dealing witli such substantial con- 
feetioncry. No, no ; plum-pudding is a purely national dish, 
and fairly represents tffo national eUaraotcr._ Decked witli 
evergreen, and wreathed in flame, with its treasures col¬ 
lected from every part of the world, it is a fit cmhlem of 
Morrie England. Flourishing and powerful, rich, solid, and 
hospitable, it welcomes its friends, and disagrees witli its 
eiiouiics; a firm ally and benefactor to those who treat it 
with moderatipn and respect; a foriuidahle foe to such as 
abuse its goodness and trifle with its power. 

Again, in a commercial point of view, what a vast im¬ 
petus most he given to trado, homo and foreign, wholesale 
and retail, by the manufacture of plum-pudding 1 When 
we consider that there nearly thirty millions of inha^ 
bitants in those islands, and allowing at a most inodcr.ate 
average one pudding for every ten persons, it is almost 
awful to think that three million plum-puddings ai-o con¬ 
sumed on Christmas Day in Gi'eat Britain and Ireland. The 
immensity of tho idea is positively,appailiug. Why, if they 
were all rolled into one enormous hall, it would causa on 
eclipse* of the moon. Imagine, if you can, the shiploads of 
raisins and currants,'the shopfuls of bread, the granaries of 
flour, the tons of suet, the pyramids of eggs, the hecolotnbs 
ol candied orang^peSl, tho showers of spice, the mountains 

* VUe Ubel on bottls. 


of sugar, the avalanches of salt, the seas of brandy, the acres 
of cloth, the miles of string, necessary to produce three mil¬ 
lion plum-puddings 1 The mere enumeration almost takes 
one’s breath away. If plum-puddings were taxed or pro¬ 
hibited in any way, a general bankruptcy must ensue, both 
at home and abroad. France, Spain, Portugal, the Ionian 
Islands, Java, tho West Indies, Ceylon, Cheshire, Lanca¬ 
shire ; the baker, the butelier, tho miller, the poulterer, the 
grocer, the, confectioner, the fruiterer, the wine-merchant, 
the draper,—all are concerned in tho concoc.tlon of the family 
pudding, to say nothing of the doetft, who usmdly makes 
his aj^arauee next day. 

Apart from its culinary- excellenou and commereial im¬ 
portance, what peasant associations are connected with 
plum-pudding! What a suceeaeion of happy family-meet¬ 
ings riso up before us, as we o^l to mind the various Christ- 
mas-diunors we have eaten t And if these bright visioms 
of the past ore occasionally dintmed by tho rem^ection of a 
disagreeable ordeal, prescribed as a oorreotive soeasure by 
the functionary last mentioned in the preceding paxagrapli, 
tho others only shine out the more brilliantly by the con¬ 
trast. But I am growing sentimental; and plum-pudding 
pocticidly treated was not included in my programme. 

Can there be a more thorough embodiment of sociality 
and good fellowship? Whoever heard of low spirits and 
plom-puddiiig? or ill-temper and plumpuddiug? or any 
thie^ elso in connection with plum-pudding hut hearty good¬ 
will and kind feeling? Directly his joljy brown face is ■un¬ 
covered, winking and blinking his hundred eyes with fun 
and merriuiont, afffl cracking his fat sides with richness and 
hospitality, every eye brightens, every heart warms; Dick 
and Harry nod kindly to each other, and forget their little 
diffcroiiees over a glass of wine; the old people at the ends 
of the table look round with afl'cetionate prido at the merry 
faces about them; and every body is pleased and happy. 

But I am verging on the poetical again; let me be culm 
as I approach my moral. 

“ rium-piuldiiig with a moral!” exclaims the reader. 
Wliy not y Thore ai'c sermons in stones. A geologist will 
hold forth for hours over a pebble. Hamlet picks up a sltull, 
and preaches whole pages upon it. Let iny text be a plum¬ 
pudding,—an infinitely more cheerful subject, it must bo 
admitted, than Yoriek’s oclobratod bead-piece. There can¬ 
not bo a more perfect Illustration of the vanity of human 
affairs than a plum-pudding. To-day it makes its appear¬ 
ance in all the prido of youth and beauty—tho observed of 
all observers, “ the cynosure of neighbouring eyes ;” to-mor¬ 
row it is fried. Alas, what a falling-off is there ! The next 
day the sad but wliok-somo truth is forced upon our minds, 
that we eanmit oat our pudding and have it. Well, well, 
such is life. It i.s only a plum-pudding! J. H. L. 


CHABADB. 

Bv T. K. HEKVEY. 

^Solution in tlic ensuing Number.] 

All, my First!—-a little space 
Sweep the ages from its face! 

From its covers shako, the dust,— 

F)-om its ebaspings clear the rust! 

’Neath the faded feuees thin 
Let us catch the soul within !— 
Through the Jimues.s, through the stain, 
Let us BOO thee as thou art, 

Picture of some teeming brain ? 

Bocord of some grieving heart ?— 

Let us learn how ancient thought 
At this altar prayed or wrought! 

What dead limner left behind 
This old copy of a mind? 

Give thy message, stern or gay, 

From some grave dug far away 1 
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Tells it of the midnight toil 
Wastod with the wasting oil, 

Months of musing—maybe years, 

Days of dreaming—haply tears. 

Love tliat strove, and love that strayed, 
Hopes that strengthened, fears thot stayed, 
Burning longings, doubtings’ cold, 

Fancies young and feelings old, 

Soaring wishes, failing wing. 

That helped perchance to iiui:e tins thing?—: 
All tho hubbies bl^wn and burst 
In the bir£h-time of my First ? 

Boots not by what Moses nurst 
To its fulness.'grow my First! 

Boots not, if its web were woyo 

Out of learning, out of love J 

Boots not, if it keep within 

Tale of sorrow, ti-aee of sift I 

Whatsoe’er the sense or thought 

O’er my-First that ruled and wrought, » 

In its cradle, warped and worn, 

Hath my Second since boon bom,— 

Near its life-fount, drained and dried. 

Hath my Second lived and died, 

JIow ho revelled—^how he wrpught 
In that ancient bousfe of thought I 
TAhe to thought, still boring through 
All tho cells ill which ho grew ! 

Bringing down the rotten walls, 

Laying waste the lonely halls, 
lluflling 'mid tho rifled breast. 

Prowling in the empty chest, * 

Groping, blind, the lamps about 
Wlicro the lights had long been out. 

Making life whore life was dead, 

Waking up the weary head. 

Creeping' to tho silent heart, 

Stirring by the stagnant river. 

Taking Time’s uiiliandsome part 
Where the clock hud stepped for ever I— 
Breaker of the broken shrine 1 
Minor ill the wasted mine ! 

Bookless reveller!—feeder foul! 

Bobber of the robber-glioul! 

Spoiler in the home tliot nursed 
All the fancies of my First, 

For an hour that First shall bo 
Bescued from the moth and thee ! 

Ah, my First!—a little space 
Sweep the ages from its face ! 

From its covers shake the dust. 

From its claspings clear the rust! 

I/Ct not all tho tears and toil, 

Wasted with the wasting oil. 

All the panthigs, all the pain, 

If they were, have been in vain !— 

Though a fount of thought bo dry, 

Iict its issues catch the sky I 
Though the mine was closed of old. 

Show tho gem, and pass the gold 1 
Let not some poor ghost complain 
Of a passion poured in vain, 

Mouniing.o’er its second self 
Dead upon this coffin-shelf! 

—By my fifty-student power, 

Tlius I wake it for an liour;— 

Whatsoe’er thy wit or worth. 

Buried propliot, come thou forth. 

In thy grave-clothes, dust and damp. 

To the glimpses of t^he lamp 1— 

So it is, my First appears 
Once in many weary years. 


Ah, the patriarch well might sing. 
Would, my foo had done this thing I 
If the door poured his soul 
Only—oifly for my Whole. 

Well 1—I prize it not myself;— 

Carry it back to its coffin-shelf I 
Lay it up in its ancient dust! 

Bind its clasps with the rivet rust ! — 
I forbid not, o’er my First 
Though my Second work its worst. 
Let it vex no more my soul 1 
It hath made that soul aware, 

Like my Second, so my Whole 
May feed on sorry faro. 


A WOBD ABOUT CHEISTMAS DAY. 

ADBItlCSSEU TO OUdSBS-OUT. 


; I BAT musing a few evenings since in my old arm-chair; 
and whilst picturing to myself certain sparkling orbs, cer¬ 
tain lustrous pearls on Druidical boughs, and certain glittcr- 
; ing corals reclining on beds of variegated holly (with all of 
which 1 was so soon to become intimately connected), 1 fell 
into a trance. 

Methought tho spirit of one of tho “Brothers Cheeryblo’’ 
stood before me. It was “Brother Charles.” Eyeing luo 
graciously. Brother C. spoke as follows: “ Gentle .sir, I have 
been reading your thoughts. You are going out on Christnuw 
Day, as usual, to enjoy your,seIf. I know all about it. 
f ‘ Angels over bright and feir'— 

! and all that sort of thing, eh ? together with certain little 
amiable performances 

‘ Under tbo blossom that bangs on the bough’— 
eh? Ha, ha! Very good. But listen: 

“As Christmas Day i.s a day of rejoicing to you and to 
all who ai'o blessed with friends, just remember the wants 
of those who .are without the means of enjoyment, and also 
destitute of friends. They have eyes, and can sec what is 
going forwai-d in tho way of preparations for feasting. Hun¬ 
gry stQjnacbs too have tlioy, exciting them to ta»te tho Iuxut 
riea on which they gaze. Nor will their cars fail to detect , 
the merry peals of laughter that will ring tlirougli our fes¬ 
tive halls. Think of this, and tell your friends of it. If you 
cannot make oil the world happy, as you are, you can each 
take a share in the good work, and cause many an indi¬ 
vidual heart to leap for joy. As you will all dine out scot- 
firec, just put by what it would have coat you liad you dined 
at home, and immediately distribute it in well-timed acts 
of charity. There are plenty of deserving objects to be 
found, and many to whom roast beef and plum pudding 
have long been a dead letter. Search them out; llieu shall 
you and every friend oryomrs dine with a keener relisli,— 
plum-pudding and custard being in increased demand and 
vociferously encored,” he said, and, smiling sweetly, van¬ 
ished. W. lOnn. 
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THE) KIOSK, "LALLA BOQKH.:* 



SPSCrdBSS VBOU BBCSKT «XHi»moKB: »o. VI. • ^ ,41 kt*i»£bs f. wv»uw>. 


And lirl^d, M dnUcate and fair 
Ab the irhlte Ja^lntB-floveni they Tear, 
Hath Yemen In her blissful dime; 

Who, lulled in cool Kiosk or hotrcr, 
Befbre the mirrors count the tlidi, 

And grow still lovelier every hojir. 
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THE Kiosk, “liAiiAEObKH.” EY k i^EBD. 

(TttHiltM «r th<i Giines# iMrti;^^ 


If we speak of the languor, the, luxury) ahd ^e lllQf-t)I)etic 
tttmosjihere that bohgi over the icehe of Mr. Wybtttd’s pic¬ 
ture, and df the hSStfeWi oh'Staotet' of the beauty hf lts*occ»- 
piihtSi uie SM bUt, jti other words, doing justice to the work 
as au illustration to Hdbre’S rithly-olaborii|^ pbeui. Both 
deal with ttrlifididJiSfed Uaturo; and Art, in the Very dbuU- 
dance and Vfiriety of its resources, cdn afford to unlMud ou- 
casibrially its severer grasp, ttnd dally with the toys of time 
in an lineicticting spiHt. 


MILLAIS AND THE PEB-RAPHAELITES. 

tSecttUa Paper.] 


Tifii broa)^ imgulseb out of wliich the netr sdhool originated 
have been ®scribod lU the" foregoing Number. Let us con¬ 
sider who were the actual ^o-BapbacliteS who became the 
model Of the “brethren.” Wo have Sketched their history 
in our paper on “ Schools of Art." Speaking generally, they 
were the men who broke aWay from the degenerate Greek 
pattern-drawing, and gradually developed Italian art un¬ 
til it bceaine perfected in the hands of Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo, and Raphael. All those three great painters, 
especially the last, whose treatment was more universal 
than that of Michael Angelo, Und mOro perfect than that of 
Leonardo, stamped their own manner upon painting; and 
those who followed were inclined to emulate the groat mas¬ 
ters. Thus, after Raphael’s time, a certain degree of man¬ 
nerism returned to the jphools of art. The men before 
ifllphaol studied from nature; they wore not masters, but 
a Buccessioii of students continually labouring to bring out 
the forms, the action, and the expression of nature. Des¬ 
perately earnest, they sneoeeded more and more; each was 
enabled to add something to the general stock, and to he- 
quooth it to his successors. It is prCbablo that Giotto and 
Raphael were men of ahnost identical genius; but Giotto 
was a shepherd-hoy, who had only Oimabuo for his master; 
Raphael was the son of a painter, the pupil of a very grace¬ 
ful artist, and member of a circle of great men. The interval 
between Giotto and Raphael was a succession of struggles; 
the history of the time was eventful; and it may ho re¬ 
marked Ill passing, that art has never assumed an extremely 
vigorous and animated condition save in periods of eventful 
history. 

The old pre-Raphaclites, then, were essentially the pu¬ 
pils of nature. The excessive diiHculty of art arises mainly, 
though by no meaqs exclusively, from the incessant changes 
of form in every animated model; it demands a mass of ac¬ 
cumulated observation, experience, and practioc, before art 
can ho brought to a perfect treatment of form. It takes 
many generations to make one perfect student; and in the 
Studies of the old prc-Raphaelitcs we find as many examples 
of failure aS <ff success. Their works are a succession of 
labours, in Which beauty is coilStantly gaining the victory 
oyer Tdofoiinity; but the deformities remain, though to a 
din^ishing de^ee, mingling with the beauties. Now sup- 
posipg such a school to»be chosen as an example, nothing 
can bo more natural than to take it as sUch i^ the concrete, 
to accept aR its characteristics in thtflump, Md^tocopy its 
defoimitles as well as its beauties’. This tondwey would 
•be sfr^gthen^ if a powerful eriti» should arise, the positive 
quwies of whose genius would, incline him to appreciate 
highly t^ bsalitoS'of the pre-^phaeUte painters; whilst 
has peculiar defiCieneies wn«H cause him to leave unnoticed 


Pf that Mhool; and .this is precisely the 
fact v^th rogsfd to the •pi<»t„powerfi}l critic in aft who ap- 
peared^out the time when JIRIais, Holman Hunt, and the 
test of the Iwethten,” were rising fete notice. Mv- fttadrih 
h^ ^vett ns WPWtSj^iijitoJring.rM'e of,des^ption, 

^"’’'^atioh of nature in Sveiy 


aspect, with the one most remarkable exception of animated 
life. Ho may bo said tb have supplied all that 
Lebrun could not, but entirely to hdve omitted Lebnfii; k 
serious oinisSibn for the man Whbto Vteitihgs Constitute a 
guide tb the new school of h]|tbricdl painting. 

The problem ptocticsdly tftkcn, up by ttlti ihbderil pte- 
Raphaelites was furtbor confased by the verV hnperfect 
view entertained of “ the ideal” in ari:, whibh ndt hitherto 
been generally supposed to be an ahstraetion divorced from 
nature—something different from nature. Wb Shall pro¬ 
bably take occasion to show how totally delusive this theory 
is j how completely tlio ideal is a matter of fact, and how, 
as a matter of fact, it has been pursued by the ^eatest ar¬ 
tists of any time,—by Homfer, Rliidias; LuerbtiuS, Raphael, 
Ariosto, Shakespeare, Rossini, Monti, or Mablisc. Misled, 
however, by the common notioi^that the ideal whs some¬ 
thing abstracted from, and almost opposed to nature; the 
British pre-Radwelitcs, in Seeking to cmulato the oatUost- 
ness of nature-stedy, and the truth of the palhterS hefbre 
Raphael’s day, deliberately stamped their copy with thd 
crudities and the deformities of their originals, and thuS 
avoided that idciil which is the essential condition of bym- 
metrical art. 

Our pre-Eaphaelites aimed at something like the exact¬ 
ness of the photograph in copying nature as it iS seen Con¬ 
centrated to the view by the framewbrk of the picture. Ear¬ 
nestness of expression and the most absolute imitation of 
nature constitute the chief principles of the School; and 
these they sought to caivy out in composition and colour¬ 
ing. The colouring of their drapery was studiously positive; 
the tints were such as might be seen, say, in a stuff when 
viewed close under the eyes by a strong light. Since they 
chose subjects in which “ earnestness” could he exhibited, 
their countenances were wont to be sad, while the “forms 
were meagre and often unhealthy, the outline and the colonr¬ 
ing harsh. Now the spectator of a sceno nover has the op-> 
portunity of viewing each colour point-blank; an infinite 
variety of light modifies tints, softens the contrasts, and ob¬ 
scures the outline. So far the pictures of the pre-Raphaslites 
were untrue; but in other respects the close study of nature 
irapai'tod a certain vividness of reality- which was new to 
the visitors of our exhibitions. One of the first pictures by 
Millais which attracted notice was taken from Keats’ “Eve 
of St. Agnes.” It was a group at supper. A churlish Voi'let 
was invidiously kicking a cur; and the most conspioubus 
object in the picture was the vigorous leg stretched across 
in front at the end of the table. It is certainly possible that 
such an object might bo so seen for an instant, but it would 
not dwell on the memory; and by the strictest rules of art, 
it should not bo immortalised in the painted memory of 
picture. Tbo expressions, however; of the faces were ad- ' 
mirablo; the story was clearly told; the men and women 
were like real guests at a supper-tahlo; and the paiiftlr was 
recognised as a rising student of first-rote powers. 

By tlio time Millais had arrived at painting the picture of 
“ The Huguenot” (1852), his experienoo an^the demands of 
his own just tasto hod compelled him totfoneur in practice 
with masters long before his time'. Ho had found out that 
^otesqueness of form, tlio result of weakness or imperfoo- 
tioii in the individual or his parents, is not essential to the 
truth in the himian figure or expression; but that, on the 
contrary, soon personal peculiarities ^isguiso the truth. HC 
had found out that It is uot'the- duty, of the painter to plafeo 
in, eqtial prolninence*evei7rthreatl„in -a carpet and every 
hrimebat in a wall, Though for .the time that a painter - 
looking at each it may bo the centre of liis attention, -.Hd 
had also found out, perhaps by experimental obscrvi^oiij 
, that when well-made men and women, wjth,-healthy milx^ .■ ; 
.and fully-developed hearts; are'under the influence of 8tte(i|| ,; 
^emotion, their action is alwhys graceful, ttnd" their flgtjtM' 
most usually eombino In a' graceful .composition, ..TSjb Offeot. 
of this self-training was Seen In a pieture wHif h 
a departute &om the pictorial' dogma, of the 
iBhool. In f The Hu^enot” the ohiof ftirce of tw ' 
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thrown upon the two figures. Although the garden-wall 
under which they stood, and the foliage, were painted with 
care and minuteness, they were not thrust painfully on the 
spectator. A very simple action perfectly told the story. 
A young man of earnest, sober, somewhat stern, yet not 
ungentle countenance, is taking bis leave of a fair gill. 
She is -leaning towards him, and tying round his arm a 
white handkerchief, while her face is turned up to hjs with 
an expression of endearing entreaty. The young man folds 
her to him with one hand, while with the other he is draw¬ 
ing away the handkerchief which she is fastening upon 
him. It is the eve of St. Bartliolomow; the girl desires that 
her lover shall pass for a royalist and a good Catholic: he 
^ loves her for the wish, he deplores the pain she is about to 
sufier; but his loyalty os a gentleman, his conscionce as the 
upholder of a faith, forbid his yielding. Every complicated 
feeling that cither could undergo in such a situation is 
brought out by the simplest traces of expression in the fea¬ 
tures, and the simplest aetion of the two towards each other. 
The picture is worth more now that the repute of the artist 
is established; but, indeed, the value is not to be gauged in 
money. As a design, it is perfect; the execution is powerful; 
and it was at once seen from it that the promising student 
had become a master. 

The picture of “ Ophelia,” which appeared in the same 
year, has been much criticised. Ophelia was represented as 
she had thrown hersclfinto the water, floating on the stream 
to her death, and singing as she floated. The character is 
one of the most perfect, and at the same time what is called 
the least ideal, of all in Shakespeare. Ophelia is a straight¬ 
forward, loving, downright girl, presenting in the compo¬ 
sition of the tragedy the exact antithesis to the abstract 
idoalisor, whose refinements wander beyond the verge of 
mason. She seeks refuge out of the perplexities which he so 
suddenly thrusts upon her by cutting short her life; having, 
however, in herself nothing melancholy or deadly. Millais 
took this view of her, but carried it to excess in his treat¬ 
ment. Ophelia might have been shown as the simj)le, 
kindly, unintellectual nature, without converting her into 
a inere buxom girl. She has walked in courts, and is by no 
moans a dairymaid. Nevertheless there arc some beautiful 
suggestions in the picture. There is truth in the face, vacant 
of every expression except a gentle and almost cheerful 
sweetness. The distraught maiden gazes up to the flowers 
and the birds as she floats by them, carolling to her death in 
only a half-consciousness of her own plight. The position of 
the body, with the head sinking back and the legs sinking 
yet lower, is exactly true to the attitude of one who floats 
passively on the water. The light dress floating in front 
coincides with the surface of the water, gently swelling at 
the motion, the whjte texture darkened by the watery apace 
beneath it. In like manner, the spray above, the flowers 
scattered on the stream, the glaring light, wore all copied 
from nature as they would be in the photograph, if that 
could give colour and the unblurred appearance of motion. 
Only hero and there, perhaps, the hand of man, which takes 
so many years to discipline, has been a little too stubborn 
or too heavy for the light lines .and sharp angles of no- 
ture, and the green waS occasionally too green for aerial per¬ 
spective. 

In the following year the principal picture was “ The 
Order of Belease,” though it was not alone, even in merit. 
There were also “The Cavalier,” a picture forming the coun¬ 
terpart of “The Huguenot,” and representing the daughter of 
Protestant rebels in this country bringing food to a cavalier 
hid in a tree; “ The Woodman’s Daughter,” a little girl 
humbly courting the proud son of her father's ]prd; and the 
“ Beturn of the Dove to the Ark,” the bird caressed by two 
females of the floating household. The women in this pic¬ 
ture Were sgid to .te dressed in their bed-clothes, so scant 
and lank'i^ their white costume. It exhibited the traits 
of the vnaBaphimlite school in spiritualities, exactly as the 
harsher perspective, and neglect of composition, 
™ .v™ho Woodman’s Daughter,” retained many of the bald 

--- 


and dry characters which the pro-Baphaelites seemed to 
idmtify with nature; whilst in composition, in story, as well 
as in the marvellous fidelity of the forestAell and its oarpet 
of dried leaves, “ The Cavalier” was as perfect as any thing 
Millais has produced. 

“ The Order of Belease,” however, stands amongst his 
highest works, and it has now been rendered familiar to the 
public by means of engravings. It is one of those subjects 
in the treatment of which Millais has wholly escaped from 
the poverty and incompleteness of the pre-Bapbaehte style, 
while rejecting the untruth which in art is misnamed the 
ideal. He has laid hold of his subject, and has sought to 
produce that and that alone. A Highlander, who had been 
out with the Frotonder, had been captured and locked up in 
prison; bis wife Iiod set forth from their distant home, bare¬ 
footed, to petition that ho might be given up to her: her 
devotion had obtained its reward; and the picture repre¬ 
sents her coming to tbc door of the prison with the order of 
release. The painter has brought out the dominant spirit 
of the scone by a matter-of-fact transcription of natural 
traits. Tlie character of the order is signified by the care of 
the gaoler to scrutinise it once more just os ho is releasing 
the wounded man from the iron door; the soldier-gaoler 
himself, however, is but a piece of furniture, his body half 
hidden by the door, round which his arm just comes, his 
face hidden as he looks down upon the order. The hus¬ 
band, exhausted by his wounds and sufferings, conscious 
only of his rescue, hides his face contentedly in the bosom 
of his wife. She receives the man in her open anus, her 
countenance beaming with a contained delight; while one 
hand holds over her husband’s shoulder the order of release, 
and the other supports a child three or four years old, whom 
she has carried on her long journey, and who hangs upon 
her ill the lifeless posture of deep sleep. There is a diall¬ 
ing touch of poetry in the primrose that has fallen from the 
child’s hand, and that tells of God’s world without in that 
place of gloom. There is the same minutest finisli in all the 
details. Many iiavc complained that the woman is not suf¬ 
ficiently elevated in her expression,—that the man is too 
listless,—the child evidently too lieavy for the woman’s 
arms. This is, in effect, a complaint that the subject was 
not another subject, that the picture did not portray some 
ideal angel bringing succour to a hero uiiopprossod by liis 
sufferings—an angel, too, who should liavc been able to carry 
a child on a long journey without letting it sliow signs of 
the fatigue against which the sitiglciicsB and fixity of Iicr 
own purpose hud strengthened her. In short, the objections 
of tlio critics have served to show the more emphatically 
the truth and completeness of the painter’s story. 

Last year tho subjects exhibitod by Millais were varied, 
and were calculated to display the full powers of tho artist. 
There were five pictures: “ Tho Peace concluded, 1850,” 
“ The Portrait of a Gciitloman,” “ L’Knfant du Regiment,” 
“Autumn Loaves,” and “ The Blind Girl.” All these must 
be too fresh in tho recollection of tlie reader to need do- 
soription; for even those who did not themselves visit the 
Exhibition, greedily examined the notices of tho contempo¬ 
rary journals,. “ The Portrait of a Gentleman” was but the 
miniature of a small child. “L’Enfant du I^giment” was 
a miniature piece of still-life,—a young child sleeping on a 
tomb under a covering of soldiers’ clothes thrown upon it 
by some friendly bauds. “ Autumn Leaves” is a group of 
young girls in a garden, sweeping up tho dead leaves; a 
very powerful exorcise in the autumn j-evening effect, with 
its broad sky and dark heavy hedges. The piece was not a 
design, but a study—an exact transcript of an actual scene; 
the figures, of course; being portraits. It is essential to hear 
this distinction in mind, because it anticipates certain re¬ 
marks which would be likely to escape from the spectator's 
lips at the first glance. In “ The Declaration of Peace” tho 
young wife clings to her soldier-husband, assured that he 
will not bo snatched away from her again for tho wars. 
Her countenance presents a picture of emotions which could 
at that particular season he appreciated with peculiar keen- 
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nen; snd Millais, who can give such exact imprint ofeyeiy 
feeling that passes oyer the countenance, supplied abundant 
material for the scrutiny of his admirers. Some also he 
gaye for the scrutiny of his censors. It struck us, for in¬ 
stance, that the stem unprepossessing face of the man 
hardly merited the deyotion layished upon it by the woman. 
Perhaps Hr. Millais meant to show that woman’s loye is 
spontaneous, and asks no requital; if so, be succeeded. 

“ The Jlind Girl” was, howeyer, the picture that con¬ 
centrated upon itself the largest amount of critical inquiry. 
It was disfigured by a serious mistake: the double rainbow 
in the distance exhibited a gradation of colours the same in 
both archos, whereas tho order in the one should haye boon 
reversed in the other. This is a remarkable instance of the 
way in which tho most exact observers of nature can be 
caught tripping. In the foreground, upon a bank by tho 
side of a roadway, sits a blind beggar-girl; a young com¬ 
panion sits by her side, and turns back to watch the ap¬ 
proaching stornr, with the rainbow beyond. Tho sightless 
girl sits feeling the atmosphere with upraised face and ex¬ 
panded features, her hands hanging loosely by her sides. 
No group could more completoly-express the contrast be¬ 
tween the mode of action which sight impai'ts and the man¬ 
lier in which the deprivation of that sense loosens the atti¬ 
tude. The scenery is on a par with this perfect piece of 
painting. A broken range of common rises in rather a steep 
liill towards the distance; a few animals grazing on it mark 
by their diminishing size the real expau.se; while tho tints 
alone mark in their changing facets tho endless diversity of 
the surface. Gerard Dow could scarcely have equalled tho 
exact reality of the detail. He would have declared that 
tho face and action of tho poor blind girl belonged to a grade 
of art which he could never reach. 


THE BROOK. 

Dy THE ACTHOll OF “ MR. AHLE.” [ 

In Firs CuArTEBS,—C hai'. I. 

“ Do you love her ?” 

“1 cannot conceive any possible right you have to ques¬ 
tion me." 

“Does she love you?” 

“The more she has favoured mo with her confidence 
tho loss likely I shall be to break it.” 

“ Answer me, Edward, or, by Heaven, you shall repent. 
Do you moan to ask her to bo your wife?” 

“ On that point your question is premature ; I have not 
yet made up my own mind. You see, my good follow, there 
are objections to such a step.” 

“ Heaven grant me patience !” 

“ Ay, I think you need it,” was returned sneeringly. 

Tho two men parted: tho last speaker to open a little 
gate at which he had arrived, and walk jauntily up a' 
trim garden, gay and glowing with autumn flowers fired by 
autumn-afternoon sunshine ; tho taller and older man to 
walk with an even pace up the steep village-street, giving 
many a kindly salutation to those he passed upon his way. 

When they had both disappeared, a woman came from be¬ 
hind the lime-tree near which they had paused, and stepped 
somewhat stealthily over the yellow fallen loaves till she 
stood in the open road. Then she. shaded her eyes fVom 
tho sunshine, and looked up tho West Street for fl moment 
before she entered a house standing opposite tho 'one with 
the gay .garden. 

At a window, looking out upon a more retired side of this 
prdm, in at which peeped late roses and luxuriant myrtle- 
boughs, a girl sat at work,—a girl who was beautiful after a 
certain almost childish fashion, whose face was perhaps the 
more attractive from its provoking imperfections. She bent 
over her work with knitted brow and a fierce eagerness, 
tho short upper lip of her restless month curling scornfully 
as she listened to the remarks of a iiard-featured elderly 
woman who sat by the table. 


" You will spoil your frock, if you draw your thread 
through with such a twitch every time,” remarked tho 
latter. 

The young girl was trimming tho sleeve of a dark stuff- 
gown, and her fingors looked tho fairer from contrast with 
her dark-hued work. She raised her head sharply, and has¬ 
tily strove to rearrange her hair, hanging somewhat dis¬ 
ordered over her flushed cheek. She had heard the opening 
and closing of tho house-door. When some one entered tho 
room, she saw who, first by a sidelong look from under her 
eye-lashes; then, after a slight bow of recognition, bent 
lower over her work, her face very expressive of disappoint¬ 
ment. 

“ Linda, you are not too busy to shake hands with Mr. , 
Salford,” her aunt said, having herself greeted that gentle¬ 
man with grim cordiality. 

Mr. Salford took a chair close to Linda, and held out his 
hand, bending low over that shyly or unwillingly extended 
to him. “It is a beautiful afternoon. Miss Wood,” ho re¬ 
marked to tho elder lady. “It i.s a shame to bo in the house. 

I have been for a long walk, and enjoyed it imcoramonly, 
oven though my companion was not so amusing a one as I 
should ha,ve chosen.” 

“ You don’t often walk, I think,” remarked Mies Wood. 

“ Why no; but my horse is lame. Calton joined mo. 
Ho is a tremendous walker; so wo went further than I in¬ 
tended—all tho way to Highford.” 

“ It is a long time since we have seen Mr. Calton,” Mies 
Wood observed; and Linda’s head bent lower as Mr. Salford 
glanced at her curiously. 

“ Miss Linda, I wont to look at the foliage of that rose 
your father was describing the other day; I think 1 have 
one like it at my place. Will you show it me ?” he asked. 

Miss Wood said, “ Go, Ethelinda; you haven’t been out 
to-day.” 

I “ I don’t care to go,” Linda said pettishly. 

! “ You said you wanted a walk,” her aunt remarked. 

“ And you said that I must finish off my frock, beoause 
I had nothing else fit to wear, and tho weather was getting 
too cold for muslins,” Linda rejpinod maliciously. 

“ It is a pity tho weather should ever bo too cold f(S 
muslins,” Mr. Salford said; “ nothing is so pretty for young 
ladies. Miss Linda, put away your work, pray; it isn’t 'fit 
work for such fingors,” ho added in a whisper. 

“ My fingers often do harder work than this, Mr. Salford, 

I can assure you. Let me see; they have even— 
i “Linda, put away your work and go into the garden; 
don’t make Mr. Salford wait any longer.” Miss Wood spoke 
with decision. 

“ Mr. Salford’s time isn’t as precious as mine, aunt, or 
he wouldn’t spend it as ho does. He doesn’t give music- 
Icssons to little children, or teach tho usual branches of an 
English education, or turn old dresses to make them look 
like now, or do any thing useful,” Linda said, as she rose 
and began collecting her work together with groat delibera¬ 
tion; Mr. Salford looking more amused than displeased. 
Miss Wood smiled, and called her niece a foolish child. 

Linda left the room; hunted up her oldest garden-hat 
and a much-worn shawl, put them on, and returned to the 
parlour. 

“ I am ready, Mr. Salford,” she said, and cast a mischiev¬ 
ous look at her aunt, who glanced up in consternation. 

The hat was battered, its ribbons faded; but Linda’s arch 
smile was so brilliant, that her face looked only the moro 
bewitching from under the shabby head-gear, and the old 
shawl was thrown on with careless grace. 

Mr. Salford followed her through tho cool shady hall-- 
adomed with casts from tho best statues, and many ouripsi- 
ties, modem and antique, and largo enough to be vamy out 
of keeping with any thing else in the tiny house—to 1m ga/e- 
den-door. 

'This garden was a marvel of the nelghbonrhpod, a very 
well of beauty and fragrance. Its high '^alls were screened 
by laurels, up which climbed Chiiia roses which covered 
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tbein with hloom during many months. It lay quite open 
to the south-west, looked over a small orchard, separated 
from it by a green slope, to a distant hill—the one hill of 
the neighbourhood, save that up which the village crept. 
Through the rich pastuto-lands and round the base of this 
hill flowed a brook, shallow now,—for the summer had been 
hot and dry,—but sometimes deep, always dark and sluggish. 

“ Your father’s garden is certainly the most perfect in 
the neighbourhood,” said Mr. Salford. 

“ lie is very fond of gardening. “Which is the rose you 
want to see,—this, the Acidale, or the Lady Alice Peel?—I 
don't remember. Is it this—the Ophirio ?” Linda questioned 
in a business-like way. 

“Idon’t remember quite cither. I must look at them all. 

*'■ There are moro in that walk, aren’t there ?” 

" Yes. It is a ])ity my falher is not at home ; he would 
immediately remember which you mean. This froshlj'- 
planted one—is this itV” 

“ Indeed I can't say. Can’t you make out the name ?” 
And he bent his head down so close that his cheek almost 
touched her hair ; for she rvore her old hat carried over her 
arm now, the evening was so mild. Ilcr head was imme- 
diatelj' lifted up. 

“I have never been down this pretty path. Docs it lead 
through the orchard ?” Mr. Salford inquired. 

“ Yes; and there are no roses there,” Idiida said de¬ 
murely. 

“Hut I should like to try it. You must show me the 
way ; then there will he rosc.s there, I fancy.” 

They w'cnt on side by .side. Linda a-ssuming all the dig¬ 
nity of which her ehlldliko figure and manner were capable. 

“ Shall you go to our autumn h;ill y” he a.sked her, .after 
some perplexity as to what to say to break the silence. 

“ No.” 

“Do you not care for dancing?” 

” 0 yos ; but I shall not go to the hall. I could not .afford 
it. I supjjoso you can’t uudcrslaud what th.at means V” 

“ Tbu ought not to he able to understand ; you need not 
'—if only— Yh.)u must have a very dull life?” he a.sked sud¬ 
denly. 

* “Yes. No. Ycs„hccauso papa is .alwaj'S hiisy% .and aunt 
often—not merry ; no, because I’ve phmty to do myself, and 
haven’t time to think if I’m dull or not.” 

“lint that plenty to do must be disagreoahlc; and your 
aunt is often out of temper.” 

“ I do not sec that wo need talk about this,” Linda 
replied. 

“ Can you doubt that any thing concerning you must 
deeply interest me ?” 

“1 haven’t thought about it. I,su’l that leaf a heauliful 
colour ?” She held out her hand, a scarlet leaf lying in its 
palm. 

“ A'ory. AVhat a ehanniiig head-dress a few such would 
make 1” lie picked up two or three more, and was about to 
put tliem in ber hair; hut she willidrow her head with a de¬ 
cided gcstuije. 

“ Wo win tpru hack now,” she said. 

“ Ypp wore not in such a hurry when you wore iu this 
garden yith Oalton, somo weeks since,” Mr. Salford re¬ 
turned reproaclifullj'. 

“Papa was boro. I like to hear bim and Mr. Calton 
talk,” Linda said, bhisliing vividly; adding, witli a sauoy 
look at her oompapion, “you haven’t any thing so interest¬ 
ing to say.” 

“Ifldored—ifltliougbt you would listen,” ho answered; 
and returned her look witb a confident gaze, meant to be 
one of love and hasitafion, but in which she saw moro bold¬ 
ness than timidity. 

‘fT»u needn’t dare, for I shouldn’t listen,” she answered 
b|i8l!|ly. 

" You are very cruel. Miss Linda.” 

“If I were, I snpposo it would be somothing very new 
to Mr. Salford to ^ tpoatod cruelly,’’ she said with a subtle 
coiileinpl bo failed to feel. 


“ Perhaps. It is often one’s lot to have every thing but 
what one most desires,” bo answered, with a conceited sen¬ 
timental air. 

“ Ah, so it is,” Linda returned mockingly; adding, “Do 
you know, that I tliiuk people who have almost all they 
want, who have had smooth prosperous lives, are seldom 
worth much.” 

“ A most profound observation for a young lady. Quot¬ 
ing Calton, perhaps.” 

" I ought to have put in, ‘ though I say it that shouldn’t 
say it;’ for by jhat rule I may he worth a good deal,” Linda 
said lightly, not liopding his speech. 

“ Certainly; I do not doubt that,” Mr. Salford replied 
with cmpreisemcnt. “ You won’t go indoors yet ?" ho added, 
as they reached the house. 

Linda turned and looked hack. The sun was just sot¬ 
ting hohiud the hill, and the autumn mist crecphi^ over tiio 
low-lylug wood and meadows. The last ra3'S of sunshine 
fell uiiou her as she stood iu the open doorway. 

“It is very pleasant and lovely out,” she said to herself; 
“hut—” aiul she glanced at her companion with oyes that 
had prisoned somo of tho vanishing sunlight. 

“ Blit your companion is not so pleasant ?” ho asked. 

“ Perhaps that was what I was thinking.” 

“ You are as cruel as you are charming.” 

“ I do not think I am,” she said, her eyes watching tho 
last speck of tile sun’s disk (llsappear behind the clump of 
firs. 

“ In proof thereof, let me have that rose.” She held one 
light!hi licr fingers. 

“There, it has quite gone,” she exelaiiiicd, paying no 
atteutimi to lier companion. 

lie had taken the rose, and was placing it in his coat. 
It was not wortli while to ask for it liuek. Slic didn’t care 
enough about it. 

A uoiBo hehiiid made her turn quickly. The hall-door 
was o))posiio that iu which they stood. Mr. Wood and 
Mr. Calton were just entering together. As they did so, 
they saw the figures of tho j'ouiig man .and young girl 
defined against tlic clear sky. 

Linda went to her falher, who was carefully unpacking 
something he had sot down most hecdfully. Linda gave 
her haiiii gi-avely to Mr. Calton ; then turued to watch her 
father. 

“There, Linda; is it not heauliful?” He displaced a 
bust from a central pedestal, and placed there a very e.x- 
quisitcly exec.tiled bronze. 

“ It must have cost a groat de.al, papa,” Idnda said very 
softly, an old anxious look coming over her face. 

“ IIu,sh 1 don’t let your aunt hear you say so,” was au- 
swored hundcdlji. 

Mr. Calton, though affeetirig not to hear, looked with 
true conceni at both father and daughter. Mr. Salford hum¬ 
med a time, and ostentatiously smelt tho rose he wore iu 
his coat. ” 

CiurTF.K 11. 

“ Edward, it is nearly a month since I spoke to you about 
Miss Wood. You have been at tho house almost every day 
since, and the whole village talks.” 

“ Lot tho whole village talk; I do not caro.” 

“ I dare say not,” was answered with bitter calmness; 
" but I do. Miss 'Wood has no very competent protector, 
as you know. Her falher walks tlirough tho world with 
his oyes shut to Its every-day business; and her aunt is 
dazzled by the position to which you might raise her niece. 
I am your cousin ; once you looked upon mo as your elder 
brother. I will not let you—tho affair—go on in this man¬ 
ner longer. Do you, or do you not, mean tb asji Miss Wood 
to marry you ?” 

“ By Jove, I believe you love tho girl yourself f’ Mr. 
Salford said, with an assuniption of having made a new and 
wonderful discovery. 

“ You have long known that I do love Miss Wood,” was 
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an^wijfod with the quiet pf deep eijiotiop. “ I h^ye always 
Joyed hp?.” 

“ Conquer your vain passion, then, as soon as you can, 
Jpt me advise you- Linda isn’t for you.!' 

“ Toll me that you mean to ask her tp be your wife, and 
I leave Minstorton ; but I will not have her happiness and 
reputation played with.” 

“ I Jiave every reason to believe that the fair Liuija’s 
happiness is safe in my bands.” 

“Give ine the promise I ask, Edward; it is not much to 
.ask.” 

“ You have po right to ask it, and I cannot give it.” 

“ How cannot give it ?” 

“ Your tone is insolent.” 

“ Answer mo, and let us part; for. Heaven help mo 1 
Edward, I am learning to hita you. Tell mo you will 
marry her-” 

‘‘ That step will involve great sacrifices, requires great 
consideration.” 

“ Then, unicss you are a more bearticss wretch than I 
think you, le.avo off visiting her till you have made up your 
mind.” 

“ And leave the field to you? Ila, ha! No ; that would 
he painful to us both. I will stand no further questioning; 
you try me loo far; let us part.” Mr. Salford's faee looked 
dark and gloomy. 

“ Not so. You shall answer me!” Powerful Mr. Calton 
grasped his cousin's arm; then iet it go, because it was so 
puny ; but still eonfronted him in a threatening attitude. 

It wa.s a stili sullen autumn d.a,y. A man rvas ploughing 
in afield hard by the brook near which the cousins walked, 
the 3 ’ouugcr carrying bis lishing-appar.atus. 

“ You siiall repent this violence. I shall know how to 
wound you,” Mr. Salford sneered signifieantly. “ Bo as¬ 
sured I ^vill not sp.are her from love to you.” 

“ You are a cold cowardly villain. 0 God, it almost- 
seems sin to let such live to harm the innocent!” Tie turned 
away, lest his passion should be bc 3 -ond control, and hastily 
left the place, his cousin’s mocking laugh ringing in his ears. 

The latter wctit on through the damp meadows, whore 
the fog lay beavll 3 q to the brook-side. Piission was beating 
in his brow and heart blindingl 3 q though ho had seemed 
so cool. That very morning Linda had refused iiim; he 
su.spected that she secretly and unconsciously loved bis 
cousin. 

Desperate thoughts bewildered him; 3 'et when he reached 
his destination, he mcchanic.ally put together his rod, using 
a large and curious knife to makq one part tit into another 
more easily, and threw his line into the swollen brook. 

Sitting on a stump in a dismai little swamp, his head on 
his hand, thoughts of vengeance throbhed wildly in heart 
and brain. He forgot time and place, and gloated over 
scenes of consummated revenge. 

Meanwhile Mr. Calton took..his way to Mr. Wood’s 
house. 

His abrupt entrance made Linda fiush; his stern reso¬ 
lute face caused her to grow pale. Sho was alone; ho sat 
down opposite her where ho could see her face. 

There was a lon^ silcuee; Linda beguiled it by counting 
the beatings of her heart. 

“ Linda,” Mr. Calton said at last, “ will 3'ou try for a 
little while to think of me as an elder hrolljcr, to grant mo 
the right to counsel you ? Eeuiemhcr, I have known you 
slnee you were a baby.” 

“ You look disagreeable. Yon are going to scold me, 
Mr. Calton,” Linda said, for a second glancing into his eyes 
and trying to speak lightly. 

.“N^o; I want to speak to you—about a matter concerning 
which it is very diracult for a man to speak to a woman. 
Will you try and he pqtient—^pot offended, if I wound your 
feelings?” 

Linda looked perplexed; then auswerod with simple 
faith, looking into his eyes, “ I do not think you will say 
any thing that should hurt my feclingb.” 


“ Not willingly, little Linda.” 

Sho withdrew the hand ho took, and said, ” It is long 
since you have called mo that, Mr. Calton.” 

f' It is long sinco I have seen that look of child’s faith in 
your eyes. 1 want to speak to you abopt my cousin,” ho 
wont on liurricdly. 

Sho held her head so low ho could not seo her face. 

“ If you had brothers, if 3 mur father were less engi-osscd 
with his own pui-suits, J would not dare—” 

" Mr. Calton, you shall not dare ! I will not hoar from 
you what I have been hearing from Aunt Wood. You have 
no right—” His look of gentle pity quouehod her sudden 
anger; sho began to cry. “ I am go unhappy—so lonely,” 
sho sobbed. 

“I am grieved; I know I should pain you. Linda, for¬ 
give me.” 

But sho would not glance at him. Ho paused, looked 
out of the window in ])aincd perplexity. Aftcu a little, she 
dried her C 3 'es, and said ; 

“ If I am rather friendless, poor, and sometimes have a 
hard life,—those are reasoms why a good man should re.spect 
mo. It is imsulting me. to think that just for these reasons, 
and just for the sake of being rich and living in a fine house, 
I would marry a man I could never love,—like your cou.sin, 
Mr. Calton. It is not my fault if he came here so long. A 
girl can do so little; and he never gave me the opportunity 
of speaking plainly till this morning.” 

“ Do I understand. Miss Wood, that 3 'ou have refused 
1113 - cousin ?” wa.s asked wonderiiigly. 

’ “ Cf course I have—this morning; and aunt is so angr 3 ', 
and—I am vcr 3 ' yrahapp 3 '.” 

“ Do 3 'OU repent that refusal?” 

“ No, Mr. Calton!” Again such an indignant face. 

” 1 have been under a mistake. Miss Wood ; I have done 
my oonsin less than justice, and 3 mu also. 1 feai-ed that—• 
that 3 ’ou loved him, that he was most unworthy, and—” 

“You e,amo to wiu-u mo ? Kind! I feel nio.st grateful. 
To warn me!” she repealed eontemptuou.sl 3 ^. 

“ I am glad---.sorry,” Jlr. Calton .saiii, rising; “ glad that 
my warning was not needed, sorry that I have oflende<l you; 
but, excuse me, I am in haste cow. You must permit me to 
see you again before long.” 

lie bowed himself out of the room without ofieriiig to 
touch her hand. Linda’s mood softened ; again sho cried— 
now as if her heart would break; bending down from the 
haqghty attitude she had assume<l a moment before to 
crouch upon the floor, laying her head upon the chair. 
“ That he should think I could love Mr.' Salford 1” 

“ liinda, it is uciirly five o’clock; you ought to have 
been at Mrs. Brown’s at half past four. You have made 
your ehoice of life; it is too late to repent,” said a shav]i 
voice,—-“too late to cry now and make a fright of yourself.” 

liWida rose up. “ I do not rei>ent,” she said, pushed hi-r 
wet hair back from her eyes, and left the room. In a sliort 
time she was seated by Mrs. Brown’s piano, listening to 
scales and exorcises feebly played’ by the little bauds of 
her impil. 

Meanwhile Mr. Calton had gone througli the miry lane 
and the damp meadows towards the spot whore he thought 
he should find his eoushi. But among dead loaves by the 
brook-side ho paused to think; hi.s heart was heating so f'ast 
and strong with jo 3 'ful lH)i)e. AVas he fit to moot a disap¬ 
pointed despairing man ? AVould not some of the emotion 
ho felt shine out from his face.?—a. trutb-ti'lling face al¬ 
ways. Would not the gtmt.-rous apology ho was about to 
make bo mistaken for insulting irony by one cf his cousin’s 
nature? Ay. Mr. Calton leant back .against a tree and 
mused t a dismal place Ibr lovo-briglit dreams: the fog 
came creeping on .and on over tI:o wet meadows, the dank 
loaves fell without wind, the water of tlie brook crept by, 
dark and sluggisli. 

Mr. Calton’s rough coat was headed with moisture, so 
were his hair and whiskers; when, after a considerable time 
had elapsed, he loft the brook-side for the path through the 
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open meadows, ho -was mot by the man who had been 
ploughing near him in tho earlier part of the day. 

Mr. Gallon walked very rapidly, with bowed head and 
folded arms; he did not give tho man the frank and friendly 
salutation ho was wont to bestow on any eouutryfolk he 
met. 

The man, when he had gone a few steps, turned, looked 
after Mr. Calton, shook his head, and muttered to himself. 

The fog thickened, the night darkened down grimly ; the 
brook flowed through the meadows, struggling with the 
loaves colleeted thickly on its brink, they muflling its voice 
if it strove to break tho silence to toll of any unwonted 
thing it passed on its way—of any ugly mystery. 

Late that night a servant of Mr. Salford’s came to Hose 
Cottage to inquire if his master wore there, or had bsen 
there that day. 




[The Editors nf tho KATioHAL.MAaAziHS cannot return nnavallahlo 
Papers, except In cases where it may seem desirable to commimicato 
with tho wrltova.l 


Weeds left indolently to grcTw in our own gardens arc not 
got rid of when their roots arc burned. They have seeds 
as well as roots ;■ and when wo have made clean work of it 
and begun to congratulate ourselves, tho tiresome plants 
are seen springing from our neighbour’s, soil to our fresh 
annoyance and the renewal of our pains. Twenty'-two years 
ago slavery was abolished in the British colonies, and Kng- 
land thought she had done with it; hut two centuries ear¬ 
lier she throw tho pestilent seed upon America, and nothing 
on this earth is moi-e likely to plague her in time to come. 
“Cast thy bread upon tho waters, for thou shall find it after 
many days,” is as true of the black bread of evil as of any 
bettor thing. 

It is the habit of our brothers among tho cotton-fields, 
and under those Virginian mountains whose heights looked 
down on tho first purchase of American slaves, to condemn 
our interference in any way with tho question of American 
slavery. “The peculiar institution is our own ; let us alone,” 
they say. We arc not to wonder at them. It is natural; 
it is just what we should have said ourselves. But the 
tiling cannot be, and ought not to be. England has no 
stranger’s place in the homes and interests of America. We 
cannot wrap our diflerenoes about us and sit apart while 
questions such as this are agitating the hearts of our best 
friends. Tho electric cable of human life and love has long 
been thrown across the Atlantic; and though other wires 
may interchange our thoughts more rapidly than now, they 
are not wanted to complete tho circuit of our inseparable 
sympathies. No head has calculated tho relation between 
England and tho United States. 80 much cotton and so 
much corn ; so many acres of calico, and such an amount of 
tonnage,—wo make striking figures of them, but they reveal 
very little of tho truth. Who has estimated tho sum of 
human health, comfort, exertion, and progression involved 
in these annual returns ? Who has looked into tho possible 
future, and scon what we both might bo without one ano¬ 
ther’s friendship, or with tho millstone of each other’s ha¬ 
tred round our necks ? And as in matter, so in mind. If 
it is hard to reckon what wo owe to one another, it is harder 
still to say how much we feel for one another. 

Those crowded emigrant ships and populous steamers 
give us something more than the statistics of oraigi-ation. 
Tho tears dropped daily on the quays of London and of 
Liverpool; the handkerchiefs waved so passionately over 
the Mersey and tho Thames; the eyes straining backwards 
from our decks, and forwards from our shores; and the faces 
that turn away, or turn heavenward, when sight avails 
no longer,—have another meaning besides so many bodies 


less to feed on this side tho waves, and so much additional 
labour ou the other. They mean, that each of those bodies 
has a heart in it, that every heart has parted from its kin¬ 
dred, and. that between those who stay and those who have 
gone a tide of love will be flowing every day as surely 
as tlio tide of waters over the Atlantic. Wo should like to 
know how manj^ English families there are at present who 
could call over the family-roll of near relations without call¬ 
ing some one from America,—some ardent brother felling 
tho primeval woods; some sister, whose last words in Eng- 
land wore those of her ipaiTiage-vow; some fallen but re¬ 
pentant child, soekiug a now life in a new world; or some 
other, fallen but not repentant, who has fled from every 
thing except the love that will follow Him past tho grave. 
With such bonds between us,—and there are many more,— 
iudiffcrcncc, or even silence, on such a question as American 
slavery would be a wrong done to friendship. The fortunes 
of the Wc.stcrn world, both morally and physically, are 
staked upon it, with all else that is involved in thpiii; and 
what we have to do is, to feel a yet deeper interest, and 
speak with a more earnest purpose even than we have 
hitherto done. 

There are three millions of slaves in tho United States. 
Their value as property is probably three hundred millions 
sterling. Tho annual produce of their labour is twice as 
much as the ordinary revenue of England. What is to bo 
done with them ? No American has answered this question; 
and no Englishman can venture to do so except in general 
terms. But oil both sides of tho water tho Anglo-Saxon 
mind has resolved on tho extinction of slavery by some 
moans or other, and has never yet resolved on any thing in 
vain. In England we are removed from the immediate 
pressure of personal interests ; we ai'c brothers of the great 
American nation. It is our part, if it is any one’s, to look 
dispassionately at the contest, and to send quick words of 
friendship into its heat and hubbub. 

The true strength of tho abolitionist’s cause docs not 
lie in ab.stract thcorie.s, or in particular cruelties, or in ex¬ 
aggerated sentiment. The conclusive reason against tho 
continuance of slavery is a practical one, and it is this:— 
men are put upon this earth to develop themselves and to 
improve themselves; and slavery is a wilful and avoidable 
hindrauce to the development and improvement of a largo 
section of mankind. There aie hindrances which are not 
wilful and not avoidable; but to discover that tho existence 
of any one of them depends on our own will and pleasure, is 
at once to fall under the obligation of removing it. When a 
good Providence desolates our homes by pestilence, or when 
wicked men fill our streets with crime, we can only bow 
before the one and endure the other so long as they are be¬ 
yond our control; hut the moment wo discover that half 
tho pestilence is caused by filth, and half the crime by ig- 
iiorancc, the duty of sanitary measures and educational 
efforts is established for ever after. It is even so with 
slavery. Tho only way in which human beings can bo kept 
j in a state of absolute submission to human masters is, by 
keeiiing them ignorant and degraded. Tlio relation of a 
slave to his master is in itself a dcgrj,ding one. His con- 
teutmont is the strongest ovidince of his degradation, and 
the surest effect of mental advancement in him would bo 
an effort to throw off his chains. Slavery'means the wilful 
perpetuation of comparative barbarism, and will never mean 
any thing else while the world lasts. If this is the right 
end of human existence, then slavery is right; if not, it is 
a wilful evil. 

But the ..riends of abolition lose much by their own ex- 
aggerations. “ God,” says one of them, “ has hid away the 
human soul in tho black man’s skin ; that in finding it, we 
may rediscover our alienated and forgotten nature.” 

“ Ou them will devolve the supremacy of the ages,” says 
another. This will not do. Wc can understand from suoh 
^v^iters what is meant by “ Nigger Worshippers,” but we 
can only smile at such idolatry, and lament the mischievous 
. effects of it on tho slave-owners’ minds. What the future 




destiny of the negro may bo ■wo^aniiat pretend to say. Tlie 
world has seen many ups and downs in the history of all its 
families, and will doubtless see many move. AVho dreamt 
of the modern Frenehman at Fontarabia, or of the modern 
Eomon when Csesar died? A yellow race has civilised 
China j a tawny one established tlie thrones of the caliphs; 
and those Egyptian conqncrors, wh().so empire once stood as 
firmly as tho Pyramids, wore probably of Nogro origin, and 
were certainly as hlaolt as bufialoos. But for all this, tho 
negro race at present is an inferior one, must bo dealt with 
as such, and will^nly confound our plans if tho fact be dis¬ 
regarded. 

_ The slave-owner, however, neefl not thank us for this ad¬ 
mission. Instead of justifying him, it decides the ease 
against him. We say tho nogro race is inferior; but wliat 
is inferiority among tho families of men? It is just this, and 
no more—that some of us have advanced a few stops farther 
than the rest upon a road tliat is iiLfinite; that childhood in 
one case has been somewhat longer than in another; that 
powers common to all have grown unequally. To give it 
any other meaning, to suppose any positive incapacity for 
unlimited growth and improvement in any raco of men, is 
either to deny their humanity, or, if wo arc Christians, to 
admit that souls too badly mado to reach tho poor limit of 


a white man’s earthly excellence are still good enough for 
the paradise of Cod. 

This inferiority of tho negro is tho favourite answer to 
tho ai'guments of abolitionists. It ought to he one of tho 
strongest of those arguments themselves. Do we sow waste 
laud with thistles because it has never yet brought forth 
corn? Do wo take tho weak ones of our flocks, and, because 
they arc weak, expose tbein to such stress of woatlier tliat 
feebleness becomes incurable ? Do we keep our cbiHron 
childish beeauso they are horn so? Even for selfish ends, 
we. know such conduct to he ali.surd; but if lliere is any 
whore a thing wo love,—ami a good man at lea,st love.s his 
species,—to know that it is feeble, to see that it is inferioi^ 
is to engage every Tiohle sentiment in tho work ol Iielping 
and raising it, and to jnako tho thought of turning its im¬ 
becility to our own advaiit.agc a thing abhorrent to our souls. 

There is one other praeticfil point on which wo have a 
word to say to our American l)rother.s. No good thing is 
ever gained without a siierifieo offered gomowhore. No 
virtue which sliriiikB from sacrifice is worth the having. 
Tho American slave-holders have invested their fortunes in 
their Blav<!,s with tlie sanction of the whole nation; and to 
aholi.sii slavery without compensating them for the loss 
they must sustain, woulll he very much like robbing Dives 
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in order to give Lazarus an alms. America secs this, and 
turns her eyes away. Let her call up her heart’s true great¬ 
ness, and look the fact in the face. The sum involyed is in¬ 
deed enormous; but then every year adds to it, -while whojp 
ages will not change the nature of the obligation. England 
has stood erect under a debt of a thousan4 wiiHions, spent 
in killing and burning. Could Ajnerica tremble nndcr a 
fourth part onTy of that burden, when horpo for the sakp of 
freedom and humanity ? 



A PAINTKIl’S IlKYENOK. 

Jiv SinULEV ItlipOKS, 

Aurnpa or " aspek coeiit,” “ miss vioi.it-r and heb .orress,” S'rc. 


II r. 

Fob once Mrf. Tarkpr had not exaggerated tbs gpacos of 
an oxpect.ij(i visitor. The f^oljslt ohl saying, “that soine 
people’s gepso all swings,!’ woulfl scarcely find Jnupji 
accoptajicb at Cihristiiia^tido, wluni the nobjet |)lp4 p| tfjS 
twain takes the rank io which he is cn4t}p4, tpp 
thought of Ids long-neckcd and arrogant fiyiil (m liis 
gloomy -water or muddy bank only suggests ttp 
We -U'ill not waj', therefore, tli.at Mrs. rarker^S gpfifo '^pp 
habitually swans, but merely that the laijy had kftWt of 
exalting all that belonged in aj}y''d)iS™“ 1-“ ItpVsdlf in a 
way that occasionally pippished even the objects of her 
eulogies. The plan W,pij|f* "ot he a had one for general 
adoi)tion, if we could jf.eep up tjjis fictitious currency, for 
Rocietj' would thcrp|jy seem so niuch the richer; hut, alas! 
it is not given to man, nor oven to woman, to simulate fgr 
evor; and wlien tlio-day of depreciation comes, where is our 
credit as finauciors,—we -wljo cried up that which wo are 
now c.agnr to cry down ? So tliat, on tlio whole, tlie Mi-s. 
Parkers are wrong and shortsighted. 

lint in the (;ase of Gaplain Llewellyn there had been no 
ovor-eohmring at all. That soldier was a guest of wliom 
any lio.stess had a riglit to bo proud. He was an exceed¬ 
ingly'han(l.sorne man, willi elegant manners, .ami moreover 
with a fair portion of brain in Ins .finely-turned la-ad. Ho 
could dance, and be could also talk; and even young ladies, 
.at tlio age at wbieli dancing is tlic one ecstatic enjoyment 
of life, liavo been known to allow Ibat they would as soon 
he talked to by the captain as danced -i'villi l)v .any body else, 
—and this is an admission of inconceivable value in such a 
case. Lle.woll.yii had also considerable humour; anil though 
his usual manner -was frank and lively,—incleecl, if ho had a 
fault in the eyes of some of his fair adorers, it was that, with 
features that could c.\pros8 so much inchancholy-, ho was too 
oheorful,—he had some niulo-dramatic power, which ho put 
forth on oecaskm for the spceilier subjugation of the fe¬ 
male heart, lie was therefore cmiucntly dangerous to the- 
poaeo of mind of a great many dtdightful persons hotwocn 
the ages of eighteen and live-aud-twcnty. As ho did not 
toll them, they could not know that he was privately mar¬ 
ried to a cousin, wiio would bo an iieiress, if an uncle with 
whom Llewellyn lived did not discover the marriage, and 
^disiuliorit her. Obviously, therefore, it rvas his duty to his 
private wife to flirt as much as ho conveniently could, in 
order to prevent any possible suspieiou of tiio state of 
aft’airs. And Charles Llewellyn, being very conscientious, 
did flirt as much as ho could. 

Mrs. I’arkcr’s house was in one of the now streets in 
Pindidb. As this is not a novel, but a story with a purpose, 
it is befitting in the writer to warn his readers that lie does 
not recommend them to go and live near her. Now Pimlico, 
in its present state, is the must .abnormal and abominable 
region under the London sun. It js a sham and a mockery, 
and a collceliou of -wdiitcd sepulchres. Its new stroets are 


built with some architectural pretence, and the houses look 
CDtp^ftshlO) ood elegant; and it is lamentable to behold 

engaged cpiiples, pr young husbands and wives, in search of 
^bo'l.^fj tpS ppaililigly k* these residences, 

and that they inight he made very charming. 

I’ke ppM-tgnate victims arc'deluded. The houses are, good, 
and “ repfptp with advantages;” but nevertheless, 0 young 
lovers 1 psolfow them; D gray wedded doves, floe away, and 
bo at rpst elsewhere | Pimlico is no place for you. Bride, I 
know your gep% thoughts. Your handsome husband there 
fs p eonippSPF, ^d w#os melodics which not only sound 
sweetly u»tp ^pu, hut for -which there bo ^ntlemeu on either 
side of Regent Strodt gladly give him much gold. You 
picture to yourself that stone baloony filled with flowers, 
and behind it a charming room, with a noble pianoforte; and 
you have peopled tkat paradise with up Adam at the instru- 
piont, Bottmg the mpst lovply words to tjie most 'heavenly 
airs, and an Eve, whose little pers.Qp yppbscs i» the largest 
of easy-eliairs, and whpso little fmgpfS are adorning a minia¬ 
ture cap, too small for dught that ypf jjreathoth on this earth. 
Vou listen, httlfi Eye, murmuring applause, as Adam 
funis out some poculiarjy Me'pdplssohpian phi'aso; and you 
look up -witp a raptured Sipile, and cate|l lijs loving glance 
in the mirypr -ivhich you iiilond to hang yonder. Go away, 
Eve —go pway, am} shun thp intolerable place. Would 
yon like Adam to become a surly -\yretch, irritable, snappish? 
Would you like him to sit down sulkily to that sweet in¬ 
strument, remarliing with a sad ivord that there is no doing 
any thing in that ihlbrnal house ? Would you hear liJm hog 
that, if you are going to sit in the room, you will keep quiet, 
and not rattle those sois.sors on thp tak]p, or drop j'Oiir 
thimble ab'we six tjmes in a quarter of an hour? Would 
you see him jump up furiouslj', rush to the windo-yv, launch 
some fierce Jj-prds into the street, bang down tlic sash, and 
return ang)-j)y to his work? Would j'ou behold him, after 
several saViigp attcijipts pt melody, shut up the instruinent, 
snuteli his }j.at, and fp}} ypp '"'mt dinner, and’ dash 

forlb, mikis^ip'g ap4 unkissecl, Ipaviiig you to your own 
thoughts or to {}).c W.pl^s' of hig pipther-iii-laiy? '^onld you, 
sitting ajfiflp IH pafftsIjSh w ‘if O'^'aiing, be 

startidij jjy fke ppsfjpiipis tnppk, and still more startled by 
thc'pqstjjJan'S pregiifjf—^ pofc from Adam, saying that as 
working in Bimlico is impossible, ho has taken a room at 
Jack Straw’s C.astle, and tliat you may go down to Herne Bay 
to yoiir aunt? Hear little Eve, have we melted you to tears? 
Forgive; for it is all for j'our good ; -\vc want to warn you 
fioni abominable Pimlico. 

Eor, Eve dear, the o.a.se is this. These new streets in 
Pimlieo are in a great jneu,sure inhabited by peopTO wlio 
have no right to live tu^uch places. This class of house 
was not intended for them. They arc out of their place in 
the social system. They are not living beyond their means, 
but tlicy are being honest in a fraudulent manner. Tliey 
arc eiialdcd to live in houses into which, under a right state 
of things, they would never enter—enabled to do so by ren¬ 
dering the locality the greatest nuisance on the face of tho 
metropolis. And, Eve, this is the way tliey do it. They 
dispense with servants and with tradesmen. And they or- 
ganise ai-i atroeiovis system of doing without either class. 
'They have all the necessaries and luxuries of life brought 
to their own doors. A horrible rabble of yelling and peri¬ 
patetic vendors infests those streets from morning to night; 
and to tlie doors come slatternly matrons, and amid that 
howling and riot tliey jinrchase cheap things of those ruffian- 
roarers. E-vc dear, beware. From the sacred dawn to the 
dewy' ovciiing this hideous trade is done. As fast as one 
coarse voice has ceased to pollute the echoes, another comes 
to drive yon wild ; and at no rare intervals there is a savage 
eliorus,—a dozen bawlingmiserablcs clamouring togetherfor 
the patronage of those who Bhamolcssly “ buy at tho door.” 
To road, to think, to converse, to recover from illness,- to 
write, in that howling wilderness,—dream not of it. Eve. 
Screech, shout, grunt, roar, assail you from morn to night. 
Your rest at daybreak will be broken by shrieking brats 
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cftUing on 70 nr seivant* for thp skin of yesterday’s hare; 
and the last words upon your ear at night will bo the long 
howl of the pertinacious potboy, who, with tin pails at his 
side, insults the stars with his cries. lie proclaims, “ Beer 
_beer—beer” to the aristocrats of the region; but the de¬ 
mocrats use pots, for which ho will bellow at dawn, unless 
ho finds then? stuck upon yonder rmls. At no nipincnt of 
tho divy, 0 Eve, will there bo silence in this lying and hypo¬ 
critical region of misplaced inhabitants. Therefore, Eve, 
jn-etty as is that house, pass it by; and never sot that little 
foot in Pimlico until Adam informs you that Sir Benjamin 
Hall has passed a bill putting down that curse of Ijondon— 
the street-cries. 5 , 

It may bo said that this is a digression. Bo it so. If it 
prevents one young couple from taking a house in tlic now 
streets of Pimlico, I will gladly boar any reproach on that 
score. But it is not a digi'c.ssion; for wo had to spc.alc of 
Mrs. Parker’s party, which was given in the locality wo 
arc denouncing, and at which our Giiorglana met Charles 
Llewellyn. Abas for our young painter, Herbert Disney, 
who, in tlio reeosses of his own mind, -was preparing the 
terms of an offer to Georgy! 


U^DEll GnKHN LEAVES.* 

Thuler Green Leaves is a sonsonable hook, though its titlo 
hclongs to s\mnucr. Beautiful things aro scason.ahlo every 
way, 110 less by tlieir contrasts than by their rcscinlilanees. 
Thus, while for the present under bare houghs and wintry 
skies, wo may delight the more on that very account to re¬ 
cline in fancy “ under green leaves.” • 

And if we miglit still further indulge in conceits that 
ncverthele.ss smack of the trutli, we would say that tlie 
kind of grooii in the.se leaves makes them very wcleomo 
ju.st now. The verdure of’Dr. Maekay’s foliage does not 
yield to tho winter.' Tlie loaves .ire evergreens, and leave the 
brightness of tho holly. In plain pro,se, tho writ(;r of this 
hook is a poet of whom we like to think at holid.ay times ; 
so frc.sh, so genial, is his muse; so heartily li.as slie taken to 
a hciiignaiit errand, uttering fine heart-truths and morals in 
tho simple but expressive di.alect tluit tho people under¬ 
stand ; and no loss a muse, beeauso while revealing her 
own nature, she strives to make it intelligible to theirs. 
Tlii.s is the muse that has seized the familiar phra.sci; of tlie 
million, and made them ])oint some cheering promise of 
hope, or some ennobling lesson of duty; that has told of the 
“ goi^ time coming,” and lielpod it to come; tlait lias biijden 
old and effete prejudiees “ to clear the way,” and lot ideas 
of justice, freedom, and sympailiy, move unaLi.strueted in 
tlicir orderly progress. 

The book before ns displays all the qualities wliicli aro 
making the name of Ch.arles Mackay “ household words.” 
d'horo is tho same healthy purpose as over, jho same pic¬ 
turesque treatment, the Same power to extract nioanings 
from tho forms of nature or social life, and to convoy those 
moaiim'gs by lively and unforced alle.gory. , Nor do We miss 
tho oatehiiig melodies peculiar to this writer. There are 
eases, indeed, in which the flow of the verso is oven too 
easy, and tends to the "fatal facility” which Byron dreaded. 

Very lovely and individual as a picture, very pathetic as 
a story, is the poem entitled “ Lullingsworth.” “ I,ullings- 
worth” is an ancient house, in which, towards tho wane of 
life, its lord, survivor of his wife and children, dwells, seem¬ 
ingly alono. Yet it is not so; for on tho one point of his 
last ones tho old man is happily deluded. Ho still bolioves 
that 

“ Ho sees them in his walks ; 

His wife still comforts him; • 

His little children still 
Gambol about his feet, 

And prattle in his ear. 

• Under Sreen Leaves. By Cuablss l^sasxv. l.on4on: RouUodgo. 


Each day at mom and noon, 

And at his evening moal. 

His board is spread for niuo ; 

His inner eyes behold 
Eight spirits at his side, — 

Each in tho usual place, 

Visible—palpable, 
lu 'their high company, 

A calm puro ha])pincs3 
Dwells in his soul serene. 

And foods itself on thoughts 
Too great for uttoraneo. 

Life blossoms out of <leatb; 

Notliiug sh.all part them more,” 

In “ Ilorny-band” tho poet pleads with the men of 
manual toil for the intellectual worker. In " Obverse and 
Itoverso” lie enforces nature’s great doctrine of eomponsa- 
tion, shows how the most different lots are equalised, and 
suggests that, after all, 

“ "Tis in ourselves that wo are llius or thu.s.” 

“ Tho Oohbler” is ,a playful satire. “ The Mock .Jewels” is 
a more serious one, and indisputably fine. Its teachings aro 
as old as expovieiiee; hut they are embodied with great power, 
and with a kind of grotesque supcriiaturalism which is quite 
German. Death, under tlie guise of a pedlar, has cheated his 
victims, and then— 

“ Tn ohurohyards lone, in tho wintry night, 

Tho ghastly Pedlar—dim to see. 

Takes liis stand ou thp grave.stouos white: 

Maranadha I and vioe is vte / 

AikI summons tho ghosts from .sod and tomb, 

And chnoklo.s .and grins in the midnight gloom; 

t>arh are the clouds upon the shy; 

And soils thorn ag.aiii his shadowy wares. 

Loves, Kame,s, Riches, and Despairs,— 

‘dowels—;iewels—come and buy!’ 

() tile Pedlar 1 
'I'lio mocking Pedlar 1 
The Devil in Pedlar’s guise is ho ; 

Selling and buying, 

Cliualing and lyiiiji:: 

MaranathaJ and -woe is me I" 

There i.s eharniing charaetorisation and true fooling for 
nature in the poem called “ Tlic 'frees.” Every tree is 
iiidividtiali.sod, and the manner of doing this i.s delicious for 
its easy grace, Tlio poet’s range is l>y no means confined 
to pojmlarising the UcantifnI and the true, tlioiigh we think 
tho faenlty his distinctive one. Hero and elsewhere ho 
show.s a poet’s fancy wandering at its own sweet will irre¬ 
spective of ‘‘uses.” “'fhor’.s iiaminer,” with which the book 
eoneluilcs, is not only fmo as a poem, hut it has a singular 
pertinency at j)resent, wlien some amongst us need to ho 
reraindod that tho prosperity of a nation must go haiid-in- 
haiid with i(,s dutie,s ; and that peaeo, wlion it ignores moral 
riglit, is .as doeei)tive a.s it is selfish. Our space forlnds us 
to reproduce in full any of tho more important pictures in 
Dr. Mackay’s gallery; but we can find room for this cabinet 
gem: . ' • 

I,OVB, NEW AND OU). 

" And wore they not the happy days 
^bou Love and I wore young. 

When Eartlx was i-obod in Iie.aveiily light. 

And all creation sung ? 

When, gaaiiig in ray true love’s fivco. 

Through greenwood allny.s lone, 

1 jess’d tho secrets of her heart, 

By whispers of my own ? 

And aro they not tho happy days 
When Love and I are oil, 

And silver Evening has i-opIacc<[ 

A Morn and Noon of gold ? 

Lovo stood alono with youthfiil joy ; 

Sut now, by Soriw tried, 

It sits, and calmly looks to Hoavon, 

With ungols at its side.” 

We do not know that tho present writer has solyod any 
profound enigma of imagination, or descried any ixevf world 
in tho poetic firmament; but he has shown that element of 
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geuiug which Coleridge rated bo highly—the power to in¬ 
spire admitted truths with a firesh life, that makes what 
were else mere dogmas of the intellect the noble realities 
of the heart and the conscience. 

A word of explanation before wo close. In praising Dr. 
Mackay for that direct and simple utterance which makes 
him clear to every one, wo would by no means affirm that 
all true poetry is to be as easily appreciated. There are 
poets who, on account of the philosophy involved in their 
subjects, or the pure idealism of their conceptions, are only 
to bo apprehended by an audience “fit though few.” Tlie 
true rule in the case seems to be, that where the theme it¬ 
self is profound, and tlie writer docs his best to set it forth 
clearly, the reader’s difficulty in mastering it rests with 
himsdf. Where the writer is wilfully obscure, the blame, 
like the fully, is of course his own. These remarks may not 
scorn uncalled for, if wo think how often the reader’s in¬ 
capacity to understand is cited as a conclusive argument 
against the poet’s power to delight. Are we really to give 
up Dante, Qoetho, Coleridge, Keats, and—lot it bo added— 
much of Shakespeare, because the majority could better re¬ 
lish a ballad ? Is it always the poet’s duty to come down, 
and never the public’s to aspire ? A.B. tells us that he can 
get on with Burns; but that our Tciinysons, Brownings, or 
Dobells, might as well wrjte In Greek. Very good: A.B. has 
a right to his preference. .Let him enjoy Burns, as we do, to 
his heart’s content; but not tu^gc his non-enjoyment of minds 
widely different as if his negative were their condemnation. 
A.B. will tell you of his wine that it needs for appreciation 
the palate of a connoisseur; yet supposes that he can at 
once detect all that is delicate and rare in the subtlest pro¬ 
ducts of imagination. He sees as far as his neighbour’s 
hedge, and thinks it the world’s end. 'I’his is simple arro¬ 
gance. The self-complacency of such judges is perhaps the 
compensation with which a kind providence requites their 
ignorance. The hackneyed JnteUigihilia non intdlectum fero 
was never more applicable than now. Wliy should not peo¬ 
ple agree to differ on these points? Lot some, without con¬ 
demning their fellows, delight iu the intricate harmonies of 
genius; others in its simple mcledies, like those of Dr. 
Mackay: that student being most fortunate of all who can 
appreciate both. 


THE NIGHTINGALE, AND WHY HE SINGS 
BY NIGHT. 


In the old old days long ago, when the world was young, 
and men were only just beginning to pile stone upon stone, 
and call their painful labour cities, a little brown nightin¬ 
gale lived quietly in a sloping wood. 

He lived quietly, but not alone. Many of his kindred 
bore him company, and made the green boughs musical 
with their melodious notes. 

At the foot of the tall forest stretched a valley, fair and 
green, through which glided a river, calm and clear as the 
sunshine that glittered on its waters. The clouds mirrored 
themselves on its surface, and the swallows" dipped their 
joyous wings in its tiny waves; but naught else disturbed 
the deep silence of its solitary course. The world was 
young, and the foot of wandering man had never yet left 
the print of a lonely step in the calm valley or in the 
trackless wood. 

Unmolested the nightingales sang all the day; and at 
night, like other birds, they sought their rest. 

They sang out of the deep love and happiness of their 
hearts, and not for applause. And yet they well under¬ 
stood* the perfect beauty of their music; and often, when 
one thrilling voice rose with purer loveliness above his 
fellows, the rest would pause to listen, and then with a 
burst of song echo back their admiration. 

But now strange unwonted shadows that had never 
before fallen on the tall unworn grass flitted here and there 


across the valley. Many more followed; and stately ibnns 
stood in groups, and talked loudly. 

The valley was full of men. 

Yes, they wore men; and their tools were in their hands. 

Soon the axe resounded in the wood, and the earth was 
made to yield her treasures of marble and of other stones, 
and builcUngs grew day by day, foot by foot. The sounds 
of the hammer, the anvil, and the saw, ceased not while 
light lasted. 

Still, through all the din, the nightingales sang on. 

No one heeded them. 

The clamour and the clang, the hissing forgo, and the 
grating saw, drowned thofl! voices. 

Sadly they looked dtrtvn upon the growing city, and 
said: 

“ Wo would fain cheer the hearts of those toiling men, 
but they will not pause from their work to listen.” 

“Let us have patience,” said the little brown nightingale. 
“These men are busy. When they have finished their work, 
and dwell peaceably in the town they are making, they will 
linger in its quiet streets to listen to our music, and their 
hearts will bo glad.” 

So the nightingales obeyed the voice of their brother, 
and sang on patiently, ever waiting, waiting till the toil 
should be over and the noise of the tools should cease. 

And now the city is built. But none \ho less does the 
sweat pour from the brow, and the clang and the clamour 
rise into the troubled air. 

“The day is filled with the sounds of labour. We no 
longer hear our own songs. Let us depart,” said the night¬ 
ingales. “ These sons of men will never turn away their 
eyes from bgliulding the works of their hands, or bund their 
cars to listen to aught save the noise of their own tools.” 

“Stay,” said the kindly bird; “the city is young, and 
the wants of man are many. Wait a little while, yet a little 
while, and these will bo satisfied; then our notes will reach 
them in their rest, and their hearts will bo glad.” 

So the nightingales waited, and sang on patiently. 

But now war sprang up among them; one part of the 
city rose against the other part; man fought with man, 
brother against brother; and cries of fury and groans of 
anguish mingled with the unheeded music of the woods. 
The tools of peace were cast aside; but men grasped the 
noisier tools of strife, and the clang aud the clamour rose 
into the troubled air. 

Peace once more 1 And the bells in one half of the city 
tolled for the dead, while in -the other they rang out merrily 
for the victory. 

Still they do not listen,” sighed the patient nightin¬ 
gales. 

“ Ah, leave them alone to bury their slain,” said the 
kindly one, “ and their saddened hearts shall turn to our 
music for solace.” 

So the nightingales sang on. 

But the living forgot the dead. And one amongst them 
found gold; and his follows crowded around him and grasped 
their tools, labouring painfully in the hard ground. And 
the sweat poured from the brow, and again the clang and 
the clamour rose into the troubled air. 

Nevertheless among the sons of men there were one or 
two who listened in the woods, and thought the music there 
whispered cf a better world. So they spoke of it to their 
brothers; but these answered, “ I do not hear it;” or others 
said, “I have no time to listen;” or, “I hear it; but what 
then? it is nothing.” 

“ Lot us inquire,” said a wise one among them; “ let 
us send some of our brothers into the woods to listen; and 
when they come back, they shall tell us of the matter.” 

V This is no time,” said the other, “ for men to cast aside 
their tools, and go into the woods to listen to idle music. 
But there is the c.at and the dog, the cock, the goose, and 
the pig,—they have nothing to do ; let them go; and when 
they return, they shall interpret to us the matter.” 

So they chose out the creatures to go. 
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A oOok,who thought woll of himself; a pig, who was 
counted wise in his generation because he was fatter than 
his fellows; a goose, who was reckoned a wit because she 
hissed at every thing; a drake, called thff eloquent,—^for he 
quacked much, and people noticed not that ho over said 
the same thing; a dog, who was learned,—for he bayed at 
the moon; and a cat, who loved quiet, fmd would say what¬ 
ever the rest said. 

So these went into the woods to listen; and the nightin¬ 
gales heeded them not, but sang on as before; for they 
sing alike to the wise and to the unwise, to him that hath 
understanding and to him that lacketh. 

The summer air was filled with piusic, and it ceased not 
for the clamorous bark or odious httcklo of the strange crea¬ 
tures that had come to listen. 

When they returned to the city, men wore too busy to 
hearken much to them ; but they appointed certain from, 
among them to receive the report of the ereaturos. 

All, it would bo lung to tell all the spooebes they made, 
and how the men of the city were sorely puzzled; for each 
animal interpreted the nightingale in his own note. 

“ It is precisely this,” said the dog, barking furiously. 

“ Wo can understand that,” said all the other dogs, well 
pleased; “ and we need not put ourselves out of the way 
to listen to this music, for wo can make it ourselves.” 

“ Exactly so, my friends,” said the satisfied dog. 

“ Not so,” exclaimed the cock; “the music is far more 
noble than the dog affirms it to be. It is entirely beyond 
his compass; but I can give you the true notes.” 

With that he crowed lustily. 

All the other ooeks were delighted. 

“ That is it,” they cried; "we have the true notes; we 
can all do that; we need not listen in the woods.” 

And next the pig rose up gravely. Now the cock was 
considered rather flighty and quarrelsome, and was there¬ 
fore not so much heeded; but the pig, being sleek and re¬ 
spectable, was greatly regarded and reverenced. But hav¬ 
ing risen, he seemed to have nothing to say, for ho merely 
grunted and sat down again. Nevertheless he looked so 
sleek and well-to-do, that all his kin were satisfied, and 
eried out, “ lie’s right; that’s it exaetly.” ■ And many 
among the children of men inclined to follow the pig, be¬ 
cause he was grave and respectable, and had most of the fat 
tilings. Meanwhile the drake ran up and down among them 
all quacking loudly; and as most noise gains most friends, 
ho had more partisans than the rest. 

The goose hissed contemptuously at the whole matter. 

“ For her part,” she said, “ she did not believe in any of 
it; she had certainly hoard something out there among the 
trees, but since she had seen nothing, she was inclined to 
think it was all imagination.” 

Now the cat had stood aloof in all the meekness of philo- 
sophy; but being called on to give his opinion, ho decided 
there was truth in all the .animals: “ The song of the night¬ 
ingale being modo up of the bark of the dog, the grunt of 
the pig, the crow of the cock, and the never-failing quack of 
his eloquent friend the drake.” The goose still hissed, but 
was in the minority; for they all liked to believe in their 
own notes, and the oat’s speech being a speech of expediency 
meant to soften all parties, found favour with many. 

• However, the few who had listened to the music them¬ 
selves silently condemned those accounts of it, and do- 
olared^ among themselves there were none of those gross 
ones in the nightingale’s song. It would be long to tell 
the strife. that arose among the creatures os each one set 
himself up as a teacher. But little the people heeded; for 
still tlm toil and the work went on, and the sweat poured 
from the brow, and the clang and the clamour rose in the 
troubled air. 

^d once more the nightingales communed together, and 
said, “ 

Let us^ leave the haunts of man; and fly to some dis- 
tant and (}uiet land| whoro tha din of tboir livos shall never 
reach us." 


But the pitiful one, who hod often in the calm night 
brooded over the restless city, and marked the toilwom 
sleepers and the weary watohers, and amongst and with 
them all the peaceful angel-faces of little children, loved the 
busy place, if only for their sakes, and pleaded yet again. 

“Not so, brothers," said he; “let us not forsake the 
habitation of men because the toiling day gives them no 
time to listen to the music of our voices. At night, in sleep, 
their faces are turned towards heaven. Let us not despair, 
but respect their labour, and bo silent while the light lingers; 
but when the soft and silent night breathes its calm upon 
the earth, let our song fill the darkness with melody, and 
sink into their hearts with gladness.” 

The astonished birds with happy voice assented. 

And now, when the weary man, in sleep toil-haunted, 
wipes the sweat from his dreamy brow, and the clang and 
the clamour havo ceased and the troubled air is still, music 
breathes from the woods, and tho nightingales fill the sum¬ 
mer night with song. 

The sick man on his bed of pain leans on hie roetloes 
pillow to listen. Anxious watchers turn pale faces towards 
the darkness to catch more clearly the thrilling notes. And 
many a worker by tho midnight lamp rises from his toil, 
and lets tho summer air blow on his fevered brow; for tho 
music is in it and comes with it„and as ho drinks in tho air- 
tlirilling sound, he thanks God for its beauty and its mes¬ 
sage of peace. 


SONNET. 

By WESTLAND MARSTON. 


’Twas half a life since, and tho Christmas sun 
That laved the leafless grove had ebbed away 
To tho last fiery wave: the air was dun. 

Clouds gathered, burst, and earth all snow-wound lay. 
From the hearth’s glow unto the beaten pane 
A maiden stopp’d ; when, sudden, one drew rein. 

And cried, “ I come!” Ho deemed her bridal wreath 
To twine of new-ye.ar snowdrops. When above 
The mould they peered, she placid slept beneath— 
Boast not thy triumph, Death! she passed—not love. 
Still the same rider on a track doth fare 
By Time’s stern winter frozen—blanch’d and bare; 
And still beyond tho track he sees .a home. 

And wlihspers, as he journeys, “Love, 1 come!” 



[Second Paper.] 

Ik a previous paper wo drew attention to the prineiples in¬ 
volved in tho management of plant-cases; and wo gave a 
few hints as to their general construction, so as to soouro 
an effective display at the least possible cost, and insure 
successful cultivation of the plants. 

• We shall now enumerate a few of the plans that may bo 
adopted in extension of tho idea of a Wardian case, in the 
hope of stimulating many of our readers to beguile their 
winter leisure, either in the construction of such things, or 
at least in the fiirnishing of them after tho zinc-worker or 
other artisan has accomplished his work. 

IVhen once an ingenious taste is exercised, there is no 
end to the variety of forms that may be given to those beau¬ 
tiful plant-casps. Grecian vases may be fitted with simple 
bell-glasses, or built over with zinc frames and plate-glass 
in paceful rectangular proportions; one side being always 
made so as to open as a door, and provision for drainage 
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being made below. Terra-cotta vases are also applicable 
in the same way; and if a nuniber of such dome- shaped con- 
trivanocB arc grouped above and below, a large rectangular 
case, a splendid scene may bo prodneed, and an elegant re¬ 
creation provided, at an outlay very trifling compared with 
the Tcsplt attained. But why should those who desire to 
adorn their town dwellings with such oontrlvanons as War¬ 
dian CMOS slop short lit the construction of a hoi or the 
furnishing of a vase? Wliy should not tlio lower window- 
sash give plaice to a conservatory fitting into the window 
itself, and projecting into the interior of tlin room in a few 
bold curves of sine framework and glass? Here is afield 
for ingenuity ; lierc is the Crystal I’alaco and Winter-Garden 
brought to the fircsido at once, and the' room beautiful be¬ 
yond oonooption by a judicious grouping and selection of 
plants. 

To construct a ooiiservatoiy on this scalo would bo com¬ 
paratively ineipemsive. An amateur who could use car¬ 
penters’ tools with a litth; skill would easily jilan and exe¬ 
cute such a work at 1c.sk cost than ho could purcha.se a good- 
sized Wardian case ; and as the framework might be formed 
wholly of wood, there would ho no terrible problem to solve 
in its construction. 'J'ho modus opernndi wonhl include, 
first, the removal of the lower s.ash; or th.al might be loft 
untouched, and the whole of the construction placed hcforc 
it, the sash heingu.sc.il to form one side of the cmiscrvaloiy. 
If the sash were removed, one sheet of jihitc-glass ought to 
take its place. A dejith of from four to six inches wcmhl 
be suflicient for the projection on the side next the room, 
and that of course would he the hroadth from liack to front 
of the conservatory. On each side of the rvindow the ue- 
oea.savy woodwork would be fixed; and along the Ikcsu of 
the proposed conservatory a snilahic trough for the soil 
would he required. Then the giasswork witliin, on the side 
next the room,—the central portion forming .a door for ai’ccss 
to the plants, and a roof on a liinge, with ,a jieiToratod ven¬ 
tilator, to be closed or opened as retpiircd,—uoiild complete 
the structure. Thcri! w'oukl be .auijde room for design in 
the formation of such con.scrvatoric.s'. The inner side need 
not bo a mere flat framev/ork, hnt might be made up of 
simple and symmetrical cnrvc.s, so a.s to “Imw" into tlio 
room in the same way as abaf-rvindow “ Iiow.s” lo-wards the 
street; and a bay-window would he the best of .situations 
in which to form a conservatory of (his kind. 

In the planting of sneh slnieturcs great judgment i.s 
ncco.ssary. There must lie good drainage, to prcve.nt any 
accumulation of stagnant moi.sfuio; tlie soil must be of a 
proper kind; and for beanty of effect, it is- as rvcll to diver- 
sify the surface, citber by me.aus of a little rocliwork or a ce.n- 
tral hillock covered with some kind of creeping verdure, ’fhe 
abliors a flat surface as mucli as nature abhors a vacuum. 
Any soft-brained lover of toys can stick ferns into a pan of 
mould ; but it is for tliu enthusiastic lover of floral beauty to 
set ofl his collection hj' means of pleasing lines and con¬ 
trasts. Let us consider first the ordinary fern-,shade, whicli 
is the cheapest form of Wardian case, and, properlj' managed, 
one of the most elegant. First lay a siratum of cinders one 
inch deep; then fill up with a compost .of llhry peat, leaf- 
mould, and silvqr-sand, not pounded and sifted, but well 
broken with the hand, and the ingredients incorporated to- 
gfethet without sifting or reducing the whole to dust. Lot 
the soil rise above the edge of tho pan a few inelics into a 
gentle mound, and in the centre place a fbw blocks of dart 
stone; but no shells, no Druidical tablets; no gingerbread 
Of any kind. Then surface the soil with common mosses 
from tho woods, ot With Some of tho elegant lycopodiums 
which the florists supply for tho purpose; and flnsilly, plant 
the ferns some little distance apart, to prevent crowding, 
fl'ho grand climalt is tho -watering. Wlien tho soil is pro¬ 
perly wetted; it will boar to bo handled without soiling tho 
fingers; but the established plan is to SOak it into a paste, 
BO that to touch it would bo very unpleasant indeed, '^ho 
can -wonder that there has boon so little imprd-yemeht in 
this kind of gardening while folks havo been taught to 


drench the soil and enclose tho damp exhalations tmti idso 
from it ? In selecting ferns for cases, it is nccessaty to know 
first to what height they will subsoqUontljr attaiil; so that 
tlioro shall be no necessity for removing them if thejt 
to dimensions beyond tho capacity of the case. - Of coOrse 
tho tallest kinds should be placed towards tho centre; and 
those of smaller gro-Ofth around them. On dull days the 
glass should bo lifted oif, and wiped clean and rojilaced, and 
the collection should havo full exposure to daylight Without 
sun: hence a nortli wiiidow is the best for a collection of 
ferns. Proceed in a sftnilar way in tho planting of your 
window, and you may fairly oxpoot success. 

In a built case of any ilze it Is hot noocssary to oonfino 
the selection to ferns. If the coutro iS built up into a hollow 
hillock,—a thing easily aoeompHshod if an empty flower¬ 
pot is placed there ns a support for tho mould,—a flowering 
plant in n pot may ho inserted, and its plaeo supplied with 
another wiicn its bloom is over. The pot itself can easily 
he hidden by means of lyoopods, or even a little fresh mo.ss 
tucked comfortahlj'into tho spaco around the summit. Then 
ferns and flowering plants niight bo judiciously grouped 
about the .soil. Mosembrj'anthomums, calceolarias, fuchsias, 
penstumons, gloxinias, pansies, auriculas, primulas, and 
many others that arc partial to moisture, would make a 
lovely diversity of form and colour; and tho centre would of 
course he occupied with some fine specimen plant,—a rose, 
a pelargonium, or, indeed, anj' bold and large-sized plant 
3 'ou might happen to havo in flower; and as soon as its 
glory hegaii to wane you could lift it out and replace, it by 
another. 

But w-hen wc como to the real conservatory, i.ho ory.stal 
palace whieli occupies the whole of the lower half of the win¬ 
dow, we have a largo field before us. It ought to ho gay, and 
oidy- a few ferus .should have admittaiieo to give tho gr.ace of 
their emerald fronds to the bright colours of the. (lowering 
plaids ; but, aci-ordiiig to the height of the struoture, some 
I'eiv g-raci-ful things should ho adapted to run or climb to the 
to]). I f sneh a work iverc cmnmcnocd in autumn or winter, 
some crocuses, .snowdrops, h^-.acinths, and tiilip.s might be 
planted, and a few ferns for immediate effect. Early in s])ring 
the bullis would come into bloom; then any of the choice 
amimds might follow, and strong ])lants of Mauraidya liar- 
ch.iyana, pas.sinn-flowcr, and tropacolum, niight bo planted, 
to climb up wHhju anil make a gay scone in autumn. Tho 
garden and gi-conhou.se would supply an abundance of pretty 
tliing-.s ; and in the absence of such a .source of siippljq a 
inimher of pretty favourites niight bo pnreliascd of llie 
flori.sts for a few shillings. But there is nnolhcr department 
of floriciilturn highly suited to such ^inall consorvatorie.s, 
and that is, the growth of British wildings, of which our 
own hedgerows .and conniions supply hundreds of lovely 
kinds, m.any of them highly suitable. In Hustle Adornments 
for Jlomns of JV/sfp,.thiB department of domestic floriculture 
is very fiillj' treated, 'f’lio author recommends for AVardian 
cases of all kinds, -whether with ferns of gay flowcring-jilants; 
tho common ivy, tho primrose, wood oxali.s, marsh penny¬ 
wort, tho lovely brooklinc, .gormandor, speedwell, hound’*- 
tongue, pimpernel, the minute dro.sera, and many other of 
tho wayside favourites that give interest to country rambles. 
Afo are, however, cautioned against tiie adoption of hard¬ 
wood plants, such as heather; and some few horbacoons 
plants, such as the harebell, and some others of dry texture, 
are specified as unsuitable. 

But tins part of tho subject would detnand tho space of 
at least an article to do it justice, and we shall hereafter fo- 
tnrn to it, and give some specific instructions as to the Se¬ 
lection of ferns and flowering-plants for cases and wihdoW- 
con.serv.atorios. In the mean time our friends may vOry thO 
monotony of tho dark days and long evenings in tho con¬ 
struction of crystal palacoS for the home, of course bearing 
in mind what lias been advanced above as to tho necessity 
for drainage and ventilation. Soot and dust and all defile¬ 
ments are to be excluded; and that may be acoomplished 
without stifling and starving and emaciating tho vegetar 
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tion. Mt, •boVO all things, lot yonr structures bo artistic; 
study grace in simple Outlines and good proportions, and 
secure oriiaihont Without the saorifleo of scientific accuracy 
in the gftierdl arrangements. 

BLOOMING CfF AQUATIC PIlAN^ 1 n AQUABIA. 

To the JStiitore qf the Na^i^al 

■VVHnti I turn to any work on the AjflStiuiili 1 find frequent 
referenee to the blooming of aquatic riltblls, which tiro always 
spoken of as if they bloomed as frCeftHii titb tank as they do 


referenee to the blooming of aquatic plsnls, which are always 
spoken of as if they bloomed as frCeljHh tnb tank as they do 
in tlloir native rivers. But I havis nSa tin Squariupi sohie 
time, aud have had it well Stocked ^^Itii plants jdtftiiliaseil bf 
Mr. Hall and of other rospootabW afeiilors, but I never ybt 
had the gratification of beholding a Single blossom bf any 
kind. Are there any examples of attractivb pants, or father 
attractive flowers, to bo found in the number Of those used 
in the culture of these “ water-gardens,” as a writer on the 
subject lately called them ? If there are any, would it not 
bo worth any trouble it might occasion to induce Such to 
ripen their seeds in the tank, so that aiU.'itours coUld have, 
the pleasure of raising seedling aquatics. 1 am sure such a 
recreation would be as instructive and entertaining as it 
would be novel, and would justify the term “ water-garden,” 
as applied to the aquarium. Tho noble Gladiole and tho 
Water-Plantain, for iiistanoo, would bo fine things to raise 
from seed, could one procure seed indeed, which I suspect 
to ho quite out of tho question. I have an opinion that 
mould is essential for tho growth of water-plants in an aqua¬ 
rium, since all riVcr-plants make root in a deep bed of soil. 

I am delighted with the designs aud suggestions given 
in “Tho Homo.” May tho Nationai. speedily become a 
“ household word,” and a “ household god.” Aquakiuh. 

[“ Aquarius” is evidently quite a heginnci-. Among tho 
showy plants for the aquarium, we may name the heaiiti- 
ful Water-Buttcrcup (Ilanunctdus Aquatalia), which flowcr.s 
freely in tho tank, if brought from tho stream just as its 
blooms begin to expand. It should not bo rooted, because 
it is too coarse a plant for a permanent ornament; but if a 
wcll-wa.shcd bunch is thrown in, it will arrange itself and 
give groat gi'aoo to tho collection as long a.s it continues to 
cover the surface with its lovely white and yellow flowers. 
The Flowcring-Ilush is another; hut that must have root, 
and he kept in its position by moans of a few stones placed 
around its base. I'lie Water-Plantain is a noble thing, and 
is highly valued as an ornament. If its root is well covered 
with pebbles, it docs vc.j'y well without a particle of mould. 
Wo liavo bloomed it over and over again in that way, .and 
last year saved seed ; and shall ho very glad to send “ Aqu.a- 
rius" a pinch, if ho will forward a stamped and directed en¬ 
velope. Indeed, as far as we can eke out the seed, wo will 
gladly post a little to any correspondents who wish for it. 

Then tho Water-Soldier and tho Frog-Bit are quite or¬ 
namental when blooming, as, ludt:ed, they arc at all times; 
hut tho Water-Soldier is very shy of its blossoms in the 
tank, though the Frog-Bit blooms abundantly and in as 
groat perfootiou as in its native streains. 

Many of tho ordinary Oquarium-plants have iiioonspi- 
cuoUs blossoms, as, for instance, tlio now Water-Weed, or 
Anndiaria Alainaatrum, tho Star-Wort, Lomna, and others; 
and as they ore only to be seen distinctly by help of a lens, 
they arc only attractive to tho student. All these and many 
more wo have bloomed again and again in tanks without 
any special treatment; and wo can assure “Aquarius” that 
there is sbinething more than a more passing pleasure in 
obtaining such results. As to tho mould, lot every aquarian 
discard it except for special purposes. All the ordinary 
river-plants do just as well in a thin la 3 'er of pebbles, and 
niahy even without a bed of any kind, if merely thrown in 
and loft^to take their chance. Tho less muddy and soluble 
inattbr in tho tank, thp more surely will it keep bright and 
pure for a length of time. With mould there is ahvays a 
rapid ^owth of conforvoids, and mubh liability to turbidity. 

SmuLEV Hibuebd.], 


TALL’S TELESCOPIO BLINIT-BOLLEE. 

Amono the chtap Slid hsefnl domestic novelties of the day 
may bg mentionoa SB ll^oiiibusly constructed blind-rolleri 
formed tm the principle ra ft telescope; licnoo its natiic. 

TM< ^ler is so siin|jl8j that it may be readily adjusted 
t8 ah? Wlhdbw, and as quickly fixed, without the aid of a 
cafflfemet;, The invontibn consists In giving to the roller 
S tolijScbjiic, or expanding, action, whereby, within certain 
limits, it can bo ejt|iahded or contracted to any desired 
tHcltn. It thus beooiflos rtShbvablo at pleasure. 

The aocompanylHg ii^rbs represent tho roller and its 
aetlbri. Fig. lisa longitudinal section bf tho apparatus; 
Slid fig. 2 is a plaii of the same. 






The roller (sec fig. 2) consists of two pieces of thin metal 
tubing, A a'; a vmoden core, n, being introduced (nearly the 
entire length of tho metal tube) ivside. Along tho wooden 
core n runs a thin wooden rod, c, which is sown into one end 
of the blind, reprc.sented at n. Tho .slot or opening, e, is 
made in order that it may correspond in position with tho 
groove in the core, the blind, wlieii attached to tho roller, 
passing all along this open avenue. 

To insure the longitudinal groove of the core b alw,ays 
corresponding to tlai slot or ojiening, E, a aecond straight 
longitudinal groove i.s made in tho core, into which a small 
tongue-piece F (see fig. 1), part of tho longer tube A, is made 
to ])roject, therul)y acting as a stop. 

A sliort length of core, a, is attached to tho end of the 
longer tube a' ; and this sliort core being grooved on one 
side, it eorrespond.s with the opening E in its entire length. 
'J'lio flange, of tho roller ii, and the pulley i, may ho made 
eii.her of wood or metal, and glued, or otherwise secured, on 
the end of the roller. K ic are pins, and form the pivots on 
which the roller turns. 

Preparatory to the blind being attached to the roller, 
the rod c must he made fast to one end of tho blind (a needle 
and thread will acconiplisli this readily). It may then ho 
introduced into tho gi'oove on the core, the blind itself 
being guided along tho slot in tho tube. Tho disjointed 
tubes -must then ho closed up until tho required width of 
the window is attained. The pulley may ho used with an 
endless cord, in tho usual way; or a recoil spring maj' be 
employed, in which case a pulley, would heconio unne¬ 
cessary. 

Fig. 3 roprosouts one of tho hraokots for fixing tho 
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roller, which is very ingoiii- 
ouB. A is the body, on which 
are ali upper and lower pro¬ 
jecting arm or stop, » and c. 

It is also formed with a 
claw D and a lug E. Tfarougli 
this last the thumbsorew v 
passes, which aocures the 
bracket to the heading of 
tho window, o is the slot 
in whifh runs tho pivot a of 
tho roller. The fixing is so 
simple, that a minute suf¬ 
fices for tho purpose. 

When a(^'usting the 
bracket, lot the end of the 
upper arm she placed against 
tho under side 6f the top¬ 
heading of the window- 
frame. That arm must, of 
course, he made sufficiently 
long to admit of the roller 
working perfectly clear of 
tho heading above it. The lower arm of tho bracket, it 
should bp observed, acts as a stop to prevent the sash of 
the window, when hastily thrown up, from striking against 
and injuring the roller. 

There are two brackets, one adapted to the right and 
tho other to the left side of the window. These, of course, 
must he fixed in a straight line, so as to secure the evenness 
of tho blind. 


inSECT CUEIOSITIES. 

TUB OAlinEX BPllUili. 


Happt should that some bo which has a g.ardon attached to 
it! Its inhabitants may boast of possessing a never-ending, 
an inexhaustible source of delight. 

Tho cultivation of flowers is in itself a delectable pas¬ 
time, and yields perpetual atnusement to those who love a 
snooossion of Nature’s beauties. But when the garden is, 
in addition, visited by feathered songsters of all kinds— 
many ofwhom nest there—and by myriads of pretty insects, 
whose lives, habits, and various transformations are brought 
immediately under the eye, its value is enhaneed fourfold. 

Not long since, while indulging in the ])rivilcge hero 
hinted at, a glorious opportunity offered for watching the 
moTomenta of that beautifully-marked and sagacious creature 
—the Garden Spider (Ejieira Diadema). I had risen early, 
to enjoy tho pure autumnal morning air ; and on going into 
the garden, there was ipy little artificer busily at work con- 
Btrueting his ingenious palace of silk. I selected “ one" from 
at least a hundred others. 

Pew persons can boast of having seen the Garden Spider 
at the‘commencement of his oporations. They work either 
in the night or very early in tho morning. I contrived, how¬ 
ever, to see tho architect ore ho had entirely finished his out¬ 
works, and was indeed delighted at the wonderful sagacity 
of his calculations. Ho planned, and executed, at the same 
time. lH»ro was no guess-work; every thing was done on 
mathemancal principles of exactness. 

His roMS, ladders, and scaffold, being adjusted and fixed, 
and their length thoroughly tested, the next stop was to 
proceed with tho internal.arrangements. These consisted 
of a series of oon'centric circles, in the formation of which 
tho most consummate art was manifested. There was no 
Bcamping of tho work, no undue haste to got the job done, 
—all was methodical and business-like. It was worthy an 
extra hour’s patience to note how the little creature laboured 
with one of its pectinated claws to stretch tho linesj as it 
proceeded to thoir extreme limit; fastening every joint as 
it went on with minute globules of viscid gum. The radii 


of the circles, too, how artis¬ 
tically and precisely drawn I 
. The House Spider’s net, 
or weh, is. composod- of one 
kind of silk only. Thh Gar¬ 
den Spider uses two kinds of 
silk in his operations. That 
which is employed in con¬ 
structing the radii, is not of 
-an adhesive nature; but the 
reverse is the case with tho 
silk used for the concentric 
circles; consequently it is 
by these last that the prey 
is secured. 

To watch the completion 
of this very beautiful piece of 
architecture, devised and ac¬ 
complished in little more 
than an hour, was on infinite 
treat. Leaving the workman 
to carefully examine the de¬ 
tails, and to enjoy his break¬ 
fast, for which he seemed amply prepared, I went indoors to 
set him an example. 

,Oii paying him a second visit, he waB seen comfortably 
and boldly stretched out on tlio centre of his mansion, head 
downwards. Ho had not brenkfaBtcd, but was evidently ex¬ 
pecting company. Having witnessed hiB gigantic labours, 
a thought suggested itself that I should assist in providing 
the company. 

Accordingly, a wasp -whicli found its way in at the win¬ 
dow was struck down. Ticking it up with tlie end of a pair 
of partially-closed scissors, I took my position in front of 
the web. The eyes of spiders, it would appear, are so con¬ 
structed as not to readily discern large objects, unless when 
in motion. My presence, therefore, was quite unheeded. I 
had frequently noticed this curious fact on former occasions. 

Presenting tho wasp at the end of the scissors, his ma¬ 
jesty first regarded it with fear; then with a feeling ofhungi-y 
delight. Ills first impression was to run away from it, 
which he did. But as it was not quite dead, and was sti-ug- 
gling, ho evidently feared it might break away, and so es- 
caiie altogether. Returning, therefore, he surveyed his prey 
as if doubtful how to mariag;e him, for he unmistakably 
dreaded Ills sting. 

Herein was seen tho sagacity, instinct, or reason, of our 
hero. Placing one toe on the head, and another on tho lower 
part of tho wasp’s body,—avoiding the sting in the most 
masterly manner,—in this strotched-out position he turned 
several summersets with him, and fairly doubled him up in 
his web, encasing him so firmly in hiB toils of now-spun silk 
that his death was immediate. He then dragged him up to 
a snug little apartment overarched by ivy, and there ho 
sucked the juices of his body. 

In tho course of sundry other experiments with this same 
spider, I coaxed him to come down, over and over again, to 
socuro other prey in the form of flies, &c., which 1 presented 
with the naked finger and thiunh. He seized them greedily, 
spun rapidly round thorn to ontomb them in his toils, and 
on every occasion returned immediately to his apartment 
to continue his feast oii the savoury wasp. 

On a further oontinuanoo of my eii^riments, the net 
became damaged; aud os I had amply satisfied my curiosity 
by witnessing tho marvellous ingenuity and extraordinary 
instincts of this very beautiful little creature, 1 left it to 
enjoy its repast in peace. The damaged net was forsaken, 
a new one was constructed hard by in the course of a few 
ffours, and there at his case sat my hero of the morning 
ready to receive frqsh company as they dropped in. 

WitUAM Kidd. 

Solution of the Charade hy T, K. Hebvey, in ow la*t Number. 

Bookworm. 
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ARREST OF A ROYALIST PEASANT IN LA VENDiE. 
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AEEEST OF A EOYALIST PEASANT IN LA 
VENDEE. 

By F. GOODALL, A.R.A. 


The design from wliich our cut is taken is one of tho best 
that Mr. Goodall has produced. There is less in it of quaint 
comfortable humour than wo usually find in tho artist’s 
works; though tho anti-toototal oountenaneo of tho soldier 
on the peasant’s right hand is quite “ a hit” in Goodall’s 
stylo. But tho grave and storn story is told with force and 
earnestness. It is seen at a glance. The peasant of La 
Vendee is an untutored enthusiast, to whom a political 
principle is a religious faith. In his humble homo ho is 
suddenly seised by tho soldiers of tho Eopuhlic. Ho is 
taken “ all abackhis wife is stricken with dismay and 
grief, and gives way to an imjmiso of entreaty for his 
relo.ase, of course vainly. Tho men of bayonets proceed 
mechanically in tho enjoyment of their apjjointed duty— 
prisoner-making. But in tho sinewy manly figure, tho 
rough yet picturesque, and oven dignified hc.ad of tlie cap¬ 
tive, we see a spirit which raises tho peasant in his simple 
faith above the mercenaries of party. Tlio design has all 
Goodair.s individu.al character, with a higher expression; 
his ])ow'or of producing which has not hitherto obtained all 
tho recognition it deserves. 


ALUMINIUM. 


'I'liE faci. th.at tho 7n,ajority of persons are nt jircsent famili.ar 
witli a metal which a short time since w.as only to bo looked 
upon as a very rare chemical prmluot is the best proof we 
can have of the great progress our age has made in inscful 
discoveries, while it at the same time licars ample testi¬ 
mony to tho very high degi'eo of perfection which has been 
attained in chcmie.al investigations. This met.al is Alu¬ 
minum, or, as it is also called, Aluminium. Sir Humphrey 
Davy attempted to resolve alumina into its constituent 
elements as ho load done with .soda and potash, but he did 
not .succeed Bo as to h.avo been enabled to determine the 
mature, of its metallic element, or aluminium. Wochler, the 
well-known German chemist, was the first to obtain this 
substance in suhicient quantity so .as to di'scribo the proper¬ 
ties of tliis heretofore unknown metal. It may also he added 
that many of the ])ropertics, the discovery of which have 
heeii attributed to Dcvillc, liad Iicen already laid heforo tlic 
piddic Iiy Woollier. Chemists h.avo constantly dc,sired to 
produce aluminium at a moderate price, in consequence of 
its possessing many very valuable qualities, and among 
otliers may he mentioned its superiority over gold in not 
lioitig oxidised oven under certain clicmical conditions 
wlioro tlio precious metal would bo so; in tho advantage it 
lias over silver in its behaviour with nitric acid and sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen, while it admits of being drawn out to 
as groat adegroo of fineness as either silver or copper, and 
can also bo laminated with as groat facility as oitlior tin or 
silupr. From possessing those properties, it naturally ho- 
oame a groat object to place within tlio roach of coiiimeroe 
so valuable an article, and which tnight ho applied to so 
many useful purposes in tho arts and manufactures, but 
which, at tho period when investigations were commenced, 
was, in oonsequenco of its exorbitant price, a perfectly use¬ 
less siibstahco in an industrial point of viow. 

Tho manner adopted to obtain tH5s metal may be briefly 
stated to consist in decomposing chloride of alqminium by 
means ofsodiqm, wlion nluniinium is'thc result of the opera¬ 
tion. Now the preparation of chloride of aluminium and of 
sodium was attended with many difficulties, and even so 
much so that less than two years ago this latter metal was 
worth 1000 francs tho kilogranunc, equal to about 201. per 


pound; while chloride of aluminium was a chemical curiosity 
not by any means common oven iti the laboratory. Such 
being the ease, and those two substances being absolutely 
iiidispensahlo to the production of aluminium, it naturally 
gave to this raotal a very high value; one pound of it being 
worth about 4001. From this it will be seen that could tho 
difficulty of producing tho substances mentioned above be 
got rid of, aluminium would be very materially lessened in 
price. Now this appears to have boon effected by Messrs. 
Eousseau, Dcvillc, and Morin, who have recently laid before 
tho Academy of Sciences of Paris a paper, in which it is 
stated that instead Of submitting alumina and charcoal to 
tho action of chlorine, they employ a mixture composed of 
alumina, sea-salt, and cliarcoal, aiid expose this to tho action 
of tho smno clement; by tin’s means they obtain a doul>lo 
oliloride of aluminium and sodium, volatilo and liquofiahle, 
which flows like watcir, but becomes solid wlien cold. By 
this mode of operating, and together witli a ’few modifioa- 
tioirs of the actual method, they state that aluminium can 
bo obtained for 100 francs the kilogramme,, or about 21. per 
pound: this metal is obtained in plates, glol)ules, or in powder; 
and the ease and facility wilhwhicli tlio operation is oaTried 
on is said to astonish all tIio.so who witness it for the first 
time, and .aro familiar with the difficulties of the old method. 
From tlieso facts, aluminium promises soon to lose its eh,a- 
r.sctcr as a oliemioal product, and to play the more useful 
part of an article ofiri.aimfacturo. Tlio iibxt and most recent 
pajicr upon tho subject of aluminium is one by M. Dclvay, 
and whicli treats of the alloys of this metal. M. Dolv.ay, 
.after premising that aluminium enters into combination with 
various metal.s, and tliat this is generally .'iccompanied with 
disengagement of light and licat, proceeds to state the result 
of his iiivc.stigatious upon this interesting subject. 

It appears lliat an alloy composed of 90 parts of copper 
and 10 oLalnniiiiium possesses greater hardness than bronze, 
and can be e.asily worked wiien hot. Alloys may also be 
olitaincd of various degrees of liardiicss in proportion a» the 
aluminium is increased, but which become brittle if carried 
bcyoiid.a very limited point as respects both gold and cop- 
per. Aluminium is stated to bo rendered more brilliant and 
a little less liard, while it at the s.amo time preserves its 
malleability when alloyed witli a small proportion of zinc, 
tin, silver, and platinum. Iron and copper, if present in 
small quantities, liave not a very bad effect; thus alumi¬ 
nium is .st.atod to preserve, its malleability even when 7 or 8 
per cent of iron is present. 'This is not, liowovcr, what has 
been found liy other chemists; for Messrs. Tessler say that 
5 per cent of iron renders aluminium almost impossible to 
worlc; as to wlileli st.atcmcnt is correct must be left to those 
praiitieally aeiiuaiuted witli tlie subject to decide. M, Del- 
vay states that the most interesting alloy is that of aluminium 
and zinc, wliieli is stated to bo a little harder than the metal 
itself, but at the same time very malloablo. If aluminium 
contains 10 per cent of copper, its raallcahility is not lost 
but is diminished; wliilc if this iiroportion lie increased, it 
becomes brittle and remains white as long a.s the copper does 
not exceed 80 per cent; if, however, it is increased to 8.') per 
cent, it becomes more so. An alloy composed of .'i p.arts 
of silver and 97 of alumiiiiuin is stated to possess a fine 
colour, and not to be affootod by sulphurotled hydrogen. By 
forming an alloy composed of 1 part of altiniininin ami I part 
of silver, a substance is obtained wliieii is ns laard a,s ordi¬ 
nary bronze. An alloy composed of 99 of gold and 1 of alumi¬ 
nium is very hard, hut l.s mallealile, and is of tlie colour of 
green gold; with 10 of aluminium instead ofl, the alloy be¬ 
comes crystalline, and in oonsequenco brittlo. A small 
quantity of sodium produces an alloy wliieli decomposed 
cold water witli great facility. At the end of tho 
M. Dclvay laid before tho Academy several specimens of 
alloys of aluminium witli antimony, bismuth, and cadmium; 
but nothing was stated concerning tlieir several properties, 
as tho experiments had not been carried far enough to 
enable lirm to assert any thing with respect to them with 
certainty. 
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THE BROOK. ! 

Bt the AUTHOE of “ ME. ABLE.” 

In Fivs CuAPTXBS.—C bap. III. 

The fog of the night before was still heavy over every thing 
when the Woods sat down to their early breakfast. But tho 
fire burnt brightly, flashing upon the dainty china and cri»n- 
son hangings of the little room. There was a groat deal of 
red about the room, not because it looked cheery, but be¬ 
cause it served to set off tho statuettes and nick-nacks of 
various descriptions with which it was Mr. Wood’s pleasure , 
to overfill his house. i 

"Good gracious, Linda, shut tho window. Wliat arc 
you doing?” Miss Wood exclaimed. 

" Only picking this rose; it looked in so pitifully, aunt,” 
Linda answered, and put tho solitary rose into a tiny vase. 
She was but a pale pitiful-looking rose herself this morning. 

“ Ma’am, miss, have you heard ? Isn’t it dreadful ? He 
hero only yesterday, and now—” 

“ Mary, what are you talking of?” Miss Wood stonily 
demanded of tho servant-girl, who had come in looking 
horror-stricken. 

“ Why he was found dead—^murdered or something—the 
post-woman just told me. She’s frighted me out of my wits. 
He, such a fine gentleman, and alive only yesterday. I 
shall never bo able to go by the brook again.” 

"Who's dead? Speak, girl!” Miss Wood griped her 
aim. Linc^a sank back in her chair, and listened with ! 
closed eyes. 

“ 0, ma’am, you hurt my arm 1 and I’m so fluttered. 
Some say ho murdered or drowned himself; but some thinks 
he’s boon murdered, and—0 my arm! Who?—why Mr, 
Salford, the young squire.” I 

“Nonsense, girl; don’t bring your idle stories here.” 

“It’s true, ma’am. This morning Jim Robinson was 
going to his work, and as he passed by the brook (he don’t 
ordinary go that way) there ho sees the squire lying with 
hie head under water, and a hole in his throat. It’s true, 
sii’; tho whole village is astir.” 

“Leave the room,” Mr. Wood said. " Ann, look to this 
child ; I’ll go and see what is true of this horrible story.” 

“Linda, this man’s death will be laid to your door. 
Dear, dear, what shall we do? There will be such talk, and 
wo shall be ruined ; you’ll lose all your teaching. Why, the 
girl don’t hear. Well, I’m glad she’s got some feeling. The 
young man may not be dead, after all.” 

Linda’s head was laid on the table; Miss Wood raised 
it; the face wore the livid hue of death. The aunt most 
energetically set to work to restore tho girl to eonseiousness, 
and soon succeeded. Linda’s will being at work, she wanted 
to hear more—all. 

Miss Wood had laid her down on tho hearth-rug; but she 
sat up when her father entered, and turned agonised eyes 
upon him. 

" Tho girl spoke true. Salford was found this morning 
as sho^ described. Dr. Minton talks about a fit—a seizure 
of a kind he has had once before, and says ho may then 
have fallen, face downward, into tho water, and been un¬ 
able to rise; but Dr. Minton is a friend of—bettor not 
mention names. There’s an ugly wound in Salford’s throat. 
A man working near hoard angry voices last evening; and a 
girl says she heard Salford threatcnq,d some time since by— 
ugh 1 it’s a shocking thing, a shocking thing. Ann, Linda 
has got ague, or something. Good Heaven! she shakes from 
head to foot; her lips are blue. Ann,” and tho poor man 
put his hand to his head and look bewildered, “ I heard my 
^rl’s name jiiot now mixed up in this—this horrible affair. 
Now, Ann, I—could—not—bear—that.” Mr. Wood sat down, 
looking little less ghostly than Linda. “Tell me that Linda, 
my fair sweet darling, has nothing to do with this—” 

“ Why, man, she didn’t murder young Salford. James, 
Janies, don’t bo a fool 1 What shall I do with two such 
babies on my hands ? This is all about it; Linda refused 
young Salford yesterday," 


“Eefusod young Salford,” Mr. Wood groaned; “and 
Calton—^I see. Heaven pity us 1 I have been a blind selfish 
sinnor.” 

“ Bless the man I I wish you would leave riddles and 
speak plain. You have certainly been very selfishly ne¬ 
glectful of our interests, wrapped up in your studies and 
gropings about. I’m glad you’ve come to know that at 
last.” 

“Ann, look at my poor cliild. What shall wo do with her? 
what shall we do?” 

“0, don’t be frightened. Girls often go off like this 
when thoy hoar any thing shocking all of a sudden. I dare 
say she’s sorry that she refused the poor young man. Well, 
she it cold. Fetch a blanket from upstairs, and put on some 
more coals; don’t lot that prying creature, Mary, come in.” 

Miss Wood closed tho blinds, and herself carried out tho 
untaSted breakfast, after she had taken a cup of tea and at¬ 
tempted to mako her niece swallow some of that boverago ; 
then she mounted guard over the roeumbent form which 
only showed life by the shiverings running through it. 

“ Scud for Dr. Minton. Shall I go for him ?” Mr. Wood 
said, 

“No; I won’t have any doctors; they’re a talking set: 
she’ll be all right presently.” Miss Wood tried to get some 
cordial between Linda’s olenchod teeth, and chafed her feet 
and hands savagely. 

Mr. Wood went away to shut himself up in his room; 
he could not boar to see his daughter’s .sufl'oring. Mis.s 
Wood sat by her, grimly knitting, tired of exertion, waiting 
for some change in her patient’s state; not very uneasy ; 
“ she was used to girls,” as she often said. 

So a few hours of that heavy morning went by in the 
little room of Rose Cottage. Linda now and then stirred 
and moaned; when she did so Miss Wood nodded signifi- 
eantly, .and muttered, “ She’ll do.” 

Presently a r.ap sounded at tho hall-door. Linda opened 
her eyes, and raised herself up to loan on her elbow. Miss 
Wood wont into tho hall, and closed the parlour-door behind 
her. 

It was Dr. Minton, liumcd and anxious. “ I must see 
Miss Linda,” he told the maid. 

“You cannot see her now, Dr. Minton; she’s engaged,” 
Miss Wood said. 

“ My business is important.” 

“ My niece cannot see you.” 

“ Excuse me, she must. It is best; if not, she will have 
le.ss friendly and considerate visitors.” 

Dr. Minton removed Miss Wood’s hand from the parlour- 
door, and entered. Linda had risen from the floor, and was 
sitting in a low chair, still shaking like one ague-stricken, 

“ Do not rise,” Dr. Minton said. “ Miss Wood, I must 
see your niece alone.” Very politely tho doctor handed 
Miss Wood to the door. 

Then ho took a seat close by Linda, apparently not 
noticing her extreme agitation, but said: “ I am Mr. Cal- 
ton’s friend; I act for him. An absurd suspicion has—” 

“ I know,” gasped Linda, , 

Dr. Minton laid his hand on hors. “ I say, advisedly, an 
absurd suspicion ; the gossiping of a prl who heard angry 
conversation between tho cousins a month since, of a 
ploughman who also overheard them talking yesterday,^nd 
who mot Mr. Calton coming from tho brook just at dark. 
This is all tho foundation on which this suspicion rests.” 
Dr. Minton’s calm voice and the firm pressure of his kind 
hand sceraed strangely to still the poor child’s agitation; 
she ceased to tremble so violently. “ Remember that I am 
Mr, Calton’s friend,” he pursued ; “ tell me aU that passed 
yesterday. I have not the slightest doubt, not the very 
slightest, that poor Salford was yesterday seized with a 
similar attack to one for which I attended him twelve 
months since; that he fell forward into the water, wound¬ 
ing himself with his knife as he did so, and was drowned. 
I want to prove this: Calton has enemies. Toll mo, ray 
good child, all you know of these two young men’s words 
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and actions yesterday. Mr. Calton is a generous noble 
fellow. 1 know that you can tell me nothing that shall be 
turned to his disadvantage, so speak freely." 

* With simple childish confidence Linda told every thing. 
She could remember exactly at what time each of the coushis 
had left her. 

Dr. Minton promised to see her again that ovoning, and 
left her. , 

Ho had to attend the inquest. After long discussion, no 
certain verdict was found. Search was made in the dismal 
brook-side meadows, in the stream itself, for the knife that 
had given that ugly wound on the young squire's throat. 
It could not be found; and Dr. Minton had no cheering 
nows for poor Linda that ovoning. Things looked more 
serious: it was whispered that Mr. Calton had just such a 
knife,—and it could not bo a common one,—as would inflict 
a wound of tho shapo and size of that on Salford's throat. 
Of this fresh rumour tho doctor said nothing to his poor 
little patient. Dr. Minton's two visits to tho cottage that 
day wore duly noted and commented upon by the village. 

Linda was abused as a heartless coquette who had oc¬ 
casioned tho death of tlie handsome young squire ; whether 
he had stabbed himself or boon stabbed by his cousin, his 
death was equally Linda Wood's fault; and if she now died 
of love for him it would servo her right. Poor Linda was 
not slow in accusing herself, remembering every little act 
of childish light-hearted coquetry against herself as a 
heinous crime. 

Dr. Minton sent her a sleeping-draught: he had been 
alarmed at the wild strained look of the face turned towards 
tho door when ho entered. In spite of this soothing potion, 
and of Dr. Minton's last words,—“Calton is anxious that I 
should cai'o for you,"—Linda's dreams presented her per¬ 
petually with two aspects of hoiTor :—Edward Salford laid 
on a table at the Crown, his black hair dripping back from 
his drowned face, a great gaping wound in his pale throat, 
—for of course feverish fancy drew exaggerated pictures ; 
and Mr. Calton a prisoner, aooused of murder—a victim to 
such foul accusations. 

That night snow began to fall; it covered over the 
brook-side meadows, and hindered farther search. Mr. Cal- 
ton's knife,—for to tho possession of a curious knife ho had 
fearlessly confessed,—was again and again compared with 
tho wound. It showed no symptom of having been used for 
less innocent purpose than tho pruning of a rose-bush; and 
he assorted that his cousin had possessed one exactly similar. 
It was forwarded to town by the Minsterton worthies, to bo 
subjected to the usual tests and examinations. 

CUAPTER IV. 

Mr. Calton was heir to Edward Salford's property. The 
next of kin, supposing Mr. Calton excluded from succession, 
was a Salford more wild and wicked than was usual oven 
with tho Salfords, among whom tho lately deceased was a 
wise and righteous man. Ho envied and hated Arthur Cal¬ 
ton ; and of course it was to his interest that vague suspicion 
should gain form and substance,—that tho murder should bo 
brought homo to tho man standing between him and tho 
Salford property. 

No one understood at tho time how it was that Mr. Cal¬ 
ton, who had been oonsiderod by the whole neighbourhood 
as an honourable man, a righteous man, a man well-nigh 
without guile, gradually came to bo looked upon with mis¬ 
trust, fear, dislike. Many wore the discreditable stories 
whispered about conooming him ; yet no one accused him 
of any thing; ho had no opportunity of defending himself. 
Afterwards, many of those evil reports were traced up to 
the needy and unscrupulous Salford next of succession. 

People crossed over to the Other side of the way rather 
than meet Arthur Calton in the village-street; shrunk from 
contact with him on every occasion during those few days 
intervening between the inquest and the funeral. Yet he 
walked up and down with a firm step, an erect head, a 
serious Borrowihl face; neither unodhscious nor unpained 


that he was watched and suspected, but fully believing that 
his cause would right itself. 

Ho had given orders concerning his cousin's funeral, as 
it was his offioo to do. Thesevening before the day on 
which it was to have token place police-officers from tho 
neighbouring town came to Minsterton, and Mr, Calton was 
p)}t under arrest, committed to stand his trial for murder. 
A pretty case had been made out against him from the 
stories of Jim Robinson and Eliza Carter, and tho corre¬ 
spondence of the peculiar Spanish knife he carried with the 
shape and size of the wound in the dead man's throat. His 
enemy had worked warily and well. 

“ Of course it is but a temporary annoyance to which ho 
is subjected," said Dr. Minton to the wan Linda. “ What 
seems to hurt him most is that his follow-townsmen, his 
neighbours; people ho had thought his friends, should be so 
ready to believe evil of him. Miss Linda, I find him a nobler 
fellow than I had thought him even." Dr. Minton drew tho 
back of his hand across his^cyes; Linda had no tears to 
shed. 

“ How is it you aro not out to-day?" ho asked her sud¬ 
denly. “ Have you a holiday ? You would bo better for 
occupation." 

“ Yes; people will not have mo in their houses. I am 
not fit to touch the hands of innocent children, Mrs. Brown 
says. I do not think I am," Linda answered sternly. 

“ That is tho nonsense she talks," Miss Wood exclaimed, 
coming in. “ Sho sits there like one of her father's images, 
instead of carrying it with a liigh hand. It's nC use for mo. 
to talk my tongue off trying to keep up her character, if sho 
mopes and moans like a guilty thing. Indeed, I don't know 
what we shall do. Wo shall come to want." 

“ No you will not, my good lady; keep yourself quiet. 
This storm is to blow over in tho Lord's time, and His sun 
will shine upon this young head again." Dr. Minton laid 
his hand on Linda's hair. 

Miss Wood having fetched what sho came for and van¬ 
ished, he said thoughtfully, “ The worst thing to get over is 
this knife affair ; tho gash was peculiar." Linda shuddered; 
ho went on. “ It must have been given by a peculiar wea¬ 
pon. Have you seen Mr. Salford use a knife of any uncom¬ 
mon kind ?" ho demanded quickly. “ That ho had such a 
one, I know; Calton gave it him. Have you soon him 
use it ?" 

“ Yes—0 yes ! I have not hoard about tho knife before. 
You did not tell me. Dr. Minton, you should have told mo.’ 
Linda spoke eagerly. “ Ho had one that he said his cousin 
had brought from Spain; ho cut a spray of roses one day 
with it. It was a dreadful-looking knife ; but he said it was 
convenient in gardening.” 

“ If only it could be found in or near the brook.” 

“ Would that do any good?” 

“Every good, properly managed. The finding of that 
knife might set Mr. Calton free. That heavy fall of snow 
prevented a very thorough search; but it shall bo found. 
Dr. Laweroft agrees with me that tho wound is just such as 
would have been self-inflicted by a man falling forward upon 
such a weapon in his own hand; the knife found in or near 
the brook; all our medical evidence brought to bear; Cal- 
ton’s spotless character witnessed to;—-yes, we should 
triumph." 

“ 0 yes, it shall; tho knife shall bo found,” Linda mut¬ 
tered dreamily. “ Tell me exactly where— it happened. Dr. 
Minton ?” sho asked. 

“ You remember, perhaps, where a pollard-willow has 
made a bridge across the brook by falling ?” 

“ Yes.” Such dilated eyes were fixed upon his face. 

“ Just below there’s an alder and another pollard, and a 
short willow-stump. It was there ho was drowned.” 

“ I know.” 

“Now, child, tell mo, have you slept quietly yet?” Dr. 
Minton wished to take her thoughts from off the dreary 
spot and tho dreadful figure she pictured too vividly. 

“ No, but I shall now soon." 
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“You tbink you ohall die?" WM asked with a smile, 
half pitiful, half incredulous. 

“ I shall sleep quietly soon. I have tried to keep awake : 
lately, because I hod such dreams—O such shocking shock-1 
ing dreams when 1 slept 1 I saw him hung,” she added; 
and her eyes glared on Dr. Minton with wide affright. 

“Hush, hush! God will not let that be.” 

“No; but it was terrible. If I live to bo very old, I 
shall never forget it; but I shall sleep quietly soon,” she 
added softly, in an assured tone. 

He pressed her hand, and wont (o talk to her father bo- 
foro he left the bouse. Ho found him busy with straw and 
liaeking-cases. Ho was packing up some of his treasures ; 
going to send thorn to a friend who would dispose of them 
for him. He wanted money for Linda. 

"I will take some of llicso; keep the others for the 
present,” Dr. Minton said. “ Your daughter shall want for 
nothing. I hope that brighter times are coining for all Arthur 
Calton’s friends.” 

It was easy for Linda to rise early next morning, for sho 
had not slept. The night through she had sat propped up 
In her bed, alternately reading her JJiblc and praying. At 
six o’clock, while it was yet dark, save for the shining of 
the stars, sho rose and dressed; putting on all her warmest 
clothes from an instinct to take care of herself. Bhe was so 
feeble that she could not do any thing quickly; so there 
was already a streak of opal-bucd light in the cast when she 
let herself out of the hall-door. 

Tho keen air sooracd to brace up her unstrung nerves, 
and she walked with a pretty firm stop down the road, a 
little way along the lane, through tho sodden moadow.s. 
But she paused when she eaine to where tho field-path 
began to run beside tho brook—paused, and one sick shudder 
after another ran through her. How slowly the darkness 
gave way to dawn! 'J'hcre, only a few steps off, crept tho 
silont brook, whoso waters had boon coloured with the 
blood of tlio young man who bird often touched her hand, 
spoken soft words in her ear. 'J'lio wind moaned and moved 
a little in a tall tree garlanded with “ old man’s beard ;” it 
looked ghostly. PoorLitida turned to'flec; but she glanced 
up at tho paling stars, prayed, and wont on Insr way, close, 
close along that dreadful, slow-flowing, silont brook. 

'fbo snow was all gone; for tlicro luul been warm rain in 
tlio early part of the night. 

Linda came to the place. Dawn had broadenod over all 
the sky ; she could see. 

Ill early happy days this brook li.ad been a favourite 
play-place; so she bad grown acquaiiiteil with its few tricks 
of sudden bends and flowings jiartly out of sight beneath 
its banks. 

The child prayed again, with heart and eyes of faith, 
before she began to grope among sodden leaves and cold 
dark water. Too earnest now to turn and start at any 
weird whispering, she pursued her task. A strange sight 
to sec, that girl at lior eager searehiiig iii that dismal place. 

A few feet below tho place of Mr. Salford’s death tho 
hrook divided for a while; a part of it flowed more rapidly 
than tho rest, among flags and rushes, then deepened into a 
ool that was now almost choked up by dead leaves, earned 
ere and no further; for out of this pool tho water flowed 
feebly. It was but a tiny place; Linda’s band eeuld feel 
its bottom when tho water reached little higher than her 
elbow. Presently her face grew radiant; she gave a wild 
cry, and clasped something to her bosom; not thinking of 
it as a murderous weapon which had been wet with human 
blood, but as the instrument that was to set Mr. Caltoii 
free. Wof to, Linda did not doubt, though more experi- 
euqed world-wise people might. 

Linda did not forget to return thanks as she had made 
supplication ; then she sped homeward. 

But she passed hoi' own door, and went up the hardly- 
awakened village to pr. Minton’s house. 

He met her in tho hall; she put the knife into his hand. 


and then fell dowti at his feet. He gave lier into his wife’s 
charge, and went to toll her father and annt what hod b.e- 
come of her. 

Going bock to landa, he found her anxious to be at 
homo; so, when she had been arrayed in dry clothing of 
Mrs. Minton’s—who, fortunately, was but a little woman— 
and had taken some hot coffee. Dr. Minton led her homo. 
People who mot thorn stared. Linda had not been seen 
before since tbo death of Mr. Salford; now, leaning on Dr. 
Minton’s arm, sho walked down tho street in full bright 
sunshine, looking white and thin, hut neither guilty nor 
very sad. What could it moan ? 

“ Linda, that you, of all people, should leave your bed 
to go groping after the knife that killed that poor young 
man: it is shocking 1 I would not have it known for tho 
world,” Miss Wood said grimly. 

“ Tho knife did not kill him. Miss Wood,” Dr. Minton 
insisted ; “ that wound couldn’t have boon mortal. Ho died 
‘by tbo visitation of God;’ that is tho verdict that shall bo 
brought in. But I think your niece had better return to 
her bed now. The time is conio when you will sloop quietly; 
is it not, Miss Linda ?” Of the many remaining difUcultios 
and perplexities Dr. Minton did not speak to this child. 

“ I thuik BO ; 1 am very tired.” A blush crossed her 
white face as she ivdded : “ You need not say who found the 
knife, need you. Dr. Minton V” 

“ Mr. Calton has snii'ored a great deal. Ills liberty will 
bo far dearer if ho knows to whom he owes it. Shall he 
know ?” 

“ Yes, if you like; I h^ave all to you,” said Linda. 

“ All will be well.” Dr. Minton tried to believe what 
he said. 

” Will you liel]) mo upstairs, aunt ? I am so tired.” 

“ And what else could you expect, tramping all that 
way down to that dreadful place ?—^you that have hardly 
moved Land or foot for days. I wonder at you, Linda. IIow 
could you f” 

Linda did not hear her aunt’s sharp voico. 

“ iSlic will b(! all the better for this excitement. Do not 
be alarmed if she sleeps for days,” Dr. Minton said. “There 
has been an intense strain upon her young bead and heart; 
nature will be indemnified. I must leave homo for some 
days, and shall not bo able to soo her; take good care of 
her, Miss Wood.” Dr. Minton hurried away. 

ClI.U-I EK V. 

Linda threatened to sloop quietly in too full a sense. 

By Dr. Minton’s advico, her father took her away for 
two months to a warmer spot. Mr. Oaltoii’s acquittal and 
release were by no means tho instantaneous results of 
Linda's discovery. Linda was spared all alternations of 
hope and fear; slie never doubted that lie was free. 

It did not soom possible to rouse or excite her. Sho 
beard that Mr. Calton was free, and bis naino cleared from 
every aspersion only as one hears a very oft-told tale. She 
know it quite well before. What did they moan by saying 
so now, BO long after ¥ 

In early spring her father brought her home again; and, 
strange to say, her aunt’s brisk ways and sharp speaking 
seemed to do her good, though sometimea she winced under 
them as if under jdiysical ill-usage. 

Tho tide of public opinion had, turned; Linda was now a 
heroine, almost a saint; it was difficult to guard her from 
tho crowd of well-meaning awkward attentions shown hqr. 
Sho was guarded unobtrusively and surely, so guroly that 
the inmates of Bose Cottage knew little of the danger 
tlu'cateuing them. 

One April morning, when tho sun shone very fairly and 
the light wind blew very softly, Linda stood in the garden 
with a little of tbo olfl rose-tint upon her cheeks, a most 
sweet and sad sedatencss in her wliole air. 

In a sunny sheltered comer of the laniul-hedge she spied 
an early-blown China rose. She c^uld not see i^ clearly 
piiongh where it grew; she could notomell it, or progs it to 
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her liiA She Fewtod it close, and reached after it with 
chMsh eagerness. Several times her arm was stretched 
up in vajrf; each time her gcyra-sloevo would fall hack and 
leave the pretty arm hare for the sun to shine upon; each 
time she would shake dowp her sleeve and try a-fresh. 

Standing on the very tips of her toes, she caught the shy 
rose-hud at last; hut it was avenged; the thorns tore her 
hand, and she lost her balance. She foil back while the 
words, “ I have you at last,” were on her lips. 

She did not fall to the ground, but against some one 
standing close behind,—some one who hud approached 
unheeded while she was so eagerly reaching ^cr the 
rose,—some one whoso arms enfolded her most completely 
now. 

She had not seen Mr. Calton since that day, though she 
had felt his nearness in a thousand ways. Many recollec¬ 
tions came over her; she shuddered and wept, lotting her 
head rest where it lay, against Mr. Gallon’s heart. 

He folded her closer in his aims. She felt his lips upon 
her head and on her wounded hand. 

“ May I say what you .said but now, ‘ I have you at 
last,’ you, iny life’s long-dcspaired-of rose ?” 

iiinda only wept till they had for a long time paced 
gently up and down that screened and sunny walk. 

“I verily think that my life is yours; I like to think that 
you gave it mo, Hinda,” he said. But ho felt her shudder 
BO, that ho changed the tone of his talk. 

Boon the village iiad the gratification of seeing Arthur 
Calton anil Linda Wood walk about together, and of knowing 
tliat they were afEanced. 

Once they went to the brook-.side, and Linda showed 
iiim where she Iiad found the knife. But they did not love 
that walk, and they did not “ settle” near Minstortou. 


THE THEATKES. 


The progi-ess of evont.s has moved more rapidly in the dra¬ 
matic direction tli.an wc had expected. The management 
at the Lyceum is not one to let the grass gi'ow under its 
feet, and has proceeded without needless delay to test the 
public taste, and aseertaiu wiiethcr the Shakespearian re¬ 
vival and the now drama would be received with favour. 
Mr. Dillon’s Othello hi^p hceii tried, and not found wanting. 
In one respect even, it has been a surprise. Originality is 
the actor’s strong point, and his performance of the Moor, 
instead of entering into competition with that of any other 
actor, peculiarly separates itself from all the stage examples 
of the character on the English boards. Mr.'Dillon seldom 
aims at declamation, and never imitates. Ho trusts to the 
resources of his own genius, and the pathetic points of cha¬ 
racter. Wo use the word “ genius” advisedly. Without 
entering into any discussion as to the extent of his histri¬ 
onic powers, every qualified spectator recognises the pre¬ 
sence of that subtle quality so named in the acting of this 
gentleman. There is an indisputable s^titudo for producing 
certain effects, and also some limitation of facilities in 
other diroetions, The development presented is special; 
it has the mint-stamp, the distinguishing mark, which we 
call genius. There is the purpose, the bent, and also the 
cultivation, applicable to the perfecting of the tendency, 
which properly distinguishes genius from mere aptitude; 
that is, the finish which crowns the aptitude. Mr. Dillon 
is as careful in his execution as ho is original in his con¬ 
ception. His Othello, tender beyond all precedent, pathetic 
wherever ooeasion can he made, and ever baring the heart 
of Me dignified sufferer, showing therein the truest love, 
while on the lips seema-uotbing but revenge, is, even in the 
very storm and whirlwind of the passion, gracefully m^er- 
ated and restrained within the properties of ideal art. 

Not only, however, is the acting of Mr. Dulon original, 
but the whole tnuc en sedns, m the complete novelty of its 
arrangomontt, evinces the influence of a guiding mind. 


Having decided that the tragedy is domestic in character, 
as natural and familiar an air is thrown over the sccnio 
accessories as possible. For instance, in the groat tempta¬ 
tion scene {3d act), both lagq and Othello are frequently 
seen sitting on either side a table in the centre of the stage ; 
and as much of the conversation as possiblo is gone through 
in an easy attitude, reserving to the more violent passages 
an erect position and a vehement delivery. The bed-chamber 
scene is picturesquely arranged,—the moonlight sliinos into 
the room from the open Venetian window in the centre, and 
the sides slant down on either hand, tho right having a 
oonsocratod niche in wliich is Dosdomona’s couch, thus hid¬ 
den away, as it were, in a sacred seclusion,, and enabling 
tho wronged husband to perforin the dread sacrifice which 
he had purposed with that docent reserve and mysterious 
solemnity so needful to secure the situation within the proper 
bounds of tho tenable and the pitiful. We confess that this 
last act has altogether astonished us. Mr. Dillon’s powers 
prove to be of far greater range than wo had apprehended, 
and many of the new points of business, as they are tech¬ 
nically called, are not only judicious, but replete with sen¬ 
timent, and touch tho feelings equally with surprise and 
tondorncBS. • 

Wo have reserved less space for tho now play of The 
Chgot; or, Heart for Heart, than it really merits. It is aji 
actor’s play, and bears marks of its parentage on the sur¬ 
face. Mr. Edmund Falconer, tho author, will, it is hoped, 
in his next venture, set himself free from certain stago ooii- 
voiitions, and natural toiidenoies to imitation, that in tho 
present interfere wltii Iiis higher literary claims. Ho has 
much to learn, too, in tho structure of blank-verso; and 
must oontrivo to wear his chains, if he will adopt them for 
the ornament of his style, with a more independent mien, 
and show that they are no restraints on his liberty, but 
simply tho musical embellishments of motion. 

The choice of subject is ingenious, and allows tho writer 
an opportunity, under a new title, of vindioatiug tho rights 
of the pariah classes against their oppressors. But, as usual, 
the i)ariah is in tho cud no pariah, but of uumixed noble 
blood. The result is obvious. The verdict is against tho 
oppressed, though ho may find a friend,—as promised in tho 
catastrophe of The Catjol ,—in tho oppressor. This sort o£ 
nug.atory vindication opposes the poetic and tlio moral, and 
loaves a certain sense of dissati.sfaction. 

Mr. Falconer’s play is, wc must in justice add, full of 
noble sentiments, has many good descriptions, and much of 
dramatic insiglit.* Admirably acted as it was, it achieved 
on its first night a remarkable triumpb. This was partly 
duo to tho climax wliich every act invariably reached; but 
tho dialogue is more tiian usually abundant. We must 
therefore give tho audience credit for a patient listening to 
more than the ordinary amount of rhetorical composition,— 
a trait of excellent promise for tlio success of original dra¬ 
matic production at this theatre. 


l^alijcrnal glaga^xn^. 

[The Editor! of the National Magazine cannot retuin unavailablo 
Papen). except in cases where it may seem desirable to eonunuuicate 
with the writers.] 


In country places, wlicn the mistletoe in the hall begins to 
fade j when tho uight-mnsic of tho waits is over; when the 
old year has been rung out, and street-doors have opened to 
let the now ono iii j when tho four-aiid-twenty minco-pioB 
have heen tasted by inaiTiagoable maidens, and Twelfth- 
night ehai-acters have given the heartache to lovers enter¬ 
ing on their teens,—-the children of England may still he 
found looking out for l*lough Monday Boys” as the lost 
treat of their holiday season, and waking on that great day 
in a state of mind such as thoir Puritan anoestors might 
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bare described os a lusting after vain shows and devices of 
the devil. About breakfast-time the pageant passes,—two or 
three shaggy fellows in suits of pasteboard and ribbon-ends; 
a Bessy in a bonnet and white gown, with corduroy trousers 
showing underneath; and a fool in rabbit-skins, cruelly 
beaten with air-bladders by a black and horned monster. 
If the old traditional usage is not clean forgotten, a plough, 
perhaps, is carried by the mummers; and the sour utilitarian, 
who buttons his pocket and shakes his head at the demands 
for drink-money, may even yet see the share enter the 
ground before his door. 

But though such things still exist, their time is over. 
They are as much out of place in these days as a livo.mas- 
todon or a dying gladiator. 'Wo do not frown at the vanity, 
but we laugh at the nonsense of these sports. People gene¬ 
rally have no sympathy with them; are not in the least 
disposed to take part in them ; and if the ribbon-ends were 
at the rag-shop, the Bessy unfrocked for ever, and the fool j 
at rest in his own paradise, no one above the age of child¬ 
hood would bo a whit the sadder or very much the wiser. 

There was a time when these and similar masquerades 
jfBTO among the most popular of British sports. "We have 
changed; they are no longer fit for us, and arc properly put 
aside; but the question is, what have wo got instead ? The 
wise and prudent, who see salvation in savings-banks, and 
would bo content to hear the skylark sing more decorously, 
will perhaps answer, “IVliat need of any thing? These 
games were always follies; we are well rid of them. Let 
them go.” But they are wrong nevertheless. Man’s life is 
honey-combed; and in other days those pastimes filled up 
one of the cavities. They have shrivelled and dropped out; 
but the hole remains, and will breed vermin, we may depend 
upon it, if we leave it empty. 

There is a saying, faithful and true, that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. The work that comes out of 
a man is better than the food ho lives on; it is a holier thing 
to offer help than to take it, and to love than to be loved. 
Yet meat and aid and affection ore altogether necessary; for 
if giving is our highest act, wo must prepare for it hj' re¬ 
ceiving’. If this is true of any thing, it is true of pleasure. 
The daily work of life consists in the production, in a thou¬ 
sand forms, of the various means of enjoyment for one an¬ 
other. For this the earth is tilled and the ocean traversed. 
For this steam ur^es our machinery, and cannon protect our 
coasts. The artist paints for it; tho author writes for it; 
the preacher pleads for it, that it may iy)t be base in kind, 
but noble, and not transient but eternal. But while human 
labour is thus earning tho highest blessing by bestowing a 
secondary one, to do it well, nay, to do it at all, the labourer, 
in whatever calling, must obey tho law of his nature; and, 
as with his body so with his 80 ul,must sit down to a daily 
dinner, whore for tho timo he ceases to be the giver of en¬ 
joyment, and becomes simply the receiver of it. This ne¬ 
cessary meal wo call pleasure, recreation, amusement. The 
name does not matter; the thing itself is perfectly essential, 
and is never dispensed with. There are as many different 
forms of it as there are kinds of physical food—some of 
them meagre enough, some hurtful, some deadly; and few 
things more affect the welfare of nations or individuals than 
the proportion which those latter bear to the whole. If you 
may j udge a man’s character by his companions, much rather 
may his amusements show it; for those may be companions 
only, while these are his bosom friends. 

Now there are one or two points in which tho state of 
popular amusements at the present day is in striking con¬ 
trast with that of former times. A century or two ago, 
sports and pastimes congenial with the spirit of the ago, 
and such as the natiou took delight in, were freely open 
to fhe mass of the poor, and were of very frequent occur, 
renco. Look at the almanac; Christinas and the New 
Year, Twelfth-night, Plough Monday, Shrovetide, and Eas¬ 
ter,—each had its public festivals, to say nothing of St. 
Yulontino or Agnes’ Eve. There was May-day, and tho feast 
of milkmaids and of sweeps. Wlihsuntide came after, and j 


Midsummer Eve, with its games and flowers ; youths leap¬ 
ing through its bonfires to earn exemption from the ag;ue, 
and maidens with midnight garlands dancing till daybreak 
in the open air. There was sheepshcaring and harvest-home, 
besides tho frequent wakes and fairs, bonfires for every joy. 
ful occasion, and good cheer set round about them. 'We do 
not mean that these pastimes were unexceptionable, still 
less that their revival would do any good to this generation; 
but tho chief feature in the case is this :—formerly, amuse 
ments in which Englishmen took a real, and for tho most part 
an innocent pleasure, were provided abundantly, and could 
bo shared in without expense by the great bulk of the people; 
while at present nearly every kind of recreation sought after 
by the public taste must bo paid for before it can bo en¬ 
joyed. Certainly, we have our exceptions. There is still 
Punch and Judy, for example, and more rarely a street- 
tumbler or two. A battalion of soldiers may be looked at 
now and then for nothing; but they travel,chiefly by rail¬ 
way, and don’t shoot in public very often. Wo have a few 
national exhibitions,—gi’eat things in their way, but a littlo 
solemn, and confined to the metropolis. Finally, there are 
the barrel-organs, the street-singers, and the bagpipes,— 
rather a nuisance, but the nearest approach we have to a 
British institution for tho gratuitous amusement of the 
people. 

Amusement, however, must bo had, and -will be had in 
some way or other; and as little of it can be got for nothing, 
it is systematically purchased. The result deserves far 
greater notice than has yet been given to it. The money 
that a working-man can spore for pleasure is of course very 
little; and a vast demand for pleasure at tho cheapest rate is 
created, therefore, from one end of tho country to tho other. 
In answer to it, entertainments of tho very worst descrip¬ 
tion spring up fast in all directions. Cheap theatres, where 
vice tokos the place of art, because it is loss costly; cheap 
dancing-rooms, whore tho smiles of harlots make amends 
for dirty walls, bad air, and barbaric music; free concerts, 
where the price of admission is masked under the price of 
drink; low public-houses, at which dogs, rats, pugilists, 
and other obscene beasts, are made the attraction to cus¬ 
tomers. The extent to which these and similar schools of 
evil have become the places of common entertainment for 
the populace is quite unsuspected by the wealthy and polite. 
The mischief they are doing is infinite; and the idea of pre¬ 
venting it by measures of repression is wholly out of tho 
question. To put tho necessaries of life beyond an honest 
man’s roach, is to teach him to become a thief; and tho 
surest way of sondfng men to unwholesome pleasures is to 
leave them in a state in which wholesome ones are unat¬ 
tainable. Pleasure is a daily necessary; but consider tho 
cost of it to a working-man. Ho has no piano in his house; 
no pictures ; few books. He cannot stroll about his garden, 
or take a drive on summer nights. His fancy is not grati¬ 
fied by the draperies of his wife or tho ornaments of his 
table. He cannot afford to give parties; and if ho did, tho 
entertainment which accomjranies learning, elegance, and 
refinement, would not come to him ■with his guests. He is 
destitute, in fact, of those things which turn tho stream of 
daily recreation into the homes of the educated classes; and 
as recreation is every bit as dear to him as to his betters, 
his seeking it in other sources is perfectly inevitable. Now 
that in seeking it ho should be obliged to pay for it involves 
this great misfortune, that the worst being tho cheapest, he 
is certain to choose the worst, and, indeed, has gencridly 
very littlo choice at all. The evil touches him in a vital 
part—daring the unbending of his strength, in his yielding 
and plastic moments. The boy who works for his living 
steals for his recreation, and gets, after all, nothing but a 
■vicious pleasure. The man follows tho path his boyhood 
has begun; and society breathes miasma where it ought to 
breathe refreshment only. 

This is the present condition of popular amusement in 
England; and such it ■will continue, till we teach our reason 
and our philanthropy that healthful pleasures, procurable 







without money and without price, arc things more sorely 
needed tlian even hospitals or almshouses, or, indeed, than 
almost any of our thousand charities for tho benefit of tho 
poor. 



A PAINTER’S REVENGE. 


Br SHIRLEY BROOKS, 

ADTBOS 07 ** ABFES COURTMIBB TIOLRT ARD USB OFPBB8,” BTC. 

IV. 

He had better have gone to the opera, as ho had said was 
his intention. Because, firstly, ho would have heard Grisi 
in Norme; and because, secondly, ho would not have heard 
Captain Llewellyn talking to Georgiana Latrobo. 

But Disney, on tho contrary, in violation of his tlireat, 
went to Mrs. Parker’s party, in Pimlico, and went so early 
that the beer-man, who was pervading tho street with the 
supper refreshment of the creatures who dwelt thereabout, 
bawled “ beer” at him as he knocked at her door. Had he 
been wise and superstitious, he would immediately have re¬ 
cognised this distressing incident on tho threshold as an 
omen, as an ancient Roman would have done, and gone 
home to bed. But even as P. Claudius, in the first I^nio 
■war, being informed by the augurs that tho soCrod chiekens 
would not eat—a dreadful warning—did profanely reply 
that they might drink, then, and tossed them into the sea, 
and presently giving battle, was shamefully defeated, Her¬ 
bert Disney insulted the crier of liquor, went upstairs re¬ 


solved to be amused and triumphant, and—but let us re-, 
serve the catastrophe. Bo it remarked here, that ho was 
rather pleased with his costume, and g^ticularly with an 
elaborate shirt-front and brilliant studs; and in his private 
mind bade defiance to the Fusiliers and their irresistible 
captain. 

Now Georgiana was upon very intimate terms with tho 
hostess, and was consulted upon her lists of guests, and 
claimed to exert a certain amount of dictation as to tho 
men who wore to bo asked; for Mrs. Parker was merely rich 
and kind-hearted, and therefore utterly unfit to be trusted 
with invitation cards. And therefore Miss Latrobe, holding 
herself in some sort responsible for the success of this even¬ 
ing, had caused her mamma to come over even earlier than 
Mr. Disney. So that when he an-ivod, there wore not above 
a dozen persons in the room, and one of them was Qeor- 
giana Latrobo. 

“ What a time to come,” was that young lady’s flatter¬ 
ing greeting to Herbert, as he took a seat by her side. 

“I was asked for nine, and it is a quarter past,” replied 
Mr. Disney demurely. ^ 

“ Nonsense,” returned Georgy, almost indignantly. If 
you had not spoken to Mrs. Parker, the best thing you 
have done would be to slip out and come back at a civilised 
hour. What an odd thing to do!” 

“Instinct told mo that you would have arrived before 

no 

“ I am hero as a sort of aide-de-camp to Mrs. Parker, as 
you know quite well. I should like to know what she thinks 
could have brought you at such a time. ’ 

"Really you are treating the matter quite seriously. 
Shall I go and apologise to her for supposing that she could 
moau what she said in her invitation. Or shall I say that I 
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mwfook thfi hour; or that the horse ran away with my cab, 
anti came in half the time he ought to have taken. It is 
yary shocking, certainly 

c^fliero are usages of society which people ought to pay 
attention to, Mr. Disney.” 

“ Genius and independence," said Herbert, cai'efully ar¬ 
ranging his wristbands, “ scorn the conventional rules of 
society, and claim the glorious right not to know what 
o’clock it is.” 

Georgians walked away to the pianoforte, at which the 
minstrels had not yet ajjpearod, and tried a few bars of a 
poika. 

“ It is very good of you to oomo so early,” said Mrs. 
Parker. “ Most fehionnblo young men have so many on- 
gagepients that there is no seeing them until twelve o'clock. 
If Georgy will play us a tune, I dare say you arc good- 
natured enough to give one of the little girls a dance before 
the ^e# peo^e come." 

The miCC^voue Georgiapa enjoyed this. 

To ^ sure he shall, Mrs. Parkw, Ho is much more at 
his case witlt oliildren than with grown-up persons. 'J'here, 
Lydia doaf) gO to Mr. Herbert Disiiey, and UUk lu'W to be so 
kind as to polk with you. I will play fiw you, jjow then— 
away with you both.” 

And she dashed away at a noiay tune, aiul the elegant 
and intellectual young painter iniglrt shortly be seen whirl¬ 
ing round the room with a snub-nosed little girl, with thin 
legs and splay iect, oyer whom ho had to stoop in an atti¬ 
tude of much kindness and little grace. Home pf the matrons 
smiled, but Herbert bad too much self-respect not to seem 
perfectly delighted. 

“ You dance ohmmiugiy, Miss Lydia,” l)e said, ayailing 
himself of an early opportunity to deposit ids partner upon 
a seat. 

“0, don't stop," said Georgians. “People who como 
early to parties must try to amuse every body. Now dance 
with tlrat little girl. Here, Louisa, come here,” and she 
placed a still more objectionable child, with a swelled face, 
and whose evil temper liad conquered her mother’s rehict- 
auco to bring her out in the arms of the elegant Disniiv. 
The hrat did not wait a word from him, Imt sprang out at 
the t)r.st note; and Hovhort, forced into taking a turn or two, 
could not disengage himself at once: the door op<!n(!d, and 
Captain Llewellyn w.as announced. The handsome soldier 
smiled indulgently us Mr. Disney and his ugly little com¬ 
panion r.an agixinst him, and Qoorgiana was quite en¬ 
chanted. 

“I know,” said Ide.wcllyn, “tb.at I am unjustifiably 
early, and 1 see I am interfering with the youiig people’s 
jileasuros. Hut I was obliged to dine with Lord Glastonbury, 
your neighbour, Mrs. Parker; aud I told him that I know you 
would allow 1110 to come in from him instead of returning to 
the Palace.” 

Fresh from Ibo presence of a lord, and a lord to whom 
lie had actually spoken of Mrs. Parker! If there had been a 
slight felony or so to forgive, ho would have heon forgiven 
straight off, hut us jt was, the lady was simply in a beatific 
'ccstaoy. 

“A cousin may como when ho like.9, surely,” she said, 
with a iicort full a gratitude. 

“Nay, you know I never tnlcn liberties on the strength 
of relationship, Maria. But pray do not let me interrupt the 
young people. This lady was playing for tlicra—” 

“ Captain Llewellyn—Miss Iiatrobe.” 

“I think we have done enough for them,” said Geor- 
giana, smiling very amiably, and resuming her gloves and 
bouquet. 

“ I fear the little lady will not forgivo mo,” said the eajv 
t^n, looking at the swelled face, whose ownor clung to 
Herbert Disney with an expression of malevolent resolu¬ 
tion not to be cheated out of her dance. However, she was 
torn away by a rigorous mamma, not her own, bat one wha. 
observed to a hoighbour that she had no notion of childron 
being spoiled in that ridiculous manner; and that, fqf her 


own part, she ii«4 ptfl Ikt’k? nkil^rcn tq hours 

ago; and if ona pf fhiam hg4 gtvw Wy Pf 1^.*^ 
nonsense about cotpingonjt srhen she wqa prdarM Ifl 
home, she would hayn pad aopiething fhal wqnli Iwva Saadc 
her romoinber her impentlnppce fpr a long tiipelo opfpe, mul 
so forth. And tlip paiiitcr was dnllyored fi'oni that nSlintion, 
—nothing to yon, sjBpsjhle i»a)r^yi,th a fewer oharaafeF) 
something to tbal vaip ypppg fellow pf two-apd'iwepty, 
with new studs on. 

“ I should like yon fp khPW Wy cousin," paid Mrs- Par¬ 
ker to Herbert. “I call him my cousiri,”ahe added honestly; 
.“ but the fact is, that my poor husband was a aecond cousin 
of his. Captain Idowellyn is highly eonnooted, and camo 
just now from Lord Glastonbury’s in Eaton Square.” 

“ He must have quite an aristoeratie aroma about him,” 
said Herbert, smiling. “ Let me know him before it is dis- 
polled.” 

Mrs. Parker had not, of course, the faintest idea what lie 
meant, but brouglit him to the captain, who Inid naturally 
taken a scat near the prettiest girl in the roonj, and she— 
by name Gcorgiana—r-was looking pleased, and afeniring her 
camellias with great sweetness,. The introduction was ef¬ 
fected; and Captain Lioweilyn swilod asiw observed to him¬ 
self that Disney was an qyerdrosaed anub, aud pisney sniilcil 
as he obscryed to hiptaelf that Llewellyn was a superciliou.s 
ass. pori> were wrong, as will happen w this life. 

“Some of your fiowers prp aire^y beginning to rust at 
the edge," said IJerbrat to Geptgy, by way of eowwencing 
a nnnyersatipn. 

e A crjtifl always looks out for Hcinishes,” replied the 
young lady. Is it not so?” sire added, appealing to her now 
acquaintance. 

“I liardiy know,” said the obtain. ‘>l was never a critic 
in all my life, I am glad to say, ihft I shonid hgye said 
titat the rapid tinge on the ^iypf wat tiro proof its ex¬ 
treme delicacy and purity,” 

Gcorgiatm gave Disney a glance, in whw^ kp read her 
ap])rovai of the captain’s tone; and even in his own mind 
Ihirbert allowed that tlio habit of putting things pleasantly 
was an acquirement cultivated in better society tlian that 
in which ho usually found himself. However, iio was not 
going to own this. 

“'YeK,” ho said; “ and hardier flowers should 1x3 used for 
the bard services to which ladies put such things.” 

“ Can a flower desire a better fate than to die in a lady’s 
band V" said the flowery F’usilier. 

Not being pix'pared with an answer that w.as likely to 
iin])rove upon this speech, in Georgiana’s e.sliniation, Mr. 
Disney, observing that the cornot-a-piston and bis accom¬ 
plices bad come, requested the honour of dancing tins first 
quadrille w'itli Miss Latrobo, and was excessively displeased 
to find that in the unreasonably short space of time since 
Captain Llewellyn liad been introduced, ho had found an 
opportunity of engaging her. 

“ But,” said Georgy, “get that poor little girl whom you 
disappointed of her polka, and be our Vm-U-vis." 

This, however, was not exactly Mr. Disney’s idea of hap¬ 
piness, and ho bowed himself away. And the rooins having 
imw filled up, and many pretty faces surrounding him, ho 
found a more agreeable partner than tho child with the 
swelled face, aud took his place in another quadrille from 
that to which tho Fusilier led Miss Latrobe. 

Mindful of his duty to his wife, Llewellyn flirted hard 
and fast that night; and hod, let us hope, the reward of an 
approving eonseience, which must have assured him that 
nobody would have believed him to bo a married man. Ho 
speedily fascinated poor Ooorgiana Latrobe, and this was 
not surprising. His tone was that of a better set than her 
own; bo talked with that pleasant mixture of deference to 
tho person you talk to, and superiority to all the rest of tho 
world, which unites to form the most delicate of flatteries; 
and ho spoke with easy familiarity of persons and things 
whereto middle-class society looks up as man looks at the. 
stars. I think his conquest was cqmpletqd when in the 
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courga of the evening he veMured to take her head, and 
show hw hoTT the Queen h^, at a recent lovee, laid her 
royal hand upon hie; and m the ci^tain did not mention 
that this' was merely the formality of the presentation,—I 
do not mean for a moment that ho thought of deoeption, 
but it never occurred to him that Miss Latrobo could mis¬ 
take him,—iQ-corgiana’s ijgt over practical mind conceived 
the idea that slio was talking to her‘sovereign’s confidential 
and intimate friend. She was enchanted. Not so Herbert 
Disney, who cauglit, between two plump dowagers waddling 
over the Trenite, a glance of Llewellyn sitting down and 
holding Gcorgiana’s hand, and whoso wrath was kindled 
to such an extent that ho could hardly be civil to a partner 
whose bright smilo and willing laugh deserved more cul¬ 
tivation. 

Desirous to draw a veil over painful scenes, wo will only 
say that the evening was one of discomfiture to Herbert. 
Georgiaiia danced with him but twice; and her conversation 
upon those occasions divided itself into two parts—one 
whereof was upbraiding for liis keeping bad time and waltz¬ 
ing heavily, and the other was praise of Captain Llowellyn 
of the Fusiliers for his excellence on botli points wherein 
Disney was deficient. These addresses did not carry much 
consolation to his heart. The champ.agno at supper did 
something for his advantage; and it was almost witli a 
clioerful smile that ho tendered her a silvered orackcr to pull 
with him. But Captain Llewellyn just then informed her, 
with some little malice, that crackers were most dangerous 
things; and as his military character entitled him to bo 
hoard upon detonating powder, Georgiana would not, for 
the world, accept the proffered ehallengo. The unfortunate 
Herbert was not quito crushed, and soon afterwai’ds ten¬ 
dered her a motto which ho had taken out of a hou-hoii. Slie 
scarcely glanced at it, and handed it to her neighhour the 
captain, who read it with an amused smile,— 

" 0,1 should like to say how dear 
Thou art to mo, and yet 1 foar !” 

And he whispered something which made Ooorgiana laugh, 
and dropped the affectionate billet into some jelly. Tliis 
filled up the cup of Disney’s sorrows; and ho actually re¬ 
treated from the house without fulfilling his engagement 
for tho after-supper dance, for which he was very silly ; for 
Marian Knowles was gi-owing very partial to him, and was 
not above showing it. IIo should have played' off Marian 
against Llewellyn. But lie was too much in earnest, he 
discovered, to do so, and ho boat a hasty retreat. That no¬ 
thing might be wanting to complete the disastws of the 
night, ho got tho wroug hat from tho servants, fell over tho 
man with a light who-wus asleep on the doorstep, and was 
abused by tho cabman (it was before Mr. Fitzroy’s time) 
for not giving him more than twice his faro to Soho. 

As ho savagely lighted a cigar. Captain Llewollyp was 
putting on Gcorgiaiia’s shawl in the affectionate way known 
to captains and others, and hoping they should meet at tho 
horticultural/ete on Saturday, 


CATHEDRAL SHADOWS. 

Dv a. W. jnOKNBUBY, 

AUTUon or natuuk at nous akd aphoad.’ 


Up, up, up, but climbing slowly, 
Past tho image calm and holy, 

Rise tb« shadows two and three 
(Sorrows never single be). 

Past the blazon on the panes, 

Past the gold and crimson stains, 
From the orypt, and from the door, 
IVom tljo piil^, and the floor, 

Up the oak peaks of the soreeh, 
Past the tomb hut dimly seen, 


Post the gilded organ-pipe, 

And the fruit so mellow ripe, 
Carved upon tho bishop’s throne. 
Up beyond tho thunder-tone 
From tho jarring organ shook,— 
Creeping o’er tho red-lined book, 
Past tbo whito robes of the quire, 
Flying from the window-fire. 
Flying from the sunbeam swords, 
And the sweetly cliajitod words. 
Up —from morning until noon, 
Driven by tho matin tune. 


How tho shadows, hour by hour, 

Creep down from tho lonely tower i— 
Down tho pillar, down tho aisle, 

Down the window-shaft—the srnilo 
On the saint’s lips blotting now— 
Then a pain upon the brow 
Of tho Slone king in the porch; 
Blowing out tho crimson torch 
In the window'-panes, whore ho 
All the crowned Trinity. 

Dusking half tho Latin words 
On the Abbot's tomb; tho swords 
Of the scutcheon dimming too; 
Blurring bars of gold and blue; 
Coming like an envious glance 
On tho frescoed “ Angel Dance 
Through tho Nun’s Walk like a ghost, 
Passing to the phantom coast; 
Creeping through tho vaulted nave, 
Over sepulchre and grave. 

Down from noon until the night 
Shadows, chasing joy and light. 


AN EVENING WITH AELIAN. 

Bv DI£. DOltAN. 

“Tlioophrast 

Grow tender with tho memory of his eyes; 

And -Elian made mine wot,”— 

is a remark which Mrs. Browning i>uts* into the mouth of 
her last heroine, Aurora Leigh. The epithets do not apply 
to the respective authors named; fur Theoplu-ast is not ro- 
inarkahle for his tenderness, nor is there a line in AEllaii 
calculated to win or exact a tear. But tho one may be 
softening and tho other lear-compolling when our memories 
of their study are uonneotod with loved companions, plea¬ 
sant incidents, and happy times, which ^11 alike have for 
ever perished. And so it was hero. But in other respects 
there is no more agreeablo comrade for a lone man on one 
of those December evenings, or indeed on any evening, tlian 
this same iEliau. With Gesner’s old folio edition of his 
works, or Fleming’s quaint and racy translation of his 
Variom Anecdotes, duly accompanied by pale sherry, a plate 
of walnuts, a bright fire, and a luxurious oonsciousucss of 
owing no man either money or time,—with all tliesc, why, 
Gray’s “novel and a sofa," as an antepast of Pur.adise, as¬ 
sumes tho form and feature of the inost insipid of Liinhos. 

Great as was tho reputation of AEliun among his con- • 
temporaries and their successors, his entire works found 
no editor till the year 1545, when an edition appeared at 
Rome. Since that period, he has been a favourite with all 
who know how to estoein a mail wlio has a thousand^thipgs 
to tell, and narrates them all agreeably. His authority has 
boon quoted by Stobteus and Stephen of Byzantium, by 
Eustathia^l’hilostratus, and Suidas; and his life has b<^u 
oommeuted on by Casaubon, Scheffer, and Le Fevre, by 
Kuhnius, Perizonius, aitd Gronovius. Added to these, a por¬ 
tion of his works has boon translated by Eleming apd by 
Dacier. The vorsiou pf the old Bnglishmah is as sprightly 
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OB the canary that ho loved; bnt the “ rendering” of Dacier 
is as dead as a champagne-bottle -whose spirit has been-three 
days defunct. 

To this same .^liau has bei;n assigned the authorship of 
a military treatise, and some pretty letters,—notes, rather, 
—which came from the pen of a namesake. Enough re¬ 
mains of his own to authorise any one to ask something 
about the writci^ and to justify an idle man in devoting a 
half-hour to partly satisfy the inquiry, 

Claudius .^liaiius was a merry bachelor of Frsonostc, 
and the favourite of a wide and joyous circlS. He was a 
Sophist, and the pupil of Fausaiiias, whom ho surpassed in 
liveliness, if in nothing else. He was born in the second and 
wrote in the third century, in tho jolly—rather too jolly— 
days of Heliogabaliis; he was skilled in medical practice; 
and as Latin was then vernacular and vulgar, while Greek 
was in fashion with scholars and gentlemen, he cultivated 
tho latter language with such effect as to write it with the 
idiomatic power and fluency of a native. There were no 
“ reviews" in those days; nevertheless there were critics 
who exorcised their vocation with admirable acumen. One 
of these, a certain Fhilostratus, treating of the Sophists, 
showered laudation on the style of the Italian who wrote 
Greek so exquisitely, and distinguished the author by titles 
most flattering to authors’ oars. The sweetness of expres¬ 
sion in -dSlian earned for him from Suidas the epithet of 
firXi-yX<&(r(ror, or nt\i<f>doyyot, tho “ honey-tongued writer,” 
—an epithet which was by no means ill-applied. 

Of this cheerful author with the honey-tongue there have 
descended to us seventeen brief books of the history of ani¬ 
mals ; and fourteen pleasant books or chapters which are 
put together as Variout Storiet, and which are modestly 
and appropriately named. Ihese are so pleasant as to make 
us regret that wo have lost the essay, ETtp! Upovoias (On 
Frovidence), and tho Kanjyop/n TovydvvtSoc, or “Accusation 
against an effeminate Tyrant.” The loss is tho more to bo 
deplored, as AElian was a high-priest, though no one knows 
of what deity; and wo should bo curious to discover how 
the clerical gentleman in the service of a heathen god, and 
tho orthodox denouncer of Epicurus, treated the subject of 
a Frovidence generally. Not less curious would it be to see 
with what wit, vigour, or indignation, a subject of such a 
terrible youth as the imperial Heliogabalus would daro to 
attack efieminacy in a sovereign ruler, 

-dElian was a “ home-keeping youth,” and in some sense 
possessed the homely wit which is said to bo tho charac¬ 
teristic of such individuals. Ho had never travelled out of 
Italy, nor was ever upon tho water, certainly never at sea, 
during tho whole course of his life. He is therefore, as 
may be supposed, a trifle superstitious, and not a little 
credulous. How gravely he asserts the fact that polypi 
assume tho oolour of the rocks near which they lie in order 
tho easier to catch the silly fish 1 He thoroughly believes 
that the dogs on the banks of tho Nile run as they drink, 
lost they should be suapped up by the crocodiles. As for 
those still odder animals, tho sea-foxes, he knows very well 
that after the greedy fellow has swallowed tho bait, hook, 
and half tho line (which ho has bitten in two) of the angler, 
he often feels incommoded by the barbed weapon sticking 
in the coats of the stomach. But tho sea-fox does not allow 
it to incommode him long; he simply turns himself inside 
out, and gets rid of the hook by the accompanying shaking. 
Tho wild boars, too, of -Ilian’s time are quadrupeds of vast 
discretion. If one makes himself mortally sick by inadver¬ 
tently eating henbane, he just trots somewhat rapidly down 
to the seaside and cures himself by a diet of freshly-caught 
crabs. Sick lions, on the other hand, know that nothing 
will cure them but a feast on a tender young monkey. In- 
-falid stags turn to wild corn as a specific for cervine ail¬ 
ments; and Cretan goats stanch their bleedinj^ wounds by 
nibbling the herb Dictantus I With so much credulity, it is 
astonishing that -Xlian has any doubts touching the singing 
of a dying swan. He has never heard one sing himislf, he 
^fl; an Msertion which leads you to render more ready 


crefience to what he asserts, without a caveat. One is even 
half-inclined to accept as indubitable what he tells us of the 
water-snakes and frogs in Egypt. The former have, he in¬ 
forms us, a passionate liking for frogs, that is, for devouring 
and digesting them. No one knows this better than the 
frog; and accordingly, when tho two meet in a pond, won¬ 
derful is the cunning which ensues. Your water-snake 
glides up as if intentionless of evil, but our other slimy 
friend is quite aware of tho designs of tho passionless-look¬ 
ing snaka He makes for the nearest twig, seizes it, and 
carries it across his mouth, and then fearlessly approaches 
the Hydra. The latter now makes at the frog with open 
jaws; but the twig across the frog’s mouth is much wider 
than the jaws of the snake, and ho can by no possibility 
swallow tho much-desired frog. The latter looks down his 
enemy’s tliroat from the outside, holds fast by tho protect¬ 
ing twig, and laughs. The water-snake tries again and 
again ; he glides round his anticipated victim, but tho frog 
always contrives to keep him in view; and tho end of every 
attempt is, that tho foiled snako finds the bar carried by his 
anticipatory victim lying across his own open jaws, and tho 
frog onco more laughing down his throat. The Hydra at 
length gives it up in despair; and “ froggy,” plumping into 
a safe spot, whore he knows his kindred are assembled, tells 
his exciting tale, apd raises a very din of croaking congratu-, 
lations. 

Let us odd that some of HUlian’s ladies are os wonderful 
in their way as the most marvellous ofhis animals; witness 
that delicate creature, Aglais, who played on the trumpet 
and wore a wig, was altogether a strong-minded woman, 
and, indeed, strong-stomaehod, too; for at her delicious con¬ 
versational little suppers she contrived to get through twelve 
pounds of meat, eight pounds of bread, and half-a-dozcu pints 
of wine 1 He must have been a bold man who, after that, 
would have ventured to hold a controversy with her on the 
subject of metaphysics or the last new poet of the unin¬ 
telligible school. 

I do not know which contains the most astounding 
stories, the book on natural history, or the book of anecdotes. 
They are books which, had there been railroads in those 
days, would have been placarded at tho book-stalls of every 
station. 1 am entirely at a loss how hotter to describe them 
than by saying they are a compound of Mr. Jesse and 
our old acquaintance Baron Munchausen. Ferhaps the 
prettiest ‘of his stories is that Hcpl Ktnraaias. It would 
occupy too much space to relate it at tho length at which 
-ffilian gives it; but the subject may bo taken, if it be only 
to sho^for what annoyance a specific is to be found in rose- 
leaves. 

The birth of Aspasia, tho daughter of Hormotimus of 
Phocias, coat her mother her life. The childhood of the 
orphan girl was ono of poverty and virtuous instruction. 
The brightest portion of it was her sleeping time; for then 
she for ever dreamt of being married to a noble youth of 
wealth and power. The dream, however, seemed to have 
little chance of being fulfilled; for there appeared beneath 
the chin of tho tender maiden a “ wart,” which, to her eyes, 
took the figure of a wen; and was, in the eyes of her spe¬ 
culative father, a monstrous deformity. The perplexed Her- 
motimus conducted the much-vexed Aspasia to the most 
fashionable medical man ofdiis day, whose epeciaUtS was 
“ wens.” On these, their cause and cure, he had written a 
treatise, and sent copies of it over all Greece. The fashion¬ 
able doctor looked at the girl, fingered the wart, declared 
the case grave, very grave; but undertook a certain and 
speedy cure on the payment of a fee of three staters,—a sum 
about equalling a couple of guineas. The fact will serve to 
show that the heathen medid were twice as dear as their 
Christian successors, who make twice the promises for half 
tho money. 

” Throe staters 1” exclaimed Hermotimus. “ You might 
as well ask me for three golden talents. Will you take half 
a stater and a basket of figs ?” 

The wealthy physician looked on the speaker with scorn. 
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He glanced for a minute or two at the maiden, but finally 
and abruptly declared, that without fee there was no-treat¬ 
ment ; and he whistled aloud for his servant to introduce 
more respectable patients. 

Hormotimus and his pretty daughter returned home to¬ 
gether. “ 0 Zeus i” growled the former; “ who will marry 
a girl with a growing wart under her chin?” Aspasia 
went on silently; but soft and silver showers of tears de¬ 
scended firom her incomparable eyes. She touched nothing 
of the frugal supper prepared that night; and in place 
of going to bed, she sat disconsolate, with a mirror in her 
lap, contemplating this unwelcome wart, which, after all, 
an orotic poet or an admiring youth would hove eulogised 
in lines of unexceptionable measure and loose morality. 
“ 0 Venus Anadyomene J 0 Venus Erioyne 1 0 mother of 
beauty and of love! are my prospects to bo crushed by this 
dreadful deformity?" It was the prettiest picture in the 
world to SCO this fairest of girls looking at the mirror in her 
lap, and smiling through her tears at the consciousness that 
her beauty and purity of heart might well excuse so trifling 
a blot as this wart under the chin. “ If it were only a little 
mole,” said Aspasia, “ there would not be much to complain 
of; for there is one on the cheek of Chloris, the priestess of 
Venus; and the temple is never so crowded as when Chloris 
officiates and le.ads the dance.” Therewith, however, the 
girl looked again, sighed, acknowledged it was no mere 
“ beauty-spot,” and sank off sighingly to sleep, looking as 
she lay a perfect “ lapse of loveliness." 

“ I cannot sleep,” said Aspasia, after a few minutes had 
gone by,—“I cannot sleep for that pretty dove that has got 
into the room, and makes such pleasant fluttering with its 
wings.” The next minute her eyes wore fixed in wonder 
on the bird. Sho started up, half reclining on one edbow, 
half leaning forward ; and then, with an exclamation of pro¬ 
found reverence and dolight, sho sprang from the couch, 
crossed her fair arms over her fairer bosom, and sinking on 
her knees, prayed that she might not bo slain by excess of 
ccstacy. 

The prayer of Aspasia was not ill-foundod, for there stood 
before her a gracious and graceful presence. The dove had 
disappeared, and the mother of love herself was looking 
down in all her radiant beauty upon the trembling Aspasia. 
Sho bade the latter look up; and when the Phocian girl, 
shading her dazzled eyes with one hand, while the other 
was outstretched in supplication, essayed to look upon 
the ineffable brightness, Venus smiled and bade her be of 
good heart, for that sho had come to serve the prettiest and 
the most virtuous girl in all Greece. “ Leave the quacks, 
my charming daughter,” said the smiling goddess; “leave 
them, with their powders and potions and washes and pana¬ 
ceas, by which nothing is cured, and trust to me. Repair to 
my shrine at sunrise; take k handful of the roses in the 
consecrated wreaths that lie upon the shrine, and apply 
them to that which troubleth thee beneath thy chin. The 
remedy is sovereign for the evil; and so, farewell.” 

Aspasia, at early dawn, could not well determine whether 
she had been dreaming or indulging in waking fancies; 
nevertheless, at sunrise she stood by the altar of tho ir- 
rosistiblo goddess, carried off a handful of roses, kissed 
them heartily, and then, holding them close beneath her 
chin, ran homo breathless and hopeful, Bho passed her 
wondering sire at the door, glided swiftly into her chamber, 
looked into tho mirror os sho let the roses drop into her 
bosom, and lo I all was as smooth and polished as a newly- 
fashioned statue irom the hands of the most accomplished 
of sonlp^rs. For every rose-leaf she had plucked from the 
shnne, ^e hung up a whole garland in acknowledgment of 
her p^tatude. “ Sister Vermilion,” said tho young, curled, 
mid hi^ly-soonted priest, who stood by tho altar with his 
dMnty fingers just lightly resting on the pale-blue zone of 
Chloris,-— ‘ pretty sister Vermilion,—for such the colour in 
thy cheeks warrants thee to be oaUed,-for what service ren- 
d^ by the girfdesa do you hang up such splendid wreaths?” 

* For semco inexpresMble and beutily prayed for,** mur¬ 


mured tho maiden, as sho turned away, somewhat abashed, 
from tho irreverent look of the reverend youthful gentleman 
who had the “ cure” of the temple. The priest watched As- 
pasia a» she descended the white marble steps which led 
to the street below.; arid then looking archly at Chloris, sim¬ 
ply remarked, “A fair gprl, and as modest as sho is fair.” 
“ She is a bold minx,” said the coadjutrix of Venus's fash¬ 
ionable minister; “ and I warrant as disreputable as sho is 
bold.” Thereupon a lively discussion ensued, during which 
they pelted one another’ with roses, and then, “ early ser¬ 
vice” being Concluded, the pious pair went behind the altai- 
to breakfast. 

The beauty of Aspasia would have been fatal to her, 
after all, had it not been that she possessed qualities which 
are more attractive than beauty. The dream of her child¬ 
hood was not exactly fulfilled as she had expected, when 
the fortune of war flung tho most beautiful girl of her time 
in tho power of tho victorious Cyrus. The proud young 
conqueror was at supper, when Asp.asia and four or five 
other, and almost as beautiful, captive girls were introduced 
to their lord. A Persian supper was perhaps tho most un¬ 
seemly festival ever held by man ; and Aspasia stood petri. 
fied by disgust and amazement as sho behold the royal and 
noble drunkards, some prostrate on the ground, somfl lying 
like corpses bent across the couches, and others yet sitting 
upright and looking like madmen. Tlie Phocian girl stood 
at tho entrance of tho royal tent in which tho banquet was 
held, disregarding tho invitation to go forward, which her 
’ companions in captivity obeyed with an alacrity winch was 
rewarded by smiles from tho king, and by peals of applause 
from such of tho revellers as were sober enough to clap 
their hands or raise a shout. All compliments paid to these 
forward beauties,—and some of them were rudely expressed 
and put in action,—were received by them with a giggle of 
delight. But Cyrus at last grew weary of tho brilliant but 
mindless group of captive girls who hung about his couch, 
and, with finger imperiously raised, beckoned to Aspasia. 
The Phocian moved not a step. She merely crossed her 
hands on her breast, looked up, and murmured a prayer for 
protection from tho Lady of the Dove. She wore on air of 
unresisting meekness; but when a satrap, looking extremely 
gallant and dreadfully tipsy, was about to lay his huge fin¬ 
gers oil her ivory shoulder, in order to urge her towards tho 
groat king, tho girl raised both her arras in the air, and pro¬ 
tested that she would smite the first man who dared lay 
hands upon her. Cyrus was charmed at this pretty audacity, 
and, to the profound stupor of all beholders, ho himself arose 
and approached Aspasia. Tho maiden extended her arm 
towards tho monarchy partly in supplication, partly to keep 
him at a distance; and within a few minutes she delivered 
to him so cogent and delicate an argument touching tho 
duty of a true-hearted man towards a defenceless girl, that 
Cyrus, treating her with a world more of respect than ho 
would have shown to his own sister, declared that her virtue 
had impressed him even more deeply than her beauty; and 
that from thenceforward sho should be his consort, coun¬ 
sellor, and guide. Perhaps the highest proof of the disoro- 
tion of Aspasia in her now capacity is to bo discovered in 
the fact that she managed to keep on the moat friendly 
of terms with her mothor-in-law: and wo all know tliat tho 
mother of Cyrus was not altogether a beUe-mire to whom a 
young wife would pay homage without a certain measure 
of mental reserve. 

Of all the ladies of the royal household, Aspasia was tho 
only one who eould rule the uncertain humour ot her lord. 
The season of felicity, however, came to an end, when the 
fatal day of Cunaxa left Cyrus dead on tho field, and As- 
pasia the captive of Artaxerxes. In her altered position 
she still deserved and retained the name of Aspasia the 
Wise ■ and- oven as tho wife of Artaxerxes she wore the 
mourning which she had assumed after the death of her 
benefactor, Cyrus. 

One day, when Artaxerxes was in a rare fit of good 
humour, he told his son Darins that he might get a new 
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turban made with tha groat crest. Darius was beside liim- 
self with delight' for by this form he was declared, the suc- 
oossor of Jus sire, as well as his coadjutor in the government. 
Another custom was, that when a reigningjcing thus erected 
the peak of his son’s head-piece, he was bound also to grant 
the first request made by the new heif. Darius claimed 
performance of the old rule; and no sooner had his claim 
been allowed, than ho struck his father into ungovernable 
rage by demanding ofhini that Aspasia might be bestowed 
upon the newly-recognised heir-apparent. We have Jiad 
family quarrels enougli in royal households since the period 
in question; but never was domestic dissension followed by 
such terrible consequences as in this ease. Artaxorxes made 
the person of Aspasia sacred by creating her a priestess, 
either of Diana or of the Sun. In tho temple of cither deity 
she was safe from outrage, and free from any chance of 
effoeting her escape. Dariu.s, therefore, turned all his rage 
against his sire ; but his treason being defeated, he was put 
to death with as little ceremony and as much cruelty as 
were common in the Persian emirt when the sovereign was 
angry. 

Aspasia was seated by tho altar of the deity whom she 
was doomed to serve, her mind floating away ou old and 
sunny memories, when .she heard of the catastrophe in the 
household of Artaxorxes. “After all, then," she said, “I 
have been a fool; I have brought ill-luck to others, and am 
punished for my vanity. Had I had patience to endure a 
pimple, and^been content with my lot, I should not have 
known niy splendid misery. And yet I followed the light 
that was ollcred me, and trusted to my goddess. Goddess," 
she repeated with an air of proud scorn ; “ Inavo 1 not de¬ 
ceived myself?” And tho beautiful prieste.ss, striking in 
two her gilt wand.on the angle of the .altar, as though she 
defied the false divinity to whom it was raised, sank to tho 
gronnd in teai'S, weeping in painful perplexity, feeling that 
there must he somewhere a more powerful deity, but unknow¬ 
ing where to seek or how to invoke Ilim. 


POLYGLOT LEADINGS IN T’llOVEBBS. 


OvEH BiroES, OVER BOOTS. “ There is nothing like being 
bespattered for making one defy the mud” (Kronoh),— II 
n'sst qtie d'Hre croitg pour affronter le hourbier. —Tlicsc 
proverbs are as true in their moral as in their physical ap- 
])lication. Persons whose eheracters are already sullied arc 
not very careful to preserve them from further coutamiiia- 
tion. When Madame de Cornucl remonstrated with a court 
lady on certain improprieties in her conduct, tho latter ex¬ 
claimed, “ Do lot me enjoy the benefit of my bad reputation.” 

A wioHT Max ne’eb wanted a Wf.abon (Scotch). Al¬ 
most identical with the Italian proverb, A huon cavalier non 
manca lanria, —A good knight is not at a loss for a lunee.— 
A mail of sense and courage is not often hallled for want of 
moans, but will make instruments of whatever comes to his 
hands; and truly, “ITo is not a good mason who refuses 
any stone” (Ital.),— Non 8 hiwn murator chi reflutapietra 
alouna. Wo say also, “A had workman always finds fault 
with hi* tools.” W. K. IlF-rxT. 



HO^If TO' bONSTBtCT A WAEDIAN CASE. 


We (iroposo- now to consider tho best construction for a 
^Jlimple Wardian case. Ijct it ho understood that plants 


require a circulation of air, not only about their stems 
and foliage, hut also about their roots. Why do fanners 
hoe their turnips ? why do gardeners labour to “ stir the 
earth” between growing crops ? why docs every thing pine 
and perish that is _left to starve in a soil which hoe or fork 
never disturb? Wliatover the form of a Wardian case may 
bo, the idoa’tliat it might be hermetically sealed must be 
abandoned, and wo must go back to nature, who sends many 
a fresh breeze to stir and agitato her verdant darlings. 
Therefore, in ooiistructing a Wardian case, the bottom must 
ho double; ono case with a perforated bottom fitting within, 
but not touching, an outer water-tight one, and from this 
outer ease the drainage-water must be occasionally removed 
by iiicans of a proper exit, nie depth of tho soil need seldom 
ho more than four inches, and for small cases a depth of 
three inches will generally bo sufUcient. This soil should 
rest on a layer of light porous material, such as broken 
flowor-pola or clean cinders. By this arrangement, it will 
he impos.siblc to drown the plants as they are dj-owned and 
rotted on the accepted plan. Air as well as moisture will 
reach the roots; and instead of confining the selection to 
such ferns and lycopods as arc capable of resisting tho de¬ 
structive influences of excessive moisture and stagnated 
air, high class flowering-plant.s may he brought into tho 
field, and a genuine garden under glass,—a con.servatory, in 
fact,—may be fitted up in the window. Here we come to 
the design of the thing; and it may now he a.sked why the 
• everlasting four-sided p.acking-e.asc piittcrn should be so per- 
sevcringly adbored to by the makers of Wardian oases. It 
really seems that if you want to grow a few plants under 
glass ill yoiir%)om, you must be eondeirmcd to aeeopt some 
piece of angular iigliiicss, yclept a Wardian case, whereas 
such materials as glass, wood, and zinc, are of all others 
tlu! best adapted for comhiniug into graceful forms; and 
instead of mean boxes, we might have noble pieces of fur¬ 
niture, or at least <a sot of graceful outlines. Good aiuatour, 
ju.st pay attention to these few details. A glass-case on a 
stand made for it looks bettor than one placed ou a table; a 
straight line, which tho bottom of a frame will form, m.ay 
alwaj'S he relieved by means of an elliptical arch; and 
a rectangular oblong body has tho most grace when the 
form of the double cube is given to it. I’lumbors, glass- 
cutters, and zlnc-workc.rs, set all such principles at defiance. 
Well, what else c.an wo expect when so few artisans aim 
at improving their craft through tho help of general know¬ 
ledge? 

I'ut to apply thcS(S principles. First determine tho ge¬ 
neral dimensions of your case; then whatever is to he its 
liuigtli, let tho width he exactly hiilf. If from right to left 
it is to mc.aHure thirty-two inches, let its breadth from hack 
to front he sixteen. Tho height of the glass-sides should 
bo tho sanie .as the breadth of tho case, and thou the glass 
portion forms a double cube; or if out exactly into lialvcs, 
oar.h half would he a cube. Thou to roof it, let tho summit 
of tho roof be formed of four sloping sides .surmounted by' a 
flat top; and let tho flat top bo as much above the cdg(!B of 
tho four sides as half the height of those sides; then you 
will have an angular ohjrot possessing as much grace as 
can 1)0 infused.into tho simplest rectangular design; and 
.simplicity and grace have ever been close neighbours. That 
wo niiiy not be misunderstood, lot us restate the matter, 
A square glass-box—which the ca.so may bo termed before 
the roof is put on—should ho formed on the principle of a 
double cube, that is, the width and height should each be 
equal tit half the length. Then upon thi^ a glass roof is to 
he formed of four sloping sides and a flat summit ;-jind this 
flat summit is to ho as much above tho upper edge of the 
box as half the height of the box itself. If the front and 
hack measured each thirty-two inches, then the height, 
without the roof, would bo the same as tho width, namely, 
sixteen inches. Tlic roof itself) formed saroophagus fashion, 
would give an additional elevation of eight inches, and the 
entire height within would' bo twenty-four inches. Ono 
side of the sarcophagus top should be fixed on hinges, to 
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let down as a door to give tte iiocessary ventilsitioii occa¬ 
sionally. 

Now, to' place this on an ordinary table would bo to 
waste space. Lot it have a stand expressly mode for it, 
with four legs, of course, and an. elliptical arch of fretted 
work to break the monotony of the straight linos. If tils 
case is 'on a large scale—say with a length of four feet and 
a height of three feet—a stand of the kind just mentioned 
would give it completeness as a noble piece of furniture; and 
it would only require to be properly planted to realise a 
genuine conservatory, not of fcnis only,, but the ohoioost 
flowering exotics as well, for which there would bo room 
for a good seloolion. Ordinary carving or relief ornament 
has very little effect when sot against the lijght; but open 
fretwork, by admitting the light through it, produces a 
beautiful and appropriate tone of ornamentation. Of course 
the principles of art may bo applied to glass structures in 
many ways so as to insure graco of outline with tho neces¬ 
sary space, which, .as has been said above, is only adduced 
by way of example ; at tbc same time it may here bo fin¬ 
ally remarked that imitations of temples, villas, and doll’s- 
houscs, a multiplicity of corners and fancy convolutions. Or 
any intricate design that may be adopted for a "Wardiaft 
case, is moro likely to produce puerility than grace. Let 
tho form bo simple and tho jiroportions symmetrical, and 
you may hereafter be gratified with your work. 

As it is advisable that papers of this kind should be as 
far as possible complete in thoiusolves, we shall not now 
enter into the further applications of which tho liVardian case 
is susceptible; we have dealt with its elementary principles, 
and have shown how those principles may l|(g,^Opted in 
various ways, not only for adding to tho attractions of the 
home, but for increasing the means of study in plant-Oul 
turc. Shiroky IlTSDtao. 


T.HE SEWING MACHINE. 


Ever since Hood puhlishcd his " Song ofthe Shirt,” and Henry 
Mayliow exposed tho horrors of what is known among jefur- 
neymen tailors as tho “ Sweating System,” benevolent per¬ 
sons have been seeking liow to relieve the chronic wretched¬ 
ness of tha't large olas.s of both sexes whoso subsistence de¬ 
pends npon tlio commoner kinds of needlework. I’allialives 
have been applied by tho Distressed Needlewoman’s Asso¬ 
ciation, and by individuals, witli the unsatisfactory result 
always attending tho uso of sucli remedies. Tho excclleiit 
autlior of Alton Loclce and his friends took higher ground, 
and tried to raise, tho rate of wages for needlework by moans 
of a moral coercion exercised upon employers. But this plan 
also failed, as must every plan which has for its objoct tho 
counteraction of natural laws by arbitr.ary moans. In a 
country like tills, wbero tbe supply of labour is not likely 
to bo seriously diminisliod in proportion to tbe demand for 
it, tho only way in which tho wages of labour can ho per¬ 
manently raised is by increasing its productive power. So 
long as there are thousands of persons desirous of getting 
coarse stitching to do at tho rate of a farthing a yard, that 
will continue to ho tho average price for such work, “ Starv¬ 
ation wages” it may well bo called, whilst the noodle has to 
ho plied by tho Worker's unaided hands; hut what if tho effi¬ 
ciency of those hands ho increased forty or fifty fold? And 
this is now done by tho sowing machine, tho n.so of which 
is already oxtensiva, and promises ore long to become uni¬ 
versal. 

Tfiio maoliino has a name which is not quite appropriate, 
for it does not seW, but stitch. Its general form, of which 
there are^ several modifications, adapted to different kinds 
of work, is shown in tho annexed cuts. Tho cloth to bo 
stitched is laid loosely on tho motnl plate to tho left of the 
maohino [a], Where there is a small opening, and a movable 
stage with a roughened surfaoe;^whioh oarries tlie cloth 
forward after each stitch is com0eted^ ' The intervals be¬ 



tween the stitches are determined with tho nicest rogular- 
ity, by the taachlne itself, and tho course of tho scam is 
directed by the hand of the worker guiding the olotb in 
its motion. A fleedle Carrying a thread, passed through 
an eye near ItS point, pierces tho cloth povpondicnlarly 
from above, and present.s a small loop beneath it. This 
loop is secured below by another thread, either passing 
straight tbrougb it, or catching it in a second loop. This 
is effeotod by a small shuttle in tho former case, and in 
tho latter by a cirenlar needle plying backwards and for¬ 
wards on a pivot passing vertically through one of its ex¬ 
tremities. The macliine is sot in motion by moans of a 
horizontal axle and a wheel, or winch, turned either by 
a treddle or by tho right hand of the worker, while the left 
is engaged hi guiding the cloth. The rapidity with which 
the machine works is its most striking peeuliarity. It 
stitches tho edge of a Navy shirt-collar, measuring fifteen 
inches, in about twenty-five seconds, that is, at tho rate 
of a yard a inimito. But tho speed of its performance is 
not the only merit of this invention; tho work it does, whe¬ 
ther coarse or fine, is superior in neatness and strength 
to any of tho same kind done by hand. Tho quickness, 
too, insures cleanliness. Wo have seen a piece of very 
closely-wrought satin quilting executed by the machine as 
no sempstress could possibly have done it. Her, hand in 
its slow progress would have spoiled tho bright-coloured 
satin before she had finished a dozen tows of the stitching. 

A house in tho City is at present engaged in maohiue- 
Bowing a number of what are called soldier’s “ hold-alls;” 
but, if wo are not misinformed, the uso of tho maohino itself 
is about to ho introduced into all tho regiments of our army. 
Its utility was well tested during tho war, when it sud¬ 
denly became necessary to send out a very largo supply of 
sheets to the East. Tho materials for 1150,000, cut-in proper 
lengths, each two yards wide, were sent to tho City 
hoforc-montioned to be hemmed at top and bottom, wmen 
was'dono at a rate varying from 1000 to I.'iOO sheets a ay. 
The women employed in the process earned from ten to 
twelve shillings a-week, exclusive of over-time; whilst ordi¬ 
nary sempstresses, doing the same sort of work for other 
houses, could by an excessive amount of labour hardly eam 

from four to six shillings weekly. . 

Tho price of tho machine ranges from lot. to about 2oi. 
Tho small one figured in out 1 is intended for domestie 
use. Neighbours desiring the benefit of such a help to 
good housewifery might club together' to purchase it; and 
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it is, perhaps, in this way that 
the implement will gradually 
come to bo numbered among the 
requisites of the Home. In an¬ 
other way it is already exorcising 
widely a home influence of the 
most cheering kind, by enabling 
a most wretched class of workers 
to escape from body and soul kill¬ 
ing drudgery to healthier em¬ 
ployment with reasonable remu¬ 
neration. 


THE EAIRY BIRD-CAGE. 


KEEriNft in view the object of 
"The Home" department of this , 

Magazine, I have been zealously 
studying how to introduce (with 
the new year) a novelty more 
than ordinarily attractive and use¬ 
ful for the drawing-room, the stu¬ 
dy, and the fire.side. If somewhat 
costly, it is, at all events, unique. 

The novelty is now perfect¬ 
ed and patented. It is a showy 
Biiuvoaoe of pure CnvsiAr, Glass 
(a material now used for the first 
time), altogether dispensing with 
wire and other disfigurements, 
and allowing a bird’s plumage to 
bo viewed to the best advantage. 

In praise of tlie workman, it must 
be observed, those only who know 
the nature of glass will compre¬ 
hend the obstacles that have had to bo sunnounted in 
making it thus obedient to the human will. 

In the production of this domestic cage,—whoso figure 
and proportions may bq regarded as a con-ect model for all 
cages,—there has been a double motive; for not only is the 
beauty of the inmate shown off to unusual advantage by 
the reflecting and refracting powers of the crystal palace in 
which ho resides, but the palace itself is so constructed as 
to render it a matter of necessity as well as delight for the 
wives and daughters of home to heep it hriUiant by thoir 
own individual exertions. The glass and all its minutia; 
must bo daily polished. A soft cloth and a delicate wash- 
leather are the only requisites. 

Young ladies have hitherto been in the habit of too fre¬ 
quently trusting their pets to the care of servants to save 
tliemselves trouble. I now propose to set this habit on one 
side, while putting in a plea for “ the poetry” of bird-keei> 
ing. No person o.an dispute the fact, that personal attention 
adds greatly to the sympathy existing between man and 
animals; nor will any person deny that these sympathies 
ore very delightful. It is because they arc so seldom courted 
that they arc so little understood. 

The "Fairy Bird-cage”—so named because of its light¬ 
ness and extreme brilliance—is of very simple construction. 
All the bars are of solid transpai-ent glass, compacted toge¬ 
ther so as to unite in a strong body. The form of the cage 
is an oval. It is mounted on a sexagon base, and supported 
by six lapidary-cut crystal knobs, beautifully prismatic. 
The six panels in frtmt are of fine-grained satin-wood. On 
each of the sixcorners rises a brilliant pyramid of the purest 
(cut) crystal glass. 

Imioediatriy above the panels and between each bar of 
glass is introduced a movable length of polished ornamental 
glass, richly cut. Of the.so lengths, or pieces, there are no 
fewer than thirty-two. To secure them at their bases 
^ (they are made to, fit close between the bars), there runs 
all round the cage an ornamental gilt metallic band. 
When adjusted, no joins are observable. We see only 


a polished Surface of radiating 
gems. - 

Tliese fringes (as they may be 
termed), when fixed, serve a two¬ 
fold purpose. They prevent the 
seed being scattered over the 
table or carpet; and whsn ex¬ 
posed to the rays of the sun, or 
the reflection of a fire or candle, 
they shine with a lustre that is 
worthy of fairy-land. Their pris¬ 
matic colours are really beautiful. 
These fringes are easily remov¬ 
able and readily cleansed; but, 
as before hinted, it requires the 
light gentle hand of a fair maiden 
to prevent accidents. After two 
or three experiments, she will 
enter con tpirito upon her pleas¬ 
ing daily duties, and never cai-e 
to relinquish them to a stranger. 
The interior of the cage is so 
constructed as effectually to ex¬ 
clude all vermin, and so as to 
afford unusual opportunities for 
extreme cleanliness, 'flie seed 
and water, too, are quite re¬ 
moved from contact with any 
impurities. Both are supplied 
in miniature cut-glass barrels, 
which are fixed in glass gal¬ 
leries, projecting- one on either 
side of the cage externally. Eaeli 
of these galleries revolves on a 
pivot, so that fresh seed and water 
can be readily given to the bird. 
They arc so contrived as to admit of a bath being supplied, 
in summer, at the same opening. The cage-door is formed 
(invisibly) by two bars of glass. These may bo removed 
or replaced at will. 

The perches (square) are made of Bohemian ruby-gla.ss. 
There is also a swing-perch of crystal and malachite. These 
colours add greatly to the beauty of the inhabitant. The 
top of the dome is of richly-cut ci'ystal glass, powerfully re¬ 
fractive ; and above it is a strong metal ring, by which the 
cage is to be suspended. It hai’dly need bo added, that 
when raised above the head, it is seen to the greatest ad¬ 
vantage, though it is ornamental any where. To prevent 
the bird being subjected to draughts when standing on a 
table, a movable screen, made of strong tinted cardboard 
and mounted on hinges, may be placed round one side of his 
cage. The screen, if painted, would bo a neat ornament. 

AVith a view to secure the uniformity and elegance of 
the exterior of the cage, the tr.ay (or drawer) is not intro¬ 
duced in the usual manner. The bottom of the cage form* 
the drawer. This is removed by turning a screw, fastened 
(externally) in its centre. On its removal, a tripod is in 
readiness to take its place. On this flat surface, adapted to 
the size of the opening, the page is quickly placed while 
the di-awcr is being cleaned and sanded. Once more lifting 
the cage with the left hand, the drawer iradroitly supplied 
with the right, and the screw turned from below. All is 
then complete. Two minutes or less sufiiee for the change. 

Tlie happiness and the whimsical conceit of birds living 
in these “ fairy bird-cages"—particularly Love-Birds, Aus¬ 
tralian Paroquets, Canaries, Bullfinches, and Goldfinches— 
can be but faintly conceived. They feel their importance, 
and they know they are objects of atoiration. It is per- 
haps difficult to say which is the happier, the bird or his 
mistress. Wiluam Kinn. • 


•Notke* to Correspondent* and the Public will in future 
appear on the back of the Label of the Weeldy Nuniber, and on 
the Cover of the Monthly Part. 
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. OTHELLO AND lAGO. 

ny 8. A. HAST, R.A. 


Is tUe present picture character lias been the artist’s turn 
and achicveinont. The .eastern TuUnoss and frankness of 
life in Othello, vho is just what he appears, contrasts well 
with the subtlety, the self-oonoealnjent, and the hidden un¬ 
fathomable depths of the treacherous Italian, who plays 
upon his credulous master so fatally. Wo owe this able pic¬ 
ture to the accomplished Professor of Painting in the Aca¬ 
demy, whose exeellent lectures attracted so much attention 
a short time since in the columns of a contemporary. ’ 

It illustrates the great scene in the third act, where Tago 
first begins to pour into the oars of the Moor “ the loperous 
distihnent” of jealousy, and to unsettle at once and for ever 
the “ tranquil mind" of the man—the aims and delights and 
glories of the warrior. 




[Tlie Editors of the National Magazine cannot return unavailable 
PnpcrH, excopt in cases wliero it may, seem desirable to communicate 
•with the writers.] 


A THOUSAND miles south of Cairo, and about half that dis- 
tanee west of the Ked Sea, in the midst of deserts and on 
the outskirts of even Turkish civilisation, stands the mud- 
built city of Khartoum. The Abyssinian Nile washes the 
walls a mile or two from its coufluouco with that larger 
stream whose waters, mingling with its own, fertilise the 
soil and fill the flesh-pots of Egypt. There aro thirty thou¬ 
sand inhabitants in Kliartourn. A tliird of them may be 
Turkish soldiers; a hiuidful of the rest are Euroj)cans. Man¬ 
chester sends its goods there, and caravans bring tliitlier, 
from unknown nations in the interior, ivory and ostrich- 
foatbers, coffee, tamarinds, and gold. 'I'hc city has been 
visited lately by many of our countrymen. There arc 
English ladies, even, who have sat under its pomegi-auato- 
trees. The trip, however, is not exactly the thing for an 
iitvalid ; nor has it yet become quite so cheap a matter as a 
voyage up tlio Eliino. It takes above a month to got fk-oiu 
Cairo to Khai’tomn; and the choice of moans lic.s between a 
Nile boat, following all Uie windings of the stre-am, and a 
ride on camels over burning sands, to cut off corners. If 
the boating becomes tedious, the riding is hardly less so, 
and has moreover special troubles of its own. “ On an 
average, ho howled six hours a-day,” says a recent traveller 
of his camel; and even the howling sf a boast with a neck 
as long as a bafisoon is no joke when you want to bo com¬ 
fortable. The famous “ ship of the desert” is not limited 
either by nature or inclination to this solo method of an¬ 
noyance. 

The grand antiquities of Egypt—the tombs ofkings who, 
if they have not long boon dust, h&vo very long been mum¬ 
mies—are left behind when Khartoum is reached. We aro 
in one of the earth's original waste places. Arwies have 
marched across it, coi'avans have rested by its waters; hut 
art and industry have never yet possessed it. If the first 
alligator laid her eggs in this neighbourhood, she might 
possibly recognise the spot again, as it remains to tliis 4ity' 
But if one kind of interest ends here, another hardly inferior 
fo. it^beglns immediately. The two great branches of the 
Nile join one another at Khartoum. The Blue Bivor—^tho 
Bahr el Azrek—comes from Abyssinia. Its origin has long 
been knowm Bu{ the White Bivor—the Bahr el Abiad— 
is the principal branch; and the sources 8f this great water- 
coiu'se have never yet been seen by Eurtqicans, To trace 
it upwards, to discover the intaation of its original foun¬ 
tains, is at present one of the dinef objects of geographical 
research. 


Twenty years ago there waa scarcely a well-founded 
conjecture on the subject. The White Nile might come 
from the equator, or beyond it; might spring from the east 
or the west; might be tlie overflow of a lake or the drainage ' 
of a monntain. Tradition os old as the Ptolemies placed its 
source in the Mountains of the Moon; but these mountains 
were not forthcoming whoa looked for by modern travellers. 

The latitude first assigned to them was pretty nearly that 
of Khartoum itself; then it was the seventh degree; tlien 
the fourth degree; then the neighbourhood of the equator. 

At last, about tho year 1840, an expedition equipped by tlie 
well-known Mohammed Ali asoondod tho White Nile^as far 
as the fourth degree of north latitude, that is, about a thou¬ 
sand miles bcyuiid Khartoum, as the crow flies, and found 
there, not tho source of tlie river, and not tho traditionary 
mountains, but a hilly country, a great nation, and such 
impediments to further progress us caiused the explorers to 
turn back and retrace tjioir steps to Cairo. This expedition 
attracted a good deal of notice, and caused some very warm 
discussion. The discoverers quarrelled aiuong themselves, ^ 
and contradicted each other’s testimony. The gi’eat river 
was still a quarter of a mile wide at the remote and interest¬ 
ing spot to wliich they had traced it; and at what farther 
distance, or in what direction, its source was to be looked 
for, remained undetermined. Tho weight of evidence, how¬ 
ever, coutiiined to point southward, and to sustain tlie 
belief that mountains would still bo found soniewhcro; and 
within tho last six or eight years this expectation has bccu 
confirmed in an unlooked-for way. 

On the wild oast coast of Africa—the coast washed by 
the Indian Ocean—a missionary settlement was formed, a 
few degrees south of the equator. From this scttleraent two 
daring men, Mr. Ecbmaim and Dr. Krapf, defying danger 
and difiieulty, made their way across the mountainous ridges 
which rise abruptly from the coast, and, penetrating some 
distance into tlio interior, discovered there a great mountain 
capped with eternal snow. This mountain, called Kiliman¬ 
jaro by the natives, appears not to stand alone, but to bo 
perhaps the culminating point of an extonded chain; and, as 
the snow-line in that latitude is as high as the top of Mount 
Ariu'at, tlic'so gigantic peaks are doubtless 20,000 foot above 
the sea le\ el, and may possibly bo as lofty as tho Andes. 

Now the Kiliiuaiij.aro itself is probably not more than 
four hundred miles distant from tliu point to wliich tho 
White Nile has already been traced; and there is therefore 
strong reason to believe that tho source of the groat river 
win at last bo found among the glauiors of this snowy 
chain. It is for the purpose of settling this long-vexed 
question tliat the present Viceroy of Egypt has with great 
spirit fitted out a new expedition, which is already ascend¬ 
ing the Nile. Count d’Eseayrac de I’Auture commands it; 
a dozen European officers of varied attainments go with it; 
euiall steamboats aro provided, together with a strong escort 
and all the means that science can suggest to insure suc¬ 
cess. The general instructions are, to push on in spite of 
every obstaele; and accounts of tho progress that is made 
may bo looked for with tho greatest interest during tho 
next two years. 

There are, indeed, few subjects bettor wortli attention 
tluiii the progress of discovery in Africa. At last we are 
bogimiing to know something about it. Tho footprints of 
Dr. Livingstone have marked the great sign of the cross on 
the southern half of it. Dr. Barth and liis cmupaiiioiis have 
traversed the nortlicrn portion. Westward, a new voyage 
up tho Niger is in preparation; and ou the cast, Captain 
Burton is about to follow up the discoveries of tho mission¬ 
aries. Every now attempt reveals more and more tlic value 
ofsuch enterprise. Instead of immeasurable deserts, the in¬ 
terior of tho continent is found to contain great lakes and 
rivers, forests and prairies, a vast population, and an inepR- 
coivablo abunduiioo of animal life. Strangely, too, and unex¬ 
pectedly, the negro races appear to become nobler both in 
mind and body as the equator is approached. The kingdom 
of Bari, about the fourth degree of north latitude, contains a 
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nation of giants, with high foreheads, handsome limbs, a 
generous temper, and a quick intelligence; a nation culti¬ 
vating its own fields, growing its own tobacco, and manu¬ 
facturing its own iron. The opening up of European inter¬ 
course with these hitherto unknown tribes offers, indeed, the 
most exciting prospect to all sorts and conditions of men. 
Philanthropy may work here to its heart’s content; science 
may rub its eyes, and commerce feel its mouth water. 
Here are perhaps a hundred millions of naked pagans in 
want of aprons, to say notlung of more elaborate clotliing. 
Cotton-fields are hero, and indigo and the sugar-cane, waiting 
for cultivation only. As to sport, the young Nimrods of our 
day must look for their golden age in Afi'ica. A fox-hunt, 
when you have made the best of it, is but an indifferent 
road to glory; but to go down to an African lake at night¬ 
fall, with a troop of elephants behind, a rhinoceros in front, 
and a lion under the next mimosa, and after getting through 
these little difficulties and gaining the shore, to find ten 
crocodiles waiting there, each of them as long as one’s 
dining-room, and with a pair of jaws opening as Avide as 
one's logs, is something at least wortli mentioning, and may 
give occasion to trials of strength by no means intended to 
be laughed at. 

As to the Nile itself, tlio hopes excited by the Egyptian 
expedition arc mingled witli some gi'ave anxieties. A lonely 
traveller with gentle and kindly manners may win his way 
unharmed through nations of rude barbarians; but tSic pass¬ 
age of an army of Turks is another affair. Offences will 
doubtless be given. At some point or other the progress of 
the expedition will be opposed by the natives. Blood will 
probably bo shod; and even if tbo force provided ho strong 
enongli to overpower all resistance, there is reason to fear 
that a feeling of hostility may bo aroused which may for a 
long time impede tlio advance of civilisation, njid render the 
TJppor Nile extremely dangerous to Europeans. It seems 
doubtful also to wliat extent the aid of steam will bo found 
available above Khartoum. The rank luxuriance of tropical 
vegetation extends to the rivoi-bcd. Great reeds and tlio 
tall ambak-troo gi'ow out of it. Masses of moss and fibre, 
the large wliitc lotus, and plants Avith many-coloured flowers, 
spread over the surface of the w.ater. Head animals float 
upon it in vast numbers; and those cliocrful fellows, tlio 
hippopotami, may turn up at any moment. Those may 
prove serious impedhnents to paddles and screws, apart, 
even, from the question of fuel. But if tlie long-sought 
mountains are reached at last, and if, as is most likely, they 
arc found to extend far into the equatorial interior, no sacri¬ 
fice will have boon too great for tlio importance of this dis¬ 
covery. A mountain is a groat deal more tliim a geological 
curiosity. Where tlierc are eternal snows there are per¬ 
petual stre.ains; .and Avaler is tlie native clcincnt of human 
civilisation. It is curioAis to notice how the want of it affects 
mankind. Tlie interior of Australia is ouo of tlic driest re¬ 
gions on the face of tho cartli, and is peopled liy one of the 
lowest races. Tho most arid portions of Africa produce tlio 
negi-o type in its worst form. Groooe, on tho other hand, is 
full of fountains; England is an island in tho sea; America 
grows ricli by water jirlvilogo; and Paradise was in Meso¬ 
potamia. If Central Africa is mountainous it is certainly 
habitable, and is probably already peopled by superior races. 
Tho streams flowing southward towards Lake Ngami are 
largo and numerous, and their waters are very cold. As 
tho Nile runs northward for at least 3000 miles to the Me¬ 
diterranean, tho continent of course slopes upwards from 
the sea to tho equator. Khartoum is 1500 feet above tho 
sea. Tho kingdom of Bari must be as elevated as the valley ■ 
ofChamouni. Every thing indicates the presence of a great 
Highland district not yet explored, and the discovery of the 
snowy Kilimanjaro lias probably brought at last to the 
half-fabulous Mountains of the Moon. 



OUR FLITTING: A HOUSEHOLD SKETCH. 

BY TH» AUTHOB OP “ JOHN HALIFAX, OESTLBMAK," ETC.* 

It was settled we were to have a flitting. Not like that, the 
first “ flitting” I ever heard of, and well I mind hearing it, 
and could repeat every word of the old ballad, though iny 
memory is rather waning in the matter of poetry,—^not, I 
say, like that celebrated “ Flittin’,” 

“ When Lucy row’d up her weo kist wi’ her a’ in’t. 

And left her auld master and noebors sae dear,” 

A “ wee kist,”—alack! when I went over our seven rooms, 
all filfed with furniture, and our eighth room, into which 
was crammed tlio furniture of six more, I confess I rather 
envied Luoy. 

But it must he. Tho Fates,—an underground kitchen, a 
roof which in wet weather had tho admirable and iiremedi- 
ablc peculiarity of serving at once as ceiling and shower- 
bath, together Avith a foAV other family reasons,—decreed tho 
change. We made up our minds, and consulted our land¬ 
lord, Avlio agreed to let us oif our term if we could find an 
in-coraiiig tenant. Then, as a grand climax, I bought (price 
twopence) and exhibited to iny admiring family-circlo, a 
printed advertisement which informed tlie world at large of 
“ Tills House and Shop to let.” This we pasted on mill- 
board, ingeniously excising the “sliop;” as, thoiigli wo Avere 
certainly traders, and very liard-working traders indeed, 
our Avares were not usually visible save in circulating- 
libraries. 

So, formally, laiigliingly, and perhaps rather sorrowfully, 
putting the aiiiiouiiecmont in our pretty boAv-wiiidow, we 
sat .and Availed tho result. 

Of course avc expected inquirers, and we had them in 
troops. We were too pretty to ho left Ainsought for long. 
Every body seemed to admire us. First came a small young 
mail with an infinitesimal beard, who talked of making our 
back bedroom “ into a studio,” and looked a dignified nega¬ 
tion when, in reply to some remark about his mother, I 
observed “ that I supposed his inotlier wanted to take the 
house.” 

“ No, madam, I take tho house.” But he didn’t. 

Then, passing over some half-dozen inquiries Avliioh re¬ 
sulted in nothing, was a decent, plump, elderly gentleman 
from the City, whose equally decent, plump, oldorly wife 
came over the next nioiiiiiig from Camberwell all in a 
fluster and heat, and informed me how “Mr. ivering (or 
some similar name) had taken such a liking to tlie ’ouse;” 
at the smallness of which she wa.s greatly discomfited, 
until she fell in love witli tho kitchen-oven, “ Sich a beau¬ 
tiful hoven 1” Upon which she became complacent, tliouglit 
she really Avould make the house do, as Mr. Ivering liked it 
so exceedingly, and began to confide to mo various particu¬ 
lars as to lier furniture, &c. 

“ You sec; ma’am, wo have a lot of furniture about us— 
large furniture too. .We ’avc been ’ousekeepers a long time. 
Wo shouldn’t know what to do with all our luiiiber. Wo 
couldn’t find room for much lumber in this pretty little 
place, could avo ?” 

“ No, cortairily not.” And I inwardly thanked our own 
common seuse that we had no lumber. 

“ Still, it is sich a pretty place. And sich a beautiful 
Aoven. Mr. Ivering didn’t tell mo of tho fiovou. But there 
would bo a deal to put up with, you sec, ma’am. Carpets, 
too,”—and fanning herself, she cast rather a patronising 
glance on our own beautiful and beloved palm-leaf carpet, 
chosen with such artistic taste and skill,—“ it was only yes¬ 
terday that we bought a new carpet.” 

“ Perhaps it would suit these rooms ?” * 

“ O, no ; not at all. A lovely largo-patterned carpet, 
with a white ground and great bunches of flowers—all 
colours. It wouldn’t suit here at all.” 

“ Probably not.” I doubted if any thing which was 
the visible expression of your taste teotM suit, worthy Mrs. 
Ivering, in our poor pretty drawing-room. 
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« But then, you sec, tlie carpet is only bought, not laid 
down. Wo might give it away—to our married daughter." 
And her rosy warm face assumed a smiling pride. “ I have 
a married daughter, ma’am—^Elizabeth—Mrs. Josiah Evans 
—married last January, much to our satisfaction. The car¬ 
pet would exactly do for Elizabeth." 

And again she looked down upon our sober palm-loaves, 
as if inwardly exulting that Mrs. Josiah Evans’s drawing¬ 
room would not bo afflicted by “ such a common thing.” 

“ Do you think, then, tho house would suit ?” 

“ Maybe, ma’am; I don’t know. I must eomo again, 
and bring my daughter Elizabeth. She has great good 
sense—Elizabeth. It was a sad loss to us, her marriage.” 

But for fear I should have to listen to tho whole court¬ 
ship, dfo. of the said Elizabeth, with reversions to all tho 
other members of Mrs. Ivering’s family, I apologised—dinner 
being waiting—and left tho good lady to sit and cool her¬ 
self ore departing. 

She did depart. I hopo Mrs. Josiah Evans got her 
“ lovely” carpet ; but eortainly we never got our tenant 
in prosjKctu. 

Next, or rather appearing and disappearing at intervals 
among the other appliu.ants, was a circumambient gentle¬ 
man, who for tho space of three weeks used to pop in at all 
sorts of unnatural hours, and investigate us over and over 
again, from bedroom to coal-cellars : a very respectable 
middle-aged gentleman, who evidently had the strongest 
hankering after our house, and the utmost incapability of 
making up his mind to lake it. The cause of indecision was, 
ho said, a wife in Wales, without whoso approbation it was 
quite impo.ssiblo to proceed further in the business. The 
wife was detained day by day by the illness of the baby, 
who had been vaccinated; all which particulars the melan¬ 
choly spouse used to communicate confidentially over the 
kitchen-fire on his periodical visits to know if the house 
was let. 

“ If it isn’t let when his wife comes homo, he’ll bo sure 
to take it,” was tho decided opinion of our cook, to whom 
the disconsolate parent of tho vaccinated baby unsealed his 
woes. 

But by this time so many probable tenants had vanished 
that wo abovo stairs only incredulously smiled. We had 
grown used to being “ a house to let,” and almost doubted 
whether wo should not remain such for a whole half-year. 

' Yet applications kept doubling and trebling. Our meals, 
our work, our evening circle, were alike broken upon by— 
" Some one wanting to look at tho house, ma’am.” 

At last we learnt to sit calmly, never oven turning 
round or lifting our eyes when these intruders appeared. 
We ceased to comment or speculate upon them, determined 
to take things easy, and forget, if possible, tho largo-lettered 
fact in the window which proclaimed that wo were only 
sojourners, householders and inhabitants no more. 

But one Saturday morning came a foreign couple,—the 
lady fascinating in black eyes, tho gentleman in broken 
English. Those, after testifying most voluble admiration 
of our house, left, with the intention of going at once to the 
landlord, and taking it immediately. 

^ ‘‘ This looks like husiness,” said I to my sister, who sat 
criticising black eyes and foreign manners in general. "And 
even if tliey failed, there is the gentleman with tho wife in 
Wales, coming home in tlireo days, he says, and sure to like 
it. Then they’ll be wanting it at quarter-day—only a fort¬ 
night to come. We shall certainly find ourselves without 
a roof over our heads.” 

“ Bivouac in Eegent’s Park,” suggested incorrigible In¬ 
credulity. • 

"NonsenseI We really ought to look for a house. It 
can do no harm, and it might be rather amusing.” 

My sister, who is of an elastic temperament, caught at 
the last word; and we made ready for a day’s “ out"—a 
pleasant holiday at all iljmes. 

Having already depided on our future locality,—a little 
wayliut of London,—we started, intending to catch the train. 


But fate forbade. The bright March day gloomed over, 
and right up from the wind’s eye come a pelting shower, 
which breapted as long as wo could, but finally were 
driven, in half-drenched humiliation, to the refuge of a 
baker’s shop. There, for a pitiful half-hour, we stood watch¬ 
ing jhat dreary-scene, a London rain-storm, commenting ou 
tho less fortunate passers-by, or tho splashing of tho great 
drops all down the shiny pavement, and especially ou a 
costermonger’s donkey, who stood patiently to be drowned, 
with his soaked ears bent, and tho most abject wretchedness 
depicted on his asinine physiognomy. A perfect “Land¬ 
seer" ho might have been painted into, if Sir Edwin ever 
could coudoscond to low life in his wonderful animal bio¬ 
graphies. 

But wo lust our train. 

“Never mind,” said my sister; "don’t you see the rain 
is cleai-ing off at tho wind’s eye—and a beautiful blue oyo it 
is, too. We might still go house-hunting in another direc¬ 
tion. What do you say to II—?” 

Now privately, in my own mind, I longed for H—. Tlio 
first couple I over married—(reader, this remark is all in a 
professional way, tho solution to bo found, as aforesaid, in 
eireulating-librarios)—I located comfortably in an imaginary 
house at H—, flanked by some not at all imaginary fir-trees. 
And at H— tho wind blows freely over a sweep of wide 
eham])aign, and one can walk freely, and breatlie freely, 
along heaths and lull-tops, and feel a little nearer tho sky 
than in any region about London. Yes, decidedly ; wo will 
look for a house at 11—. 

Tho “ wind’s eye,” which my sister’s steadily followed, 
— probably with a certain fellow-feeling — grew broader, 
brighter, and bluer. Tho rain ceased, and the sun came 
out. Every thing was favourable for our house-hunting. 

Wo reached the place, discussing its advantages and dis¬ 
advantages. It was many years since we had been there— 
many and momentous years. A number of errant thoughts 
ran about invisibly,—some gamboling, some barking at us 
like refractory hounds, up and down tho queer old winding 
street. But it was necessary to chain them up, and proceed 
to business, 

“ Wo shall surely find a house-agency. We must inquire 
for one.” 

So wo accordingly did, receiving in answer tho lucid 
direction, that it was next door to Smith tho grocer’s.” 
Upon which, not being familiar with Smith the grocer, we 
had to hunt him up and down tho place, wearily, for half- 
an-hmir. 

llents in H— were awful 1 quite impossible to bo paid 
by folk in our lino of business. “ Desirable residences” of 
ninety pounds per annum; excellent villas, “ with every 
convonioucc for a genteel family,” only a hundred and 
twenty pounds! We shuddered; for our humble require¬ 
ments wore—No matter. 

“ Indeed, ladies, I have only two houses on my list of 
that rent,” said the house-agent.. "You can see them if 
you like;” and ho wrote out cards to view with an indifferent 
air of bland superiority. 

So w,e retired, greatly amused, and suffering no severe 
pangs from the fact that we could not pay a hundred and 
twenty pounds a-year house-rent. Besides,—the air was so 
fresh, the spring sunshine so warm, and the picturo.squo old 
place showed us such charming “ bits” en pasaant ,—out 
sources of enjoyment wore quite independent of hard 
cash. 

Up through some quaint lanes, guarded by bare mo- 
tionlcss trees, in whose branches you could fancy the sap 
just rising, and had faith to believe there would be leaves 
some time, we lingered, talking and laughing, but could not 
find the house whither wo were bound. I proposed attack¬ 
ing a wandering milk-boy, who went lazily along swinging 
his cans, his eyes fixed skyward contemplatively—a rather 
rare peculiarity with milk-boys. 

" Eh!—^Ivy Lodge ? It’s over there, I fancy," 

“ Ivy Lodge, did you want kindly a.sked a respectable 
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ftottsekeepor-loolcmg woman coming up. "It's somowlicre 
in that quartet; but I don’t exactly know the house." 

“ Ivy Ivodge ?” added a benevolent laundress, approach¬ 
ing with her basket. ‘‘Yes, you’ll find it there. Them’s 
the chimneys. A very nice little place, too." 

" To bo let, I Understand ?’’ 

" Can’t say. Wo don’t wash for the family. But it’s as 
pretty a little place as there is in all H—.’’ 

“ That sounds favourable,” observed my sister; “ and 
generous, considering that the good woman doesn’t wash for 
the family.” 

So, escaping from the group who were taking such a 
kind interest in our proceedings, and who now stood stock¬ 
still to oonvorso with and gaze at us,—housekeeper, laun¬ 
dress, milk-boy, and nil,—wo made the best of our way to 
Ivy Lodge. 

A pretty nook, unrivalled in its compact smallness. The 
very door-knocker had a delicacy of form and tenuity of 
sound quite fairy-like. No uncanny or unwelcome hand.<i 
ought over to touch it. And wchada vision of many friendly 
fingers that might po.ssibly make welcome acquaintance witli 
it when the door became our door. 

No. Our first entrance there dispelled that dream. It 
was the daintiest little neat, all “in apple-pie order,” like 
the mistress who came out of her neat drawing-room,—her¬ 
self as neat “ as a new pin,” from every hair in her smooth 
braids to every bugle on her elaborately trimmed and in¬ 
imitably fitting velvet jacket,—and politely showed us her 
house. Sueh a wonderful larder ; such a charming china- 
closct; such cosic woe bedrooms 1—in tlio which we, travel- 
stained and woary,.almost hesitated to adventure our muddy 
boots. 

But in vain. The place was not half large enough. 
" Friends from London,” wliich the lady informed us she 
had frequently inl:abiting iier spare room, would in our case 
havo hod to colonise, like rooks, in the neighbouring trees. 
And tho garden—ivhicli my 8!.ster so longed for—why, she 
might as well have practised horticulture on the coal-ccllar 
roof. Our own was a Chatsworth (ioniparod to it. 

“It is indeed small, very small,” said the lady depro- 
catingly. “ That is tlic only fault wc h.ave (o find with it— 
Mr. Jarvis and I. We have always been aecu.stomcd to 
large rooms. Wo think ono of the Rcgent’.s-rark Terraces 
will suit us better; or the new Italian .villas in tlio Hol¬ 
loway Hood. Do you know them ?” 

“ 0 yes,” I said, with con.sidcrahle meeknos.s, not wishing 
to he too explicit. 

"But,” eontinuod Mrs. Jarvis, with tlio gi'c.atest amiii- 
bility, " for those who prefer a cottage, I would recommend 
this entirely.” A'ld again slie ran over tho list of its per¬ 
fections, always ending witli the “cliarming china-closet,” 
sighing now and then over tlie Sad necessity of being obliged 
to leave it, even for tho Rogent’s-Bark mansions or the 
Italian villas. 

AU in vain. My sister, wlio has—tliougli slic will not 
own it—a slight leaning towards stately chambors, manorial 
halls, and pioturosquo pleasure-grounds, was in liasto to bo 
gone. But I—a woman of less lofty appreciations—could 
not help a vague longing after tho pretty snuggeries Which 
Mrs. Jarvis kept in such order, whore Mr. Jarvis probably 
came woai-y home of evenings, and where on Sundays tho 
"friends from London” luxuriated in tho tiny spare bed¬ 
room, and tho wide opon view beyond those slender poplars, 
wbcnco the wind would travel freshly uyi for miics and 
miles. 

But it could not be. For us Ivy Lodge was quite out of 
tlio question now and for evermore. 

“Now for tho next house. My lad,’'-i-and I turned to 
oiir friend the milk-boy, who this moment eftorged round 
the corner, just as before, swinging his cans and contem¬ 
plating the sky,—" how far is it to C— Street ?’’ 

Ho gave us a comical “ horo-they-are-again" sort of ; 
smile ; explained with great civility and intelligence 
not only tbo distance hut the way; and as Wo went down 


the hill, we saw him* stand watching our movements with 
evident interest. 

" What a nice face he has!" exclaimed my sister. “ If 
ever we come to live at H—, that boy shall be onr milk- 
hoy.” 

But tho lad’s elevation to this desirable post grow every 
minute more problematical. “Elegant villas,” “mansions,” 
in plenty, but nothing like our sort Of house was to be 
found. Ono only wo saw; and, it not being to let at all, were 
free to take immediate possession of it—iii imagination. My 
sister proposed that we encamp in tho vale below, and live 
watching it, as Sir Roland lived in sight of his love at 
Nonnenwerth, until tho right owner disappeared from this 
mortal seone, or vacated in our favour. 

Finally, in great hopelessness, wo took the road homo- 
wards. 

" But wc may os well just look at the second house,” 
said I. 

“It’s in a street—I hate streets. I know it won’t do.” 

“ Let ns tryand I consulted the card. “ Blank Cottage, 
Blank Street. Where is Blank Street, my hoy?” 

For there he was again ; and there, as my sister declared, 
I brought him quite naturally into tho conversation—our 
inevitahlo all-pervading milk-boy. She burst out laughing 
—so did he, and turning to her his brown merry face, all 
beaming with admiring .satisfaction, the little fellow a third 
timo gave us a long string of topographical information. 

“Turn to your right till you comes to tho square; then 
cross by a baker's shop; then along till you sees a grocer’s; 
then turn to your left, liopposito a house where they sells 
tobacco and hccr.” 

“ Stop, stop, I can’t make it out.” 

Tlie milk-boy just looked at me as if to say, “ Madam, I 
didn’t suppose you could; I warn’t a-spoaking to you;” aud 
in his gcntlost and most intolligont voice repeated the in¬ 
formal ion to the. younger and favourite of his interlocutors. 
Then heartily tlianking Irira,—and I beg to observe only 
thanking him, as wo consider it a gi'eat error and n great 
insult to the poorer classes that they should be taught to do 
solely for lucre’s sake little civilities whicli the richer do 
from simple kindness,—we left our milk-boy for good and a’. 

Far down the long town dragging cur tired limbs, watch¬ 
ing tho sun sink, with the oelobrated lament of that most 
virtuous but most priggish of emperors, Titus —Perdidi diem 
—wo were becoming in racumfnl case. At a corn-dealer’s 
shop wo saw stuck up, “ A small cottage to let,” and rushed 
in with avidity. 

“ How many rooms has it ?” 

“ Three rooms, ma’am,” said the round-faced corn-chan¬ 
dler’s wife ; adding, witlra subdued smile, “ it’s a imall cot¬ 
tage, ladies.” 

To which wo assented, and retired in discomfiture. 

Up and down in every possible direction did wo sock for 
tbo second house, and primarily for tho address of the per¬ 
son who had the key. At length we found the house, hut 
wore anotlicr half-hour discovering the possessor of the 
key. Then—muddod, foot-sore, and not in tho sunniest of 
moods—we followed a big man and a big dog to investi¬ 
gate this, apparently the only house in all H— that was 
likely to suit us. 

No; the investigation was usoloss. In vain did the 
worthy big man open shutters and expatiate on the merits 
of those gloomy musty rooms; in vain did his dog, with 
prohc.bly an immediate instinct of rats, bound hither and 
thittier, upstairs and downstairs, scratching and whining in 
the liveliest manner; in vain did our excellent guide, as a 
climax to all his induceinonts, inform us that the next-door 

neighbour was Mr. Somebody, of the -^ ITieatro; and 

that at tho bottom of this garden was the garden of Mr. 
So-and-so—“ the celebrated Mr. So-and-so, who did such and 
such I eschew names, the “party” being our personal ao- 
quaintaneo. My sister suggested, aotto vode, whether it 
would not be advisable to t^e the house, if only for tho 
advantage—the sole one we could see—of going to tho next 
















ity of the remark will doubtless bo endorsed by most of our 
readers. They will go farther, and allow with Dr. Dwight 
that, “ uncouth, mean, ragged, dirty houses constituting the 
body of any town, will regularly bo accompanied by coarse 
and grovelling manners.” But in those days, when the im¬ 
portance of providing healthy homes for the stamina of our 
population is so fully acknowledged, no apology is needed 
for the effort to produce a maximum of accommodation at a 
minimum of-expense. Much inquiry and experience have, 
however, established the conclusion, recently allowed in an 
official quarter, that it is not feasible to provide a really 
substantial and comfortable erection, fulfilling all the re¬ 
quirements implied by the term modd cottage, for a sum on 
which the usual tempting rate of interest on building-in¬ 
vestments may bo calculated; and we think it only right to 
warn oijr readers against the indulgence of Arcadian dreams 
on the... subject. In the Beport of the CommiBsioners ap¬ 
pointed to inquire into the Sanitary Condition of the La¬ 
bouring Population, it is stated as Mr. Loudon’s opinion, 
that “ no landed proprietor ought to charge more for the 
land ou which cottages are built than he would receive for 
it from a farmer, if lot as part of a farm; and no more rent 
ought to be charged for the cost of building the cottage and 
enclosing the garden than the some sum would yield if in¬ 
vested in land, or at all events, not more than can be obtained 
by Qovemment securities.” Nevertheless it is needless for 
us there to dilate on the duty incumbent on capitalists to 
provide cottages for their humblo dependents in which the 
two great i^airqment# of health and convenience shall be 
fulfilled; as to tte|;lest of these may be safely ascribed,.not 
only most of tl»e confagious disorders which carry sorrow 
and trouble amodg the highest as well as the lowest, but 


also much of the immorality and discontent which often 
characterise the lower orders of society. Disgusted with 
their miserable hovdls, none can wonder that uncultivated 
minds should seek elsewhere for relief; and the rebound 
touches at least those who could have obviated the con¬ 
sequences of such wretchedness and desolation. 

In towns, model lodging-houses are for many reasons to 
bo preferred; but in country districts, for which the accom¬ 
panying design is adapted, homes for the labouring classes 
should be cither single or in pairs; and the latter is desira¬ 
ble in case of illness and with respect to social feelings, as 
well as for reasons of economy and external effect. H two 
connected cottages are planned so that a north and south 
line passes through the angles, tbe principal front facing 
the south-east, the sun will shine on all sides during the 
day; a point of much importance not attained in a long 
range, against which there are forcible objections. The 
least accommodation should comprise a living-room, kitchen, 
and not less than three bedrooms, if the decent proprieties 
of life are to be fostered in the family of a roan with sons 
and daughters. The kitchen is to bo provided with oven, 
copper, smk, pump, towel-roller, ironing-boards (wliich may 
be hung on hinges, so as to form the window-shutter, the 
bar for security being the supporting leg), and range for 
cooking; thus rendering it possible to keep the living-room 
always clean, and in that neatness and order which is as 
conducive to the healthiness of mind of the intnates as 
pleasing to others to view. Unless there is a pantry, food 
will be thrown about, become dirty, and unfit for .consump¬ 
tion, contaminating also the air; and a cellar should be pro¬ 
vided for coals and wood. The fronbdoor must never open 
into the living-room; but a porch is essential, and in it'pins 
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for coats and hats are to be fixed. The staircase should 
communicate with the porch, so that it is unnecessary to 
enter the living-room to arrive at the bedrooms j and the 
space for the stairs ought to be open and well lighted and 
ventilated, not forming a gloomy recess, or an excretion, in 
the middle of the cottage, down which the children aro over 
pertinaciously tumbling. The fixtures proper to the living- 
room include a dresser (for the crockery is an important 
item in the furniture to be displayed to all comers), a dwarf 
closet by the fireplace with a shelf for books above, a neat 
mantelpiece, and a stove with fixed fender. The kitchen 
and living-room should communicate directly, and a hack- 
door from the former is necessary. On the upper floor, at 
least one closet for clothes is desirable. The bedrooms arc 
Bometinws arranged below, but they arc preferable above; 
as such building is more economical, less walling and exca¬ 
vation being requisite, the staircase costing little, and tlu! 
space under it being useful. It is also far more healthy to 
have bedrooms upstairs, as they aro thus drier, airier, and 
compai'atively free from the steam and effluvia ai-ising from 
cooking and cleansing operations; the external appeai'anee 
of the erection is improved, the temperature of the lower 
rooms is more uniform, and, from the increased length of 
tlic flues, the smoko is less liable to return. It is scarcely 
needful to Say, that arrangements by which it is imperative 
to go through one bedroom to another aro at once to be con¬ 
demned. 

A substratum of gravel is the best soil for building; and 
when dampness is apprehended, or the foundation is bad, 
concrete (six gravel to one lime) should bo used twice the 
width of the footings of the walls and one foot in depth. 
A layer of elates, cement, asphaltc, or gas-tar and sand, laid 
over the surface of the walls, six inches above the ground- 
level, tend to prevent damp rising. The drainage is of great 
importance. The cottage should be slightly elevated, and a 
manure-tank formed at a distance, into which all the refuse 
is to be conducted in four-inch stone-ware pipes, properly 
trapped to prevent the return of noxious gases. The water 
falling on the roof is to be led in three-inch glazed stone¬ 
ware pipes to a tank; and,one will serve for the two cot¬ 
tages. Kach room should bo ventilated by means of two 
air-bricks at the level of the skirting, the opening being 
covered on the inside with perforated zinc (sixty apertures 
to the squai'e inch) ; and the vitiated air is to be carried off 
by means of one of Arnott’s ventilators communicating with 
the flue just below the coiling-lovol: when there is no flue, 
an opening must be made in the ceiling. All the fireplaces 
are to be kept in the interior walls, thus retaining the 
wannth as much as possible (open fireplaces, with their 
cheerful light, arc preferable to close stoves); and two only 
of the bedrooms need be provided with them. Shutters aid 
the retention of warmth, but aro not absolute requisites in 
labourers’ cottages. 

One-sixth of an acre is the least quantity of ground to 
bo appropriated for each cottage, and of this a few yards 
should extend in front for flowers: being next the road, the 
industrious labourer will naturally take a pride in their ap¬ 
pearance. Creepers trained up the walls of cottages have a 
pleasing effect. The cottage, wo may mention, ought not to 
be placed parallel with the road, but at an angle, to obtain a 
view sideways as well as in front. 

The accompanying design is submitted as combining all 
the requirements named, without any loss of space what¬ 
ever ; thus involving the cheapest form and presenting a 
simply^ choraoteristio external effect. It is needless to say 
much in the way of description, as the engravings are suf¬ 
ficiently explanatory, and the preceding remarks illustrate 
the points which have commanded attention. The clear 
height of the floors is eight feet six inches; and much ex¬ 
pense is saved by bringing down the roof as low as possible. 
The accommodatron given and the size of the rooms are of 
the minimum description, and the ground-plan is varied; 
it being thus loft optional to place t^e closets behind, at a 
distance, with a covered receptacle for dust, which, without | 


such a provision, would probably be thrown about any where. 
Cost, about 2701. probably for the pair. 

We purpose giving on a future occasion another design; 
and shall then enter into constructive matters, and jot down 
a few memoranda of the least costly materials appropriate 
to different parts of the country. 

A PAINTER’S REVENGE. 

" lir SHIRI.EY BROOKS, 

AOTIIOU OK “ ABPEN COIIUT,” “ MISS VIOI.KT AMO IIKR OKKK.IIS," KTC. 
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'> ^^■'hor, in common with the 

' world, believed that 

splendid soldier to be in the 
' *” matrimonial market. Now 

’ Mrs. Parker’s admi/ation of 

him was something touching ; it was to be reverenced and 
treated tenderly. Ordinarily wo delight—as much from 
spite ns from love of truth—to force open the eyes of honest 
parasites and idolaters, and to insist upon their seeing and 
acknowledging, the holes in the coats of their idols; but this 
no person could be wantonly cruel enough to attempt in 
the case of Mrs. Parker and hor captain-cousin. Her adora¬ 
tion of him was instinctive and genuine, and not to be de¬ 
rided. And, as touching the market in question, Marla had 
settled in hor own mind the price at which Charley Lle¬ 
wellyn was to go; and it ranged between sonie young 
countess with a handsome dowry, and some young heiress 
whoso want of title might bo atoned for by her title-deeds. 
These were about tho figures at which Captain Llewellyn 
was to bo quoted. 

Therefore, when she perceived tho fliidation between her 
cousin and our pretty Georgiana, and perceived, too, that it 
was making Mr. Di.snoy very uncomfortable, Maria Parker 
felt doubly wronged. Her great vexation, of oourse, was 
that her brilliant captain should be taking meaBures for' 
throwing himself away. But her mind was also Vexed that 
Miss Latrobc, whom, apart from her presumption in drejun- 
ing of the Fusilier, Mrs. Parker liked very' heartily, should 
behave herself unkindly to the painter. And Maria con- 
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Bidered within herself what slie should do to replace the 
trio in their ripht places. Heroin Mrs. Parker gave a new 
instance of the folly of trying to do good. There is sure to be 
some secret in the background which turns all your ofTorts 
of that sort into absurdities, and thorefoi'e you had much 
better he lazy and selfish, and lot things alone. This is a 
little moral which I humbly conceive may bo acceptable 
just now, as contrasting in flavour with the customary ad- 
niouitions of the season. 

Divers were the plana which suggested themselves to 
Mrs. Parker for disentangling the captain from Oenrgiana. 
At one time she thought of seriously romoustrating with 
him upon tlic attentions which lie had paid the young lady; 
and for meeting her (as he certainly <lid) at tlic (Ihlswick 
fete, and for goiitg np to a bo.’c in which ho perceived her at 
the Olympic Theatre. But, besides that alio stood in some 
reasonable awe of her distinguished relation, she had a femi¬ 
nine relish for managing matters with as much subtlety as 
possible; and therefore she eschewed the direct way, which 
probably would have elicited a satisfactory explanation from 
Idcwcllyn, and took an indirect One, of which the result 
shall ho seen. Having dc.sircd that when Mr. Disney should 
call, after tlie party, he should tie apprised that she wished 
to SCO liim, ami that gentleman's attention to the proprieties 
having brought him to Pimlico within what, as an arti.st 
and literary man, ho considered quite early time for perform¬ 
ing the usual social duty, namely, a fortnight, Mrs. Parker 
found herself tBe-H tSte with tlifl young painter. 

“Have you scon Ocorgian.a LatToho to-day?” asked (lie 
lady, when tlic ordinnfy prologue had hccii spoken, and tlic 
yelling of tlic I’inilico peripatetics had bci'ii duly aiiatliema- 
tised, as it is to this day by every one wlio sets foot in the 
disturbed district. 

“Today! 0 dear no. Not for many days. I mot licr 
soon after your party. 1 don't think 1 liave soeii her since.” 

“ You .are joking, of course, Mr, Disney. Tell me, wlien 
did yon see licr ?” 

“ Indeed I am not joking, Mrs. Parker,” said Herbert. 
“ Why siuiuld you think so?” 

“ Well, then, if it is true,—hut you will only sot me down 
for a woinati wlio meddles in otlior people's husinc.s.s'. And 
yet Georgy is a dear little girl, and I love her, and I seem 
to have a right to talk about her.” 

“ Miss I.atrobo is a very pleasant person to talk about. 
Indeed, quite as pleasant to talk about as to talk to.” 

“You are tlio hast person to say that, ,and to hope to bo 
believed." 

"I sliould like to know why, Mrs. Parker,” said Mr. 
Dianc;^ who w'as rather full of his gi'iovanoe.s, and, knowing 
it, was afraid to ti'nst himself with much disconrse on the 
subject. 

“Come, come, don't bo mysterious witli mo, Mr. Her¬ 
bert,” said Mrs. Parker. “I am an old friend of Georgy's, 
and in her confidence. Now, you know, I know all about it. 
And if yon say to mo tliat you Imvn not seen her for some 
days, I shall drive across and hoar whnt it means." 

“I slinnld not like to prevent your having a pleasant 
drivo; hut 1 am at a loss, 1 assure you, to understand what 
niy not having scon Jliss Latroho can moan, except that I 
have not happened to eall, and wo have not happened to 
meet." 

“ I like you very much, Mr. Herbert Disney.” 

“And I deservo that you sliould like me,” replied the 
painter; “and I mean that you should go on liking me, 
madam.” 

“Yes, init all that would be at an end if I lielievod that 
you Were behaving iH.to Georgiana Latrobe.” 

“ Behaving ill, jn-a lady’s dictionary, has but one moan- 
ingj” said Disney; s<and as wo have gone so far, I stipposo I 
ha(l bettor Say in Earliest, my.dcar Mrs. Parker, that I don't 
comprehend why^ou shbnld use the words. They imply, of 
course, that I have Aoen in a position iq, which I eeuW act 
unworthily in Jrcftrcnce to that lady. Now, as nothing—” 

“There, do'not make mo angry with you. 1 have told 


you that I am in Georgiana's confidence, and therefore you 
ought not to speak to mo in that way.” 

“ I.can only suppose, dear Mrs. Parker, that we are at 
some kind of cross pnrposes, and when they are explained, 
we shall laugh.” 

“ I would turn you out of the room at once,” said MrSj 
Parker, seriously, “ if it were not for my regard for Georgy, 
wdiich makes mo overlook rudeness to myself. And I will 
speak very plainly to ymi for her sake. If you are playing 
with her affeotions, you are acting a part of whiclr you ought 
to bo asiiamod.” 

“ 1 playing with—” 

“Because,” continued Mrs. Parker, working herself up 
into earnestness, “ she is a dear wafm-lioarted girl, who will 
give her heart hut onoo, and break it if it is tramp!*^ upon.” 

“But I liavo no idea of trampling upon it,” Herbert tried 
to put in. 

“It is true that she has no fortunc,'and that in a girl’s 
iiohlo and single-minded rclianeo upon your love, and eon- 
fldcnco in your goniu.s and success, slie lias forgotten that, 
and preferred to take licr chance with you to marrying 
whore more immediate worldly advantage.s offered; but if 
you arc to turn round upon her for that, and insult her 
pride and wound licr heart for a frankness and confidingnc.s.s • 
wliieh you ought to feci are an honour to you, I don’t know 
ivhat answer yon -will he able to give your own conseicnce.” 

And hero Mrs. Tarkcr introduced a gush of real tears, 
being somewhat largely gifted with tlie invaluable faculty' 
of scif-exeitement. 

“After what you have said, Mrs. Parker,” said Herbert, 

“ it i.s perfectly evident to me that I have not boon so fully 
.•idmitlcd to Miss Latrobo’s eoufidenee as you have. In 
fact—” 

“Ah! yon allow, then, that she had aright to say such 
thing.s to ino, Mr. Disney. Well, that is something—indeed 
I may call it manly and candid of you. But that yon should 
affect to quarrel with a girl like Georgiana, wlio has given 
y'on her wliole heart and soul, i.s more than I can understand. 
()nc would tliink that with sucli a treasure in your Ireeping 
you would he too much in earnest for such silliness.” 

“ I scaretdy know how to answer you without—” 

“ I dare say not. I do not want any answer. I am au 
old woman; but I know what all thi.s means, and I am aware 
that yon could say nothing tliat would not be to some ex¬ 
tent humiliating to you. So yon shall say nothing. 1 dare 
say I spoke liarshly. I always do when I am sincere; and 
Georgiana I,atrohe is a child for whom there is nothing that 
I would not do. 1 am more pleased with yon now, and I 
shall he quite reconciled to you, 1 dare say, when I coilie to 
think over what yon liaye said. You must lot me make it 
up between you and Georgy—no, she is too high-minded a 
person, and so are y'ou, to be pushed together like two chil- 
dj-eu .after a quarrel; hut you call in Charlotte Street to¬ 
morrow, and speak as if you had met yesterday. Will you 
promise this?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Disney. Indeed there was not 
much else for him to say. 

“ Very well,” said'Mra. Parker, rising and taking him 
by both hands, “ that is very good of you. And now please 
to go away; for I am a foolish jicrson, and I must go and 
lie down after our little scone. Good bye, and remember 
your promise.” 

And she made ins retreat a matter of necessity by iJer 
own retreat intb another room, and thence upstairs. 

It was of course impossible for Mr. Disney to thii^ over 
the scene tliat had passed Until he got out of the howling 
wilderness. But lie made for the street of Hago'Lupus, and- 
BO for Vauxhall Bridge; and at that distanctf the hideous 
Voices of the Day had blended into one cry, but too distent 
to torture the car and distract the mind. And he pitid the 
toll, and set himself to work out the money hy walking up 
and down with his hands behind him, and musing after the 
following fashion; 

“ Tliat Mrs. Parker is a queer jierson. I never saw her 
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go mncli in eanneat. No tnisfake about her Cfyingf, eitber; 
but then a Woman can always cfy. However, they don’t 
usually weep over other people’s troubles. Yes, I think 
there was real feeling in it. And so Georgians has been 
making confidences to her. She feels my staying away, 
does she ? And who has she to thank for it ? I am inca¬ 
pable, 1 hope, of behaving ungenerously to a girl who has 
■ placed her destiny in my hands [yah, you vain idiot]; but 
what was her conduct on the night of Mrs. Parker's b.all ? 

I have punished Jjer ; but she ought to confess that she de¬ 
served it. Well, there’s an end of that. It has answered 
its purpose capitally, in making mo aware of her feelings 
towards mo; and Mrs. Parker certainly put our mutual po¬ 
sitions in a very fair light. Gcorgiana knows that I shall 
have to make a struggle, and is content to share it with mo; 
and she is assured that lioroaftorl shall aohievo success and 
fame. Wliat odd creatures they am 1 ' She never gave me 
a word of encouragement of this kind, or ever let me think 
that she oven appreciated mo. They arc odd Creatures, and 
heaps of eoutradictions. But should we love them were 
they otherwise ? As for Qeorgiana,—hy Jovo, what a good 
faco it is when slio smiles! I liavo never quite liit it off; 
but I will, ono of these days. I have a groat mind to writo 
to her to-night; let's seo, what excuse shall I make—?” 

Etc. etc. etc. etc. 

Ho said a great deal more, and I think quite took out 
tho value of his toll in his promenading ; but tliis specimen 
will sliow you into what state of mind Mrs. Parker’s revela¬ 
tions had brouglit our young friend. That afternoon he was 
much top restless in his solf-coinplacenoy to work, or even 
to remain within doors; but took a long country ramble,— 
meditating on Goorgiaiia’s merits, and occasionally refresh¬ 
ing liimsclf at a roadside inn (like that skctcliod at tho hc- 
giniiing of our chapter); and having wearied himself out, 
ho returned and dined somewhat expeiisivoly, ordering 
Bomo ohampagno for tlie express purpose of drinking tho 
hoalth of Mi.ss Lalroho. Tim captain of Eusiliers occasion¬ 
ally caino aero,53 liis mind; hut tlio unwcleomo visitor w’as 
speedily banished, and Mr. Disney gave himself up to plea-. 
surable emotion and to anticipations of tlio coming day. 

Mrs. Parker did not go and lie down, but, oii the con¬ 
trary, ordered tho caiTiagcs; and before Herbert had left tho 
bridge slie was hastening across'the Park towards Charlotte 
Street. And when she got tlierc, she found Captain Llew¬ 
ellyn picking out a new polka on Georgiana’s pianoforte. 

.. . - —.~ " ■■ ~ ~ '" I 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY. . 

The National Gallery 1 what’s to bo done witl> that; or 
rather, what is to bo done with the pictures belonging to 
tho nation; whoro aro tho pictures in possession, and the 
pictures in expectation, to bo hung? Aro wo ever to look 
forward to a magnificent collection of British art? Are we 
ever to have a gallery of statues ? Are wo over to equal, 
not to say rival, tho Continent in tho possession and appre¬ 
ciation of memorials of genius; or is the possession of moans 
to bo tho rival of all countries to servo only as a foil to show 
our utter incapacity to make use of tho appliances wo have 
at our command, and further to hold our country and its 
direction, as fur as the arts aro concorned, up to ridicule ? 

Those aro the questions that every thinking Englishman 
of judgment and taste asks himself and his neighbour; hut 
he gains no satisfactory response. 'We certainly have a 
National Gallery—“ God help tho mark!”—and tho roan who 
built it, poor Wilkins, died of a broken heart. It is said 
that he has stood for hours in Trafolgar Square, and gazed 
upon that melancholy specimen of his craft until hot tears 
have^chased each other down his cheeks, drawn from him 
by feelings of sorrow and anger,—sorrow that he was com¬ 
pelled to build it as it is, and anger at tho parsimony of that 
sometimes mistaken economist, Joseph Hume, who curtailed 
him of the means necessary to it worthy of tho great 
nation ho was legislating for. They were both good men i 


In thhir way, and did service in other directions; and 
therefore de mortwia nil niti honrnn. The sum expended 
was so trivial for tho purpose—70,0001.—ithat it is scarcely 
Worth a passing thought; and if it did nothing else, at least 
it secured us the finest site in tho metropolis ; and wo can 
now retrieve tho past error, and raise a building worthy of 
the site. Talking of sites, some current conversation was 
afloat lately that it was intended to build a National 
Gallery upon tho site of Burlington House. If thi.s is what 
is called a feeler, we, for our parts, aro not impressed fa¬ 
vourably with it. There can he no objection to tho position, 
as far as tho public are oonoeniod; hut it does not appear 
to have tho requisite spaeo which wo presume to expect 
the national oolleetion of art-treasures will need. What wo 
want is something grand, something comprohensivo, suit¬ 
able for onr present and future rcqiiiroments; in fact, some¬ 
thing worthy tho nation, and tho happily progressive state 
of, and feeling of tlio people for, the arts. Many of us havo 
seen fho glorious creations prcsorvnil with siioh worthy so¬ 
licitude in Italy and Spain; all of us can see copies of many 
of them in tho Crystal Palace ; and tho constant and agree¬ 
able inspection of those wonders enlarges our understanding 
to the improvement of our taste. 

Tho site of tho existing National Gallery is admirable; 
and as any amount of space necessary can ho obtained be- 
hind tho present elevation, we do not think any tenable 
objection e.an bo miudo to its extension. It has been urged 
th.-vt tlio barracks, from their central posif.on, e.'t.nnot bo 
removed. Wo question tliis very much ; tho projected im¬ 
provements in the vicinity of the Horse Guards surely may 
point out a spot oven better suited for the jiurposc than tho 
present. Why not remove the barracks to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Scotland Yard ? Tliero is a hail property there which 
would bo the bettor for taking down; and as it has been 
projected to emliank a portion of the Thames from Whitehall 
to Hungerford, .an extensive exercising ground might bo 
con.structcd, cmliraeing a muoli larger area than they liavo 
at present, offering an additional amount of seclusion. If, 
tlien, tho harraok buildings in Trafalgar Square he iT.moved, 
wo immediately secure a vast wing on the ono sido; and 
for the other, why not take tho block including tho St. 
Martin’s Workhouse and Archbishop Tenison’s School and 
library for this wing? Tho workhonso is now manifestly 
in tho wrong place. .When it was built it stood in tho 
fields. Tho vast growth of population and bricks has so 
hemmed it in, that it is un.socmly and nnwholosonio to retain 
it in its present place ; and it woilld not be diflloult to find 
another more open, and in every way better suited. Tho 
removal of this»antiquatod pile of dark bricks would greatly 
facilitate tho long talked-of and much-roquired opening to 
Leicester Square; and if this suggestion were determined 
upon, a fine quadrangle would he secured, having a hack 
entrance for tho officers of tho establishment, and for tho de¬ 
livery of works of art. As to tho front elevation, bad as it is, 
it is quite possible to improve it. ' The roof could bo raised 
by what is termed an attic-story, which would give a finer 
surface of wall for hanging the pictures, together with a 
bettor means of lighting them. Tlie pepper-castors and 
paltry dome, when removed, would suggest something 
more attractive and useful. The blind arches might then 
ho closed; and without entering into further details, fherp 
is little doubt but that, in tho hands of an abio arcliitcot, 
something good might be made of it. 

The Royal Academy are looking for a site. Could a bet¬ 
tor one for this institution be found tlian Burlington House? 
and as tho Crown has hitherto provided it with apartments, 
suitable terms might bo made witli the council. Could not 
tlie Government transfer the School of Design from Marl¬ 
borough House to that building? The Royal Academy is 
self-supporting, and is in reality the only institution where 
competition in art is nationally tested; and tho council has 
the power, frohi their largo and increasing income, of extend¬ 
ing their influence for the promotion and improvement of 
tho arts. It is not orir purpose to enter into any of the 
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working arrangements of the Boyol Academy, from the fact 
of their being a self-constituted and self-supporting body. 
Although it has been said there is room for improvement in 
the general managemeut of the council, this, however, must 
rest with themselves and the profession, both as to the dis¬ 
posal of the honours, the pictures, and sculpture submitted 
to them; our biisiness being now entirely with the National 
Gallery; a subject which every man, from tho higliost artist 
to the meanest artisan, has a light to form and express an 
opinion upon. Again then, we say, let its present position 
be retained : it offers advantages in space that no other spot 
in the metropolis can offer; it is open, commanding, central, 
and has tho best approaches of any situation in London; 
and that tho Qovernmont cannot consistently object to its 
extension whore it is, may bo inferred from the fact that it 
was offered to an hotel-company, and a bill actually brought 
into parliament for tho purpose of effecting a sale of it- 
That, in its present form, it is tho worst constructed build¬ 
ing for the purpose whioh could he well devised few would 
bo disposed to doubt. Small rooms, badly lighted, and fur¬ 
nished with two-shilling bedroom-chairs, presenting oven a 
worse spectacle within than without, is far from creditable 
to tho meanest nation in Europe; and yet we possess gems 
in art of incalculable value,—one picture alone, the “Sebas¬ 
tian del Piomba,” is worth move money than tho whole 
building cost, including the chairs. And it docs appear 
almost suicidal for a nation, whoso historical knowledge 
must convey the fact that civilisation and refinement are 
the necessary consequence of the association with tho beau¬ 
tiful and the grand, which is mainly illustrated in tho cul¬ 
tivation of the arts, to have up to this time withheld its 
patronage from mental instruction through the eye. The 
sum granted annually by tho Government for the encourage¬ 
ment of art in England is so trivial that, if it wore not piti¬ 
ful, it would be ridiculous. Our national income in the 
time of peace is between fifty and sixty millions sterling; 
and out of this sum— mirabile dictuj —40001. per annum— 
40001. Ill — is absolutely granted for the arts and the im¬ 
provement of the public taste. 

When Canova was in England, ho was asked what as¬ 
tonished him most in London; his answer was, to know that 
Waterloo Bridge was built by private enterprise and the 
Pagoda Bridge in St. James’s Park by the Government. Can 
a greater reproach be offered to any directors of a nation ? 
Wo think not; but feel that wo are now in the right track 
—now that necessity has made it obvious to tho least think¬ 
ing that something must be done to retrieve our reputation 
and secure the confidence of would-be donors to our valu¬ 
able works of art. Fain would we see tho qprtoous removed 
from Hampton Court to London, when a suitable gallery is 
constructed; and there are many specimens of Holbein and 
Albert Durer, and others, in the same collection, which ought 
to bo where they can be studied and copied without the ne¬ 
cessity of going to a distance which consumes the best part 
of a day to approach them and- return ft® them. Why are 
young artists—whoso means are limi^l enough, Heaven 
knows—to be put to tho expense and trouble of going to 
study the glorious creations of Baffaelle, essentially of more 
use to them than to others, and which indeed can hardly be 
seen where they are, and are scarcely looked at by the mil-’ 
lions of visitors to that show-place? No, “ lot us refonn it 
' altogetherbut to do this we must have space and light; 
and there is no place, we again reiterate, so suitable for both 
as the present site of tho National Gallery. 


OLD FAMILUB FACES. 

It was once our good fortune to be present at a service 
conducted after the rites and ceremonies of the Society of 
Friendp,. where an elderly lady wound up an hour’s die- 
courso by the startling peroration, “ Lot us never forget those 
boantifui. words of Scripture, ‘ All’s well that ends well.’ ’’ 
Similar t<j‘this is tho case of tho clergymsm .who referred in 


his sermon to ‘‘that comforting passage of Holy Writ, ‘God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.’ ’’ Both Quakeress and 
minister were greatly shocked when told of their mistake, 
and that they were iudebtq^, tho one to William Shakspere, 
the other to Lawrence Sterne. 

At last year’s examination for writerships in tho East 
India Company’s service was a paper requiring candidates 
to state the authors and context of certain familiar quota- 
tations. Such as Marlow’s 

“ By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing modrigsds 

and Sir John Suckling’s 

“ Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out, 

As if they feared the light.’’ 

This paper, wo think, showed a great deal of wisdom in tho 
examiner; for it is quite possible that a candidate might 
have boon well acquainted with the general outlines of Eng¬ 
lish literature, and yet have been ignorant of tho source 
from whence wo derive our commonest sayings. There is 
a certain class of quotations which is the sure mark of the 
superficial reader, and still more of the superficial writer. 
Who has not shuddered at times when his eyes fell upon 
that odious Timeo Danaoa; or, “ in tho words of the immor¬ 
tal bard, ‘ To bo, or not to be ?’ ’’ 

A well educated man does not make use of these, or simi¬ 
lar aphorisms; for though once full of meaning, the fine gold 
has become dim, and will pass no longer as cuirent coin. It 
is only tho penny-a-liner who implores the gods to give him 
tho gift of seeing himself as others sec him, or who reminds 
his readers that, JBia dot qui cito dat, or slyly hints. Verb, 
aap. sat., or asks for fair play and Audi alteram partem. 

Yet there is another kind of illustrative sentences; some¬ 
what hackneyed, indeed, yet not desecrated like tho former. 
These .ire tho “ Old Familiar Faces,’’ which we meet again 
and again, and yet often cannot toll any thing of their pa¬ 
rentage. For instance, some of our readers may not know 
that Gray was tho author of 

“ Where ignoronoe is bliss 
’I’is folly to bo wise 

or, that we must look to Milton’s “ L’Allegro’’ for “ Laughter 
holding both his sides,” and “The light fantastic too ;” or 
that in “ 11 Penseroso” wo shall meet with the “ dim reli¬ 
gious light.” They may bo equally unaware that to Camp¬ 
bell wo owe tho oft-quoted line—“ Coming events oast their 
shadows before;” or that “A thing of beauty is a joy for 
over ” greets them when they open Keats’s “ EndymioW’ 
They will probably give Oliver Goldsmith credit for tro 
portrait of tho village parson, “passing rich with forty, 
pounds a-yoar,” though scarcely for the account of tho re¬ 
vengeful dog who, 

“ ... To gain his private ends, 

Went mad and bit the man.” 

It is possible even that Wordsworth may not receive his 
duo of thanks for that aphorism so simple and yet so pro¬ 
foundly philosophic—“ The child is father of the man;” nor 
is it less probable to forgot that to the same poet we owe 
“ Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 

One can hardly imagine big burly Samuel Johnson pro¬ 
ducing any thing portable; yet ftom him we learn “to point 
a moral and adorn a tale.” 

From gloomy but grand Edward Young,—of whom Lan- 
dor says, “All his day-thoughts and night-thoughts hung 
on mitres,”—wo borrow nevertheless some well-remem¬ 
bered “household words;” for it wiis he who spoke of 
“Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.” Through 
him wo remind upstart worthlessness that 

“Pigmies ore pigmies still, though perched on Alp#; 

While pyramids are pyramids in vales.”- 

It is Cowper who chides busy idleness for ■ 

“ Drroping buckets into empty wells. 

And growing old in drawing nothing up.” 
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The quaint old Puritan,' Francis Quarles, scarcely re¬ 
deems himself from undeserved neglect by the -wholesome 
advice to be “ wisely worldly, but not worldly wise.” 

’ The bashful lover remembers Dryden’s assertion, that 
''none but the brave deserve the fair,” and plucks up failing 
courage. If success attend his suit, it may be that he will 
say as Coleridge did of Christabel,— 

"'Her &oe, 0, call it fair, not pale 1” 

If unhappily, ho be nonsuited, he will not yield himself to 
mute despair and pallid grief; for, as Suokling tolls him, 
“This will not move, 

This oannot take her; 

If of herself she will not love, 

Nothing can mako her: 

The devil take her.” 

But it is not always that the ancestry of those oM friends 
of ours is so clear and indisputable. For instance, two of 
whom wo have already spoken are not “wiso enough to 
know their own father.” The origin of Bis dat qui cilo 
dot has been the subjeot of oonsiderable discussion in Notes 
and Queries. 

It is by no means certain that the good olergyman above 
referred to really met with his “ comfortable Scripture” in 
any thing so objectionable as Sterne’s work. The French 
proverb, “ A hrehis ton due Dieu mfsure le vent,” is of older 
date than the Sentimental Journey. So, too, ^ All’s well that 
ends well,” “ All that glitters is not gold,” and many other 
Shaksperian morceaux, wore no doubt in every body’s mouth 
long before young William pleaded “not guilty” to Sir 
Thomas Lucy, J.P. Again, the oelebrated mot that “Lan¬ 
guage was given us to conceal our thoughts,” is only an¬ 
other instance of Talleyrand’s numerous unacknowledged 
loons. Voltaire had said, “ Ils n'cmploieni les paroles Ijuc 
pour diguiser leurs pensfes. And even before him we road 
in Young, 

" Where nature’s ond of language is declined, 

And men talk only to conceal their mind.” 

Similarly Pope’s celebrated aphorism,—“ The proper study 
of mankind is man,”—is but a translation of Iai may 
sdence et le may (lude de Vhomme e’est I'homme, which the 
French reader meets in Charron’s Treatise De la Satjesso. 
The wise and witty epigram, 

“ He who fights and runs away 
* Shall live to fight another day,” 

is doubtless derived from so un-Falstaff-liko a personage as 
Demosthenes. Massillon and La Bochcfoucauld have ex¬ 
posed in different words the same idea, that hypocrisy is 
the homage which vice renders to virtue. The solemn 
strains of the service for the burial of the dead,—“ In the 
midst of life wo are in death,”—are nearly a thousand years 
old: their author appears to have boon a learned Benedic¬ 
tine monk of St. Gall, Notker by name. i 

It would bo an interesting employment to draw up a 
table of authors to whom we owe the great majority of our 
most-quoted sayings, and to assign to each author a certain 
numeral, which should represent his proportionate contribu¬ 
tions. Fixing Shakspere at 100, wo suspect Pope would ap¬ 
proach nearest this maximum; Bacon, Dryden, and Milton 
would stand nearly on a par; and Butler might perhaps be 
bracketed with Gray. 

Of French aphorisms, the greater number are derived 
firom Montaigne and La Bochefoueauld. To Pascal and Yol- 
taii'C also we are much indebted, though almost more to 
Babelais than to these four together, for his last will and 
testament—“I have little, I owe much; and I leave the rest 
to the poor.” Goethe is essentially the German epigram¬ 
matist,^ and each day English authors take more largely 
from his store. To Luther also the littirateur owes well- 
nigh as many thanks aa the theologian. We have not im¬ 
ported much from Spain; though we must not forget that 
Sanoho Panza’s definition of sleep comes from beyond the 
Pyrenees. For Italian wisdom we must look ohiefly to stem 
Dante and crafty MachiavelU. 


For brief sparkling sentences,'Horace is in the classical 
what Shakspere is in the modem world. Epistles, satires, 
odes, abound with “ precious stones.” Neither Juvenal nor 
Vir(^l are half so rich. So little do wo knowingly derive 
from Greek authors, that it is scarcely necessary to allude 
to Homer and the mighty trinity of iframatists, or to Aris¬ 
totle and the “god-like” Plato. 

It is very certain that, however crotchety a man may 
choose to bo, there is no eccentricity which he may not sup¬ 
port by the authority of some whimsical poet or philosopher. 
With Puck he says, 

“ Thoao things do best please mo 
Which bofwl propostorously.” 

And in this way it would be easy to collect the most diverse 
opinions upon every subject, from the highest problems of 
theology to the airy trifles of a lady’s robe. 

Lot us confront a few of those "disagreeing doctors,” 
and hear what each has to say for himself. 

We have already heard one use of speech, that it is given 
to us to conceal our thoughts. Otway is of a different opi¬ 
nion, and observes— 

“ Speech is morning to the mind; 

It spreads the heautoous images ahmad. 

Which else lie furled and clouded in the soul.” 

The Eastern proverb, translated by Mr. Trench, and en¬ 
forced by Mr. Carlyle, does not endorse either sentiment, but 
asks, 

“ How shall the praiso of silence best be told J 
To speak is silver, to hold peace is gold.” 

Goethe has such a horrOr of solitude, and such a love for 
the better sox, that he tiiinks, 

“ In paiadise alone to live 
Would bo eternally to grieve.” 

Our own Andrew Marvel is neither so sociable nor so 
gallant; lio pictures 

“. . . . The happy garden staio. 

While man there walked without a mnto. 

After a place so pure and sweet 
What other help could yet ho moot ? 

But ’twos beyond a mortal’s share 
To wander solitary there; 

Two pamdisos are in one 
To livo in paradiso alono.” 

CiiatLcrtou is less satirical and far more tender when de¬ 
scribing the bliss of our first parent; he writes, 

“ So Adam thought, when first in paradise 

All heaven and earth did homage at his foot. 

In gentle woman all man’s pleasurMles, 

Midst autumn’s beating storms and summer’s boat; 

Qo take a wife unto thy heart, and see 

Winter and the brown hills will have a charm for thee.” 

Bousseau, in his Confessions, makes no apology fur as¬ 
suming the autobiographieal style, but rather insists that 
liiniself isThe best topic for a man to treat. Cowloy more 
modestly says: “fljkie a hard thing for a man to write of 
himself. It pains nis own heart to say any thing of dispa¬ 
ragement, and the reader’s ears to hoar any thing of praiso 
from liim.” 

We all know that “music hath charms” (though per¬ 
haps some are ignorant that it was Congreve who first said 
this). Yet Lander’s Gebir complains— 

“ 0, that I ne’er had learnt the tuneful art; 

It always brings us enemies or lovo !” 

The “ Shepherd” in the Noctes Ambrosian/e eloquently re¬ 
marks: “The British army drawn up in order of battle seems 
to me an earthly imago of tho power of tho right hand of 
God.” .Shelley is unmercifully severe on soldiers as indl-' 
-viduals. He describes them as 

“ Men of glory in the wars, ^ 

Slings whose trade is, over ladies ' ' 

. To lean, and flirt, and stare, and simper, 

Till all that is divine in woman 

Grows cruel, oourteous, smooth, inhuman,' 

Cruoifled’tmzt a smile and whimper.” 
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But our readers will W able to follow out tliese dirersi- 
tiea for tbeuieslveg. VTe have but endeavoured to direct 
tboir attention to the seienue of quotations; and acquaint¬ 
ance with this will soon lead them to increase their know¬ 
ledge of English, and, indeed, foreign literature. 

Wo would strongly advise, moreover, that they should 
make it a part of their daily duties to note down sonre quot¬ 
able fragment of prose or poetry in their diary. In throe 
yeai-s’tinro they would thus have a veritable treasure, avail¬ 
able in speaking or writing; and even as a book of refer¬ 
ence, such a journal would be more interesting than the ac¬ 
count of each day’s dinner, which is said to have boon re¬ 
corded for forty years by a certain notable gourmand. 


AT LAST. 

Br ASHTON KEK. 


IJowN, down, like a pale leaf dropping 
JJnder an autumn sky, 

My love dropped into my bosom 
Quietly, quietly. 

Tlicre, was not a ray of sunshine. 

And not a sound in the ,air, 

As sho trembled into my bosom. 

My love—no longer fair. 

All year long in her beauty 
She dwelt on the tree lop high ; 

She danced in the summer breezes. 

She laughed to the summer sky. 

I lay so low in the grass-tlows, 

She .sat .so gay above; 

She never dreamcA of iny longing, 

She never wist of my love. 

But ^vlum wind.s laid bare her dwcdling, 
And her heart could find no rest, 

I called; atid she fluttered downward 
Into niy faithful breast. 

I know that ray love is fading; 

1 know I cannot fold 

Her fragrance from the frost-blight, 

Her beauty' from the mould. 

But a little, little longer 
Sho shall cont<!nted lie, 

And wither aw.ay in the sunshine 
Quietly, qui#tly. 

Como when thou wilt, gidin ‘Winter, 

My year i,s crowned and blest 

If, when my love is dying, 

Sho die upon my breast. 


POLYGLOT BKADINQS IN PEOVEBBS. 


Take a IIaik oi’ the l)oa that bit votj. Advice given 
to persons suffering the after-pains of carouse, upon the 
principle that the same stimulant which has caused their 
uorvous depression will also relieve it.—The metaphor is 
derived from an old medical practice founded on the fantas¬ 
tic doctrine of sympathy, of which, in England, Sir Kcnelm 
Digby was a notable professor, and which is implied in this 
, rhyming French adage: 

« X>u poll do la bite qui to mordit, 

Ou do son sang, seras gu^ri,” 

—“With the hair ofthe heost that bit thee, or with its blood, 
thou wilt be uurod." Cervantes, in his tale of La Oitanttla, 
thus ^wribes an a\^ gipsy-woman’s manner of treating a 
persornjitten by a dog: “ She took some of the'dog’s hairs, 
fried them in oil, and after washing with wine the two. bites 
8^ founderfrn the patient's left leg, she put the hairs and the 
• oil upon them, and over this dressing a little chewed green 


rosemary, She then bound the leg up careftilly with clean 
bandages, made the sign of the cross over it, and said, ‘ Now 
go to sleep, friend, and, by the help of Qod, your buiia will 
not signify.’ ’’ 

Piuctioe makes peefbct. “ By working in the forgo one 
becomes a smith” (Latin and French),— F^yricandofitfaher. 
A force de forger on devienl forgeron. “ Practice makes the 
craftsman” (Span, and Germ.),— FI usar taeaofidal. Vehang 
macht den Meiater. “ Hand in use is father o’lear” (Scotch). 
—All emir had bought a left eye of a glass-maker, supposing 
that he would ho able to seo with it. The man begged him 
to give it a little time; he could not expect that it would 
see all at once so woU as the right eye, wliich had been for 
so many years in the habit of it. Wo take this whimsical 
story from Coleridge, who does not tell us in what oriental 
Joe MilloV ho found it. W. K. Ket-lv. 



DOMESTIC PETS.—THE SQUIEEEL. 


First in the rank of iiinooent, playful, and confiding animals 
is our little friend tlic Squirrel. All life and vigour, ho la 
continually inventing new tricks, and playing them off. 
Only lot him see tlnat gou are pleased and attracted by his 
gymnastics, and his fun knows no bounds. Ho will throw 
himself on his back, bound upwards, downwards, backwards, 
and forwards. He is litre, there, every where,—all in a 
moment of time. And how jiretly he looks, wliile poised 
on Ids two hinder legs (his forefeet suspended in air) to take 
breath while you arc wateldng his movements! 

But let us inquire into his family history ; for it is bad 
policy to jiurehaso an old squirrel. First, because ho is not 
teachable, and very obstinate; next, because lie is very 
spiteful, and dangerous where there are children. Old 
sqiiirrtds bite severely, and leave their marks behind them 
for many a da3'. 

Never make your purchases in the public streets. No¬ 
thing is more common than to meet men with (apparently) 
tame squirrels on their arm, their nocks ornainoiited with a 
showy ribbon. The sight is tempting. There sits Mas^ 
fcikuggy, cracking a mit, or (Ulempting to crack it. Why cm 
lie crack it ? Listen. He is an oW squirrel, trimmed up 
to resemble a j’iiung one. His toclli have been filed down, 
to give him the apjiearaneo ofjuvqnility, and to prevent Ids 
Idling. This trick is very cominon, and many are the dupes 
who fall victims to it. 

Young Squirrels are obtainable at the various bird-dealers’. 
They are usually associated, four or more, in a largo cage, 
A little hay is given them to play in, and you may observe 
their sportiveness by standing a few paces distant from 
thorn. Select the ono which is most elegant of'form, and 
whose poses arc the most grotesquely jilayful. Also, let tlio 
tail, or brush, be a matter for consideration. Some have 
more giaeeful and ornamental caudal appendages than 
others, and these add greatly to the carriage of thoir owners. 
A conceited squirrel is worth a kingdom. 

Minli altercation has taken place, from time to time, on 
the subject of fitting cages for this king of pets. Some as¬ 
sert that fixed residences are proper; others contend for 
rotatory cages. It is undeniable that those last are tire only 
suitable habitations for those volatile little creatures. To 
fly and tear along the wires at railway speed yields them 
pleasure unutterable: stop tbo wheel, and you skorton their 
lives. I have tried this with no small degree of patience, and 
can speak to a point as to the cruelty of fiKcd cages. 

Now for the food of his litUe tnsjesty. He greatly do- 
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lights in bresd-aad-milfc—the former ono day old, the Isttsr 
quite fresh. ; Supply this in, a square pan of delf, fined in a 
covered frame to one sido of his dormitory, jtceessible by an 
opening large enough to admit his head. In the form of 
luxuries, ho dearly loves ahnonds, Barcelona nuts, sugar, 
apples, and indeed any iruit. He is not dainty, and will 
freely share in whatever the house affords. Ho loves a bod 
formed of dry hay; but it is bettor to provide liim with a 
small piece of carpet, or something similar. This his fond 
mistress will readily supply from some of her odd frag¬ 
ments. Hay is f^it to make him too sleepy, and to detain 
him in liis bedroom. The other acts as a mattress, and 
rouses him up betimes. This reminds one that fcathcr-l^eds 
ought to bo obsolete. They are sqdly jnimical to health. 

In their persons, and' in their apartment, s(iuirrcls oro 
particularly cleanly; but it must be admitted that their 
“ run,” if not kept constantly cleansed, gives fortli a very 
nnploasant smell. Their drawer, or tray, therefore, sliould 
lie removed twice daily, well scraped, and afterwards, when 
tliorouglily dried, refilled witli sand to a good depth. It 
would bo desirable to liave two drawers fi>r this inir- 
pose. Tlicreby much incoiivcnienco would bo saved. 

Tlio sagacity of squirrels is only equalled by their 
wiiims and oddities. My little follows were rarely deceived 
in any one who approaclied them. A friend or a foe was 
quickly recognised. 'J'lie fonucr was welcomed ; tho latter 
(to my gi’eat dcliglit) was generally rewardsd by a bite. 
Tlioy are well skilled in tho art of solfdofbnw!, but rarely 
act gn tho offensive. Their/or<« is play; their deligiit is 
unrestricted liberty. How they use tlicir liberty we sliall 
BOO anon. One, “ Scarainoucb,” shall speak for tho whole. 

When not engaged in hunting tho cat, witilo seated on 
Carlo’s back, “ Scaramouch” was generally in niy room. 
Here ho was cither bu.sy in reducing a large newspaper to 
the smallest of “ vulgar fractions,” or fraternising with some 
of the shepherds and slicpliordeesos who wore peacefully 
reclining on tlic mantel-sliclf. Terriblo havoc did he make 
with tliora and otlier celebrities. I kept a long wand to 
punish him; but no sooner did I put fortlj my band to 
roach it tlian away flow Skuggy high alwvo tho damask 
curtains. Looking down “ to see how the wind lay," there 
would ho wait for my usual signal of reeoncilistion. This 
given, down lie flow to lick my face with ins rou;^i tongue. 
To detail our endless gambols would bo impossible. lie was 
constantly oft'ending; 1 was .a.s constantly forgiving. 

Our chief games were at tlio breakfast-table. Hero lie 
was quito at homo. Toast, egg, roll, butter, sugar, cream,— 
lijldid full justice to all. Ho clioso bis own scat, helped 
Iransolf to what he liked best, and very often stole wliat 
ho could not cat. Sugar vanished wholesale, and was fre¬ 
quently found- confided to the care,, of tho gentle sbop- 
herdesEcs, &o. spoken of before. Skuggy had boards every 
where. 

Mention has boon made of one squirrel in particular. 
But all were equally tame and affectionate. Tlioy would 
seek refuge in my coat-pocket sometimes, when hiding, and 
chase ono another q]l over the house; Carlo (the spaniel) 
being at their complete command. His back was tlicir cha¬ 
riot. No sooner word they mounted, and ” all right,” than 
away they flow helter-skelter; it being difficult to decide 
which was the hf^piost,—^the dpg, the squirrels, or their 
master. 

It may be asked, 'WTiat became of these pets ? Alas, they 
shared the common fate of all pets! they died when they 
were least expected to die; not from neglect certainly, hut 
from causes whioh it was impossible to foresee^or avert. 
They are now embalmed, and silently tell a tale of happier 
days—gone to return no more. Wili,iau Kmp. 


COBBESPONDENCE. 


Madam (for that appears to be the sax in which you are 
addressed— I thought editors had no sex),—I have taken in 


the Masiosal Magazine from the first nurolior; and more 
than that, I have read it, because I have found it contain 
the talent, good sense, and cutertKining qualities, which 
magazines used to possess wlicn I was young, and before 
they were old. But I do confess my bile has been dis¬ 
turbed to-day by reading a letter (No. VII. p. 112—but you 
know it, I dare say) suggesting a recipe for pleasant even, 
ings at home, at a cost witiiin tho cojiacity of the most 
limited purse. So far so good. I respect tho intention; 
and as tho writer is evidently a lady, I will be studiously 
courteous, but it will require an effort; for, powers of 
patience! what are the means she proposes ? Musio! Now, 
madam, I am proud to say I never oven hummed u tune, or 
any thing intended for one, in my life; though, just for 
fashion’s sake, I spent, I dare say, 102. or 202. in music- 
lessons for my oldest girl,—she is her father’s own daughter, 
bless lior!—and when she plays “In my cottage near a 
wood,” people think it is sacred music,—the Old Hundredth, 
or somotliing of that sort. As for tho younger ones, warned 
by experience, they liave never tried at all. 

Your eorreamHi^iit H, C. writes that she is of a musical 
Amily, and adte that she counts several musical families 
among her acquaintance. Poor thing! very likely; mis¬ 
fortunes seldom come single. But, Mrs. (or Miss) M. C., ai'o 
none but miuical families to have pleasant and inexpensive 
homo-evenings t Forbid it, lAi'CS aud Penates I 

Now, madam, we at homo flatter ourselves that wo 
possess talents a little superior to the jingling of wires and 
torturing of catgut. I am an artist, and tlie aiiist-blood 
shows itself ill every branch that lias sprouted from tlio 
parent-tree. My boys really (without partiality) draw capi¬ 
tally; aiyl tho flowers and heads of their sisters are not to bo 
despised, though tho latter arc perliaps a little milk-aiid- 
wotcry ill their prettiaess; but girls’ drawings will bo that 
—a Rosa Boiilieur is not torn every day. 

Now I mean to take M. C.'s crude suggostioii, and carry 
it out at once into something rational. If siie lias a musical 
coiracction, I have an ai'tistic one; or, even ifl liad not, 
where is the house that does not, iii'fraiiic.s or in portfolios, 
possess pictures, good, bad, or indifferent? 'I’lieso, wliother 
our own or our friends’, wo will collect for our social oven- 
ings (not ail at once, for wo must not exhaust our supply 
ill a single night; I hope to have many of tliem). Tlio good 
sli.all yield up tlicir beauties for appreciation, tho had their 
faults for warning; even tho indifferent shall furnish rea¬ 
sons for their mediocrity. Conversation will flow, taste 
will bo cultivated, criticism directed, knowledge expanded; 
and tile young people, in tlio intervals between the meeb- 
ings, their energies stimulated, and their laudable .ambition 
excited, will eagerly throw all the taste and skill they 
possess into tho woik wliich they know will, in a few days, 
be submitted to sueli friendly yet candid judgments; nay, 
even papa liimsolf may now aud then be tempted to dash off 
a skoteli, just to sliow liow much vigour the old man has 
still loft in him. 

About tho more tea and coffee refreshments I do not feel 
quite so strong; for I confess to having J'eaobod a period of 
life when a cold sirloin, or round of hoof, and a bit of good 
cheese, with a glass of ale, has more solid attraction; but 
my wife—who is a social creature, bless her!—is in raptures, 
and declares that no false shame shall prevent lier from 
saying “ good night" at eleven o’clock, iioi’ tempt her into 
wine and sappers; tho expense and fuss of which have 
hitherto kept us lialf hermits, tliough by nature constituted 
to find lively and rational enjoymout in the society of our 
kind. I bollovo, after all, slio is right, as wives always are. 

Yours, doar inadam, 1^. N. 

I shall bo delighted if 3 mn will come to our first meeting; 
and'you may even bring M.C. with you, for I confess I ow« 
the idea to her. If tlio young people wish to to foolish late 
in the evening, there is always the piano,for a dance ; and I 
will undertake to have the toner, if they will find any one 
(except niy daughter) to play. 
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WINDOW-AQUABIUM. 


Tbe front and back to “be 
■ingle sheets of plate-glass. 
On the hack ono should be 
painted externally, in trans¬ 
parent colours, a continua¬ 
tion or perspective effect of 
the river-cave in such man¬ 
lier as to carry the oye of 
the spectator from the ac¬ 
tual structure far into dis¬ 
tance, and the cfToct of 
which would be gi-oatly in¬ 
creased by the refraction of 
the water. The grotto-work 
might be constructed in the 
rough of Boman cement. 
Other ornaments will also 
readily occur. If glass- 
clinkers broken up,, with 
fragments of rock-crystal in¬ 
terspersed, are added, a very 
beautiful effect may bo ob¬ 
tained. - . 


THE town-qakdJ:n 

IN WINTER. 


iiueui.v von 
Flacts uLoTe 


WnATEVEii glories autumn 
may bring with it in tints 
of gold and amber and blood- 
red, “ laying a fiery finger 
on the leaves,” the winter 
is inevitably a dreary sea¬ 
son, unless proper measures 
are resorted to to preserve 
something like freshness of 
scene. In the grand gardens 
of the nobility barrenness is 

noverapparent.Theyewand _ 

privet hedges, the spread- 
ing pines and cedars, the 
borders of evergreen shrubs, 
and the bright and clean arrangement of such empty 
spaces as do occur, together with the spacious well-kept 
lawns that are deliciously green all the year, except when 
covered with snow, and then deliciously white, give the eye 
plenty to rest upon, and keep up the fullness of tone so es¬ 
sential to an ornamental garden. But if we turn to the town- 
garden or the town-square, we see huge blanks of sour mould 
dotted here and there with leafless broomsticks called lilacs 
and thorns, all very black and grim, and very, very dreary. 
But the skilful gardener never allows his ground to look 
shabby; and the smallest or largest garden may be kept trim 
and pleasant, if not positively gay, at every season of the year. 

Now is the season for alterations of all kinds; and in the 
survey of his ground the amateur should ho heedful of the 
richness of aspect which well-grown evergreen shrubs give 
to tho borders and grass-plots. Elat gardening,—that is, 
plain borders and paths without elevations or wealthy 
clumps of shrub,—is very miserable except when tho beds 
are filled with their summer stock; and even then the tone 
is thin and ineffective unless tho flower-beds are backed and 
supported by fine masses of trees and shrubs. Hence, in 
planning improvements, it iit essential to adopt as much 
shrub as tbe situation will tfiow as boundaries to grass- 
plots, to break the lines of walls and angular trellises, and 
to give richness to the borders gei^trally. Holly, privet, 
rhododendron, aucuha, Portugal and common laurel, lau- 
ristinuB, and tree-box, ate the leading things for this pur¬ 
pose ; and tl^y kre «liimrdy, oflsily kept in high condition, 
and most beantifnl through all tho winter months. With 



the ezeeptiou of holly, these 
are all cheap plants, and 
even holly is not an expen¬ 
sive one; and If the neces¬ 
sary outlay should appear 
heavy at first, it must be re- 
momhorod that they last for 
ever, and are preferable to 
any quantity of ordinary 
flowering-plants that the 
same expenditure wouldpro- 
cure, even for one season, in 
positions where shrubs have 
'Wot been plentifully planted. 
But many who have but 
a limited garden-space may 
object to such a liberal use 
of shrubs as we suggest, be¬ 
cause it may interfere with a 
certain arrangement or dis¬ 
play of summer flowers, in 
which they take a pleasur¬ 
able pride. In that case, 
shrubs may still he liberally 
used; hut instead of planting 
them permanently, procure 
them in pots, and treat them 
as pot-plants. In autumn, 
when a general clearance 
takes place of geraniums, 
verbenas, and such tender 
things, lot the pots contain¬ 
ing these plants ho sunk in 
the ground, and then fur tho 
whole winter long your gai-- 
den will have a full and 
agreeable appearance. As 
tho ground is again wanted 
for bedding plants, tho pots 
are to he taken up and trans¬ 
ferred to the halcouies, tho 
portico, or to any positions 
where handsome firs, laurels, 
hollies, or lauristiiius, may 
give a grace to tho windows 
or the forecourt. A noted gardening journal, which chiefly 
addresses itself to tho profession, recommends the cutting of 
huge branches from evergfroon shrubs, and the sticking of 
these branches into such spots as may require embellishment. 
Now for special occasions such a plan may be adopted; but 
to attach any general value to it would he absurd. A mako- 
holievo is always ridiculous. Still, branches of yew or holly, 
so used, keep their freshness for a coupio of mouths or more, 
and then, of course, perish and must ho removed. Those 
who take pride in keeping a garden as a perennial adorn¬ 
ment to the house should have a stock of potted evergreens 
expressly for winter use in the way we have suggested; and 
any quantity can ho obtained from a neighbouring nursery. 
Unless the ground is really extensive, a great variety is not 
necessary; the best efiects in gardening are to be'ptoduced 
by repeating the same plant. Have plenty of hollies, au- 
cubas, and Portugal laurefs, and you will do better tlian 
with a few plants of many sorts. Group them in masses 
of ono kind; and wherever it is possible round them off into 
hold h^lts, and avoid dotting them about, ono hero and ono 
there, with no visible arrangement. 

With a good sprinkling of bulbs to come on in early 
spring, plenty of wall-flowers, carnations, pansies, and hardy 
primulas, to break the dark surface of t^ soil with healthy 
greenness, and some good evergreens to back and support 
all, wo may jog on very merrily till spring oomes aj^n, 
and 

" By asbeu iooU*the violets blow.” 

Oaotunr Hnaxan. 


iNHOW-.iqUAHIUM, 
RDcl Fiali brlow. 
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SIR CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE. 


Itt tlio annals of painting, how many of tho most distin- 
gnishod votaries of tho art appear to have haon first attracted 
towards it by soino trivial accident that roused to activity 
tho artistic elements of their nature, in circumstances little 
ealeiilatod to develop them! Among the more recent exam¬ 
ples of this ti'utli may bo cited the sulijout of onr present 
paper, 

Cniarles iioek Eastlaho was born at I'lymoutli in 17‘Jfi, 
anrl sent to bo oducivtod at tho CharterhouKC, with the view, 
no doubt, of fitting him in duo time to succeed to tho well- 
established practice of his father, a solicitor. 

Unfortunately for tho realisation of those prudent pa¬ 
rental views, it happened that K. B. Ilaydon was also a 
native of Plymouth; and young Uastlalco one day saw, in 
]ir(>greBS, his fullow-townsniun's great historical picture 
“Dentatns." 'fliat eight eh.anged tlio rvhole current of his 
ideas; and he forsoolc at once the smooth road to competence 
preseuted by a respectable law-])ractioo I'or the thorny and 
dillienlt patlis of art, Avhieh so often lead to disappointment 
and poverty. But his resolution, though suddenly taken, 
w.as unalterable; he determined to transfer at once his la¬ 
bours from parchment to caiiv.ns, .and instead of being an 
engrosser of deeds, he became a painter of piotnros. 

It appear.s that a bias so strongly expressed was not, as 
is oflcii the ease, miwisL’ly oppo.sed by parental influence; 
but that be was removed in an early stage! of bis edneation 
from the fdiiirterliouse, in order to eiiablc him to pro.socutc 
with energy, .and Avitli tlmt entire and undivided attention 
wliieli alone insures success, the study of the art which ho 
had so enthusi.astically ado])t.ed. He heenmo forthwith a 
pupil of tho Royal Ao.ailcmy. 

II is first ,scri(W of studies avero dire(!tod by the accom- 
jilislied A’oteraii Fuseli, from avliom he appe.ars to h.avo first 
iiidiibed bis taste for the '‘literature” ofart, in avliich bo has 
since especially distiiigui.sliod himself. 

'I'lio first picture he produced vras “The Rai.sing of 
.Tairus’s Daughter,” wliieli, .as tlic work of a student, dis- 
]ilayed many signs ofnuusual promiso. It was piircbased 
by a well-known amateur of the day, Mr. Joroniiab llarmati, 
Avbo, on tlic restoration of Ibo Bourbon dynasty, avliieh took 
place at that iioriod, engaged the j'onng p.aintcr to proceed 
to Paris for tho purpose of nialcing copies of some of the 
maste.rpieccs in the gallery of tho I.onvre. 'I'his was a task 
likely to have proved highly henotieial to tho development 
of the powers of a young ])aiuter, especially in those tee-h- 
nicalities of manipulation avliieh had licen carried to tho 
Rti])renio point of excellence Ity the grc.at masters of Italy 
and PlaTuiers. His labours were, however, soon interrupted 
by tlas nn(!xpecl,e(l escape of N.apoloon 1. from Ulba; and be 
returned suddeitly to Kngland, and to bis native toavn. 
This course of study, however, brief ns it was, no doubt 
iiiflueiftod very materially tho ooiivietion.s and principles 
wliich governed tho subsequent oaveor of the artist. It avas 
then, no doubt, that he first Ic.arned to value so highly the 
excollciioo of those irrefragable axioms of art which had 
boon gradually developed by that race of groat mnsters who 
poured forth their wondrous works from tho middle of the 
fifteenth to tho middle of tho soveutoenth century. It is to 
the impressions then received, therefore, that wo may attri- 
hiite his present firm adherence to tho more gom'rally ac- 
ocplcd artistic principles, and his entire abstention from 
those extreme experiments in art, ami tho adoption of tlioso 
novel theories tho most opposite tendencies of whi^r may 
ho illustrated on one side by tho glittering and poetical 
genornlisation of Turner, and the cq^iscicntions appoids to 
nature in her minutest and oven nnsolccted details by tho 
devoted band of “Pro-Haplmelitos.’’* 

Shortly after his return to England, tho young student 

• Mr. Huskln has aeaf^lit to prove, In a brUHantly-wHtten OBBay, and, 
aBwetWak. qnlh! nnBUccoBBfUUy, the close affinity of the atylo of'Turner 
and the Fro-Kaphaolitrs. 


was followed on his way by the very porsonago whoso sud¬ 
den appearance in Franco had driven him from his studios 
in tho Louvre. 

Napoleon, a prisoner on hoard tho Bdleroplion, became 
as unoxpocted a visitor to the harbour of PlymouUi as ho 
had been so-shortly before to tho shores of France; and the 
portrait which the young artist then contrived to take of 
the twice-deposed emperor excited consideraldo interest. 
Every day, during the ncigliljourhood of the emperor in the 
harlionr, young Eastlako wa.s out iu an open boat studying 
tliO lineaments of the fallen dc.spuf ns be walked the deck 
absorbed in thought, in ids well-known attitude, with h.uids 
clasped hehiud his hack; or us ho stood musing at tho gang¬ 
way, looking toward-s the shores of that “ jicrfidioiis Alhicm” 
that had at last been the chief moans of thwarting his 
schemes of universal eompicst. 'J'lio picture thus painted—n 
full length—-poR.ses,sod uncommon intet'ost, as being the last 
of tlio portraits of Napoleon painted in Europe. The artist 
did not, however, exhibit his work; nifd, in fact, sent no¬ 
thing to tho Academy before the year 18‘23. 

! Tho early career of Eastlako was not checkered by the 
vicissitudes, often p.ainful and crushing, by ivldch tho career 
ofman^' a young artist is clouded, and not seldom prema¬ 
turely closed. His family, though not wealthy, was able to 
furnish him with tho means of making tho Lour of Italy freo 
from ])ecuniary anxieties; and in 1817 he started for that 
land Avliieh, to every enthusiastic votary of art, is a true 
land of promise.—tho eountry of H..aphaol and Michael An¬ 
gelo, and of their ^reat predecessors Giotto and Masaccio 
and rerrugino. 

In 1819 ho visited Groceo, aecompauiod by several 
friends of oongeuial imrsnits. Wliaf, a time for an ardent 
art stiidont 1 That the ilhuninnted page in the chronicle of 
Inks .artistic life rvn.s then opened we m.ay easily imagine, 
Avhen we find that among thosi; friends rvero Brockcdoii (of 
“ The I’asses of the Alps”) and young Banw, sinco tho eele- 
hrated ardiitcet of the rimises of J’arliament. Those days 
of early study, in the midst of scenes h,allowed to the. .artist, 
not only by the names of the great !irt.-workor.s of former 
ages, but by the still beautiful ruins of tlii'ir glorious works, 
make an inijircssiim on tbe artistic niiml, and fill it with a 
glow of tlio ]u)elrv ofart, and a best of iis kindred associa¬ 
tions, tlio liglitnoss of wiiich no after-trials or disajipoint- 
mont.s can utterly ovcrsliadow. In the following year bo 
settled in Rome, wliero be remained several years, not only 
ripening bis experiences and prosecuting his studios with 
ardour, but fortnnately forming those eoime.cLions among 
our tr.iveUing amateurs of rank aniLfortunc which proved 
of so much imporlaneo in his subsequent career. 

■ During his sojourn in Rome, he. devoted much attention 
to (he study of a class of pieluros wliieli may he, termed ar- 
chilectund laiidsc.ape; a .style towards which one may easily 
fancy that his mind was led, or rather fascinatod, by the 
contemplation of those exquisite masses of marble-ruin 
wliieli invest tbo scenery of Greece and Italy with stieh a 
peculiar interest,—scenes, the studies from which no doubt 
filled bis portfolios with delightful reminiseoiices. 

Tho first pictures lie sent to the o.xhibition of tho Royal 
Academy, iu 1823, wore, in fact, of an .areliitectural clui- 
ractor, though not precisely of “ ruins.” Tiioy consisted ol 
views of tho hridgo and oastlo of St. Angelo, and of St. 
Peter’s, the great Roman cuthedral. 

This stylo was, however, soon abandoned for a .scries of 
studies which, by their boldness and lifelike originality, a'^ 
once attracted tho attention of our artfstic jiubiic.^ 
consisted entirely of comjio.sitions of small dinionsions, il¬ 
lustrative of Italian Wb in the iiciglibourliood of Romo, 
which at that time yielded so many pietiircsquo subjects 
for the pencil. The seini-classioal costiimcs of Albano, Fras¬ 
cati .and Nettuno; the processions of pilgrims; the pictur¬ 
esque fangioTie of the Roman Ciatliolic Church; and, above 
all tho adventures and peculiar dress of the Italian banditti, 

_then in the full tide of their successful dopredations, from 

which scarcely a single travelling-carriage, in certain die- 
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tricts, was exempt,—afforded themes for the artist which 
seem to have been irresistible to our young student, and 
shortly afterwards afforded Horace Vernet the matter for 
some of his most celebrated compositions. We may there¬ 
fore infer tliat it was not merely because such subjects found 
a ready sale among travelling connoisseurs that he devoted 
himself to them, but rather from a sense of irresistible ar¬ 
tistic attraction. Bo this as it may, the works in which he 
embodied them were something more than the mere oos- 
tume-picturos which they have often been termed. They 
exhibited a vigour of touch and originality of treatment not 
always found in the later works of the artist; anil suggest 
that if he had pursued that style and manner to tlic utmost 
limit, wo should havo seen works bearing a broader stamp 
of originality and individual genius than those of the artist’s 
later stylo, which are novertholuss of a much higher class, 
and display, both in their poetical idea and their execution, 
a painter of the highest reliuement and culture. The ex¬ 
hibition in England, in 1825, of Sir Charles’s “Girl of Albano 
leading a Blind 'Woman to Mass,” was the first to call the 
public attention to his undoubted power in subjects illustra¬ 
tive of Italian life. This was followed, in 1827, by his move 
ambitious venture, “'The Spartan Isidas.” In the same 
year he was elected an associate of the Eoyal Academy. 
The next season he sent his wcll.known “ Pilgrims arriving 
in sight of Koine,’’ the most important, and perhaps, in all 
respects, the best of his pictures of that class. But it was 
his smaller sketchy pictures of contadini in their graceful 
Italian costumes,.and more especially his “Brigand’s Wife 
defending her Husband,’’ that gained fSr him the general 
popularity which ho enjoyed at that period, and that in¬ 
duced Messrs. Hui-st and Kobinson, the successors of Aider- 
man Boydell, not only to engrave the last-named picture, 
but to enter into liberal engagements with the author to 
paint only for them. Every thing connected with Italian 
travel was then still the vogue, though a continuous stream 
of British tourists had been rushing, during the last ten 
years, to that Italy which had been so long closed to them 
by the Thirty Years’ War. And so the prints from Eastlake's 
studies of brigands and contadini found a ready sale. But 
the subsequent failure of the publishers prevented the ar¬ 
rangements from being carried out, and possibly influenced 
the artist in his determination to direct his future course 
towards another and higher region of art. 

The subjects forming the principal steps in his transition 
style may be classed as, the “ Arab selling his Captives," 

“ Gaston de Foix,” and others of a similar description. But 
the most charactcristin link between his picturesque “ cos¬ 
tume” subjects and the high class of religious art, to which j 
ho devoted his later and more matured labours, is the “ Es¬ 
cape of Francisco di Carrara,” wdiich already exhibited many 
of the peculiarities of such of his recent works as the “Good 
Samaritan,” and his large and pleasing studios of female 
heads, “'rho Pilgrims arriving in sight of Home” may be 
considered the masterpiece of his first, or Italian, manner; and 
the “Escape of Francisco dl Carrara” of his transition style. 

The first work of importance which marked the adop¬ 
tion of his final style,—that of pure religious art,—was his 
“ Clu'ist blessing the little Children.” Its appearance cre¬ 
ated a considerable stir in the artistic world—some regret¬ 
ting the loss of the picturesque Italian subjects, which his 
treatment had made peculiarly his own; while others hailed 
the new venture as proof that the English school would yet 
prove itself capable of treating the highest range of sub- 
■jects ■grith a purity and spirituality of feeling worthy of the 
noblest walk of art. The chaste glow of colour, so character¬ 
istic of the finest examples of the modern British school, 
the purity and refinement of the taste in which the work 
waj conceived, and the certain sweetness of tone, so softly 
religious, which pervaded the whole composition, did not, 
however, with many, compensate for the absence of that 
vigour which had formed one of the leading characteristics 
of his Italian pictures, but which was perhaps less appro¬ 
priate to a devotional subject. 


In subsequent pictures of the same class, ho was, how¬ 
ever, thoroughly successful. His “Hagar and Ishmael” has 
been compared in stylo to the best works of Ary Scheffer. 
It may, indeed, be asserted to be oven superior -to them in 
some respects, such as purity of colour and graceful play of 
tone in composition, but inferior in intensity of thought and 
power of execution. 'Without following our artist through 
every pha.se of his progress in the new style of art which 
ho has now, with few exceptions, finally adopted, wo may 
state that he attained his culminating point of oxcollenco 
in religious art in his “ Christ weeping over Jerusalem,” ex¬ 
hibited in 1841. That nehle aud ohanning work may indeed 
be classed among tho most succossful of tho modern British 
school; and it found a ready purchaser in that manifleent 
patron of British art, whoso collection of pictures by English 
artists, subsequently bequeathed to tho nation, is now 
known as the Vernon Gallery. 

In the resuniS of his works up to this period we omitted 
to mention his poetical illustration of a passage in I.ord 
Byron’s “ Bream,” a picture not to bo classed in any special 
category. It had merits i>eculiarly its own, and in a manner 
which the artist never pursued farther, though it might 
have led to interesting results. It is well known by tho ex¬ 
cellent engraving of Willmorc. 

The painter’s reputation as an accomplished artist, and 
as a man whose attainments rendered him a singular orna¬ 
ment to the profession, was acknowledged by his appoint¬ 
ment as secretary to the “National Commission of Fine 
Arts,” a post for which his knowledge peculiarly fitted him; 
and with that incident the tide of preferment fairly set in. 
In 1843, ho was appointed keeper of the National Gallery;* 
and in 1850 he received the highest artistic rank which the 
British artist can attain to—the presidency of the Eoyal 
Academy, which had become vacant by the death of Sir 
Martin Archer Slice. 

Shortly afterwards he received the honour of knighthood. 
Sir Charles was subsequently appointed director instead of 
keeper of the'National Gallery, with a salary increased to 
lOflOl. per annum; an appointment which, in conjunction 
with that of president of the Royal Academy, makes him the 
chief director of the English school of art of his time; and, 
it may be added, that in all artistic matters he is also tho 
acknowledged advisor of both her Majesty and the Prince 
Albert. 

These various appointments have made him a somewhat 
less frequent and less copious exhibitor at the annual dis¬ 
plays of the Royal Academy. ’Tlie “ Good Samaritan,” 
“ Ruth sleeping at tho feet of Boaz,” a repetition of his 
“ Francisco di Carrai'a,” and a few studies of female heads 
on a large scale, arc the only works that occur to us. The 
female heads, notwithstanding the somewhat soverc criti¬ 
cism which they received, are in certain respects remarkable 
works. It is no slight praise to say that they would remind 
one of Leonardo or Giorgione but for their fresh northern 
colouring; the artist’s clear ideal of which was not sjlbilt by 
his long residence in Italy, though it took place at that period 
of life when impressions arc so vivid, and when, as Byron 
has said, tho heart “ is wax to roooive, and marble to retain.” 
The head called “ Violanto,” exhibited in 1858, and “ Irene," 
his only picture in 1854, ore perhaps the best examples of 
this class of his works. 

In fine, it may bo said of the painter’s style, as deve¬ 
loped in his highest works,—those belonging to religious 
art,—that they possess a certain poetic spirituality of con¬ 
ception which at once secures them a high place. •The 
expreqjion of his leading personages is always appropriate, 
frequently noble. His ideal of tho head of Christ, somewhat 
differing from the generally accepted typo, is very beautiful j 
and there is a calm seraphic meekness in his celestial chil¬ 
dren which, though somewhat monotonous, is yet very at¬ 
tractive. His skill in the distribution of his masses of form 

* The charees bniught axslnet Sir Charlei EatUake, of lajndlolous 
treatment of the pictures, has heeu disavowed by a royal oommla 
slon. 
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and colour is remarkable, and his hey of colour generally your enlightened appreciation the novel troupe over which 
exquisite. ,I have the honour to preside.” (Great applause.) 

It is true, the critic will not find in Sir Charles Eastlake As the manager coneludes his speech, which he finishes 
the vigorous facility and dashing determination of purpose off with an inimitable bow, he strikes three sharp blows on 
which mark the greatest wor^ of the greatest masters, the floor with his stick, the curtain rises, and a fine whis- 
To the President of the Academy belong grace, delicacy, kerod rat, in an elegant dishabille—flowered dressing-gown, 
sweet and elevated sentiment; not boldness of design or plaid Inexpressibles, shining slippers, and smoking-eap sot 
force .of treatment. Whoever looks at his works with this jauntily on one side of his head—evidently a dandy of the 
understanding will not be disappointed; but will find that very first water, is seen at a table on which are the clo¬ 
the English painter has achieved certain effects in which ments of a delightful breakfast. To these he is doing ample 
such natures, with their more powerful individual organise- justice, his sharp eyes glancing in every direction, and his 
tion, would have failed. It has, in fact, been well rcmaiked m'outh working with amazing celerity, as ho dips his pointed 
by a critic, that neither a Michael Angelo, nor a Caravaggio, phiz into the little dishes of cheese-parings, bran, crumbs of 
nor a Spagnuolctti, could have conceived and executed the biscuit, and sugar, and so on. The table and the breakfast- 
“ Christ weeping over Jerusalemthe soft melancholy of service, we remark, are of painted tin; in fact, a set of child’s 
which could only spring from that peculiar delicacy .and re- playthings, as is the chair on which the happy gormandiser 
finement which are the most reinarkable characteristics of tries repeatedly, but vainly (though without leaving off eat- 
tho masterpiece of Sir Charles Eastlake. ing), to seat himself in human fashion. His efforts to aooom- 

As ail avoider of all extreme principles in art, as a re- plish this feat, which ho evidently considers to bo a very 
specter of all the acquired knowledge which has boon trans- important part of his r6le, are exceedingly funny. They 
niittcd to us by successive races of groat artists, while able almost distract his attention from the repast he is making; 
at the same time to sec and appreciate true ability in any but all his exertions fail to keep him in the desired position; 
and every form and^thoory of art, Sir Charles is perhaps and ho can do nothing more than slip up and down against 
more eminently fitted than any other man to fill, at the the seat of tho little chair, thus inflicting an amount of 
present time, the high position which ho has attained, and friction on a certain portion of his handsome person which 
to hold tho balance justly between conflicting opinions. one fears must oventually toll upon its glossiness and 
Uis valuable contributions to art-literature give him at beauty, to say nothing of its effects upon tho flowered 
tho same time a farther claim. Tho tr.anslation of Goethe's dressing-gown. 

work on colour, his notes to Kiighler’s Handbook of Paintinrj, While the gay Lothario is thus making the best use of 
and other works, are too well known to artists to require his time, two small doors at the bottom of tho stage fly sud- 
enimieration here. denly open, and two ladies of the saino cat-hating species 

Sir Charles was married, somewhat lato in life, to an enter, of course on their hind-legs. They are as elegantly 
accompli.shed lady, well known in tho literary world as attired as tho gentleman they are come to visit, with fashion- 
Miss Itigby, the authoress of a capital book entitled Letters able rotundity of skirts, flounces, gorgeous shawls, and bon- 
from the Baltic. nets laden with flowers and lacc. One of them, novertlic- 

_ less, carries a broom in her hand; the other carries a feather- 

Pi-ush and a duster. They advance mincingly towards tho 
IIISTEIONIC HATS. interesting object of their common but unsuspecting affec- 

- tions, who has stopped nibbling in evident uneasiness of 

Amoxo tho various now oandi<lato3 for tho .attention of a mind, foreseeing a “ squall.” This sagacity is not«disap- 
disoorning public now congregated in lively I’aris is an pointed. Tho ladies, advancing with open arms, and abodt 
ingenious Swede, who has contrived to train a company of to bestow on him a loving salute, become suddenly aware of 
rats, to whose porfonnanoc tho lovers of tho ^raraa arc ad- each other's presence; and a sharp squeak from each is tho 
milted at the very moderate price of “ one frano a-hoad; signal for an encounter in which, after belabouring one an- 
ehildren half-prieo.” other with the broom and tho feather-brush, they soon dis- 

The thc.atro in which these novel performers make their card these weapons as insufficient, and fly at each other’s 
appearance consists of a small enclosure, raised on a plat- physiognomy with their claws, llonncts, veils, and bits of 
form at tho upper end of a moderate-sized room. This cn- flounces strew the floor; tho air resounds with their in- 
closuro is open in front like an ordinary stage, its propor- furiatod shrieks, and at last they both tumble upon the 
tions being in keeping with tho size of tho actors; its walls philosophic Lothario, who had quietly resumed his break- 
are adorned with rod and yellow hangings, and a gaily- fast, but who now falls prostrate under tho combined weight 
painted curtain rises and falls, in true theatre stylo, at the of the Dulcinoas, upsetting the table in his fall, and lying 
proper places. Tho spectators are seated in tiers opposite stunned and motionless among the remains of the repast, 
tho stage; but tho Lilliputian statnre of tho actors requiring At this distressing result of their fury, the angry ladio.s 
close Jlroximity on the part of their audience, only about ought evidently to forget their rage in grief for the mishap 

thirty persons can witness tho performance at a time. of tho prostrate Adonis, brought low through their violence; 

It appears that tho Swede has a double corps of his pc- but truth compels me to stato that tho cheese-parings .arc 
culiar performers; each corps performing one piece only, too much for them; and that, instead of throwing thomsolvos 
Tho one we are about to witness is called, as wo learn from lovingly on tho fainting victim of their misunderstanding, 
the play-bill in our hand. The Modern Lothario; or, the they throw themselves very eagerly on tho remains of the 
PerUs of Love. breakfast by which tho prostrate I.othario is smToundod. 

The foot-lights are blazing in all their glory, and an or- Tho latter, hearing this sudden munching, comes all at once 
chestra, composed of one flute, one fiddle, and a piano, are to his senses, and nibbles away with as much gusto ns 
doing their best, when tho tall figure of the manager makes before. ir n: 

its appearance in front of the stage. Happily, an angry t.ap of the managerial staff suffices 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” ho says with a bow, and thon to rocal the actors to their parts. The gay Lothario relapses 
leaning gracefully on a stout stick ho holds in his hand, into insensibility ; and the two ladies, laying aside meir 
“you ore about to assist at a perfectly unique and unri- jealousy at this afflicting spcctacln, throw their arms about 
vailed spectacle. Tho four-footed actors, whom I have been him, caress him tenderly, uttering plaintive squeaks ; and 
training for some years, have now—as I am confident you fortunately succeed in restoring him to consciousness, when 
will admit when you have seen their performances—arrived he turns from one to tho other in groat embarrassment, not 
at a degree of histrionio perfection not always attained by knowing what in the world to say to cither, 
their two-footed rivals. But I am ti>eBpassing on your pa- At tliis critical moment the little door at tho bottom of 
tienoe, and will at once, ladies and gentlemen, introduce to the stage again flies open, and in marches a great, tall, fierce- 
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looking rftt, Tritli torrlMo whiskers and a darc-deril air; 
whosg effect is enhanced t)y Ins bandit-liko costume, and 
the tremendous leaden sword that hongs at his side, looking 
very much as though It had been detached from between 
the logs of a trooper in some Nuremberg toy. 

This formidable personage is the husband of 07in of the 
two ladies; he has sought her in vain in every other (luarter, 
and has nqw tracked her to the lodgings of the resuscitated 
Ijothario. But instead of testifying his joy at so happy a 
reunion, as a wcll-bohavod husband should do, the ill-bi-ed 
fellow flies into a passion; and not content with puminolling 
her in true conjtigal stylo, ho next rushes violently u]ion 
the Lothario, who, witli tho other lady, has just sot to work 
again upon tho ohccso-parings. 

A fresh tap ftom the manager's stick brings those two 
back to tlioir duty; and a general row now ensues—tho 
two gentlemen going it lustily between themsclvoB, and tho 
iadics doing a little oir thoir own accounts. Tho I,othai'io 
performs prodigies of valour, hut has the worst of it, and is 
killed by a thrust of tho frightful leaden sword; upon which 
the victor, being no doubt alarmed at the extent of his suc¬ 
cess, and probably baving tho fear of the police before his 
eyes, makes off with groat celerity through a side-door. 

Tho two ladies, loft alone, now attempt a fresh dive at 
tho crumbs ; but this irregular proceeding being stopped by 
a rap of the staff, they both scuttle oft’ through the side- 
door aforesaid, and (luickly return with the coroner; who 
marches gi'avcly up to the corj5.se, fcchs his pulse, shakos his 
head, and draws from his ]>ockct a paper stating that the 
dead man is really and truly dead, and may be buried, which 
paper ho doliv(!rs to the afflicted ladies. This respect able 
funetionary is now about to withdraw; b\it tiic cruml)s arc 
too great a temptation, and ho begins an exulting nibble, in 
which the ladies join. But the manager’s stick comes down 
heavily upon the floor, and tho three dcliniiuents spring to 
thoir hind-leg.'!, and disappear. 

Tho ladies speedily return, however, pushing before them 
a coffin, placed on wheels for thoir especial convenience; and 
the deceased, wi.sliing no doubt to sjsarc them tho ti’oublo of 
lirting''him, gallantly jumps into it of his own accord, and 
the l.adies draw a pall snugly over their unfortunate fa¬ 
vourite. 

Tho little door now opens again, and in comes ,a ptoo<‘8- 
sion of twelve other rals, attired as priest.s, in gown and 
.surplic(5, bearing a crucifi.x and lighted tapers. They march 
solemnly towards the bier; but being too sensible to tho 
'Seductions of the ehecsc-paring.s, they throw thcmsclvcB upon 
them on all fours, dropping the tapers. Of course they are 
joined instantcr hy the ladies. Tlic dead man, too, hearing 
tho clattering and pattering, and guessing what is going on, 
puts his sharp nozzle out from under the pall, and seeing 
tho fun, springs out of tho coffin and joins in the interlude. 

Tho delight and merriment of the audience at this co¬ 
mical iiiSIc'c know no bounds ; they clap and cheer, and call 
to tho rats, encouraging them to make tho moat of tho 
chance. But tlio tall manager is furious at seeing tho most 
striking “ situation" in tho piece on tiio point of falling 
through owing to tlio greediness of Ills tronjic (who cer¬ 
tainly do Boom to ho remarkably hungry), and ho raps a 
sorioB of such meuacing blows on tlio floor, tliat tlio actors 
scramble up into an erect position, and resume, their respoc- 
tfvo parts. Tho defunct, having stretched himself at full 
length upon tho ground, is lifted up wif.lijiurmite labour by 
tho two ladies, who place him in the colBn, and once more 
cover him with the pall. The priests pick np their oxtin- 
gnished torches ns well as them8olvc.s, and take their places 
about tho bier, followed by the two ladies ; the melancholy 
procession makes its way slowly across tho stage, and the 
curfain dlnps amidst the plaudits of the spootetors. 

It would bo impossible to describe the amazement and 
delight With Whiob tbo juveniles present have followed this 
novel exhibition. They liavo been laughing and clapping, 
and keeping up a running commentary of audible remark, 
all through tile piece, varied with shouts of sympathetic 


approbation whenever the hungry little actors have made a 
dive after the overthrown provender upon the floor. And 
now thot the show is over, a ciirly-headed little girl, with 
no doubt a fellow-feeling for thoir appetite, takes a biscuit 
from her pocket, and bogs the manager to lot her give it to 
tho little animals. But this donation the SWode utterly de¬ 
clines, informing tho child that tho sparencss of the diet to 
which they are restricted is tho principal moans ho employs 
in thoir training. 

Tho docility of those animals, and tho zeal and precision 
with which, when not under tho distracting influence of tho 
olicese-parings, they go through tlieir perfonnances, aro 
really nmrvollous; and one cannot liolp wondering, after 
witnessing tliis curious sight, if such results can bo obtained 
with creatures so unpromising as these, what might not bo 
aocomplislied hy patience and ingenuity in oduoating other 
and more manageahlo tribes of the creation, 


WHAT THK ENfilNEERS ABE DOING FOB Hg. 


The Report of tlio Anmittl General Meeting of the Civil En¬ 
gineers gives 113 much subject for thought. It is the epitome 
of tlio gi'cat and special work of this our nation, dealing witli 
tlie earth’s surface and interior to make it more and more a 
perfect abode for man, according to tlie fiat of the Creator 
road rightly—not by the inero “ sweat of the brow,” but of 
the brain within tho brow. Bure as tlie instinets of tlio boo 
or beaver i.s the Eiiglisli instinct that goes fortli over all tho 
world for the material work of civilisation, and wliiCli, look¬ 
ing at tho gi'oat thing,s, too froiiuoiitly neglects the small; 
that makes railways, and sjians the globe with lightning 
girdle.s, and yet fails to cleanse its own cities; tliat brings 
rcntlaiid Firth within tw'onty-four hours of tho Lizard, and 
leaves streets ini[ra.ssalile with over-traffic in the. very heart 
of the world’s busiest jnilsc of coiuincrcc. 

'I'lie network of railways begins to cover India, and 
tran.sform dead m.atler into moving; and day by day grows 
dearer the, process that will shut out the sea altogothor 
from the “ overland route,” save tlio small ferries at Dover 
and the Europasian Strait—and even that will bo spanned 
by a floating bridge.. Tlie navigation of tlie Euphrates and 
the l’cr,sian Gulf is but a temporary expedient till the rail¬ 
way gets made that will ultimately stretch from Scutari to 
Aleppo and Bagdad, tlirough Persia to Belooohistaii and the 
Indus. Tho cloud now over Persia is but the forerunner of 
a new ora, in whioii civilisation will dawn for her also. 

Sir Macdonald Stephenson lias been knighted, like tho 
Indian merchant With tho unpronounceable name, for work¬ 
ing at Indian jirogross—tho one hy practical railway-teach¬ 
ing, tho other by school-teaching ; and; pari paaau, appears 
an O’Shaiighncssy, also knighted for conveying tlio winged 
lightning over 4000 miles of jungle, plain, river, and moun¬ 
tain. All thcBo arc clear gains to humanity more than war- 
troiihies. Albeit, they too aro part of tlie work man has to 
do, and do well, in working out his redemption from the 
Sloiigli of Despond. And Robert Stephenson and his coad¬ 
jutor, Mr. James Berkley, aro vanquishing tho difficulties of 
the Bombay Ghauts, to bring cotton from Bcrnr, and add 
another link to the strong chain which will pull down Hie 
fabric of American and oilier slavery; and this same rail¬ 
way will ultimately convey machinery to tho cotton district, 
to make webs of cloth, by better iiroccsscs tbaii of old; and 
relieving Laneasliirc from an exotic trade, will give lier in 
lion of iu an indigenous trade in macliincry. 

In tho old tradition, Hannibal is said to have broken 
passes tlu-ough tho Alps with firo and vinegar. A more 
powerful man than Hannibal,’J'homos Brasscy, is uow about 
to boro a tunnel through them by means of mauhineiy, not 
for the transit of warriors, but of commerce. This is one of 
the men of whom England lias reason to bo proud,—a man 
iu his own right,—whoso huge capital has been aooumnlated 
without altering tho character of manhood in him, and by 
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procossoB attttcUing more warmly to him all those by whose 
aid and help ho works. Some men are bom gentlemen; and 
, cireumstances cannot change them, whether of wealth or 
poverty. 

And so our countryman will make a tunnel through the 
Alps. Europe is not yet ot peaoo; and if Franco and Italy 
ohance to bo on different sides, it will bo a curious speoula- 
tion whether the monster guns of future warfare will assail 
each other from opposite ends of this tunnel. 

But it is quite a possible thing to scale lofty monutains, 
with steam locomotives. A ssigsag traverse oan gradually 
surmount a nearly porpondieular wall. The objection to the 
Diligence in this operation is, that itdias to turn sharp cor¬ 
ners. But with the locomotive, alternately pulling along 
ono traverse and pushing along the next, there is no diffi¬ 
culty whatever, but simply an increase—or loss of time. 
Tlie only objection would be the snows of wintiw, 

Ameriea and Europe will ere long bo connected by the 
lightning wire. Will the diplomatists quarrel by this cable ; 
or, in case of the absurdity of war, will cither side cut the 
comiocUou ? Possibly ere that time comes, however, inge¬ 
nuity will have devised greatly improved nictho<ls. 

Wo have had written the romance of war, the romance 
of history, and of many other departments of human life ; 
but the ronnanco of engineering has never yet been written, 
though Charles Dickons is hovering ro\nid the outskirts in 
Daniel Doyeo. Few profcs.sions would afford so much of 
romance and adventure in the present day. Engineers are 
till! true discoverers—tho Cooks .and Dampiers and Bj'rons 
ami Peronses of modern time. Think of a voyage of dis¬ 
covery through the heart of the Alps ; saying nothing of the 
M.arino N.antilus, by which n diver rises and falls at plea¬ 
sure, hooks his maoln'no on to many ions of rock or sunken 
treasure, lifts it, .as it were, in his talons, and floats it about 
to any locality he may choose. This Nautilus owes its 
birth to our Yankee cousin,s. When the inventors wished 
to got up a company, they had to cx])Iain it to certain rich 
“ oncyers” and moncyors of Now York, fl'his machiiu!, of 
boiler-plate, w.as divided internail}', like .an orange, into celhs. 
In some of these cells air was concentrated with a pressure 
of 200 lbs per sqn.aro inch, forced in by a pump, 'i’hc York 
moncyors doseondod, with tho inventor in the machine. It 
wont down r.a])i(lly,—possibly with the w'eight of the heavy 
e.apitalist.s,—and stuck in the mud so forcibly that it would 
not rise when the air wa,s expended from tlio cells into tlic 
main body. Ono capitalist said bis pr.ayors, anotlua- began 
to m.ako his will, a third began to cry, and a fourth to 
l.augh hysteric.alh'. Me.anwhilu the iuveiitur-engiiieer told 
them to hold on, and they would bo all right. JIaking tho 
signal, the air-pumps above were set to work, .aiul the pres- 
Hiiro increased ; and the lungs of the moncyors began to fill 
with denser air, gradually increasing. Tlic compressed air 
at last began to ooze beneath the edge of tho Nautilus shell; 
while tho engineer watched tho movement of the mud, .and 
hohl tho valve of entrance and tho valve of csoapo in either 
hand to moderate the pressure. But with all his cave, the 
niaohino suddenly escaped, and went up like a rocket to tho 
top of tho water; then partly filled, and dosoended again, 
making two or three oseillations hofore attaining n state of 
rest. The monoyors were veritable “ Yellow Yorkers" when 
they made their escape. 

This machine is intended to raise sunken tronsnro, and 
lay heavy stones in undcr-wotcr building. And more curious 
still, the compressed air is made to act as a power to drive 
a.boring-bit, passing throngli the side of tho m.aohino, to 
boro boles in sunken vessels. It is understood that ono will 
shortly be at work in this country. 

The secretory of the Institution, after seventeen years 
of sovvioc, has resigned his office. He also is amongst the 
emeriti. A son of tho famous Captain Manby—tho Aaron 
Manby, who first threw ropes fi’om mortars over vessels 
struck on roCks or stranded on heavy surf, to save sailors’ 
lives. In 1820 be built for his fatlusr tho first iron vosscl— 
called the Aaron J(fonJy-.-that ever went to sea, to carry n 


cargo from London to Paris direct. Ho put together in the 
same year the first pair of modem oscillating cylinder-en¬ 
gines at Dublin for Mr. Charles Wyc Williams, tho engi¬ 
neer BO well known for his treatises on Smoko Consumption. 
Ho was not a more delineator of shapes on p.apcr; hut could 
use his hands deftly with tho file and chippiug-haunucr and 
chisel and the lathe; and worked at the West-India-Dock 
bridge and building ironwork under tho Hcnnie, and also 
under Telford. He subsequently introduced tljo manufac¬ 
ture of iron on the largo scale in Franco, and was also the 
earliest maker of engines at Crousot und Charenton; was 
in tho French service, and had charge, as official ongiiicor, 
of tho Eoyal Manufactory of Tobacco,—a Qovornmont mono¬ 
poly,—and erected tlio oxtonsivo inaohinory tlioroin. Sub¬ 
sequently ho was a p.artuer in tlie Beaufort Ironworks in 
South Wales, and iiitrodncod there the hot blast. 

And now, on leaving tho Institution, ho docs not sit down 
to ropusc, but take.s the oflleo hold by the late Mr. Starbuck, 
—agent to the (inn of Bohert Stephenson and Co., the iron 
lords of Newcastle-upon-Tync,—hc.ariiig with him tho good¬ 
will gild apjiroval of tho gi'oat engineering corps that has 
raised up our hand and people to ho tho physical leaders of 
nations, the pioneers of the ultimate empire of mind. 

It is this indomitable pcrsovorancc, this incossant work, 
this spirit of tho old Vikings, that constitutes English va¬ 
lour—cmphatic.ally worth —the value—virtues or manhood 
-—courage or hcart-do, and has rendered our laud renowned 
in past ages, and shows the path to a yet greater future. So 

•' On you, noblest Englisb, 

Whoso blood is fotenod from fatbors of war-proof.” 


POLYGLOT HEADINGS IN I^OVEEDS. 


Iln tlCAT IS BORN TO BE nANCEIl Wll.t. NEVER BE DROWNED, 
“lie Diay dance on the river," says an Il.alian proverb,— 
Chi ha da vwrir di f area putt hiUlar tuljiume; for “'J’ho 
ivatcr will ne’er W'.aur the woodio” (Scotch), i. e. tho water 
will never defraud tho gallows of its duo.—James Kelly, 
tho collector of the Scottish provorhs, s.ays, that a neighbour 
of bis “ was so fully persuaded of tlio truth of tlicso two, 
th.at ho found perfect comfort in them in a great storm which 
had made him dro.adfnlly .afraid. On seeing in the ship a 
graceless rake, whom ho supposed destined to another sort 
of death, ho. cried out, ‘ O Samuel, arc you hero ? Why, then 
wo are all safe ;’ .and with tlicso words ho dismissed his 
fears.” No doubt he pr.aycd, in tho words of another Scot¬ 
tish proverb, “ Woodie, baud thine ain,”—Gallows, hold 
thine own. The Danes say, “He that is to ho hanged will 
never bo drowned, unless tho water goes qver the gallows," 
—Han drnhicr ckkc eom hentje shal, vden vandet gaaer over 
fj(d<jen. .Such punetilioiis accuracy in fixing the limits of 
the proposition considerably onliiinccH its grim humour. 
There is a fine touch of ghastly IjoiTor in its Dutch equiva¬ 
lentIVIiat hclongs to the raven docs not drown,”— Wat 
den raven toebohoort verdrinkt ftict. Tho platform on which 
criminals were executed and gibbeted was called, in tho 
picturesque language of tho middle ages, the Bavenstono. 

To BUT A Pm IN A Poke.—A “ poke” is a pouch or bag, 
and ooiTcsponds to the French word poche, as “ pocket" does 
.to the diminutive pochette. Boueje and hovgette arc other 
forms of the Ban\e word ; and from these wo get “ budget,” 
which curiously cnongh has gone hack from us to its ori¬ 
ginal owners w'ith a ncwly-acqiiired meaning; for Ijie brcnch 
Minister of Finance makes np Iii.s umiuai budget liko.our 
own Chancellor of the Exchequer. Iho I'rcnch say, AcJiCter 
chat enpoche—To buy a eat in a poke or game-bag. And 
the meaning of tho proverb is oxplaimxl by this other ono, 
AcJieter le chat pour le liH're, —To buy a cat for a li,are. So 
also tho Dutch, Ben leaf on eenzag koo^n; the Italians, 
Hon eomprar gatta in saeco, &c. The pig of the English 
proverb i.s chosen fur the sake of the alliteration at, some 
s.acrifico of sense. W. K. Kjapy. 
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VI. 

The captain did not romaiii long after, the arrival of his 
relative; bet there' is reason to believe that, true to the 
interests of his wife, he had flirted hard, and made consider¬ 
able way in the course of his visit. For though at first our 
Gkorgiana looked a little ashamed of being thus disoovorod 
hy Mrs. Porker in an evident endeavour to entrap her bril¬ 
liant- eSusin, she soon rallied; and after his departure, eulo¬ 
gised him in a very frank manner. This enraged the matron, 
who nevertheless might reasonably have boon more afraid 
of defeat had Georgy .arrived at years of discretion to pro¬ 
tend to find fault with what she admired. 

A discerning reader—and we desire none other—will of 
course comprehend what kind of game Mrs. Parker came to 
play in Charlotte Street. The same intelligent person will 
probably ■conjecture that the simple manoeuvre which at once 
turned the flank of poor Mr. Herbert Pisney was defeated 
in the attack upon Miss Latrobc, by reason of the reserve. 
Fusilier force. The case was so; but Mrs. Parker certainly 
aided her o'wn discomfiture by losing her temper. Bho seemed 
to feel that she had been a sort of patroness to Georgiana; 
and though the advice .and talents and spirit of the latter had 
doubtless been useful in promoting the success of Mrs. Par¬ 
ker's party, still slie, Maria Parker, of Pimlico, widow, was 
the hostess. She provided the house and the furniture and 
the music and the supper; and these things go a long way 
in material minds towards making up the idea of a party. 
Consequently, she felt that Georgiana, in acting contrary to 
her wishes, was really violating the laws of hospitality; and 
Mrs. Parker’s conversation rather tended to impart the im¬ 
pression than to conceal it. Now Georgiana was liy no 
means inclined to tiiko this view of the .subject, and w.as 
perfectly able, and far from disinclined, to mar.shal certain 
facts of her own on the other side of the qno.stion. The 
principal of these were, that she had been very ha]ipy to in-- 
troduco to Mrs. Parker nice people -whom Mrs. I’arkcr miglit 
have had difficulty in meeting cksewhere; that Oaj)tain 
Llewellyn was almost the only exception in Sirs. Parker’s 
favour, and that really she. Miss Latrobc, bad no idea that 
oven he wa.s so very great and grand a per.son that ho wa.s 
not to bo treated like other gentlemen; that the daughter 
of a distinguished officer could scarcely consider hersedf 
flattered by any body’s notice; that she had not invited 
the captain to call, whatever her mamma might have done, 
and that as certainly she had no intention of avoiding him ; 
that it was generally held in society that, having been in¬ 
troduced to any body in a good bouse, you had a right to 
know him afterwords if you pleased, without consulting the 
original introducer; that Captain Llewellyn’s attentions 
were the most ordinary courtesies; and much more to the 
same effect, delivered with rather a pretty flush, which it 
is charitable to oonooivo miglit have been a blush at the 
hypocrisy of the wearer. 

But when Mrs. Parker, recovering from the effect of the 
highly superior tone with which her remonstrances had been 
received, ventured her appeal to Miss Goorgiana’s fcolings, 
and insinnated that in onoouraging tho attentions of Captain 
Llewellyn she was lacerating another heart to which she 
owed better treatment, Georgiana, as became her sex, waxed 
more indignant in proportion, of course, as she was more 
in tho wrong. She was utterly unaware that she had given 
Mr. Disney, or any oije on his behalf (this in marked italics, 
wo assure you), tho right to make tho slightest allusion to 
suohtrf supposed state of affairs. If such arguments were to 
he used, it would bo best to speak to her mamma, from whom 
she had no secrets—(an audacious little story-teller)—and 
who would, make a proper answer in her name. If Mrs. 
Va^ai had been kind enough to say at once that she had 
bpta requested to he Mr. Herbert Disney’s envoy, Qeorgiaiut 


could, she said, have spared her a good deal of trouble. She 
hoped to hear no more upon so ridiculous a subject; and 
added, that if any thing could induco her to encourage visits 
or attentions from Captain Llewellyn, it ■vyould bo the desire 
to give the most complete refutation to such ideas os those 
of Mrs. P.arkcr,. which, for aught Georgiana know, might 
bcive hgen formed elsewhere, and ought to be put down at 
once. Let it bo added, that Georgiana never thought of 
crying throughout the interview ; and this impressed Mrs. 
Parker with a very unfavourable belief as to the goodness 
''of her ox-favourite’s heart. Some people think that fluent 
tears indicate deep feelings, despite tho anatomical proof 
that the case i.s tho other way. Georgy was all wrong in 
what she was doing; hut she was too honest a girl to cry 
when there was nothing to cry about. 

-Bw/, Mrs. I’arkor was not only personally routed with 
groat slaughter by our little heroine, but her plan for pro- 
p.iring Georgiana to receive Mr. Herbert Disney jn an affec¬ 
tionate manner was pushed out of possibility. She had 
brought tho flush upon Georgy’s check, and tho fire into her 
eye, and the curl upon her lip; and it required more cunning 
treatment than any for which the good woman of Pimlico 
had brain (or, for that matter, temper, just then) to tone 
down those symptoms, and make Miss L.atrohc listen to a 
love-story. We have known women who could have done 
it, and spread the oil tho more triumphantly tluat the waves 
had been lashed up d'ahord; l)ut Maria Parker, widow, was 
none of these. Had she been one of them, this story would 
never have been written. 

So she let off some scolding, which,—^having passed cer¬ 
tain early years of her life in that class of society in which 
scolding is practised,—she discharged with some precision of 
aim and continuity of fire. Upon a person of her ovrnmclier 
the bombardment would have told. At least it must have 
brought out the artillery practice on the other side; and 
then tho two vulgariainq, having “ rowed” one another 
be.'irtily, would liave cried, embraced, and sworn repentant 
.and eternal frieud.sbip, not without libation. But bore it 
was stone-wall against wooden ship. Georgiana was too 
high bred to feel any thing bnt contempt for this kind of 
attack. As Mrs. Parker heated. Miss Latrobe cooled; and 
,a final volley, with which the matron intended to end the 
•strife, only prod\ieed u very sweet smile and an expression 
of regi'ct that they thought so differently upon a subject 
which was really of very little importance. And then Mrs. 
Parker retreated; and her carriage by no means boro to Pim¬ 
lico the sbc-conqucror who bad intended to return thither in 
triumph. Flushed with her easy victory over an unsuspoct-' 
ing j'oung man, she had given careless battle to a young 
\voman rendered vigilant hy the consciousness of wrong, 
and had been defeated. 

Now was the time to show her genius. Now was the 
moment for intellect to convert discomfiture into victory. 
Now was the time to save her Fusilier from the haughty 
girl who hod avowed that she would encourage him to his 
ruin. Alas, Maria Parker had no genius 1 All that occurred 
to her was a wretched precautionary measure. She wrote a 
note to Herbert Disney, desiring him not to call upon Qoor- 
giana until written to again. And like all such wretched 
measures, it failed, as it deserved to do. Mrs. Porker desired 
her servant to post it immediately; hut as it did not happen 
to suit that gentleman to do so, he merely informed her that 
he hod posted it in five minutes from receiving it. In the 
course of tho evening, however, ho did send it to the post 
by a tradesman who called; and eventually it found its way 
to Soho Square at an hour when it by no means pleased tho 
wheezy old portress to go all the way upstairs with it, and 
therefore it went upon a dresser downstairs. It was mislaid 
for throe days, when it was really too greasy to be carried 
up to a gentleman; so it wa? read and burned, like numbers 
of other unfortunate letters, whose useless life begins on a 
perfumed and velvety desk, and ends in a dirty fireplaoe. 

^ Not having received the warning, therefore, and ariaing 
in the morning in the same state of mind to which Mrs. 
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Parker liad coiisiffiicd liiin, Herbert Disney conooeted a few 
pretty speoclies, to bo used as occasion might require; and 
having got through those hours of the day in which civilised 
beings are invisible to one another, presented himsolfiu (Jliar- 
lotte Street, with sentiments half-tender, half-triumpbant, 
inspiring his artistic nature. Ho really was a genlleinan, 
us you know ; and ho had resolved to be very good and very 
delicate, and to take the earliest opportunity of showing 
that he oonsidored himself in the wrong, and then he nuiaiit 
to bo so grateful for Goorgiana’s kindness. It even crossed 
his mincl (and you, who do not believe it, may laugh if you 
like, but you have never boon in his plae,c) that at some 
crisis of the dialogue she might burst into tears upon tbn 
left lapel of his surtout,—the loft, because ho had settled 
where ho would sit, and therefore that side would ho her 
natural place; and so he removed an elegant little flower, 
which ho had pinned into a button-hole on that side, to the 
other, in order that it might not bo in the way. He was not 
a great artist then; but a groat artist is known in trifles, 
saith the wisdom of the sago. 

I propose to draw a veil once nioro over a distressing. 
interview. In the first place, Qeorgiana received him with 
perfect coolness; in the next, she showed him no kind¬ 
ness whatever; in the third, she did not shod one single 
tour. As for her head coming near the lapel of his cyat, tho 
nearest approach she made to touching him was the coldest 
surrender of her fingers to his hand when he entered ; and 
when ho left, she managed to havo hor hands full of soine- 
tluhg,-^an album, or some such device,—which prevented 
her doing more than how him out. All that passed between 
them might “have been proclaimed at Chaidng Cross,” and 
would have excited about as much attention as th'o last 
Chartist insurrection in that locality. Nay, Herbert could 
not even succeed ixi oooupying the seat in which he had ima¬ 
gined himself ponnng out his penitence.; he could not do so 
for the very simple reason that it was occupied, whyn he came 
and when he left, by Charles Llewellyn of the Fusiliers. 


f'rho Editors of tho Nationaia Majjazihr caimot return imAvailablo 
I’afici-.s, except in cases where it may secni desirable to cominunlcato 
with tJio writerH.J 


IVn havo lately deel.ared war against Persia, and there is a 
natural desire on the part of the public to know what it is 
!ill about. To say simply that it is about Herat would be to 
impart a mere grain of information. To add that wc declare 
war against the Shah of Persia (Sophy our grandmothers 
would have styled him) because ho sent an army against 
Herat, and s<at down before it, and laid siege to it, and took 
it, in violation of a solemn promise made to Sir Justin Shiel 
in 1853, would be only to give a kind of technical descrip¬ 
tion of the formal uause of war. What and where is Herat, 
that its destiny should in tho least concern us ? Nor aie wo 
much advanced in knowledge when we learn that Herat is 
a strong place, lying between Persia and Affghanistan; thi»t 
it has for years been in a state of semi-indepoiidcnco, both 
of tho barbarian who rules at Teheran, and tho barbarian 
who rules at Cabool; but that both tho ruler of the Persian 
people and the chief of tho Afighan tribes covet the posse.s- 
sion of Herat. What is that to us ? Wliy should wo prick 
up our cars because a town in Central A.sia is intrigued and 
fought for by tho greedy Persi.Tn and tho savage Affghan 9 
Take a step further. East of the frontier of tho savage 
Affghan is the mighty empire ruled by a handful of more or 
less cultivated Britons. Noi th-wcst of the frontier of the 
greedy Persian are tho frontiers of a country ruled by the 
more or less cultivated Russians. Herat lies between Persia 
and Affghanistan ; but Affghanistan and Persia lie between 
Russia on. tho Araxos, the Caspian, and tho Attrnok, and 
England on the Indus. If you ware a Russian Alexander, 
gentle reader, and wanted to invade India, you would march 
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through Persia to ITerat, and from Herat through Affghati- 
istau to the Pmijaiil). We arc, therefore, in coniiectioii with 
lluHsia not only by tiio Baltic and the Black Sea. By tliosc 
lines wc go to her. If she desire to touch us, since she cannot 
do it liy sea and must do it by land, her route lies through 
Iferat. Thoto is a direct line to the Indus froni Moscow; 
thus, by the Volga and the Caspian to Astorabad, and thenco 
through Herat and Cabool; ond in this itincr.ary Hcr.at is 
not the least important stagi', especially for nii nrniy on tho 
march. It is a rcsting-plttce ; it, might Ije, made a dejjdt, in 
fact a military caravanserai—tho half-way house for an 
army invading India A-om the nortii-west. Herat is called 
the “pearl of tho world” hy the Orientals. It is in reality a 
iilthy place ; lint it is oiioiroled hy a luxuriant girdle, of vege¬ 
tation, and it owes i(.s importance to tlic reniark.ahlc fcrtllily 
of the surrounding soil, and tho fVcshtiess of its oase,s. 

“Tlie broad vaUoy,’’Ba.ySnrocontwidtoron Persia, “through 
which the river Henrud flows—whoso w.atera arc ahsorbod by 
tlio sands of tho Tnretmitin desert without one drop roaehing 
the soa—is cororod with tho moat lovoly fruit and fiowor gar¬ 
dens, vineyards, lioids of gAdn, groves of liooeh, and villogos; 
whilst crystal spi'iugs and Iiabblmg fountains rise out of tho 
verdant soil. In tho opinion of tho Orientals, tho Waters of this 
va'loy surpass in purity, coolness, and refreshing (lunlltles, all 
tile other springs of Asia, oxceptlug those ofCnshinoro. Tho 
eliniato is tompornlo, and only suoli kind of frnit thrives there 
ns is iiidigenons in tho cooler aouGS. The jmlm and tho sugar- 
c.'uie, tho orange and lemon groves of a wiinnor dime, orecotn- 
plctoly wanlliigi .... The groat high-road fl'om Persia thiiiugii 
llorat, Candnhar, Chnsneo, to Cabool. extends a dlslahco of 
oighty-fivo googrnphienl miles, nnd ofi'enr no whero any difh- 
cultic.s to .air army. A caravan iravcnies tiic distanoo fiaun 
Herat to Cabool in from thirty to rorty days, and a Iwdy ofrnsll- 
rnonntod riders can, hy forood marche.s, do it in eleven days." 

Perhaps it is not now (piile so nniiitelligihlc wliy we 
should take an iiiterc.st in Herat, But we are .slill on tlso 
Burfaeo of things. To come at the real reason of our inter¬ 
ference we inuHt go dcojier, A\'c iiinst nndcr.stand wliy Eng¬ 
land i.s not eoiiteiit that Persia .slioold liohl the ki'v of the 
gate that h,rrs the road to Britisli India. Tho rea.son i.s very 
siinjilo. h'rom iiie days of I’eter tlie (ireat, Bussia ha.s, .Tauns- 
like, looked as sledfastly eastward witli one face as slie has 
looked we.stward with the other. In the days of Peter the 
Groat, Iliussian ship.s took po.s.ses.sion of the Gaspian, and 
Bussiaii troops oceiipiod piosts in tlie m.aritiine ))rovinees of 
Persia. But when Nadir Shah apiieared on (he .scene, he 
chaired Persia of her eneinies witli a word; mid it remained 
for the Emperor Nicholas to cstablisii liussia .solidly .sontii 
of tho Caucasus, to se.ciire her snijremacy on the (iasjiian, 
and (o carry lier frontier to tlie river Araxe.s. That astute 
emperor .showed ,a “ inodcr.ation” in the hour of victory 
siiiiilar to th.at he shoived a little later in regard to Turkey; 
he gave up provinces, hut he retained important and eoni- 
manding positions. After the peace of 182,S, Persia—and 
he know it—was at his mercy. There are only two obsta¬ 
cles that hinder Uiiasla from ninrcliing to the Persian Gulf 
and the Mediteiriineaii, says Rarmi Ha.xthanscn,—“England, I 
and tho mountaineers of the GatioaBiis.” That Bentoneo 
explains the mudcralion of ■Nichohis. Ifo did not wish to 
alarm England hy taking too ninch, and c-xposing too fla- 
sp-antly tho hold ho had on Persia. He aimed at obtaining 
a cliaractor for moderation, and he liit his mark ; but hi) 
had novcrthelosH firiniy cstal)li,shefl a moral as well as ])hy- 
sioai siipromaey .stTeliorun; and knowing th.at ho was more 
dreadod than tho Englisli, ho rather reserved tliiin used liis 
power. AVhen Sir John Malcolm was at KhoiiiiR, in 1825, 
Soult told him that when Napoleon marched against Uussij 
“it was still England that was his objeet: and all moans 
that PLiissia could furnish, had that expedition succeeded, 
woijld havo been turned ag’aiiist India.” -.And we may say, 
that when Nicholas marched against Persia, England was 
his ohjee.t, and that all the rcsoiirees liis conquests furnished 
were intijiided to ho used against India. But llussian policy 
is more wily than that of Napoleon. Eiissia can alToixl to 
Wait, beeauso she is not a man, but’a system. At any fa- , 
vourahlo moment, Ilussia could compel Persia to her views, | 


either openly or secretly; and when she docs so she will 
use the resources of I’crsia agaln.st India. Thus Bussia 
wight instigate Persia to provoke a war with England, and 
then, as oircum3tanoo.s dietato, she might eitlier stop in to 
incdtate, or, without corning to blows with England, she 
might occujiy what sire covets gi-catly,—tho province of 
Astorabad, with its fine bay on the Caspian ; and having 
oiiee got poseession, keep possession, 

Tho reader may think that wc have wandered from tho 
loiiit. Nothing of tlie sort. Our solo interest in the fato of 
lei-at arises from tho weakness of I’orsia. If Persia per- 
manently hold Herat, St. Potcl'shurg would bo virtually at 
tho gate of India. Tho Biisstan agent who acceinpanied 
tile Persian oxirediliou to Herat in 183R, told the Alfghan 
Ameer, Host Mahomod, that his master wanted to make a 
“road to the English.” It is not Dieruly tho indirect ])os- 
ses.siou of Herat hy a power able to control the, destinies of 
I'crsiatlmt we have to dread ; tho danger to England would 
lie in allowing this fine province to lapse in.lo the hanci.s of 
a power like Bussia, so imseriipiihiu.s, so able in intrigue, 
so eapaiile of exciting distiffcetiou in India, and making 
Herat tho head-qitarlers of tho disalTuefed. 

In making war against Persia “about Herat” wo .-ire 
really making war agaiii.s-t Bussia. This raises very hirge 
questions. More than one modern political seer has fixed 
on Persia as tho thealrn'wlieroin tho only two great powers 
in Central Asia—Bussia and England—will fight ibr su- 
]ircmaey. It is tlie iiitereRt of both to defer the deadly 
drama ns long as ])o.s.sililc. It is OUr interest esjieeially lo 
avoid any emiibat witli llii.ssia on the jilaiiis of Central Asia; 
it is eloai'ly her iiitere.st to attract ii.s thither; .and for tliis 
roiuson it is that slie excites Persia to the eommittal of acts 
tliat cannot fail to draw forth the hostility of England; 
whereby Bussia serves two ]nirposes,—she weakens Persia, 
and embroils her with her tnie.st •friend, England. AVo are 
thus pilaced in the false position of destroying tliat very 
poivi-r wiiosi* “ iritlepeiKlencc and respectability,” to ii.se tho 
ii'onls of Nr .lolni M.aleohn, sound policy dictates tliat wo 
slieiild iqiliold. By their blunders in de.aiiug witli Persia, 
Ilritksh statesmen have tliu.s, nnwillingly and unwittingly, 
jdayed into the hand of lius.sia. H.appily it is not given to 
mort.als to forese.e the future ; Init ele.-irly, whether thi» war 
be or be not the. licgimiing of a groat struggle, England must 
]ire])aro one day to meet the Mu.sebvi(e, perhaps on tlie 
iniiiis, unless ho can ho crippled hy a fat.al blow nearer 
lioiiie ; iinleK.s, for in.stanec, I’uland were revived, and Scan- 
din,avia reconstituted. 



QUI HY? 

l!v TtlK AUTllOn OF “ A SUB.\LTERN’B STOUV." 


AViiat, in tlie name of goodness, is tho moaning of Qui hy ? 
Ts it the title of u book, lilm JJre4; or of a now perfume, like 
Erangipanni ? Does it mean soniofliing to eat, or is it tho 
eecoiitrio signatiiro of some discoiisolnto individual adver¬ 
tising in tile Koeoml column of the Tinicn 1 Is it Hohrew, 
llnssiati, or Iligii .Hutch? Not to tax tho inquisitive powers 
of tlie reader any farther, it is noitlier; it is Hindoostaueo, 
and means in Uie vernacular, “. Who'woits?” 

To a man coustitutioiially laxy, India is a paradise of 
passive enjoyment, and his thatched biingaloW' hccomes a 
perfect Oastie of Iiidoleiioc. If, on tlio other hand, ho is na¬ 
turally brisk and hustling, ho soon suceunihs to the force of 
eireiimstanc.es; his sturdy resolutions to hattle against tho 
enervating intluciices tiiat surround him grailually melt like 
snow before tlio heat of tlie elim.ato; and prudently acting 
on the jiriucipio of doing at Borne as tho other iiihabitalits 
of tho Eternal City, ho conforms like a scnslblo man to tSio 
customs of tho eotiiitry, in which ho is an exoticj and sut- - 
sides into tho helpless state of dependonce nalnral to Ms 
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positiou EUi a native of the temperate zone transplanted to 
the tropics. 

Laziness, like other had habits, is easily acquired ; and 
the Englishman in India need never do any thing for him¬ 
self but eat, drink, and sleep. Has bo dropped a book, does 
ho want his legs lifted on to a chair.or a haiidkorehiof drawn 
from his pocket, ora fly frightened off his nose,—ho has only 
to drawl out in languid Hindoostanco the exclamation th.at 
forms the title of this article, and, before the words have 
ceased tp echo in his lofty apartment, a snow-clad shave 
glides silently in from the veritnda, and raises the prostrate 
volume, places the weary lUnbs in a recumbent position, 
draws forth the cambric mouehoir, drives away tJto offending 
insect, and vanishes as silently as he came, without causing 
the Uroat Mogul, his master, more ]>hysieal exertion than 
the expenditure of the iioeessary amount of breath to make 
his sublimity’s requirements known. 

We are not snflieicntly conversant rvitli the domestic 
habits of the English aristocraoj' to speak witli anj' certainty 
oil the .subject, but we imagine that a noble duloi in this 
country generally sb.avns himself, and tliat even tlio prime 
minister of England pulls on bis own Wellingtons. They 
nianago these things better in India. If the Grand Siguior, 
rolling comfortably on a sofa in slippered di.sliabillo, wisiios 
to “oat the air," he signifies his sovereign will and plea¬ 
sure to his rot.ainers. One dusky vassal tenderly seizes the 
sahib's right foot, anotlicr softly takes pos.session of Iii.s left, 
and before lii.s biglinc.ss c.an utter the name of that 1113 'tliicai 
personage, .lack liobin-son, he is booted, and .spurred if no- 
eos.sary, without so mucli as mo\ ing a little finger in the 
fran.saetion, or even t.aking his eyes from the book lie is 
reading. 

As for shaving, a panting Anglo-Indian po.ssos 3 C.s neither 
mor.al nor jibysieal energy siiflieiont for suoli a fatiguing ojicr- 
atlon. An “ arkist in hair” is iutrodueed, who prostrates 
liiinself before bi,s oxcelleuey, seizes liim respectfully by 
the iio.si^, and in half-a-niiiiuto leaves him witli eliiii “ new 
reaped,” and “ showing like stulible-laiKl at harvest-home.” 

Bell-h.anging is siiil in its infancy in this luxurious but 
semi-eivilisod country; an<l shouting “ Qui hyf’is such a 
recognised substitute for tlic English cu.stoni of “ touching 
the bell,” that tlio term, as every body knows, or .as every 
body ought to know, wlicii wo can get from iSouthamptoii 
to liomiiay in a moiiUtt lias bocoino the generic nom tie guerre 
for siieli of the Comjiaiiy's servant.? as are doomed for their 
sins to vegotale in tli.at )i.art of its dominions where the ex¬ 
pression is made use of, viz. liengal, the north-west pro- 
viiiocs, the I’unjaub, and I Bupjiose Caslimere, when we can 
discover sonic plausible pretext for taking posscs.sioii of it. 

Fortlie benofit of the uninitiated in such matters, we may 
as well say that those vegetables which flourish at JIadras 
are called Mulls—not in tlio Eton or Oaledonian sense, as 
failures or siiufTioxcs—but from tlicir, wo must euiilbss, 
very pardonable partiality for iiiullagatawiiy soup, in tlio 
artistic concoction of wliieli s.avonry and Btiinulating coiii- 
pomid they* arc imrivallod; while their bretliron on tlio 
Bombay side rejoice in tbo eohrtqtwt of “lluck” — not of 
the web-footod spocios so pleasantly associated in our ima¬ 
gination with grocii poos,—-nor is the expression used as a 
term of ondearraont, ns applied by a young lady to her boii- 
nol,—^but from a glutinous uboiiiinalion of a fish-tike nature, 
highly esteemed ns a delicacy by gouniiands in that part of 
the peninsula, and called u Bomb.aj’ duck; which, when dried, 
grilled, and taken in ouniioetioii with brcad-aiKl-buttcr, caf.s 
uncommonly “ short,” and has very much the flavour of 
burnt quills. 

But leaving the Ducks and Mulls to enjoy their fish and 
soups by themselves, lot us return to the Qui hys, who lead 
a much more luxurious life, in some respects, than their fol¬ 
low-exiles in the other presidencies. The poorest subaltern 
in Bengal is obliged to keep on bis establishment nearly a 
dozen servants; whereas in Madras or Bombay half that 
number would be sufliciont. Each doni/q^tio has his own 
peculiar department—ho rous, as it were, in a groove, and 




no inducement will persuade him to undertake a duty out 
of liis own particular lino. The man who pulls on your 
socks null refuse to hand you a cup of tea; and tho barber 
who outs your hair considers it infitt dig. to sweep away the 
locks bo has severed. Luckily for tlio subaltern, wages are 
low, and bis own pay high; so that lie can aflbril to live like 
a gentleman, and support a small army of rotainors besides, 
all of whom, in their respective grooves, are obedient to bi.s 
slightest nod, when summoiiod to his presence by the nu'i- 
gieal iiieaiitatlon “Qui by?” Wo propose to puss before 
tbo reader a series of poii-and-iuk skotehes, illuBlratiiig (lie 
various funetionurics that will be necessary to iiiiuisler to 
their comforts, sliould their “kismut,” or falo, ever loud 
them to heeoiiio sojourners in any of tho northern provinces 
of Ilindostaii. 

The first domestic, ladies and gontloiiion, tliat I shall 
bring to your iioLico is the Iieurer or valot. His n.'uiie is 
usually Oopant, or some otlicr appellation of the .aziiro- 
coloured Krishna; a deity eeldbniLed in Hindoo mythology 
for his perfoviiiaiiee on the flute, and a fondness for prac¬ 
tical jokes. The bearer is of good caste, and acts as your 
general major doino and confidential servant. Observe bis 
clean and respcetablo appearance, and his lithe and bony 
figure. There is not an ounce of surplus flesh about him; 
and bis legs are, wbatPuaclt calls capital ones for top-boots: 
the Asiatio servant, who is a strict vegetarian, not being 
remarkable for the wondrous convexity of calf that so highly 
distingiiislies tlie beef-fed British flunkey. 

He is dressed in a light .and airy co.slunie, eonsi.stiiig of a 
wliito linen jacket open at the breast, aiul a sulmoii-eoloured 
“dhotee,”tliat falls in elegant festoons from the waist to the 
liiiee, and is a kind of eonipvoinise between the flowing pet¬ 
ticoat of the Iliglilaiider and the baggy gariiioiits worn by 
the Freiudi Zouave. His turban is composed of iniiumernble 
folds of a wliite material artfully entwined, and when lie 
goes out shopping in tlio bazaar, lie jiiits his feet into a pair 
of clumsy eaiioes th.at iii.alco Ids polished iiialiogaiiy legs 
look thinner tiiaii ever. In tlio lion,so lie is alw.ays bare¬ 
footed, taking off bis slioe.s 011 entering a room as wo do our 
liats, and .stealing about as noiselessly as a cat. 

Ill acouiif ry wbere tbo ciirrciiey is silver, and the weight 
of a sbirt-collar an infliction, tlio Eiirope.aii eoimtitutiuii is 
not equal to tbo fatigue of carrying a purse; so tbo be.arer 
becomes your banker, and t.akcs eluarge of the bag of rupees 
tliat constitutes your montldy “ tiilliip.” He paj’s ail your 
bills, taking care to levy a recognised black mail, called 
“ dustorce,” from each eicdituv, and rciidovs an account of 
bis r.tew.ardsbip daily, if required. It is his duty to look 
after your waixirobc, and see that the necessary darning and 
fine-drawing is jierforiiied by your tailor. This fact may in 
some measure aeeoiint for the comparatively small iiuinber 
of married men to be found in the country. Hoar it, yo laun¬ 
dresses uf Engbuid, the Indian baeliolor never knows wdiat 
it is to bo witliout a shirt-button! Ho is spared tliat fruit¬ 
ful source of misery that dfives so many buttonless Bene¬ 
dicts at home to run in sheer desperation into the bonds uf 
niatriiiioiiy, as a kind of haven of refuge iVoin tbo tortures 
iiiflietod upon tUain by romovsoloss waslierwomon. In the 
matter of shirt-buttons, the most alTootioiiato wife could not 
_bo more se.dulously attentive than the careful Gopaub. Each 
article of clothing ooustaiitly undergoes a rigorous scrutiny, 
and no incipient bole or inieroscopic fracture lias tbo slight¬ 
est ciiimoe of escaping his vigilant eye. 

Day and night lie is in tiie veranda, ready to minister 
to your slightest wish; and in times of sickness, Floreiico 
Niglitingalo liersclf could not bo a more gentle or bgbt- 
banded nurse. His pay is sixteen sbifliiigs a month; and it 
is good policy to wink at any litllo perquisites be may hol^' 
IiiiiiBclf to as a m.attcr of right. If be plunders you on prin- 
ciplo ill a sm.nll way liimseli', he takes very gixid care that 
no one else shall; and you ought to bo glad to compound for 
the soeurity of your goods and chattels on such vetjf liberal 
terms. He becomes, in fact, your iusurance-ofllco, Otid te- 
Oeivoa as a premium all j’onr old clothes and boots, If you 
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only treat him well, he mahcs an honest, sober, and atten¬ 
tive servant; and many an old Bengalee at home, when he 
has te button his own boots, or pack his own portmanteau, 
would give a groat deal to bo able to shout “ Qui hy ?” and 
have it done by the slendcr-fingercd black valet, whom he 
used formerly to thrash, and call "dog,” “pig,” and the 
other expressive but unpolito terms contained in the Hin- 
doostanoe vocabulary of abuse. Imagine the astonishment of 
an English footman at being called “ the son of an owl,” and 
kicked out of the room because, in pulling off his-master’s 
boots, he had pressed somewhat too lieavily on a pet corn! 

Having given a full-length portrait — from turban to 
canoes—of the domestic who does for you externally, I shall 
next call your attention to tho Khidmutgar, or butler, who 
attends to tho numerous wants of your inner man. He is 
a Mussulman, and wears longhair and a beard, in contradis¬ 
tinction to tho bearer, who is a Hindoo, and shaves every 
thing but the moustache and a kind of a scalp-lock on the 
top of his head. Ho is dressed in loose trousers and a white 
dressing-gown, with a thick “comerbund,” or sash, round the 
waist. On his head he wears a linen pancake, made up in 
the bazaar. In large establishments there is a head khid¬ 
mutgar, who acts as caterer and housekeeper. He is called 
a Khausainan, and always possesses a flowing beard and a 
large corporation; enjoying the latter distinction in common 
with chief butlers in all parts of the world. Ho is usually 
stricken in years; and lines of silver in his c.apillary appen¬ 
dage give him a venerable and badger-like appearance. 
Under him are tho common khidmutgars, who aspire, when 
they are suiBciently gray and short-winded, and he has suc¬ 
cumbed to years and eorpulcncc, to occupy his proud po¬ 
sition. 

Chief of the culinary department is a Bawachco, usu¬ 
ally corrupted into " bobbaehec,” who, though not a khid¬ 
mutgar, ought to be of tho same caste. Ho is what is called 
in England a “good plain cook;” tho Indian cuisine being of 
the old-fashioned table-groaning description, and more re¬ 
markable for quantity than quality. The bill of fare is 
usually copied from tho English carte ; but there arc of 
course delicacies peculiar to tho country, which, if they 
could bo served up at Guildhall, avould make an alderman’s 
eyes twinkle with delight. The cxpatri.atod Briton, how¬ 
ever, n.aturally sighs for the dishes of his youth; and sl.alc 
importations from the mother-country, far-fetched and high- 
])riced, and all the more valued for being dear, occupy the 
post of honour on every Indian mahogany. On all state 
occasions, the principal dish in connection with turkey is 
an immense English ham, crumbling to pieces from old age, 
preceded by tasteless salmon, mashed into atoms during long 
years of travel and shaking in air-tight cases, and supported 
by bad imitations of oyster-patties, made out of patriarchal 
natives with large beards, that were dragged from their 
beds some time in tho reign of George III. and hermotic-ally 
sealed up in tin canisters by tho grandfathers of tho present 
Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell. 

But I am wandering from my subject, and trespassing 
in a department with which I have no business at present. 
To record the oxcellonoes of grain-fed mutton, roast kid, 
mango fish, kedgeree, Burdwan stews, jullans, kebobs, 
kooftas, and the rest of the queer-named but tempting dain-. 
ties enjoyed by the Indian epicure, would fill a cookery- 
book, and require the enthusiastic pen of Monsieur Soyer to 
do them justice. I am writing of men, not dishes. I^t me 
rctuni to the bobbaehce. 

If the above-mentioned illustrious cTief were to travel to 
Bengal in soareh of professional novelty, or for the purpose 
of writing letters to the Times, describing the result of his 
researches in Oriental culinary science, he would be pro- 
fiAindly impressed with the primitive simplicity of the 
kitchen-range used by tho native artists. He would also 
be a good deal horrified at the want of cleanliness so pain¬ 
fully apparent in a "bawaohee khana;” and with visual and 
olfactory organs unpleasantly affected, would wish himself 
back again in the well-ordered kitchen of the Reform Club. 


We decline to penetrate farther into tho unsavoury mys¬ 
teries of an Indian cook-house, and the reader ought to 
thank us for our forbearance. 

“ Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to bo wise 

and, as the greatest novelist of tho day says, when he has 
got a couple of characters to a pathetic dead lock, “ wo will 
drop the curtain, if you please, upon that scene.” 

In the siimo category, or “boiling,” but lower down, 
comes tho Musalchee—literally a torch-bearcr, from mUsal, 
a flambeau—who washes the dishes, scours tho saucepans, 
cleans tho knives, and does tho rest of tho dirty work that 
devolves in England upon Buttons or tho scullery-maid. 
Ambition is of no colour or country; and, ns tho plump and 
pimply page hopes some day to shed his glittering jacket, 
and burst forth in all tho glories of a livery-coat and plush 
breeches, so tho grimy and semi-nude musalchco looks anx¬ 
iously forw'ard to that turn in the tide of his affairs that may 
load him on to fortune, and permit him to assume tho dress¬ 
ing-gown and pancake of tho smart khidmutgar. 

In a bachelor’s m£nage this last-named official is a kind 
of servant-of-all-work, who unites in his own person all tho 
responsible offices enumerated above; and, considering that 
eating and drinking arc tho chief amusements in India, ho 
ni.ay be said to fairly earn the four shillings a-wcek that 
constitute his wages. Like the hearer, he delights in high- 
sounding names, and is satisfied with nothing under Ilyder, 
a lion, or Meeza, a mogul. He has chai-go of your silver, if 
you have any,—I am supposing tho reader unmarried,—.and 
takes care of your wine and beer; of which, as India is a 
thirsty country, you arc pretty sure to have a lai’gB stock. 
There is no fear of his helping himself, as ho has taken the 
pledge; hut, like other teetotalers, ho has a weakness for 
tea and sug.ar, to which, if you give him tho chance, he will 
help himself as unsparingly as tho landlady of a London 
lodging-house. 

If ho speaks English, ho is sure to be a rogue, and you 
lose in re.spoctability what you gain in convenience. There 
cannot be a bettor standard of his honesty than tho degree 
of proficiency he has attained in Anglo-Saxon. The former 
will be found to decrease in an inverse ratio as the latter 
approaches perfection; and tho better linguist the greater 
ra,scal may bo considered an .axiom peculiarly applicable to 
native servants in general, and khiteintgars in particular. 
Tho reason of this is, that they have in all probability picked 
up the accomplishment while in service as cook-boys to a 
Queen’s regiment, whore, in mastering the idiomatic diffi- 
culties of our expressive language, they have also acquired 
the habits of drinking, swearing, and a few other littlo 
foibles that usually follow in the train of conquest and 
civilisation. Otherwise the khidmutgar is a respectable 
Mahometan, and a hard-working servant. His duty com¬ 
mences at daybreak. - Directly tho morning-gun has thun¬ 
dered through tho sleeping station tho aggravating an¬ 
nouncement that it is time to get up, he m.akcB his appear¬ 
ance at your bedside vrith the cup that cheers; unless you 
aro fovorisb—or foolish—enough to prefer the one that ine¬ 
briates, in which case ho supplies you with brandy and 
soda-water. Ho has then to got-ready your “chotii hazaroo,” 
or little breakfast, consisting of tea and toast, which, with 
a cheroot, you indulge in after your morning ride. This is 
a more snack, an “ unconsidcred trifle," that serves as an 
excuse for a little gossip in your veranda with and about 
your acquaintances. In a couple of hours ho is called on to 
prepar.. a more substantial meal, comprising fish, flesh, fowl, 
and, ifnot good rod-herring, perhaps a tin of sardines, or a 
pot of strawberry-jam. By two, you aro ready for “ tiffin,” a 
dinner in all but tho n^e; and then tho khidmutgar has to 
tuck up Ids petticoats, and devote all his skill and energy to 
tho preparation of his chef-d'trtivre, your “khana,” which 
makes its appearance at seven o’clock. Should you happen to 
be invited out to the other end of the station, some three miles 
1 off, he girds up his loins, carefully wraps his full-dress tur- 
I ban in a handkerchief, that its glories may bo veiled from 
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vulgar eyes, and with a natty little cap stuck on the side of 
his head, like a dragoon’s,—for your khidmutgar is a bit of 
a dandy in his way,—^trudges off to tho bungalow of your 
cntertainor; where, at the appointed hour, he appears behind 
your chair in a resplendent head-dress sparkling with gold, 
and ornamented in front with your crest cut in silver. 

Do you wish for some particular entrie f he dashes furi¬ 
ously into tho middle of half-a-dozen of his sable brethren, 
who are already at deadly strife over the coveted side-dish; 
and after a terrific combat, during which he, sotto voce, con¬ 
signs them all, individually and collectively, to perdition, 
ho triumphantly brings the wishod-for delicacy to your 
side, panting meanwhile with his exertions, and glowering 
savagely from his dusky eyes at his late antagonists in the 
fray. 

Are you athirst ? ho again plunges frantically into the 
furious melie —for there ore more servants than guests— 
and by main force wrenches the iiapkined bottle from some 
loss energetic attendant, casting at the same time the most 
cruel and unjust reflections on his opponent’s nearest and 
dearest relatives, and victoriously replenishes your saucer- 
shaped glass with the creaming “ simkin,” which is tho 
nearest approach to champagne his limited powers of pro¬ 
nunciation will admit of. Might is right on those festive 
occasions; and tho man with tho most unscrupulous khid¬ 
mutgar is tho best served at an Anglo-Indian dinnor-tablc, 
particularly if it be at a mess whore some thirty or forty sit 
down, and each officer has his own servant. When the im¬ 
petuous Hyder has routed his adversaries, and all your 
wants, bibulous and otherwise, are temporarily supplied, he 
subsides into a quiescent state, and stands motionless be¬ 
hind your chair, where, with anus folded, ho watches tho 
movements of your knife and fork with tho most intense 
interest. If you are dining in bachelors’ society, as soon as 
the cloth is off tho table ho ])laccs your cheroot-case before 
you, and is seen no more. He retires to tho offices, whore 
he lights his own pipe, and, like other heroes, fights his 
battles of the dining-room over again. Exit Hyder the Lion. 

Enter Dhohy. Washerwomen arc unknown in India ; 
the duties of those tea—to say nothing of gin—drinking 
females, who appear to live in pattens and black bonnets, 
stuck on their heads like hats, are performed by men, but 
on a very different principle; instead of being coaxed into 
cleanliness by the monal force of soap and hot-water, as ap¬ 
plied by .a London laundress, linen articles in India have it 
well beaten into them by dint of a sound thrashiiig. School¬ 
boys may bo improved by this process, but not shirts; their 
delicate cambric constitutions arc utterly mined by such 
rough treatment, and a short course of flagellation soon 
renders them totally transparent. Tho operation is per¬ 
fectly simple. A dhoby, or clothcs-punishcr, starts off to a 
neighbouring pond or river with a bundle of doomed haber¬ 
dashery on his back. On arriving at tho water’s edge, he 
deliberately divests himself of the greater part of his ex¬ 
tremely limited costume, and wades to a convenient rock 
previously placed there with malice aforethought, carrying 
with him half-a-dozen of his master’s Eurekas. Ho then 
plunges tho helpless garments into the water, and giving 
them a preliminary swing round his head, brings them down 
with all his force on the rock, uttering with tho blow a 
noise like a paviour, only more vindictive, and sending 
showers of buttons flying about that fall into tho water 
like rain. Should no suitable stone be at hand, a wooden 
stool is substituted, which answers his fell purpose equally 
well. It is quite heart-rending to see a row of these ruthless 
borbanans ranged in front of their altars on the banks of'a 
river, immolating whole hecatombs of calico and fine linen, 
and hoar them grunting like so many pigs, as if with joy 
at the hayoc they are causing, T^e result may be ima¬ 
gined, In putting on a nearly new shirt your hand goes 
through the back instead of into the sleeve, and your collars 
speedily assume that spiky saw-like edge which produces 
such an agreeable rawness about the-exquisitely sensitive 
region termed by ornithologists the lower mandible. Consi-1 


dering, however, the drawerfuls of clean “things ’’ emptied 
by a dissolving “ Qoi hy?" in the course of the day, he can¬ 
not grumble at the half-a-crown a week which, as dhoby’s 
wages, constitutes the only item of his washing-biU; but it 
may be easily supposed by thrifty British matrons that this 
castigatory system of cleanliness is any thing but econo¬ 
mical, to say nothing of the wear and tear of temper at see¬ 
ing one’s stock of linen growing small by degrees and pro- 
vokingly less under the vigorous thwacks of a muscular 
washerman. Ladies, 1 believe, establish a private laundry 
at homo, under tho superintendeneo of a female servant; as 
the flimsy articles used in their toilette, if subjected to tho 
tender mercies of tho dhoby, would be annihilated at one 
blow, and never bo seen again. 

. As in the case of a railway accident a surgeon is always 
sent fur to mend and patch up tho fractured heads and 
limbs of tho unfortunate passengers, so in an Indian esta¬ 
blishment it becomes necessary to keep a Dhorzy, or tailor, 
for the purpose of repairing the ravages made in your ward¬ 
robe by tho necessary evil wo have just described. This 
official, who may bo recognised by his red turban, assumes 
the same uncomfortable cross-legged position on tho floor 
as members of tho fraternity in England do on their shop- 
boards ; and what with making and mending gentlemen’s 
coats, hadies’ drosses, and children’s frocks, the family tailor 
has plenty to do. Selfish bachelors, who have only to “ find 
themselves,’’and know not the joys of millinery and baby- 
linen, employ a dhorzy by tho day or job; but in tho ve¬ 
randa of tho married man ho is a fixture. 

Proceeding with our list, wo next come to tho Bheostee, 
or water-carrier, whoso name, literally “ bihishtoe,’’ though 
possessing any thing but a heavenly sound to English ears, 
signifies in his own language an inhabitant of paradise, 
from hihiaht, heaven ; and certainly, in a land where water 
may be considered the staff of life, the dispenser of it be¬ 
comes in some measure a ministering angel. 

The greatest luxury a man can enjoy in India is a bath; 
and hydropathy, to a certain extent, and minus the wet 
sheets, is one of tho most cherished institutions of the coun¬ 
try. High and low, rich and poor, white, black, and copper- 
coloured, arc continually dabbling in cold water. With tho 
respectable native, tho daily ablution, or “ goosul,’’ is a re¬ 
ligious observance; to the European it acts as a kind of 
spur. It gives new life to the tired soldier after a dusty 
march or broiling field-day, and enables the fagged civilian 
to got through his daily drudgery in the reeking atmo¬ 
sphere of a crowded court-house. The Company’s work 
would be but b.adly done, and its rule cease to bo ascendant 
in Hindostan, if its numerous servants were not wound up 
and kept going by tho electric shock communicated morn¬ 
ing and evening to their jaded systems through the instru¬ 
mentality of tho bhocstce, who pursues his angelic voca¬ 
tion for the small sum of fourponco a-day. 

By a people who carry wheelbarrows on their heads, a 
pump is, of course, an unapprcciatcd’invcntion; and all water 
is drawn by tho hand, or a cumbrous arrangement of ropes, 
bullocks, wooden wheels, and earthen pots, imported from 
Persia about tho time of Alexander tho Groat, which creaks 
and groans in tho same feeble and melancholy way it did 
in the days of that greedy oonquerer. When full, tho “mud- 
buck," or skin, in which tho bheostee carries his precious 
load, has tho appearance of a fat sheep that has been de¬ 
prived of its head, legs, and tail, and tanned whole, writhout 
tho wool. In this state of dropsical extension it is by no 
means an easy burden; and the dark-skinned Aquarius may 
bo seen at all hours of tho day, toiling from tho well to the 
house, with his buck at a right angle to tho rest of his body, 
and his skinny logs, like black tobacco-pipes, apparently in 
momentary danger of snapping with the weight of his load. 
In addition to the duty of keeping his master’s tub con¬ 
stantly replenished, ho has to satisfy the incessant culinary 
demands of the bobbachee, and is at the beck and call ik- 
any member of the household requiring aquatic refresh¬ 
ment, internally or otherwise. 
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On a match ho become* a hind of peripatetic douche- 
bath. ' A small bathing-tont is pitched, and the sahib takes 
his seat on a low stool. The bheestee, standing over him, 
loosens the mouth of his skin just whera tho head of the 
shocp has been out off, and tho whole contents ef tho "mud- 
buek ” pour in a delicious shower over the couohant figure 
of his half-drowriod lord and master. 

The water-carrier is a follower of Mahomet, and his badge 
of oflico is a red a])ron. 

Tho lowest luenial in tho domestic sealo is the Mehtur, 
or sweeper, who acts as seavengor-iu-ordinary to tho esta- 
blishinent, assisted in his duties by tlogs, kites, erows, atnl 
jackals, llo is a man superior to all conventional distinc¬ 
tions of caste or eharacter, who will eat any thing and stick 
at nothing. Jt is his duty to feed and exorcise any dogs yon 
may keep; and it is a good plan to sou them cat tlicir food 
every day, .ns otherwise tlio mehtur will in ali iirohaliility 
convert it to hi.s own use. lu the native world ho is eon- 
si<lercd a ji.nriah; .nnd he has a villitnous hang-dog cast of 
eoiint.euance that en.nhies him to look the cliuraeter eoiu- 
l>let(dy. If any nrtieie is missed from the house, in nine 
eases out often it may be traced to the mehtur; and lie is 
BO oppressed with a sense of his own uiiworlhinc,ss, that at 
tile a])]n’oaeh of his master he slinks abashed licdiind a tree, 
or round a corner, that his lordship's eyes m.ny not he pol¬ 
luted hy the siglit of siudi an oute.nst. As lie is not liy any 
means an interesting individual, we will not dwell upon lus 
character. 

“No one,however," says Longfellow, “is so uoeiirsod hy 
fate, hut some, lieart rcspoiid.s unto his own;” in jiroof of 
which, the swocjier is usually a nnarrieil man, and is douht- 
loss considi'i'ed by tlio sable p.artncr of liis liopcs and i’ear.s 
a model of eoiijiigal afi'eetioa and proprietj'. lli.s annual 
ineomo is soiuetliing under five pound.s; upon wliieh, mul 
broken moat, ho brings up a lai'go brood of dusky little 
meliturs. 

Leaving tlic bouse, we get to tbo stable. Ilverj- body in 
India kci'ps a bor.se, and each aiiimrd requires two men to 
wait upon him—a Syce, or groom ; and a gTass-cutter, whose 
name, Kuiiposed to he exprcussivc of his vocation, is a ple.a.s- 
ing fiction that loads one to imagine there are such things as 
meadows .and green grass in India. IJehisive hope! I'ivery 
thing, exccjit tlio corn and jiaddy fields, is drah, drab, drab 
—as .Tctty Trolfz used to sing, or something like it. The 
so-called f/ro««-euller, armed with a short spud, start.s at 
sunrise for a neighbouring jungle, is away all day; and the 
result of bis labour, which ho lirings liiick lu the even¬ 
ing, is a bundle of dried roots, sueh ,as a gardener at home 
might ama.ss in a day’s weeding of his gravel-walks. 'J’hi,5 
is given to the horse, more with a view of amusing him than 
any tiling else, a.s none hut a quadruped wifli green spec¬ 
tacles, or a lively imagin.ation, could ever mistake fm* a lieap 
of juiov fgiiss the eolleetioii of green speeimons liefore him. 
Ills prinei]iid food, in tho ahsoneo of oats, is grain soaked in 
water, of wliieli ho gets throe or four feeds a-<luy. This grain 
is a kind of pulse, or vetch, closely allied, wo lielieve, to that 
miraculous prohmger of human life known in Kngland us 
Kovalonta Arahioa, except tliat it pp'ows in fields the same 
a* wheat, and not on trees like eoeoa-nuts, as represented 
in tho pictorial advertisomenls of that miraculous panacea. 
Of its beneficial effects on tho health and digestion of Ara¬ 
bian and country-bred horses there can he no m,aimer of 
doubt; and the philantlixopio Dr. Pu B.arry is perfectly at 
liberty to place this grateful acknowledgment of its merits 
by tho side of the eloquent testimonials of Lord Stuart do 
Docies and Maria Jolly. 

Walking is >ui exorcise never dreamt of by a Qui by; and 
tho syee must hold himself in readiness at all hours of tho 
day *or night to put a saddle on a horse, or bring tho buggy 
to tho door at a moment's notice, if his excellency only 
wishes to go a hundred yards. Ho has then to run along- 
sido, hesdloss of pace or distance, so as to be ready to hold 
tl» horse on his master’s arriving at his destination. On 
^ig journeys, ho is somotimes allowed, ns a great treat, to 


sit for a minuto or two on tho step of the buggy. Though 
deficient in the commodity called in an English stable “ el¬ 
bow-grease,” tho syee is an attentive groom, and becomes 
muob attached to the animal intrusted to his charge. 

Tho value of shade and flowers in India can be easily 
imagined, and it is tho object of every one's auihition to 
possess a garden. For this purpose a “ Molly,” or gardouor, is 
necessary, whoso business is to provide a basketfu! of How- 
ers, fruit, nnd veget.ahlcs every nioniiiig. This is called a 
“dolly,” and is always sent into the house for tho Sahib's 
or Mom Sahib’s inspection, that they may feast tlieir eyes 
upon soinolliing cool and jileasant. Some people who have 
no garden keep a gardener, which, owing to a kind of I'reo- 
inasnnry in tlio craft, answers tho purpose eiiiinlly well, if 
not bettor, as, it is a remarkahlo fact, they always liavo better 
houijuots and more delicious vegetables than their neigh¬ 
bours. Tho plan, however, can hardly be rcooramended on 
tlio score oflioncsty. 

Tiio rest of tho servants do not need particular descrip- 
ticu, and may ho “ knocked down ” in one lot. On the 
march a Kiassee is noccss,ary, who pitches your tent and 
makes hinmi'lf generally useful. Luring tho hot season you 
must engage a gang of coolies, whose duty is to keep your 
punkah going day and night. Should j'ou go to tho hills, 
as of course you will whenever yon can, you will wank 
seven or eight I’harees, or hill-men, to cut wood fur j'on and 
carry your wife, if you’vo got one, in a kind of arm-chair 
slung ujion poles, called a “ jompou." 

The only d<>me.stie wc h.vvo omitted to notice is tho 
Ayah. Being unfortunately of the rouglicr sex, and single, 
we cannot speak from experience of her professional abili¬ 
ties ; Imt she lias tho requital iou of being a clever liandmald 
and alfeetionalo nurse. In bi'r latter capacity, slie exercises 
no sort of autiiority over tho children in her charge, and 
teaelies them a number of bad habits that no amount of 
education in England will entirely eradicate. Her pertiumd 
aiipcaranee i.s any thing but prepossessing. In comiilexion, 
it is needles.s to say, she is a brmietto oftho darkest doserip- 
tioii. Her hair is coarse and her teeth rod. 'J'hc latter af- 
traetioii she owes to an unpleasant cu.stom she indulges in 
of chewing hetebnnt. She is fond of silver ornaments, and 
wi'.ars them in her -ears, nnd on her fingers, lluimhs, toes, 
wri.st.s, ankles, in fact, every whore oxeepl her nose. She 
is .always dressed in white and flowing garments, whicli, 
from her habit of continually squatting on the gvoinid, have 
u.snally a dirty draggle-tail appear.aneo. Her caste is gene¬ 
rally nothing In speak of, ami taken altogether she is by no 
means an estimable cbaraetcr. With this slight sketch of 
the Indiaii. lady’s-maid we eloso our portfolio. J. H. L. 



YOUNG LADIES’ AYORK. 


Not policliomanic, nor wool-work, or beaiLwork, or hroderie 
Anylaise, or any of tho Imndrod-aiiirfftio davicoa popular 
among “ young ladies,” wherewith to suck up tlio priceless 
time ns it Hows hy thorn, drop by drop, minute hy minute,— 
of none of these do wo profess to treat. Neither would we 
decry any of them. Appropriate and valuable in their way, 
to fill up tho gaps, and ornament tlio comers, in tho fair 
building of a woman’s daily life, they become trivial and ab¬ 
surd only when used as tho clnof.fabrio in the construction 
of tho edifice. Plaster' and gilding are desirable constituent 
materials in architecture; but a houso built entirely or 
priiieipally thereof would bo hut a crazy and ruinpus dwell¬ 
ing, equally liazaxdous to live in and uncomely to behold. 
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“ Tho young ladie*” of well to-do families foim a class 
by tbomsolTcs among women. Like the lilies of (die field, 
they neither toil nor spin; and wo may carry the analogy 
further still as regards their external array. No household 
cares ooino within their province; they are exempt from 
most of those anxieties which besot ordinary lives; and oven 
the Common womanly duties of daughter or sister come ty 
them easily, smoothly, and pleasantly. Their “ education” 
finished, what have they to do? They rise in tho morning; 
they dally gi'acofully with tho two or tlu-eo hours ensuing; 
play over a now waltz; try a song; wrilo two or three notes 
till it is time to assist their inannna to receive or to pay 
calls; drive out till dressing-time, &c.; and after dinner, 
evening .ongagomonts fill up the round of daily " duties.” 
Docs tho conviction never strike them that a God-given life 
was meant for bettor and higher things than all this; that 
it is but n poor apprenticeship they arc serving to tho groat 
and sacred calling of woman—tho rofmer, tlio consoler, the 
helper? Verily it is a proof of how much innate goodness 
and strength exist in woman, when wo see the many that 
isano from sueli a life as wo iiave described, on to the duties 
of wifehood and motherhood, and seem to acquii'o intuitively 
tho needed fortitude and patience, thoughtfulness and self- 
denial. But how much tvoublo and failure, how much trial 
"and vexation of spirit, might have hcen spared, if tho pre¬ 
vious ednoation and w.ay of lifo ]ia<l l^ccn what they should 
liavo been, as all differing degrees and stages of life should 
be,—no mere indulgence of the present, but a prei)aration 
for a higher future 1 

Moreover, viewing the question from another side, there 
is so mueli work waiting to bo done, needing workers, and 
crying aloud for them, that if wo could exeuso tho idler.s 
among ns thoir sin against themselves, wo should still find 
it hal'd to palHato thoir sins of omission against their fellow- 
creatures. How many poor children might bo led into the 
way of good, or at least rescued from the dark evil of ignor¬ 
ance, if all the unemployed “ young ladies” in London, fur 
example, devoted two hours daily from thoir lavigh store of 
time to teaching “ one of tliesc little ones!” Many a mother 
who would not sufl'or her children to go to a ragged school 
I would gladly accept an nffor of “ loaehing” from sneh a 
I source. And tho manner of iristruotion, ton, in many ways 
would ho moro individually vahiahlo tn each child so taught 
than the eominoner method. National and parish schools, 
grateful though we may bo for them, rather extend ov(u' 
largo surfaces than plumb to great depths. “ Education," in 
tho true sense, i.s seldom perfectly efficacious in crowds. 
Ono person’s earo and thought will do most in jirojxirtinn, 
when oooasion.ally l)estowo<l on a few, where there is time 
to individualise, to bocoino acquainted with each separate, 
tomperaniont and character, and to call into action botween 
teacher and pupil the best and <Iivinest aid of sympathy. 
With lovo and patience wo may do much among every 
class of God’s croaturos; hut it is not too hold a thing to 
say, that with them wo may do all among little children. 

Now all young ladies lovo children. In siraplo right of 
their womanliood, indeed, they cannot do else, Lot them, 
then, prove thoir'lovo to bo no more empty and frivolous 
matter of words and gestures, but something real and ear¬ 
nest enough to mnko them willing to tr>j at least to do 
good to any roprosontativo of beautiful at>d holy Child¬ 
hood who may coino in their way, or to ■whom their influ¬ 
ence can roach. Many of us know instances, very good and 
pleasant to think of, where that which wo are suggesting is 
doing and has been doing; whore “ the young ladies” have 
freely and gladly given a portion of their time to the task of 
teaching one or two poor children of their neighbourhood. 
Tliey have battled bravely with the diftioultics that mot 
them at the outset of their undertaking—(There ore always 
difficulties to overcome in commencing a good work; they 
ore as bracing breezes to strengthen and invigorate. Meet 
them as such.)—Md they have quietly resisted many temp¬ 
tations to relinquish or to neglect the t^ork they began. In 
return they receive many an unspoken bonison from lookers- 


on ; much simple affection,—shy and awkward perhaps in 
expression,, but nquo tho less real,—from the children, and, 
hotter than all, the unconscious contentment and senmity 
of heart that only oomos to those who, in some way o\' other, 
labour not for themselves. 

Other tvork of the same order, though differing as eir- 
OUWStaiiCCS differ, will readily suggest itself to tlic .seeker. 
To vialt tlje sick, read to the aged, perfonn little services 
for the helpless,—.such .small benefits us these you need hy 
no means eonfinu to “ poor poo])le.” Among your own ae- 
quaintaneo, sundy you know moro than ono invalid, not 
very rich iiorhaps ■oithor in money or friends, to wliom an 
oocnsional visit would give gratification or comfort. True, 
they may be “disagrcoabic," sharp-tongued, gloomy, or un¬ 
interesting; but it is possible your sympathy might console, 
your liveliness might cheer thorn into something hotter. 
At least, consider that you pay many visils for your own 
pleasure; will you not yield half-aii-liouroceasioiially, hoping 
to give pleasure to some ono else ? 

But this is only one (example of wh.at may bo done. 
Look round you, willing to sec, and you will fiinl no lack of 
o])portunities for rendering kindness or help. Kome.times 
the occasion may bo close to you, even in your own bon.se- 
hold; sometimes you ma}' have to go ” out of your way” to 
meet it. In any case, and for any e.ontiugcncy, he alert and 
ready. You have the best wealth—jdenty of lime at your 
disposal; and it is hut tlio will which is waiilliig to turn 
that wealth into treasures, often more precious than tho.se of 
gold or silver, inasmuch as they can bo iniroliascd with neither. 


A BATH IN EVERY HOUSE. 


Tuf, practice of bathing has existed from tho earliest time, 
probably from tho creation of man. It is ono of those natural 
and healthy wants which barbarism and civilisation have 
both supplied, but in different ways. Before the influence of 
civilisation ■was felt, men were in tho habit of plunging into 
rivers, streams, pools—any place, in fact, whore water was 
to he found in suillcieiit quantity. No idea at this tinio 
existed as to the erection of an apparatus by which they 
might rogidalo the tcmjieratiire to suit the health of tho 
hatlier. There is every r5a.son to hcliovo that the discovery 
of iiot springs led to heating water hy artilieial means, and 
to erecting suit.aldc buildings for the, accommodation of 
visitors. AV’arm baths were first known to the Asiatics. 
From Asia the cu,stom was introduced by colonists into 
Gi'coco and Italy. 

Homer mciition.s tho use of warm baths in his time, 
although tho bath in the house was not general even in tho 
time of IIippoorat.e.s. During tho early jKwiod of tho repub¬ 
lic, the Romans, ;ifter a bard day’s labour, throw themselves 
into the Tiber to refresli thoir 'weary limbs; tiio luxury of 
vapour or hot-'\vater baths was not then known to them. A 
groat elmiigo, however, took place towards tho decline of llie 
republic, when no gymnasia was consi<lerod complete with¬ 
out a bath being attached to it. For splendonr’ the baths of 
tlio Romans greatly surpassed the ancient Greeks; the grand¬ 
eur to bo ohsorvod in tlie ruins that remain, esjiocially in 
those of Titus, Paulus ACmilins, and Dioolotian, are tho best 
and most positive proofs of the luxury and magniflecnee of 
tho Roman people. It is said that in Romo tiierc were 80C 
baths; but the use of baths was not confined to (ho metro¬ 
polis, and they were to bo found in all the towns cfltaly. 

To trace the history of batliing Ihrongh tlio middle ages 
down, to the present time woidd take more sp.aco than wo 
can afford for tho subject, cspocially as we wish this paper 
to bo of snob a practical nature, that by adopting tho means 
pointed out, a bath might bo orocted in every dwelling at a 
very insignificant cost. Our continental neighbours are 
much before us in tho use and appliances of tho bath. 

“In England,” says Dr. Clarke, “baths are considered 
only .as articles of luxury; yet throughout the vast einpire 
of Russia, through all Inland, Lapland, Sweden, and Nor- 
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way, there is no cottage so poor, 
no Init BO destitute, but it pos¬ 
sesses its vapour-bath; in whioh 
all its inhabitants, every Satur¬ 
day at least, and every day in 
cases of sickness, experience eom- 
fort and salubrity.” After such 
testimony to the efficacy of tlio 
bath, we may use the words of 
Chaucer, and write— 

. “ There is no more to say,” 

It should, then, wo think, bo 
a necessary coiisideration with 
every architect' and builder to 
provide bathing accommodation 
in all new houses; this, it is true, 
is already done in the hoiiics of 
the wealthy/where every facility 
for hot and cold bathing is always 
provided. Why may not this bo 
done, at a less cost, for the mid¬ 
dle and humbler elaa.sca? 

A bath-room could easily bo built, connected with the 
cistern for supplying water to the house, or at least it might 
have a pipe leading from it to supjdy cold-water. AVe would 
recommend the bath-room to bo so arranged that a pipe from 
the ordinary boiler of the kitchen-range should provide it 
with hot-water yvlien retpiircd. The coi)pcr, usually fixed in 
the baejcdcitchcn, might be made to answer the same pur¬ 
pose. 

In the dwellings of the poorer classes this could bo doue 
with case, as shown in the accompanying plan, a is the 
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front-lcitehcn, showing fireplace, with boiler .and range, n is 
the back-kitchen, showing the position of b.ath, which could 
be made of slate, and built of a siillicicnt height to enable 
its cover—a fl,ap-lld—to serve as a table or dresser on ordi¬ 
nary occasions. In many houses a small bath-room could 
bo constructed in the area, aTid supplied with water by the 
same moans. If gas wore more generally used, there would 
be even greater facility for practically carrying out tho 
above suggestions. 

Tho cost of fitting-up, in either of tho w.ays suggested, 
, is so very insignificant when compared to tho benefit con¬ 
ferred, that a small adilitiou to the annual rent would be 
ample compensation to tho builder. AVo are not, tboroforo, 
without hope that as civilisation advances, no house will he 
^ considered complete without tho bath finding in it a " local 
ha^tation." 


THE “SPOBTIVENESS" OF NATUEE. 


Those who love their home, and have, in addition, a nice 
gard^ wlicrein to make observations on the wonders of 
Nature, never need be subjected to ennui. Every day, every 
hour, brings with it unceasing novelty, and adds largely to 
the stores of useful and pleasing knowledge. It is not they 
who have travelled furthest that have learnt tho most. As¬ 
suredly not. 

It is in a private garden that the Sportiveness of Nature 


—the topic now before us —may 
bo most readily perceived. Un¬ 
changeable in her fundamental 
laws which rule the universe, yet 
in her creations and particular 
fancies who more variable and 
whimsical tlian she? Look at tho 
vast number of Insects that flit 
before us, and come under our 
eye at every turn. How humor¬ 
ously and exquisitely they are 
painted 1 On some, wc observe an 
exact counterpart of the clouds 
of heaven; on others are repre¬ 
sented flowing rivers, or tho un¬ 
dulations of their waters. Num¬ 
bers she has armed with coats 
of glittering mail, wliiob reflect 
a lustre like that of burnished 
metals ; in others, she playfully 
lights up the dazzling radiance 
of polished gems. Many are 
veined like beautiful marbles; 
etliers have the semblance of a robe of the finest network 
tlirown over them. The more minutely these “sports” are 
examined, the more muuerons they are found to be,—the 
bust ever handsomer than all that preceded. Nobody should 
be without a microscope. * 

Then how dearly Nature loves to sport omong the Flow¬ 
ers! If she had her own sweet will, hardly any two of them 
would be alike. Stocks, peas, wallflowers, pansies,—and bow 
luaiiy others?—can verify tliis.* And she courts tho bee, 
too, to aid her in the.se pretty vagaries. Her thighs covered 
with pollen, away she flies from flower to flower, fertilising 
in her progress no end of tlie oddest varieties. She is a 
fearful foe to all cxpcriineiital gardening, and takes inex¬ 
pressible delight in annoying the Cross-breeder whenever she 
has a clianco. It is only by placing a covering of gauze 
over the “married” plants that the bee can be excluded. 
Once admit her, and the progeny is no longer pui'e. Still, 
she is recognised ns a very useful general fertilising agent. 

Nor does Nature fail occasionally to present us witli 
soiiielhing very curiously “ sportive” among tho Birds that 
visit our gardens. It is not at all unusual, in summer, to 
see a bird near tho window whose name we oanuot pro¬ 
nounce, and whose plumage fairly puzzles us. His fonn is 
elegant, his carriage noble, and bis beauty undeniable. ’All wo 
can de-is, to form a guess as to his paternity and jnatoniity. 
This is not always Uiflicult, as bis voice generaUy resembles 
that of bis sire. His wings, too, betray who was liis fqther. 
Tile bead and bill are indicative of the inotlier. These 
hybrids are usually very^nme. In the course of the sum¬ 
mer, I get many a visit from them. They arc usually pro; 
duced by crosses hetween the siskin, greenfinch, oliaffincli, 
bullfinch, yellow-liammer, and others. Tlio song of tliose 
hybrids is very charming. 

A very fine living specimen of a mule or hybrid,—his 
fatlier a gold.fiueh and his irothor a greonfiiioh,—^has just 
boon shown to me by Hugh Hanly, Esq., of tho “1st Life 
Guard.s,” a great admirer of birds, and an ardent lover of 
nature. It is so bold a bird, and its eharaeteristies are so 
fnlly developed, that I have asked permission to take a sketch 
of it, wliieli is liere annexed. 

It is a curiosity in every sense of fho word. It has a 
fine plumage, is strongly marked, remarkably tame, and a 
noble songster. There is an unusual richness in the voice, 
and it has a melodious whistle peculloi- to itself alone. It 
was bred wild in the fields, and caught in a net. 

Nature, in the animal world, limiti her sportiveness. She 
has good reasons for this. Mules do not reproduce. 

In the insect world, she is less particular. Nor is she 
rigid in tho rules which sway the floral world. There is, 
however, a fixed limit; and certain creatures suddenly die 
out, and become extinct. WinuAU Kidd. 
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CHAKLBS LOUIS MULLEK. 

H18 liABT MACBETH (acT T. SCENE 1.). 

In the French school of pictorial art, the last traces of the 
grandiose but false school founded by Le Brmi were swept 
away, along with the race of feeble painters by which it was 
represented, in the social hurricane of the great revolution 
at the close of the last centui-y. In such times of mental 
convulsion, art has generally been represented by special 
organisations seemingly pi-edestincd to reanimate its prin¬ 
ciples, and, with the aid of marked and powerful genius, to 
give now difcction to its course. At the epoch of tho " Be- 
formation,” we find Holbein and Luther born in tho same 
genoratioti; and at tho broaking-np of tho aiiuient monarchy 
of France, Louis David was found embodying in a school of 
painting established by the force of his individual genius 
the p.sondo-classic ideas and forms which marked, even to 
official nomenclature, tho establishment of tho “Consulate.” 

• The school of art then developed, protected and fostered 
as it was by similar tendencies in those sections of tho go¬ 
vernmental influences to which it looked for support, ab¬ 
sorbed every other during tho imperial regime; or rather, 
perhaps, no other was tolerated; for the indep(mdent spirit 
of Prudhon took an almost opposite eouvse ; but his works, 
whieli exhibit a grace and beauty of execution almost Cor- 
regicstiue, wore dooried as barbarous retums to ofroto for¬ 
mula. They did not range with the taste set up as tho 
imperial standard of oxoellenoe, with the rerjuisitc military 
precision of tho epoch; tlicy were, in short, not in unifomn 

And so the school of David and his Sieves endured through 
tho whole imperial epoch, and part of that of the Restoration; 
its cold cori'ectness, statuosqiie draperies, opaque and atony 
colouring, being, however, partially overeonic by tho power 
and poetic treatment of Guerin, the more pieturesqno ele¬ 
ments infused into it by Gros, and tho imagination and 
todinical excellencies of Girodet. 

But its powers of exp.ansirm had reached their limit;' and 
the advent of .a now school, termed “romantic,” .as opposed 
to tho classic, was .at hand. 'J’he, first appe.ar.anec, in suo- 
eossion, of tho avorka ofingi’es, Delacroix, and Delarocho, 
created a kind of stupefaction among the critical and ae.v 
d(unic,al powers Ihen in the ascendant. They were astounded 
at the fearless adoption of medieval forms, the reckless' 
audacity of now methods of manipulation, and tho novel 
and utterly' revolutionary treatment of colour and chiaro¬ 
scuro. Aud then broke forth the w.ar-cry of Glassidsts .and 
llomanticists, and a fierce struggle for supremacy eom- 
menoed. Tho new school was, however, doomed to triumph. 

One critic, M. Thiers, then a writer in the ConstUutionnel, 
had declared for it at once, on the appearance of Delacroix’s 
scene from Dante,* the avork of a youth of nineteen; and 
such works os tho same artist's “ Massacre of Rcio,” which 
soon followed, and Delarochc’s “ Death of Elisabeth,” aided 
by tho productions of others in the now school, such as tho 
first battlo-piocos of Iforaoo Vcriiet, and tho ‘.‘Raft of the' 
Medusa,” of tho long-ncgleetcd Qcricault, did tho rest. 

-Wo havo now to consider tho works of ono of a younger 
vaco of artists, who, following in the main tho stops of those 
groat loaders, havo recently aohiovod remarkable success in 
independent, and to a certain extent original, styles. Among 
these, Charles Louis Muller stands pre-ominont. IIo has 
succooded in avoiding many of tho crudities of colour and 
general treatment obsorvahlo in tho works of his immediato 
predecessors,—defoots which are inseparable from the sud¬ 
den creation of a new and daring stylo. His works exhibit 
much of the rich transparency and gorgeous magnificciioo 
of colouring so rcmai'kable in tho groat schools of Rubens 
and Veronese ; and those efi'eots arc reproduced with all the 
technical ekcellcncO, appropriate expression, vigour, com¬ 
plexity Of effects, and rich profusion of detail, which distin¬ 
guish the best examples of modern art In 1847, his “La 
Rondo do Mai” attracted universal attention; its fresh beauty 
t * Engraved in Ko. iV. of the ytiftoHat JfagasOts, 


of colour, aUd sunny play of chiaroscuro, and tho fascinating 
elegance of coneeption and execution in tho fcmalo figures, 
were elements that at once stamped the work as “ a success.” 
Miillcr, already favourably known, rose at onco to a de- 
groo of eminence which whs more than sustained by the 
appearance of his “Madness of Haidiie” in 1848, and his 
“lAdy Macbeth,!’ the sulycct of tho present brief essay, 
which was at once purchased for tlie national collection of 
living artists at the Luxembourg on its appearance in tho 
annual exhibition of 184i). 

Like moro than ono gpfted artist of the modem French 
school, Miillor has seixod the true spirit of Shaks^re with 
gfeater feroa and precision than the translators. The brush 
has been moro successful than tho pen in convoying to our 
ncighhours a just idea of some gf the finest scenes oCour 
great dramatic poet. The attitude of remorse,—that racking 
reinorso whicili “murders sleep,”—was never moro finely 
conceived than in the jiose and expression of the chief 
figure. “ You see her oye.s are open,” remarks the physician. 
“Ay, hut the sense is shut,” replies *tho fcmalo attendant. 
True, hut the painter has given them an inner siglit, that 
tortures their sense w'ith a ghastly picture, that will not bo 
blotted out any more than the fancied blood-stains on tboso 
pale bands. “ What! will these hands never be clean ?” sho 
mutters, as tho white and dolieato fingers, attenuated with 
unrest, clench each other in the delirium of the walking 
dream; and tho agony of that thought is de 2 >ieted in tho 
wliole attitude .and exprcs,sion with a vigour and truthful¬ 
ness .'ibsolutely appalling. The figure of the physician, too, 
is finely conceived; and is executed with a hold facility 
that recalls the touch of Vandyke, especially in tho fine 
transparent colouring in tho flesh tones. The action of tho 
female attendant is, iiowevcr, somewhat overstrained and 
theatrical; and tho arbitrary, though efi'eotive, play of light 
is ill accounted for. The oaiirieions illumination ofthehands 
and faces alone of the two soeondaryTigures cannot, in fact, 
jirocccd from the lamp placed on tho balustrade, nor from 
tho open oasomciit—through which, as we remember, tho 
night-sky is seen sparsely studded with stars-^unjess, in¬ 
deed, we suppose tho moon to be shining beyiHiii, tlib limit 
of the picture, and lighting it through tho same opening, 
in which case tho tone of the colouring would be altogether 
false. 

Wo must also remark, as a grave defect in this age 
of archffiologieal research, and of general accuracy in detail^ 
that the costnincs of the physician and the attendaht are 
rather those ofthe ago of tShakspcrc than that ofthe Scottish 
usurper Macbeth. 

Wo conclude with a few words on M. Muller’s master¬ 
piece, “ The Summons of tho Last Victims of tho Reign of 
Terror from the Prison St. Ijazare.” In this vast picture, 
tho truly monumental dimensions of wliicli far exceed any 
rooent works ofthe English school, tho individuality given 
to each ofthe dense crowd of figures^many of them accurate 
imrfraits, is truly extraordinary ; and yet the general repose 
of effect, which should always pervade a truly great work 
6f art, remains undisturbed. 


OVER THE . GRAVE. 


PofLAES dim against tho gray;* 
Silver linos that streak tho west; 
Stars that hiss the waning day; 
Winds that hush it to its rest: 

Stars that light mo to thy tomb; 
Winds.that wail thy h.apicss doom;— 

Stars and winds and poplars dim ; 
Silver gleams that bar the west,— 
Fade before me as I dream 
On the grass that braids thy breast: 
Only thy sweet light I see. 

In my spirit lightitfg me. 
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THE LOST DIAMONDS. * 

BY MBS. C. CHOWJS, AUTHOB OP “ BUBAN HOPLEY,” ETC. 

I. 

“ Tapp, sir?” said tho waiter triskly; “ no, sir." 

“ Tapp, Tapp ?” said the landlord, shaking his head re- 
floctingly; “ no, sir; no.” 

“Sure?" said a gravo-looking man-in black, to whoso in¬ 
quiries these negatives had been addressed. ” Somewhere 
about forty years of ago ?” 

“ Sure, sir,” replied tho landlord; “that is, not as I knows." 

“A short gentleman, rather stout; florid oomplexion,” 
pursued tho grave man ; “ generally wears blue with brass 
buttons and blqck stock; huldish.” 

" No, sir; haven’t seen him, to my knowledge. In course, 
sir—” 

This dialogue reached my oars whilst .standing at tho 
door of tho hotel at Dover, at which I had passed the night. 
I was bound for Calais, and was waiting to sec that my 
luggage was all brought down-stairs. Just as the landlord 
uttered the last words recorded, the porter, having completed 
the lading of his truck, began wheeling it away to the packet. 
I followed him, and so lost the conclusion of the sentence. 

Of course, like other people, we had the roughest pas.s- 
ago of the season.. Nevertheless we arrived without acci¬ 
dent, as travellers generally do ; and starting by the evening 
train for Paris, I found myself, on the following day, com¬ 
fortably established in my favourite hotel. 

We had a very agreeable company at the tahh-d'lwte, 
whore I was fortuiiatc enough to recognise several of my 
acquaintance; and one day, when a new guest entered the 
aaUe-H-manger, and was greeted with a weleoine recognition 
by some of tho party, Mr. H—, iny next neighbour, turned 
to me and observed, that his W'ife often said she was sure 
this planet of ours could not be so large a.s was asserted; 
for she had remaikcd that the same people were always 
turning up upon it. 

I remember I had come home very hungiy from my 
drive in the Bois de Boulogne, and I was at that moment 
discussing a delicious riz de veau, sauce iomate; so, not 
ovor-disposod for conversation, I only replied to the remark 
by a smile. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. H—, “ I suspect it’s but a shabby little 
world, not much bigger than a large orange. Henry, do you 
remember Tapp?” 

“Tapp?” said I, raising my head. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. H—; “ when we came to Palis, a 
fortnight ago, we did nothing but run against a man who 
was always inquiring for somebody of the name of Tapp.” 

“ Wliy,” said I, “ I met tho very man the other day ; at 
least, I suppose it was tho same—a tall solemn-looking man 
in black.” 

“Precisely,” saiil Mrs. H—. “His sole object in life 
seems to bo to discover Tapp. Wo met him in Paris, we 
met him at Versailles, wo mot him at St. Cloud, always 
asking anxiously at the hotels if they had got 'Tapp. Wlio 
can Tapp bo, and what can he want with him ? I have no 
doubt that at this moment he has got hold of some hotel- 
keqpor, and is asking him for Tapp.” 

“ I can answer for it, that is what he was doing last Tues¬ 
day morning,” ^aid I; “for I detected him in the fact at tho 
door of the Ship, at Dover.^ It’s odd enough; perhaps he’s 
a monomaniac possessed with the idea of Tapp.” 

“ Or an ofiicer in pursuit of a criminal,” suggested Mrs. 

H—• 

“ Or of a debtor,” said Mr. H—. “ Ho wants to tap Mr. 
Tafip on the sboulder.” 

“ I wonder what sort of person Tapp is,” said Mnt H—, 
with characteristic female curiosity. “ I can hardly fancy 
Tapp a black-looking villain.” 

“ I should think 'Tapp was rather a genial sort of fellow,” 
said Mr. H—. 

“ Tapp,” replied I, gravely, “ is about fwty years of age; 


• 

short and stout, with a florid complexion and bald head. 
He usually wears a black stock, and a blue coat with brass 
buttons. I am disposed to think 'Tapp is in the military line.” 

“ A regimental Tapp,” said Mr. H—. 

“ Why, you have actually seen him, I do believe,” said 
tho lady, rather inclined to bo jealous of my superior in¬ 
formation. 

“No,” I replied; “ but I heard his description from the 
man in black; and woe bo to Tapp if I come across his path t 
I shall certainly put an advertisement into the Times, an¬ 
nouncing that T-pp is discovered, and will he forthcoming 
on payment of a handsome reward to tho advertiser. I shall 
stipulate for something considorahlo.” 

“ How do you know that Tapp is not some innocent 
^victim, pursued by that demon in a black coat ? His sig- 
nalement, os the French call it, rather prepossesses me in his 
favour; and ifl meet him, I shall decidedly warn him of his 
danger.” 

The conversation now turned in some other direction; 
and although wc often alluded jestingly to Tapp and hi^ 
pursuer, 1 neither saw nor heard any thing of either of 
them during the month I was in Faria. At tho end of that 
time, the heat hocoming oppressive, I started for Belgium 
and the Ilhiuc. 1 stayed a week in Brussels, ran over for a 
few days to beautiful old Antwerp, and then proceeded to Spa. 

I took up my quarters at tho Hotel d’Orangc; and after 
one of Monsieur Duchesne’s excellent dinners, I went with 
all the rest of the world—tho Spa world—to hoar the band 
on the Place Eoyalc. Meyerbeer was there; and they played 
some of his overtures so well, that I think tho great uiaesiro 
must have been pleased. Ho goes there every summer; and 
rides a black donkey, which has tho honour to be called by 
his name, and on which he is said to seek inspiration from 
tho beautiful scenery around. 

As is the case with every body who goes to Spa, I met 
several acquaintance on the promenade; and when the band 
ceased playing, we walked up to tho Iledouto, where 1 looked 
over the newspapers, and then approached the roulette-table 
to see whtft was doing there. The pbayer that seemed to bo 
most .attracting the attention of tho lookers-on was a man 
with a long white beard, who hod a heap of gold and notes 
l)cfore him; and I watched his varying fortunes with interest 
for some time, till, his store beginning visibly to decrease, 
he pushed back his chair in disgust, and left the table; his 
place being immediately taken by another eager aspirant 
ibr fortune’s favours. This move of his caused a general, 
one amongst the spectators; and I and a friend who was 
standing beside mo went round to the other side of the 
table, and took up a position exactly behind tho centre 
croupier; when, casting my eye along the row of faces that 
were now presented to me, who should I belmld seated 
exactly opposite but—'Tapp 1 I was as sure it was him as 
if I had known him all my life. There he was; about forty 
years of age; short, stout, baldish, with a (somewhat faded) 
florid complexion. 'There was tho black stock, the blue 
coat, and the brass buttons. I have said somewhat faded, 
because it was not tho florid complexion of full health; you 
could discern that the colour had been higher, but that it 
was in some degree paled by sickness or trouble. Ho was 
'playing iresjpetit jeu, only two-franc pieces; but he punted 
every time, and seemed quite absorbed in the game. I 
watched him for several minutes with a strange feeling of 
curiosity, during which he never raised his eyes &om the 
green cloth. At length, putting my fan before my mouth, 
I whispered to my friend, “ Do you know the name of that 
gentleman opposite, with the brass buttons ?" 

“ No,” said he, “ I don’t. He lodges at the Flondre, and 
sits opposite me at dinner; but I have not hear^ his name. 
He has only been here a few days.” 

yfe spoke so low that it is impossible the stranger could 
have heard us; but at this moment he looked up, and our 
eyes met. Ho saw that we were talking of him, and he 
coloured and evidently became nervous. 1 &iBtinotiveIy 
moved away, not wishing to increajM his distress whoever 
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he might be; but I was so convinced he was the man, that 
I could not help every now and then taking a distant view 
of him. He continued playing for some time, and thou I 
missed him ; he had left the room whilst I was in the ad¬ 
joining one. 

I could not get out of my head that this was Tapp; in¬ 
deed, I felt sure it was, and I could think of nothing all the 
evening but the oddness of my meeting him; wondering 
too, if it proved to be' as I suspected, whether I should 
spoak to him, and tell him about the tall man in black and 
his inquiries. 

But if ho is a criminal," thought I, “ I should bo de¬ 
feating the ends of justice; and it is scarcely likely any 
body but a criminal would bo so pursued. Perhaps ho is a 
fraudulent banker, or an ombcszling clerk, or something in 
that line. He does not look like an assassin, certainly; but 
those smooth bald-headed men are very deceptive some¬ 
times. He evidently became uneasy when ho saw wo were 
observing him.” These were my waking reflections ; and 
when I went to bed, I dreamed that I was pursuing Tapp 
along Pall Mall till ho reached the Army and Navy Club, 
into which he entered; whereupon I discovered him to bo 
my own son, with whom I was walking arm-in-arm tlnrough 
the Plaoo Vendfimo. 

A lady with whom I had a slight acquaintance was 
lodging at the Iflandrc; and the following morning I re¬ 
solved to call upon her, urged, I confess, by a restless desire 
to learn something more about the blue coat and brass 
buttons. I rang the bell, and inquired if Madame la Baronno 
de B— was at home. The waiter said she had not yet left 
her chamber; and I was just thinking how I could put 
another question to him, when Colonel V—, my eompaniou 
of the preceding evening, having just finished his breakfast 
in the saUe-^-manger, came to the door with a cigar in his 
hand, which he was preparing to light. 

“Good morning, eolonel,” I said; “I came to call on 
Madame de B—, but I find she has not loft her room. A fine 
morning.” 

“Very,” said he; “ by the by, that man’s name is Tarp; 
he’s there at breakfast, and I have just asked the waiter. 
Perhaps ho means Thorp orTharpo—the man you were ask¬ 
ing about last night, I mean, he of the brass buttons.” 

Wo wore standing with our backs to the hotel; but as 
Colonel V—«ttered the last words, I turned my head, and 
there was Tapp immediately behind us. He too had come 
4,0 the door with his cigar, and must have heard the conclu¬ 
sion of our dialogue. , 

I bade Colonel V— good morning, and movqd off with 
the greatest celerity. “ I shall become the poor man’s helc- 
noire," thought I. “ He’ll take mo for a police-officer in pet¬ 
ticoats.” 

However, my suspicions wore now confirmed; but ro- 
flection docidod me to communicate my discovery to nobody, 
except, indeed, to my son, who quite coincided with me as to 
the propriety of silence. 

“ They are probably pursuing him for some fraud or de¬ 
falcation," he said; "but wo have nothing to do with it, 
and it is best not 40 interfere. He can’t escape long if ho 
comes to such public places as this,” 

I met Tapp no more that day ; on the next, wishing to 
got a little information without directly asking for it, I in¬ 
quired of Colonel V— if there were many English at the 
Flandre. 

“ More than half the table is filled with English. Two or 
three went this morning. Mr. and Mrs. Q— are gone; and 
your fnend of the brass buttons too—he’s gone.” 

" 0, he's gone is he," said I, wishing to hear something 
more. 

“ I heard him last night asking for his'bill; and as he 
has not appeared to-day, I conclude he’s off.” 

I confess to feelipg disappointed. I hod promised myself 
some amusement in watching the proceedings of this mys¬ 
terious 'individual, and had flattered myself I might per¬ 
haps tritness the dinoumant of the drama. The tall man in 


black might' overtake his game here; and after the cata¬ 
strophe I should have the pleasure of relating what reasons 
I had had for grave suspicions, and how prudently I had kept 
these suspicions to myself. However he was gone, and pro¬ 
bably I should never hear any more of the matter; though 
I could not help thinking that the uneasy feeling I 
created had hastened his departure. 

Twice more on my route Tapp crossed my path, or rather 
I crossed his; once at Aix-la-Chapello. Ho was approaching 
a table where the newspapers lay; but on seeing mo, he 
turned rdund and went into the adjoining room. I had 
taken him by surprise, and ho was evidently too nervous to 
control his first emotion. The next time was at Cologne, 
where I saw him on the platform at the station. He had 
apparently arrived by the same train as myself. This time 
I do not think he saw me. I was wondering whether we 
should meet on board the Bhine boat the next day; and I 
examined the passengers with groat curiosity; there was a 
crowd of all nations and languages, but ho was not amongst 
them. 

This was the last I heard of Tapp for some time; but 
when I left Paris, I had intrusted Mr. H— with a small 
commission, requesting him to direct his letter on the sub¬ 
ject to the post-office at Frankfort. There I found it; and I 
was not a little struck by the following’passago: “My wife 
is quite triumphant about her theory. Who should we meet 
when wo got to Ostond, where wo embarked, but the man 
in black, inquiring for Tapp. W!e laughed so heartily at the 
sight of him, that wo must have quite shocked his gravity.” 

II. 

“ Don’t sit there fretting over that letter; but do come 
to bed, Maria.” I was on the summit of the Bighi when 
I hc.ard these words proceeding from a female voice in the 
room adjoining mine. Like everybody else there assembled, 
wo were to see the sun rise the following morning, if we 
could; and as I had gone to bed very early that I might be 
the bettor able to encounter the fatigue of the next day, I 
was annoyed to hoar two people conversing so near me. 
Whilst I was undrcs.sing, the noise I made myself prevented 
my distinguishing what was the subject of their discourse ; 
but when I had lain down, my bed being close to the thin 
partition, the voices sounded almost as if the speakers were 
in the room with mo. 

“ He’ll never allow hhnself to bo found, never, I’m cer¬ 
tain,” said a second speaker, whotby the tone I judged to be 
younger than the other. 

“Nonsense,” said the first; “how can he help it?” 

“ How has he helped it these three months, when no 
pains have been spared? It’s my opinion he has left Europe 
altogether, and gone to America.” 

“No, no, Tapp will never go to America; ho hates 
America and every thing belonging to it.” I sat up in bed 
and listened attentively. 

“ Well, Australia then ?” 

“ Not he; he hates Australia too.” • ^ 

“ How absurd, mamma! How can ho hato them, when ■ 
he never saw either? Besides, when a man knows the police 
arc after him, he’d go atty whore.” 

“ The fact is, you are determined to keep mo awoke and 
moke me ill, Maria. I am sure I have suifered enough, with¬ 
out. your adding to my troubles. I know you’ll soy it was 
my own fault.” 

“ No, I shan’t,” said Maria. 

“ I faiow it was my own fault, and I can never forgive 
myself for being so infatuated; bnt I’ve done all I can to 
repair it, and I shall never coaso till he is discovered. You 
know, Tapp is not a common name; it’s not like Smith or 
Johnson.” ‘ 

“ How do you know ho hasn’t changed it ?” answered 
Mai-ia. “ Indeed, I’ve no doubt ho has.” 

“ Now this is really cruel,” said the elder lady, in a voice 
that showed she was not far from tears; “ you oontinrially 
reproach me, and now you won’t let me sleep.” 
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This appeal seemed to melt the obduracy of the younger 
lady; for I heard something like kisses, and they soon after* 
isards appeared to fall asleep. 

For my port, I had at first thought of knocking against 
the partition, or rising and going to their room to tell them 
what I know ; but, in tho first place, I should have lost my 
night’s rest, and I was very tired; and in tho next, I confess 
I hesitated about turning informer and giving up Tapp to 
his enemies. So I resolved to wait till tho morning, whon 
1 should bo sure to find iny neighbours with tho rest of thn 
lodgers, looking at tho sunrise. However, when wo all 
assembled, at five o’clock outside tho inn fur that purpose, 
thern was such a grotesque group of strange figures, male 
and fbmale, huddled in cluaks and blankets and shawls, go- 
norally thrown over their heads Bedouin fashion, that I 
could not even give a guess which amongst them was Maria 
or her mamma. Having really seen tho sun rise over those 
majestic mountains, tinging their summits with that glo¬ 
rious purple hue, that 1 never saw equalled except wiion 
tho sun at Ida setting clothed tho mountains of Albaida 
with the same royal robes, I retired to my room; and as 
the raondng was very cold, and 1 know my party were not 
disposed for an early breakfast, I went to bed again. For a 
few minutes I heard my neighbours discussing tire Ijeauty of 
tho scone, and tlien 1 foil asleep. 'Wlien I woke again, it 
was half-past eight; no sound reached me from the adjoin¬ 
ing chamber; and on desocndiiig to breakfast, I learnt, on 
inquiry, that the ladies who had occupied it had departed. 
They had gone down tlio mountain on the Krcuznach side ; 
we wore going down tho other; so that, it w:is clear I had 
lost them for the present. I really rvas not sorry; for al¬ 
though curious to penetrate tho mystery, I w'as not at all 
decided what I should do in tho case. Now it seemed tliat 
fate had taken tire affair in her own hands ; and so she had, 
but not ill the way 1 then liolicved. 

It was not very long after the above event that I found 
myself at Vevay; wo could not get rooms at the Ooiironne, 
BO wo went to tho Hotel du Lac, where, by the by, they give 
you very bad dinners; and wlicre, wlion I was descending 
tho stairs, after selooting bedrooms for myself and party, 
who should I meet but my tall friend, whom I Imd la.st 
seen at Hover, and wliom Mr. and Mrs. H— liad met at 
Osteud. He was not inquiring for Tapp tliis time, but car¬ 
rying up a jug of warm-water; and it immediately occurred 
to me that he had eomo to Switzerland to meet the ladies, 
and that I should prohabljtfind them here; and so it proved. 
As there arc two dinners, one early and one late, tliero are 
generally not a great many people at citlier; and I had no 
difliculty in fixing on the riglit parties, for tlie tall man 
stood behind tlioir chairs. The elder, a nice ladylike-looking 
person; thoqther, aqilain-lookiiig young woman of doubtful 
age and a decidedly provincial air: but the expression of 
her countenance was pleasing, and I felt altogether a pre¬ 
possession in tlicir favour. • 

After dinner, wc wont into tho garden, and 1 addressed 
Bomp observations to them about the soonory; and as one 
of “the steamboats came in view, I mentioned that I wos 
going to Geneva tho next day to call on a friend, and I 
hoped it would bo fine. 

“Wo want to go to Geneva too,” said tho older lady. 
“ We want to go to tho banker’s; besides, wc ordered our 
letters to be addressed there. We expected to have come 
to Vevay by that ryuto, hut wc came by Lausanne instead. 
Do you know of a ^od place to dine at Geneva? for wo 
shall not be back here to dinner, I’m told.” 

“ You’ll dine much better at the Balance, there,” I said. 
“It's an old-fashioned inn, but ^od and reasonable. I mean 
to dine there.” 

Tlio next day we-,m'et^Oii board tho'steanjp’, as I ox- 
pootod; and the el^^r laife Jiffd myself soon found ourselves 
in couversation about ok^aavols. This was what I wanted; 
and I took oocai^OB to mjMtibn that I thought we had been 
next ueighbrtaEs on the’Bj^, knd that from the thinness of 
the partitioif I had been W involuntary hearer of their uon- 


versation. She seemed to have no recollection of what had 
been tho subject of that conversation, and .only remarked 
that tho partition was very thin, and she hoped they hod 
not disturbed mo. 

” Wo were very uncomfortable there,” said Mrs. Middle- 
mas (such I found was her name); “for Bunbury—that’s 
my servant—had not joined us, and I’m never comfortable 
without him; he’s such a faithful intelligent person, and 
has lived in Colonel Middlomas’s family all his life. He 
oamo homo from India with me, and I never should have 
thought of travelling witliout him, only I-was obliged to 
send him away about most particular business” (here a sigh 
escaped her); ” one fuels so helpless when one has always 
been accustomed to'havo every thing done for one. Wo have 
a maid; hut she is of uo earthly use in travelling, for she 
can’t speak u word of French.” • 

“Docs your man-servant speak French?” I asked. 

“ 0 yes,” she said, “ else he would not have been able to 
do tho business we’ve employed him in. He’s boon to Paris 
and to several jdacea in Franco to make some inquiries of 
llic greatest importance to us, and he lias now been all 
Ihrougli Belgium and Germany on tlie same errand.” 

1 sliould like to have said, “ And lias he succeeded in his 
researches ?” but it would have been too impertinent; so I 
rejoined, “It’s very odd, but 1 think I’ve met Mr."Bunbury 
licforo also. I saw him at Dover. I remember ho was at 
tliat time making inquiries about a person named”—here 1 
liesitatcd. 

“ ’I’app,” said Mr.s. Middlomas. 

“ Yes, I remember it was Tapp,” said I. 

“ He’s been travelling those five months to find that 
man,” she rejoined in a tone of vexation. “ It is one of 
the most extraordinary and distressing things,” she added, 
rai.sing lier hands. 

“ Iteally,” I .said, in an inquiring voice ; for I saw she was 
lialf-inclined to tell mo the story, and I believe I looked as 
if 1 should very much like to hoar it. 

“ And wliat is worse, I have only myself to blame.” 

In this way we beat about tho bush for some time; but 
before wc reached Geneva I was in possession of the follow¬ 
ing facts, which I shall relate as faitlifully as I can rccal 
tlicm. 

Colonel Middlomas was a widower, with one daughter, 
when ho met with tliis lady and maivicd her. His regimout 
was at tliat time going to India; and Maria—for slio was 
tlie daugliter—was left behind with an aunt,-a sister of lie* 
niotlier’s, who greatly desired her company. This arrange¬ 
ment continued for some years; when Colonel Middlomas, 
finding himself unable to return to England, sent for liis 
daughter to join him. But Maria objected, alleging that 
India would not agi'co witli licr, and thdt she did not like to 
leave her aunt. The colonel insisted; and communicated 
to the aunt. Miss Darnley, that besides wishing to sec his 
daughter, there was anotlior reason for his persistence : ho 
had a project of marriage for her—ho wished to unite her to 
a favoui-ite protSgS of his own; an amiable young man of 
good family but small fortune, ifhom he had brought for¬ 
ward, and whom ho intended further to advance. “I shall 
be able to make them botii comfortable by this moans; and 
I fuel assured I am taking tlio best step 1 can to promote 
my daughter’s happinoss.” 

But instead of complying with her father’s ■’Vishos, 
Maria now wrote tliat her affections we*o irrevocably en¬ 
gaged and her word pledged. That it was therefore useless 
to put her father to tho expense of her voyage to India, as 
she never should change her mind on this subject; por cpuld 
she with honour do it if even she wished it, which rike never 
should, &o. The aunt wsote also to explain tliat the object 
of Maria’s affections was Captain Tapp; he was oB the half¬ 
pay list of the-regiment, and she was sorry to say that 

he had neither family nor fortune to rfocommepd him; but 
she believed him to bo a vci’y amiable naan, anid Well, calcu¬ 
lated to make Maria happy. At the same timt^' Sh% owned 
that she never should have enoourag^ed the sttaohment had 
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she Bunpected it m the beginniDg; hut her eyes were not 
opened till too Ute. She added, that though it woe not each, 
a match as Colonel Middlemas's daughter ought to make, yet 
happiness was the first consideration; and that .as she in¬ 
tended to leave Maria every shilling she possessed, she 
hoped ho would not withhold his consent to tlieir union. 

This news was must exceedingly displeasing to Colonel 
and Mis. Middlomas; and os he could not leave his post, and 
she required ohonge of air, it was arranged that she should 
come to England and endeavour to break off this unpleasant 
conneotion, which nothing but the oxti-eme simplicity and 
inexperience of Miss Pornley, who had passed her life in a 
country-town, could have'countenanced or overlooked. 

Accordingly Mrs. Middlemas came to England under 
the care of the grave Bunbury; and after a short sojourn in 
Loudon, proceeded to the north, determined to use all her 
own and her husband’s influence in opposition to the match. 
But she found that she had a spirit to deal with that was 
not to bo overcome. Whether it was obstinacy, as Colonel 
M. called it, or strength of attaelimout, as Miss Daniley 
alleged, certain it was that M,aria re-mained firm as a rock 
in licr resolution to liear of no other suitor but Captain 
Tapp; which appeared tlio more extraordinary, as Mrs. Mid- 
dloiuas saw nothing in him to like. He certainly might be 
ainiahle,—slio had no moans of knowing whotlicr lie was or 
not, as lie was so constrained in her presence tliat she could 
form no opinion ou that subject; but be bad no attractions 
of person or manner, and he was several years older than 
Maria; in short, she considered him altogether a very pro¬ 
vincial common sort of person, and one tliat slio was sure 
Oolonol Middlemas would not bo pleased to receive or intro¬ 
duce as his sou-iu-Iaw. 

However, Maria was resolved; but there was one chance 
left; Mrs. M. had some relations in Paris wlioni slic wisliod 
to see; and she dotormiuod to take Maria witli her tlicrc, 
and try the cflbct of absence. Besides, tlie young la<ly liad 
hocii living in the country a long tinio, had bcconio provin¬ 
cial horsolf, and was therefore blind to tlio defects of lior 
lover. A little Paris polish, sho tliouglit, might render lier 
more clear-sighted; and tlio object slio and her husband 
Bought bo thus attained without furtlicr exertion of au¬ 
thority. 

Unfortunately a yoai’’s residence in Paris proved tlic 
fallacy of tlicse hopes. Maria was dressed and drilled, and 
taken to theatres, to eoirika muaioalea and ihea danaanta; 
blit with no offeot wliatover, except to produce a consider¬ 
able degree of ennui, which manifested itself by very de¬ 
monstrative yawns. Slic always insisted that tlioso tilings 
afforded her no amusement; they wore, on the contrary, an 
iiisufferable boro to her; she had no taste for such a life us 
sho was loading now, and was much happier in the village 
homo of her aunt, whore she had pa8.sed so many happy 
years. 

At length Colonel Middlemas’s prot{g(, whom ho in¬ 
tended for his daughter’s husband, was discovered to have 
formed an attachment to a pretty poumlcss girl, who had boon 
sent out on speculation; and that, together with Mrs. M.'s 
woarinesq of Maria's ubatiiiaoy, dotormiried thorn to forego 
further opposition, and allow her to marry tlio man -of her 
choice; though.not without protest, and a hint that she 
need expect a very infuriof provision to that she would have 
othe»rise had. 

This point boing settled, Captain T. suddenly appeared 
in Paris. The'truth was, ho had been there some time, 
unknown to Mrs. Middlemas; but now ho visited Maria 
without conopalment, and Mrs. M. endoavourod to evince as 
little dislike to hhn as possible. However, she was willing 
enough to hasten the marriage and return to her husband ; 
and as the ceremony was to ]fcrformed in Miss Damley’s 
parirfi-charoh, they began to make preparations for tbeii 
departure frorn-Parif. 

When Mr A Middlemas loft India,'’Ihe brought with her 
a little packet of diamonds, whioh the-oolonel directed her 
to get Itwdsoinely set, during her residence in England, os 


he intended them for a present to his daughter on her mar¬ 
riage. The affair with Captain T. had prevented her taking 
any steps about them; and sho had written to her husband 
to know what, under existing circumstances, ifras to be done 
with them. The day previous to her leaving Paris, it oc¬ 
curred to her that she might'as well show them to some 
good jeweller there, and liear what ho said of their value, 
and what style of sotting he rooommeudod, before slie went; 
BO, taking Maria with her, they stai-tod for Bassot’s, in tho 
Hue de la Paix. On thoir way they mot Tapp ; and Maria, 
who was not at all disposed to consider Mrs. M.'s feelings 
on the subject, asked him to join them, which he willingly 
did. 

The rospoutablo M. Bassot examined the diamonds, pro¬ 
nounced on their value, and recommended that they should 
bo made into a brooch and oairlngs, after such a fashion 
as he dcscribod. Tlio inspection over, as Mrs. M. said sho 
wa.s not prepared to decide on what she would do, he folded 
them in a bit of silver-paper, whiuh he elospd with a drop 
of green wax, after tlie manner of jewellers; ho then put 
the little packet info a small box, which lie enveloped in 
paper and sealed with anotlior drop of wax. This done, ho 
liaiided tho packet across the counter to Mrs. Middlemas; 
she put it in her bag, and they left the shop. Tapp osoorlod 
them to the door of their hotel and then took liis leave, say¬ 
ing he would return later to soo if lie could ho of any use 
to tliciii. 

They had now no servant but Buiibury; for Mrs. Mid- 
dlonias had dismissed her Freneli maid, whom she did not 
intend taking to England; so they were engaged in packing 
all the remainder of the day. Towards evening Tapp come; 
and while they were taking a cup of coffee, Mrs. M. said 
to her daughter, 

“l)o you know, Maria, I am very sorry I did not buy 
that cap at Laurc’s to-day ; after all, I don’t think it was so 
do.ir, for the materials wore beautiful, certainly.” 

“I dare say you may have it now,” answered Maria; 
“ 1 don’t supposo tho shops are shut. Send Bunbury.” 

“I don’t know; Lauro closes very early; and Bunbury 
is-out paying the bills. Besides, I should like to go myself, 
to have aiiotlier look at it before I decide.” 

“Well, Tapp can walk with us,” said Maria. But just 
at this point of the discussion Bunbury returned. 

“ 0, lierc’s Bunbury. Tbon we’ll go; and bo shall walk 
with us, hoeauBO he can carry homo tho cap, if I buy it.” 

“ I’licn I had bettor stay here, to keep watch over all 
tlieso treasures,” said Tapp. 

“Do, if you please,” answered Mrs. M., “for there are 
so many things lying about tho room; and, by the* by, I’ll 
leave those diamonds behind mo; it’s no use walking about 
tho streets with them;” and so saying, sho took the littlo 
packet out of her bag and laid it on tJlo tabla.'',., 

Of course she bought the cap. Tho following morning 
thoy left Paris, and arrived in London on tho ensuing day. 
There Maria’s trouaaeau was t'o be' prepared; after which 
they wero to proceed to Yorkshire for the solemnisation of 
the wedding; and tho ceremony over, Mrs. M. proposed re¬ 
joining her husband in India. 

“ I think, Maria,” said Mrs. Middlemas, a day or two 
after tboir arrival in London, “ that those diamonds would 
be useless to you in your position as Mrs. Tapp, living at a 
village in Yorkshire; and that it W'ould ho niuoh hotter to 
sell them, and give you the money.” 

“ A groat deal better,” said Maria. “ I should never 
wear them; and being papa’s present, I could not sell them.” 

Mrs. Middlemas arose from her cliair, aud proceeded to 
the adjoining room, whiclv was her bed-ehambor. Thorp she 
unlocked a large trunk; and diving to the bottom of it, she 
drew forthberjowel-oa.se, which she carried into the room 
where Maria was sittitig. 

“j think," said Mrs. M., “you might have a pretty tot 
of fashionable ornaments more suitable for yOu, and a good 
bit of money over; ftir I know they're fine stones, — iAde6d, 
Bassot said so. '\Ve’ll go to BancoCk’s this afternoon, and 
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' consult Itinl about itand so Bay!q|;, she unlocked the 
jewel-case, took out the small packet,^ unfolded the outside 
paper, and lifted the cover of the little 30 x, which, to her 
ineffable amazement, was—empty 1 


ilatinnal 


[The Editors of the National Maoazimb cannot return unavAilable 
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. . J'~~ . -T—^ - ^ -— . . — 

It seems in politics to be a notable fact that the very worst 
thing you can do to a constitution is to make it logical. Let 
the groat machine be constructed on the supposition that 
two and two make nothing in particular, that waxwork is 
the sort of stuff for furnaces and gun-cotton for safety-valves; 
and then, after fmisliing the job to this extent, sand the 
wheels, cut the straps, and throw water on the fuel, and in 
all probability your engine will set to work like n Briton, 
do all sorts of ridiculously good thiijgs, help itself, mend 
itself, and wear till you are tired of it. But begin in wis¬ 
dom; have a reason for every thing; discard absurdity; 
stick to figures and common sense ; and all you get by your 
mathematics is the mathematical assurance that the whole 
thing will be found at Jericho immediately after iho first 
turning of the wheels. 

One may feel freely delivered from the fear of any such 
catastrophe when the British Parliament meets for the des¬ 
patch of business. The holiday veil is removed, and the 
fine old Constitution sweeps up the stage again in a hun¬ 
dred unaccountable forms,—some gray as ashes, some tough 
as leather, and most of them without one logical leg to stand 
upon. Yet wo have much doubt whether the said Constitu¬ 
tion would thrive better if it were a more logical Invention. 

This may seem curious doctrine; and yet there is no¬ 
thing in it to bo wondered at. This beautiful living world 
is not made of squares and circles, but of men and women, 
most of whom thank the gods they are not mathema¬ 
tical. They are not made, and cannot act, by arithmetical 
rule. Laws there are which their nature perforce obeys; 
but, like the law of storms, the chief thing certain about 
them is their profound uncertainty, and the surest rule, that 
of perpetual exceptions. Fixing our eyes on solitary facts 
and the short and simple sequence of their immediate causes, 
we can reason mathematically, predict securely, and trust 
to theory without being nervous as to the consequence; 
but in those larger processes where facts become gregarious 
and the universe works out its grander ends, the lines of 
cause and effect are «uch as no field of mortal vision can 
contain at once, and to treat them as if we were sure about 
them is like Steering by the compass among floating ice¬ 
bergs, or trusting to the rules of chess on a battle-field. How 
an apple falls to the ground we know well enough; can 
reckon how thick a skull would bo cracked by it at a given 
distance below the bough, and say to twenty decimals the 
space of time measured by the last foot of its descent. But 
how the apple grows is another affair. Chemical alSnity 
and capillary a|^paction; the laws of light and heat, of ex¬ 
halation and absorption,—we may put all these together if 
we like, but they will not enable ns to say which buds on 
the flowering stem will ripen, and which will bo blighted. 
In these respects a nation is very much like an apple-blos¬ 
som. It is entirely 90 in the complex nature of the laws 
which govern'it.s development. 

The weakest point in all abstract theories of government 
is this^ they necessarily presuppose that some one or other 
wiQ. do his duty, and practically‘nobedjrdoes it. , So the re¬ 
sult is one thing, and the expectation quite another. Yon 
point straight at your enemy, and find you have hit your 
friend; you sour corn, and get a Crop of cabbages. Electoral 
theories fail, because electors are meithcjr-saints nor sages; 
constitutions fail, because there is no sieve in the world 


that will separate its honest men; despotism fails, because | 
the first act of a despotic conscience is to put itself out of 
the way. Political systems want mending the moment they I 
are made. The material is itself defective: if you let them 
lie quiet,'they rot; if you use them, they go to holes and ■ 
tatters. The reason why the most suocessfiil amon^ them j 
are to so great an extent the least consistent is, that in these | 
the fabric has been repaired again and again, and their | 
anomalies and contradictions are just the dams and patches 
by which it is held together. 

Wo come here upon the true relation which political in¬ 
stitutions bear to national progress. Whatever form of 
government a nation may adopt, the first inevitable thing 
about it is, that it will be continually out of repair; and the 
first condition of its utility is therefore that it should bo well 
and regularly mended. If there is such capacity in the race 
itself, and such opportunity in the system of its political 
affairs as to insure this regular process of reparation; in 
other words, if the nation and its forms of government grow 
naturally together,—the result will bo a successful one. It 
is not a perfect theory that wo want. It is not exemption 
from political evils, which is impossible. It is not provision 
against all contingencies, which would bo useless. It is a 
power of constant re-adaptation—a principle of life—^a power 
of mending. 

Looking with these thoughts at the old fabric of Eng¬ 
land’s greatness, the fears or doubts which some parts of 
our system may at times occasion should fairly fade away. 
Our institutions are full of things odd and inconsistent, 
quaint and ludicrous; but their history is the' history of 
steady growth, of continual development. Customs, shock¬ 
ing to our logic, arc yet effectual for our wants; laws, un¬ 
tenable in theory, still hold us together in practice; and the 
experience of ages assures us that when the nation itself is 
fit to move onwards, its institution's make no obstinate re¬ 
sistance, but are soon ready to go along with it. 

This is perhaps all that can bo expected from human 
government. At best it is but a remedy for the short- 
oomings of individuals. If all men did thoir duty, its func¬ 
tions would be at an end. In the mean time reflection should 
make us tolerant of each other, and allay our impatience of 
political strife. The war of opinions in England means 
chiefly that many are zealous in the same good cause. We 
live in the struggle; we grow torpid in the truce; the grum¬ 
bling, which is an Englishman’s privilege, is also his very 
life. A man who is just content, is just good for nothing; 
a nation of grumblers is a nation that may rule the world. 
Society, however, is made of single souls, and can improve 
only by individual improvement. A statesman who mends 
a law, removes an obstacle to progress; but a father who 
brings up a noble child, has already made his country 
nobler. 



HUGH MILLEB. 


Theke is no one who has heard of the name of Hugh Miller 
but will look with the deepest interest .upon the chahuster- 
istic portrait hero presented. To those'who had the higher 
privilege of enjoying his personal friendship it will be esp^ 
cially dear. How forcibly does it recal the ploih and homely 
attii'e, the eamebt.and manly features, of the great geologist I 
All that is wanting is the coarse plaid, whi^ was so often 
thrown over his shoulders; but it has been dispensed with 
for a little, the better to examine the geological specimen. 

The sudden death of this remarkable nian, and the tragic 
circumstances cpnnected with it, are events which we hoi^y 
yet feel able fully toj'oalisc. Struck down in the midst of 
us without note or warning, the blow come with all the 
more stunning, stupefying effect. While the wprid of science 
and literature mom'ns over the loss of one of its hrightest 










ornaments, ire in Scotland feel the sad calamity irith all | 
ther poignancy of a domestic affliction. 

With the name of Hugh Miller is associated all that is 
honest, independent, and manly; simple and earnest nature, 
indomitable energy, and untiring perseverance. In his 
autobiography, published a year or two ago, we have a 
most notable instance of the truth that 

"We mu make our lives suhlime.” 

It is the story of a career farotired at the outset with no 
accidental advantages of birth, wealth, or education; sub¬ 
jected to the common lot of working-men, and continued 
throughout amidst scenes of most surpassing interest. He 
vm Dm, as he tells us in the fascinating narrative of his 
. iSe already alluded to, at Cromarty, on the 10th of October 
^gp2. He lost his father, who perished at sea, when very 
young, and the care of him and two younger sisters devolved 
upon his widowed mother,—a truly excellent and industrious 
wpm^—who was left to support her family by her own 
exertions. At the three di^Terent schools at which Hugh 
was successively placed, he sedhis to have derived little or 
no advantage ftom the education there imparted; nor does 
he acknowledge mental growth to have Iwen the result of 
atteudanoe at my one of them. His^roal education bogui 
with many delightful walks along the unfrequented shore 
with one of his uncles, who used , to point out to him the 


effect of certain winds upon the tide, the habits of the 
Crustacea, and the water-worn fragments of rocks scattered 
along the beach. In these walks we see the future geologist 
receiving his first lessons from the* great book of nature 
spread out before him; and to them may he ascribed the 
bent of his mind towards his favourite science thus so early 
directed, though at drat it lay rather in the direction of 
mineralogy than geology. Another of his uncled was a 
stonemason, and to him Hugh was apprenticed for three 
years. This occupation, though far from being congenial 
to his feelings, introduced him more ihlly to the study of 
geology, which he soon began to prosecute with much 
ardour, and lost no opportunity of pnjoying his rambles by 
the shore, or of exploring quarries, hammer in hand, and 
picking up specimens even then. At the close of his ap¬ 
prenticeship, he quitted Cromarty and went to Bdinburg^i, 
where he procured employment as a stonecutter. After 
working there for about two years, his health, never very 
robust, began to give way; and in order to recruit it, he 
returned to his native place, whore he was kindly welcomed 
by all his old friends. 

During this early-period of Mr. Millet's life, he occiution- 
ally amused himself With attempts at Terse-making; het 
though some of these effusions show oonsidraable merit and 
feeling, it is by his prOse alone that he will be leoiemlMr^ 
One of these, homyer, became so popularinhisnatiTe place, 
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that it was handed ahoul in manuscript, and road at tea- 
parties by the (Vile of the village. It was even dressed up 
by a worthy old lady, the mistress of the boarding-school, 
and recited by some of her young ladies amidst the inpit 
rapturous apphuiso. lie was thoncofortli styled “ tjw Ow? 
marty I’oot." Having, in the summer of 1828, gone to In¬ 
verness, he sent to the editor of the Invenieaa CourUr soipe 
of his poetical ollorts; and it was then that ho formed his 
first connection with the press, and became acquatntod with 
Mr. Kobort Carrutiiors, editor of that journal. him Mr, 
Miller was induced to publish, in one volume, some fifteen 
or twenty pieces which had been written during the pre¬ 
ceding six years. This uniirotonding vohima (potwitlistand- 
ing mucli adverse criticism), and some letters (m Uerring- 
Fishing, which subsequently appeared in the columns of the 
Gourief, obtained for their author ilic notiue and attention 
of many good friends, among whom were the late Dr. James 
Brown, ofhldiuhurgh, Sir Tlioipas Jhek Lauder, and Prinelpal 
Baird. The last-mentioned genlleman very strongly urged 
Mr. Miller to quit Iiivcrucss for Edinburgh, where ho might 
obtain literary employment. But the invitation was pru¬ 
dently deoliuod. “ I did think it possible,” says Mr. Miller, 
“ that in some subordinate capacity,—as a concocter of 
paragraphs, or an abridger of parliamentary debates, or 
even as a writer of occasional articles,—I might find more 
remunerative omployraetit tliaii a.s a stonemason; but though 
I might acquaint myself in a large town, wlieii occupied iu 
this way, with the world of hooks, I questioned wliether I 
could enjoy equal op])ortuuities of acquainting myself with 
tlio occult and the new in natural .sdcnco as when plying 
my labours in tlie provinces as a nioclianic.” 

About tins time Mr. Miller began to ccllect the legen¬ 
dary stories of liis native district, wliich were afterwards 
publislied in Kdinlnirgli, under tho title of ftcence and Le¬ 
gends of the Korlh of iS'cotland. Tins was liis first great 
BueecsM in literature ; it revealed tlie pootio imagination 
and tlie fine de.seriptive 2 )ower of tlie writer. ” A remark¬ 
able book," said Leigh Hunt, “written by a romarkablo man, 
who will wftdlihhj he well hnown.” Wo also find him bogLu- 
uiiig to give more attention to ])ohtical matters; and so in. 
tcrested in local affairs did lie lieeonie, tliat on one occasion 
he even went tlic lengtli of staiidiiig for a councillor at one 
of tlie municipal elections. Very much to liis suiqirise, lie 
was successful; but the honour .soon lost it.s relisli for him. 
“In duly attending the first iiieotiiig of council,” he s.iy.s, 

“ I hc.ird an eloquent speech from a gentleman in tlie oppo¬ 
sition, directed against tlie individuals wlio, as Im finely ex¬ 
pressed it, ‘.were wielding tlie de.stinics of ids native town;’ 
and saw, as tlie only serious piece of husincss before the 
inocting, tlic councillors clubbing pennies a-pioco in order 
to defray, in tho utter lack of town-funds, the cxjiouse of a 
nincpcmiy postage. And then, witli, I fear, a very inade¬ 
quate sense of die rcsiioiisibilitics of my now olTice, 1 staid 
away from tlio council-board, and did nothing whatever in 
its behalf, with aslonishiiig persoverunoe and success, for 
three years together.” 

Having accojitod tho accountantship of a hranch agency 
of the Coinxncreial Bank of Seotland about to he established 
in Cromarty, Mr. Miller wont to Edinburgh to receive in- 
•stractions; and after a few days was sent to Linlithgow to 
bo practically initiated into tlio art and mystery of banking. 
On his return to Cromarty, ho soon afterwards married tho 
amiable and aooomplisbod lady wlio now mourns over tho 
great and irreparable loss she has so recently sustained. 

During all these changes and promotions, the favourite 
study of geology was never neglected. He was diligently 
employing his leisure time among the fossil fishes of tho old 
red spndstone, and the ammonites and belemnitcs of tho 
lias, wliich abound in tlie vicinity of Cromarty. The dis¬ 
coveries and restorations in which ftese investigations re¬ 
sulted entitled Mr. Miller to take his place amongst the 
inost distinguished geologists of the day. But a more ex¬ 
citing subject engaged his attention at this rime—the eocle- 
siastlcal controversy', and tho critical situation of the Church 


of Scotland. “ Could I do nothing for my church in her 
hour of peril?” he asked himself. “I tossed wakefully 
throughout a whole night, in which I formed my plan of 
purely popular side of tho question; and in the 
tnurpilig I sat down to state my views to tho people in the 
fotm of 0 Icttor to Lord Brougham. I devoted to my new 
swpipymepf evpry moment not imperatively demanded by 
my durieo in iho bank-oiilce, and in about a week after, was 
able to despatch the manuscript of my pamphlet to tho re¬ 
spected miwager uf tho Commercial Bank.” This pamphlet 
at once atirimtsd the attention of those ministers who after¬ 
wards founded tho Free Church of Scotland. In 1840, it was 
proposed by tho party of ministers already referred to, that 
a newspaper should bo established to promote the popular 
views; and the author of the pami>hlet was invited to hc- 
coine its editor. Tims The Witness was cstablishod, with 
Hugh Miller for its editor. 

In 184], tlie results of Mr. Miller's investigations wore 
given to tlio world in his Old Led Sandstone; a work which 
nut oiriy placed its author among tlie foremost rank ufseien- 
tiiic men, but oven eliarmed ordinary readers by the novelty 
and beauty of its style. A few year's later, lie irublislicd his 
Footprints of the Creator. This work, undoubtedly his chrf- 
d’teuvre, lias been introduced as a text-book into the univer¬ 
sities by the most cmiaont teachers of naluial science. Ho 
TOposes in it tho views promulgated in tlio well-known book. 
The Vestiges of the Natural History of Creat ion. 

Some eight or nine years ago, Mr. Miller jmblislied an 
Interesting book,— First Impressions of England and its 
People /but liis pulilishod works are only a very small por¬ 
tion of tlie labours of bis lifetime. For-niany years past ho 
has'been one of the most iiidustrious and indefatigable mem¬ 
bers of tlio Eoyal Physical Sooioty, at whose meetings ho 
from timo to time oonimunioatcd the results of his observa¬ 
tions and discoveries. The papers read there liavc never 
been published, with the exception of one or two wliicli ap¬ 
peared in the columns of The Witness. It was liis long- 
oherisbed intciition that eacli of these should form a part of 
the gi'cat work to wliicli for many years his leisure time has 
been devoted, Ilis design was to couiblne all Ids labours 
among the difl'erent formations of Scotland into one gi'aud 
picture of the geological history of the cotuitry. 

But tlio work upon wliicli ho was more immediately en¬ 
gaged at tlie time of ids doatli—only too laboriously—^as a 
new work on geology, entitled, 7'he Testimony of the Locks. 
It is said to inclndo tlio two iqoturcs on “ The Mosaic periods” 
delivered in London two years ago; the paper read before 
tlic British Assooiation at Glasgow in 1855; and those lec¬ 
tures in course of delivery in Edinburgh, on “ The Noaohian 
Deluge.” 

“ That volume,” says The Witness, “ will, in a few weeks, 
be in tlic hands of many of our roadors ; and while they pe¬ 
ruse it witli the saddened impression that Ids intellect and 
genius poured out their latest treasures in its composition, 
tlioy will search through it in vain for tho sliglitest evidence 
of fceblencBS or decaying, power. Bather lot us anticipate 
the general verdict that will bo pronounced upon it, and 
speak of it as one of the abk. st of all his writings. But he 
wrought at it too eagerly. Hours after midnight tho light 
was scon to glimmer through the window of that room which 
within the same eventful week was to witness the close of 
tho volume and tho close of the writer’s life," 

We do not attempt to give hero any analysis of the cha» 
racter and genius of Hugh Miller. We have given what we 
considered might probably prove more interesting at the pre-^ 
sent time—a simple narrative of his eventful life. Of his con¬ 
duct as a public journalist it is uiuleoessary to say much hwe. 
His brethren of the press have already testified how sincere 
was their admiration for him, who was such a eoaluus co-^ipe- 
rator with themselves in endeavouring to elevate tiu^ tone 
and stylo of our newppaper literature. Perhaps of all the tri¬ 
butes to his worth and excellence which have been rendered 
since his lamented death, the following, with which we oon- 
olttde our short notice, is the most generous, coming,- as it 
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does, from the representative of other views and opinions 
than those advocated in The Witneei: 

" In Hugh Miller," says the SooU^n, “ tho newspaper- 
press of Scotland has to mourn the loss of one who was felt 
to give it dignity and character. Although scarcely aiming 
at the performance of some of tho most arduous duties of a 
journalist, tho vigour and completeness pf many of tho arti¬ 
cles ho supplied to his journal were tl^y admiration alike of 
his own party and of tho public, and of friends and opponents 
among his contemporaries. The purity and vigour of his 
linglish, his wealth of literary allusion, his trenchant sar¬ 
casm, his juts of trdb humoui'—never altogether wanting even 
in the least happy of his productions—gave to some of tliom 
a celebrity and length of life very rarely attained by any 
writings that make their way to tho world through a news-’ 
paper. Having often had occasion to differ from him in 
inattors of taste, and still oftener in matters of opinion, wo 
arc, at this painful moment, thankful that wo did not, even 
when controversy was hottest, neglect any clear calls or 
fair opportunities to make auknowledgment, however imper¬ 
fectly, of his genius and his moral worth.” 


A I’AINTETt’S IlEVKNOE. 
liv sinni.EY imooKS, 

AIlTlUm Of “ABl’ES OOUUT.” “ UIB3 VIOLET AKO ItElt OrVEIlB," KTO. 

vu. 

That Iforhert Disney left Mrs. Latrobe's witli politeness, 
and tlien gave way to his wriith with ferocity, needs hardly 
be said. As'he paced round Soho S(piare, he launched tlie 
fiorco shafts of his scornful rage at every nicuihcr of the 
oivcio to which we have had the honour, of iiilrodiieiug tho 
reader, (leorgiana was a cold-hearted scheming dirt, with 
a vulgar feminine admiration of soldiery (mere livery-ser¬ 
vants, after all); and she was really not worth another 
thotight. Tile captain of Fusiliers was a most frivolous 
ruischiovous coxcomb, and a worlliy sample of the olliccr- 
elass, wliicb Herbert believed to be composed of every tiling 
that wa.s profligate and audacious. As for iUrs. Parker, if 
(loorgiaua had not deceived her (and tho girl was artful 
enough fur any thing), that matron had been playing tricks 
with him,—perhaps set on to do so by tliut military cousin 
himself. And oven poor Mrs. Latrobc came in for a sluvro 
of vituperation. Why had she not taught her daughter to 
hohavo hotter, and prevented suelr barefaced flirtatiens .and 
inconsistencies? Having slightly relieved his mind by a])- 
portioiiing t.o each of ids enemies his or her jdaco in llie 
system of croatloij, Mr. Disney proceeded to consider his 
next move. 

His evident and rational course was to do nothing; aud 
it is highly superfluous, tlierefore, to observe that a young 
gentleman of two-and-twouty, who imagined himself In love, 
dismissed all idea of this course without a mouient’s hesi¬ 
tation. Ho conceived himself entitled to revenge of some 
kind, and this ho detenniued to have. 

But revouge is not an easy matter in England. In 
Franco, now, if a virtuous and iigurcd young man dosires 
to right himself, ho can pick a slight quarrel with his foe, 
.and ho shot with much comfort and expedition. But tliat 
kind of thing has been stopped here, with no particular ill 
consbquenoeS. Although jt was certainly predicted that tho 
extirpation of duelling would turn all our gentlemen hito 
savages; and that we should use bad uamos and slap faces 
in tbo pressncQ of ladies, as soon as it heoamo imposaiblo to 
call us to aepount, I have not noticed much of that spe¬ 
cies of conduct in drawing-rooms. Herbert Disney thought 
that he should like to defy the captain to mortal combat, 
but owned to himsolf that it would not do. He felt satisfied 
th^ tho Fusilier would summon the aid of a brotlior-oflieer 
in blue, and with a bracelet on bis loft wrist: and there is 
nothing chivalrous, or even satisfactory, in being taken in 
charge. So he abandoned all desigug'vipon tho captain’s life. 

Iftysioal Teydhge upon the women was not exactly a 


thing to plot; and, indeed, what could ho do oven to Mrs 
Parker, who had chiefly caused the injury'to his vanity? 
Unless, like the clown in a pantomime, ho went aufl lay on 
his face across her doorway, aud trusted to her tumbling 
over him when sho came out, it was hard to say what ho 
could do to hurt this aggravating old woman. 

Now al)Oat this time it camo to jiass tluit tho greatest 
poet of tho day, aggrieved at certain satire by the most 
varied genius of tho day, had penned some retaliatory verses 
in tho wittiest publieutiun of tint day. They were thou upon 
the lips of every' body, and upon Mr. Herbert Disnoy’s 
among the rest of maukliid. And ouo line was this— 

“An artini, sir, should rest in art.” 

Aud this wise counsol darted through tho memory of Mr. 
Disney as ho jiacod lapldly around Soho Square. 

« «■ « » * * 

Two moiillis have elapsed, and in tins studio on the second- 
floor may lie beheld a young artist toiling' exceedingly hard 
at a picture. Hu is working with earnc.stncss and gravity. 
Ho bus discarded his elegant robe and golden bell-pull, aud 
in an old cotton-velvet jacket is labouring away as one who 
thinks ofhis work, not of himself. Indignation makes verses. 
It also laukes pictures. It sent our young Herbert to his 
easel; hut, in tho first place, it sent him to his bookshelf. 11 o 
required a theme, in dealing with which he might at once 
avenge himself on his cncnne.s and vindicate his own genius; 
;ind lie speediiy discovered omi, for a stick is easily found 
when—what is that familiar saying ? In the Midsummer 
Nit/ht's Dream our painter detected a subject which pro- 
•eisely fulfilled his requirements; aud that subject he has 
diceii busily treating for eiglil weeks, during whioh time ho 
has never approached the houses where he sustained tho 
injuries we have rccoreUid. 

He has painted a scene from tlio Dream. It is at the 
moment when Oboron, having awakened Titauiu, directs 
J’uek to re,move flie a.ss’s head from the shouhiers of Bottom. 
You di.scover at a glance tliat in the charming fcaliiros of 
the fairy queen may he diseenied tile best likeness which Mr. 
Disney could produce of Miss Gcurgiana Ealroho ; and that 
the removal of tho a.ss's head from the weaver discloses a 
malieioiis reprodaotion of (lie liandKomu liucamontB of 
Olmrles Llewellyn. Obenm’s back, as you sec, is towards 
yen ; but you can quite poreeii’C that the artist has thought 
of Ins own figure ; and the portion of tlio face in view has a 
sarcastiii expression, iiiueli cultivated by himself upon occa¬ 
sion. Even Puck i.s made a little like poor Mrs. Parker 
ill features; and, in fact, tho Painter’s lluvenge erahraoes 
every body who has wronged him,—for among some pretty 
fairies peeping through the. brunches arc two or throe ugly 
oiu s, and one of those is Mrs. Latrohe, with her mouth open 
in astonishment at what is going on. Dante himself did not 
carry' out his revenge inoro completely. 

'J'ho best, or the worst, of it is, that tho young follow has 
made a good picture. He has gone to w’ork with so iniicli 
heart and dotcrinijiation, that tho goddess Art, who will ho 
wooed as we aro told to woo widows, namely, with vohe- 
nieneu, has listened. Ho has brought all his knowledge, and 
all his patiouoe, and all his industry, to boar upon that can¬ 
vas ; and tho result is, that he is rewarded by a real success. 
Drawing and colour and breadth and foroe and truth, and 
all tho rest of tho words which have a moaning, thougli in- 
oapahlo and iimuodest critics do sonietiiiics sprinkle tlioin, 
as from a flour-dredger, over their art-notices, are required if 
we want to describe Herbert’s picture, lie has doiio the 
thing this time, and fools that liu has done it. , 

Aud now, 0 thou of littlo mind! thou art thinking thftt 
tho painter’s revenge is incomplete. Thou wouldst have 
him take such order that his satire should come under the 
eyes of those whom ho has depicted; that Georgian^ isltould 
colour with anger as sho beholds herself owning thftt ejite 
has been enamoured of an ass; and that the captw's ntQiis- 
taohe should curl with ire as he notes how fqjthftdly is 
limned for posterity .as tho g^t^lous sw^geri|)g clown. 
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Then'irouldst even like the two old women to see their 
ihoes iu.tho picture. We write no arttales (with a purpose) 
to such as thou art, O friend; hut truly, friend, weit thou 
now at the head of a flight of stairs, and I behind thee, I 
would gladly expedite thy descent by a leverage whereof 
thou must surely wot. 

Not so; the artist rests in art. Tlie impulse of wrath 
and revenge drove him to his oasol, and aided him in his 
toil; but as be advanced, and found that ho was succeed¬ 
ing, a bettor influence came upon him, and ho worked away 
like an earnest man, and not like a passionate boy. His 
plan was laid, his likenesses were taken, before the change 
took place; hut long ago he has forgotten his wrath, and is 
acting under a wortliier inspiration. Look at him, and toll 
us whether that is the face of an enraged and vain young 
fellow, furiously caricaturing his rival; or is it tho counton- 
anco of tho art-student, following Art through all her thou¬ 
sand coquetries, assured of tracking his w.ay at last to her 
inmost meaning? 

It was late in the summer, and the Academy was about 
to close. One morning an acquaintance of Herbert Disney’s 
called upon him, and apprised him that, having purchased 
one of the crack pictures of tho year, with intention to en¬ 
grave it, he much needed a brief pamphlet which should 
introduce the work in tho provinces, whither it was to be 
taken. Tho more channing tho description of the picture, the 
stronger tho reasons assigned why the owner of an engraving 
from it should bo tho proudest man in the kingdom, the better. 
Herbert had a pleasant pen—guineas were no object to tho 
picture-owner—would Mr. Disney write the pamphlet ? 

What a clever good little book he wrote! Utterly uq,- 
like any thing of the kind which ho had done previously. 
Ho studied the groat master’s picture, and sought in ear¬ 
nestness and reverence to comprehend his treatment. A 
few weeks of sincere work of his oavn had marvellously 
opened his eyes to tho work of others. Consequently, in¬ 
stead of a smart shower of sparkling words, whieli read 
most sweetly to the ignorant, and make the artist smilo 
with not very cheerful contempt, Herbert prepared a gonial 
but diseriminating tribute to the masterpiece before him, in 
which some of its surpassing merits (not all, for no miracle 
had been worked upon tho young man) were eloquently 
pointed out in a manner which carried to the mind of the 
educated reader the conviction felt by the writer. Let mo 
add that, though tho purchaser of the manuscript paid 
honourably for it, he did not like it half so well as earlier 
productions of Herbert’s; he did not consider that it would 
“ tell” half so well upon a subscribing world; and he gave 
the next job of tho sort to a very smart and ready young 
writer, who “did” critiques upon every thing, and who 
would have cut up tho Newtonian system without tho 
faintest hesitation, and at the shortest notice, if it had been 
the Copornican that'’he was requested to j)uff. But tho 
painter of whom Herbert Disney hod written read his 
pamphlet, and made tho young man’s acquaintance; and 
in an hour’s conversation before an easel, told him things in 
art that wore worth a good many times tho guineas ho had 
lost by his earnestness. 

Herbert Disney was in a fair way to bo a distinguished 
painter. Let us say at once that he has become one, and 
that on tho first Monday in May every body asks, “ What 
has Disney done this year?” And now, perhaps, some 
readers may desire an end to this story. Well, what sort 
of an ending would any body like? I said that the thing 
was not a novel, but something with a purpose; and that 
you hkve had. There is no reason, however, for defrauding 
any body of tho sequel to our history. Once more, what 
sort of an end would yon likb ? 

I see a very good " situation;" will you have it ? Herbert 
Disney’s “Dream” is sent into the country for exhibition. It 
is shown, among other places, in the town near the residence 
of the rich baronet who intends to make Mrs. Cfliarles Lie- j 
wellyn his heiress. Sir Plutus Goldsworthy buys pictures 
smnetimos; and upon tho present occasion he drives in from | 


Aurifer Hall, with his niece, whom he supposes to be Miss 
Goldsworthy, to see tho new work. Mrs. Charles advances 
to behold it, recognises the features of her beloved Fusilier, 
and rapidly drawing from the accessories the .deduction that 
her soldier has been affectionately inclined towards some 
beautiful girl, represented as Titnnia, cannot repress her ex¬ 
citable nature, soreams, sobs out her story at tho feet of Sir 
Plutus, and is disinherited. There is revenge for the painter. 

If you do not like this ending,—and I do not much like it 
myself,—I will give you another, which I think is the' right 
one. I think that Llewellyn soon left off,flirting with Geor¬ 
gians, and wont out of town to shoot; and that Sir Plutus, 
suddenly departing from tliis sublunary valo, left him noxt 
, year at liberty to acknowledge his rich wife. I think that 
Gcurgiana speedily recovered from her folly, and that it 
taught her a lesson; and that at some of the parties in tho 
spring she and Herbert met again, and friendly relations 
wore resumed. Whether two or three years later, when ho 
had a good income, and fancied that ho knew his own mind, 
ho was silly enough to go again to Charlotto Street on tho 
same errand as before, and unlucky enough not to depart 
under similar circumstances of discomfiture, I really do not 
feel myself obliged to say. The moral of a story does not 
lie in its marriages. But I think it exceedingly probable 
that Herbert did marry Georgiana, and also that Mrs. Dis¬ 
ney docs justice to her sex, and to its logic, by maintaining 
to this day that all her husband’s brilliant success in life is 
duo to herself; for that if she had not driven him to earnest 
work, by what sho tells him, and he tries to believe, was 
protended coldness, ho would never have achieved the 
Painter’s Revenge. 


PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 

To take a comprehensive glance of invisible things, learn¬ 
ing to appreciate them justly, and attribute to each its pro¬ 
perties and value—^presupposes no small advance in chemical 
philosophy. When the quantities of invisible gases floating 
around us are reduced to weight and measure, we rise star¬ 
tled from contemplating the figures these weighings and 
measurings disclose. When tho invisible salts, and invisible 
organic fluids, which contaminate our wells and potable 
streams, are extracted, and brought by the force of chemis¬ 
try before us—we gain some new and unpleasajit ideas of 
purity and impurity. 

Amongst seicntific applications having popular interest 
at the present time, the economic purification of sewage- 
water, rendering it limpid and furnishing manure, is re¬ 
ceiving much public attention. An elaborate paper on the 
subject has been road before the Society of Arts by Mr. 
Fothcrgill Cooke; the object of this gentleman being to de¬ 
monstrate that the system of purifying water by moans of 
cream of lime, introduced at Leicester by Mr. Wicksteed in 
1845, might with advantage be applied to the metropolis; 
either exclusively or conjointly with irrigation. 

Tho points seem to be on all hands conceded that oream 
of lime, when mingled with sewage-fluid in due proportion, 
can, and does, immediately effect deodorisation; that, more¬ 
over, it precipitates all colouring and bodily-suspended mat¬ 
ter which may happen to exist in the sewage. Hence it 
seems to follow that the cream-of-lime process is partially 
effective; but to assart that it is lehoUff effective, that it 
can precipitate ali the extraneous bodies, by the presence of 
which sew age-water differs from ordinary watei^ is no less at 
variance with the teachings of chemistry than the prepon¬ 
derating testimony elicited by the discussion which followed 
the reading of Mr. Cooke’s paper. The inhabitants of Lon¬ 
don, according to Mr. Cooke’s estimate, consume no less 
than the enormous quantity of 12,000 tons of nitrogefi^'an- 
nually. This nitrogen ultimately goes to fbrm ammonia, 
with^ 15,000 tons of which it corresponds. Now when it is 
considered that tho value of this ammonia may be estimated 
at 600,0001., and that it would suffice to manure 820,QOO 
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acres, or 600 square miles of’^land, some notion may be the alkaloids, strychnia, conia, atropino, and others of that 
formed of the shortcomings of any sewage-purification family, are a stumbling-block to toxioelogistsi and as for 
scheme economically considered, which does not involve the animal poisons, all connected with them is no less in- 
the capture and utilisation of ammonia. It is a fallacy scrutable than ever. In the beginning of December, some 
moreover to regard the transluoenoy of water as identical interesting but unsuccessful experiments wore performed 
with purity j nearly all the soluble salts originally hold by by Dr. Chambers, at the solicitation of Mr. Temple, ehief- 
sewage-waterwillremainthere, the agency of lime notwith- justice of Honduras, for testing the antidotal efficacy of a 
standing. Those who most strongly advocate the Leicester Honduras plant, in relation to tho poison of serpents. It 
system of purification, admit that it is incompetent to deal appears that the woodcutters of Honduras are in the habit of 
with the case of highly prutrescent sewage; in other words, relying upon the vegetable in question, when bitten (an acci- 
sewage highly charged with ammonia. Tho practical question, dent of frequent occurrence) by the poisonous serpents so 
then, arises, in relation to the metropolis, whether the putro- prevalent in Central American forests. Some of this vege- 
factionofonormous masses of sewage-liquid can bo occasion- table Mr. Temple brought with him to Europe. Itwasthought 
ally prevented under certain raeteorologic conditions ? to be the veritable Q-uaoo; but on this point the chief-justice 

The public, and especially the artistic public, will be of Honduras was not positive. Two puff-adders and two rab- 
glad to learn that a novel, and apparently a good, process of bits wore made the subjects of experiment. One of the rabbits, 
conferring siccative properties on oils has been made known having been bitten, died in thirty-five minutes, notwith- 
by Mr. Christopher Sinks. It consists in heating tho oil, standing the administration of a copious dose of Guaco in- 
previously incorporated with hydrated protoxide of man- fusion. Theoretical exceptions may of course be taken to 
ganese, in tho proportion of from five to fourteen pounds the conditions of the experiment; and the fact sought to be 
of hydrated oxide to every ton of oil. The usual prooesscs elicited may, in strictness of language, be considered rather 
of rendering linsoed-oil siccative have consisted either in in the sense of remaining unsettled, than of being positively 
boiling it alone, or boiling it with litharge, red lead, perox- disproved. The result was nevertheless unfavourable; and 
ide of manganese, acetate of lead, and sometimes sulphate haves the whole question of snake-poison in the same mys- 
of sine. The theory of the effect of drying agents has tery as heretofore. What successful physiologist will be for- 
hithorto been attributed to their oxidating property; yet it tunate enough to discover the connection which probably 
would be difficult to show that acetate of lead is endowed subsists between poison and tho salivary gland ? The fatal 
with this quality. Then sulphate of zinc can surely impart secretive organ, which belongs to many serpents, is only a 
no oxygen; and as to hydrated protoxide of manganese, now kind of salivary gland, and the poison a kind of saliva. In 
employed by Mr. Christopher Binks, its chemical power is these creatures, the secretion is poisonous normally. The poi- 
the very reverse of oxidising; it takes oxygen away. Is not son of hydrophobia is also secreted by the salivary gland; but, 
the siccative agency of certain metallic salts and metallic then, only as a condition of specific disease, and abnormally, 
oxides referable to tho double agency of their precipitating Contemplating the mysterious nature of animal poisons, one 
mucilage and generating oloates, tho latter being more is led into tho curious train of reflection—^that amongst all 
siccative than uncombined oleic acid? One prospective ad- the toxic agents of this class, whether naturally occurring 
vantage from the employment of hydrated protoxido of man- or artificially generated, one, and perhaps only one,—can- 
ganosc should seem to be its unchangeable colour under tho tharidinc, tho active principle of cantharides,—4ias hitherto 
influence of sulphuretted hydrogen-gas. All drying oils boon isolated and rendered amenable to the discrimination 
rendered siccative by means of lead-compounds, and retain- of chemmal tests! 

ing a portion of lead, blacken by long exposure to atmo- Dr. iloyle, whose long experience of Indian vegetable 
spheric influences. This is a very serious consideration to re.?onroes gives weight to all his remarks upon them, bids 
tho artist. Occstsionally, Mr. Binks informs us, artists’colour- English paper-manufacturers to bo of good hope. Notwith- 
men effect a separation of the excess of lead by the addition standing the enormously increased demand for paper, oon- 
of sulphuric acid. This, in our estimation, is calenlated to sequent on the abolition of postal restrictions and the spread 
make matters worse for tho artist. Tho interests of fine art of cheap literature,—notwithstanding tho interdict which 
demand that more attention than heretofore should bo do- continental nations have laid on tho exportation of paper- 
votod to tho conditions on which the permanence of artistic making materials—we have only, it appears, to utilise tho 
colouring-agents depend. fibrous vogctable substances which tropical forests so abun- 

The recent prominence which has been given to ques- dantly produce, and wo shall obtain paper of better aver- 
tious of poisoning has stimulated tho investigation of toxi- age quality than heretofore ; and in quantities equal to the 
cologists, both hero and abroad. Among the most useful de- most exacting demands of our giant printing ostablish- 
ductions arrived at in relation to strychnia, and the alkaloids ments. Amongst the fibre-yielding vegetables specified by 
generally, are those of Professor Otto, of Brunswick; who Dr.Iloyle are—tho Plantain tribe; thusMarrooi,which latter 
has recently published a record of his experiments in yields large quantities of fibrous material of exquisite white- 
one of tho Gorman philosophical journals. The processes ness; the Palm tribe, so universal in its productions; tho 
of analysis are, however, too technical, and too elaborate, for Leguminaceoe, Malvaceae, Asclepiads, and Nettles. It ap- 
detailed cognisance to be taken of them hero. That philo- pears that, owing to the predilection of English people for 
sopher has, however, stated a fact in relation to the widely- cotton consequent on the cheapness of this material, our 
extended existence of arsenic which is highly curious, and writing and printing paper is of worse average quality tlian 
demonstrative of the fact that the objects of juMico may be that employed by most of tho European nations and tho 
defeated by the very delicacy of chemical tests. Chemists United States of America. "What appears still more extra- 
have long drawn attention to tho fact that ferruginous de- ordinary, having regard to the freedom of the English press, 

S ositions from wSter contain arsenic. No one example of and its enormous activity, tho consumption of paper per 
eposition of this kind, tot ally devoid of arsenic, has hither- head in England is less than in Frtuico, Belgium, Hollan^ 
to, we believe, been shown to exist. Cognisant of this fact, or tho United States of America. Every “ Statesman," it 
Professor Otto was impelled by curiosity to examine tho appears, consumes 131bs of paper per wnum, on an average 
crust which had deposited on the interior of his tea-kettle, of the whole population ; each inhabitant of France, 91bs; 
Having collected a portion, and subjected it to the scrutiny of Belgium and Holland, 81bs; while 6Jtt>s, or at most Tibs, 
of Marsh's tost, he proved it to be arseniferous. are available to every Bnglishm^. The price of the raw 

• Whilst onr knowledge of the properties of mineral poi- material entering into paper is, it appears, in France, Bel- 
sons, and cognisance of the means of separating them, have gium, and Holland, from ten to fifteen per cent b^ow its 
arrived at a degree of excellence which leaves almost no- price in England, and’is at the same time much befter. 
thing to be desired—our knowledge, <3lemioal and physiolo- M. Maumenf, whose labours in the field of vegetable,che- 

gical, of organic poisons remains painfiilly incomplete. Even mistry have been so conspicuous, has recently puUiahed his 
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BUggestions for preventing the enormous destruction of sugar 
which is hnovfn to occur in the process of sugar-extraction 
from hcet-root. One gi'eat objection to the economy of that 
process Jias been hi tho supposed necessity of digging out 
the boot-root, and storing it until tho period of mashing and 
pressing had arrived. If tho juice were expressed at once, 
and sot aside in cisterns, the sugar underwent complete dc- 
coraposition. Complete destruction of tlio sng.ar is avoided 
by allowing the beets to remain in store; but nevertheless 
tho destruction which even then t/ikcs })laoo amounts, ac¬ 
cording to M. Maumone, to no less tlian iifty per cent. He 
expresses tho juice at oncti, and adds lime, by which treat¬ 
ment sacchnrato of lime—a body not readily subject to de¬ 
composition—is generated; and ho separates tlio lime, when 
desired, either by carbonic-acid gas injeetod, or sulphnrio 
acid cautiously added, flert.ain phosphates may also be 
employed to .accomplish tlio same. end. 

Kopp publishe.s tlin details of his proecsK—at this time 
cxtonsive.ly cm])lf)ycil in England and ol.sewhcrc—fur an 
improved raanufao lure of carbonate of soda; isdlateraliy, too, 
ho generates arsenic .and sulphuric acids, tlie latter being 
turned to account in the generation of oarbonatc of soda. 
In prosecuting tlio manufacture of carbonate of .soda by tlic 
process ordinarily followed,—the process of f.ehlanc,—nearly 
all the sulphur originally held by tho sulphate of soda i.s 
wasted; and the oiiormons ipiantity of oxy.sulplinret of cal¬ 
cium obtained becomes seriously embarrassing. Moreover 
tho process demands great individual skill bn the part of the 
workmen, oUierwise the calcination does not satisractnrily 
proceed. Kopp'S ]irocc.sa jiormUs the employment of exist¬ 
ing apparatus used in the mannl'actui'e orsiilphurie acid and 
carbonate of soda; it dispenses with lime an<l ehulk, wlieiice 
the formation of the o.\ysulpliuret of lime i.s im))o. 5 siIde, and 
all the alkaline matter is turned to .account. 'i'liesQ .arc, as' 
will ho seen, great advantage.s. IV'e would give delails of 
tho process were they not too purely technical for our 
pages. 

Kuhlnian—if his statenienls b(! confirmed by furtlier ex¬ 
perience—has succeeded in abating tliat pest n.iuf miisaiK'e 
ofnpplicd chemistry, the evolution of muriatic gas attendant 
on the soda-manufacture. He alisorb.s tiuit dc.structivc gas 
by carbouato of h.aryta, and thus clioaply gener.ates cliloride 
of barium. Somo time ago, and witliout rclbronce to tlie pre- 
BOtit invention, tlio same chemist niad<! known tliat chloride 
of barium acted more (jITcclu.ally than any oUicr siibstunce 
of which ho was cognisant in preventing depositions on 
tho interior of ste.am-boilers. At tliat period, clilorido of l>a- 
rium was too expensive for employment in such manner; 
but it will henceforth bo a che.ap suhslaneo, if the ])rncess 
of Kublm.au be extensively e.arried out. Neverthole.s.s Uie 
quantities of chloride of barium thus used would be, after 
all, incousiderable. It is pro])Osed, tliercfovc, to cll'cbt its 
dooomposition by sulphuric acid, thus liberaf iug liydroclilorio 
acid chemically pure; and generating sulphate of baryta for 
employment in tiio mamifaetm-e of paiier. Kulilman also 
employs carbonate of baryta as a ebudou.siug agent for the 
nitrous fumes which escape, during the nnanufacturo of sul- 
phun'o acid, lie also liberates inuriatie-iicid gas into tho 
flues of ordinary fireplaces, and of tlio fnrnaecs employed 
for burning BTiimnl-oharco.al; in this manner ho obtains 
oconOmicnlly, hirgo quantities of sal-ammoniac; and at the 
same time diminishes tho evolution of smoke. 

Aluminium does nOt quite maintain its character for no¬ 
bility'. Not only is its wliiteno.ss cold, and disagreeable—very 
mueil like the tint of zinc, but it tarnishes % exposure to 
air and moisture, just as much as copper, lead, and liroir/.e 
tarrlish when similarly exposed. To expect, then, that alu¬ 
minium can ever occupy the position of silver, as a metal of 
domestic elegance, and as was onoe imagined, is futile; but 
it seems likely to come into use for another purpose. It is 
remarkably sonorous; more SO than* any known bronze or 
boll-metal compound. It has been proposed, therefore, to 
make bells of it; and we are assured that this, even whilst 
we write, is being done. A further proposition is, to wire¬ 


draw aluminium, and employ such wire M a substitute for 
stcel-wiro in the manufacture of pianofortes; Sr to substi¬ 
tute for wire graduated bars of aluminium. If aluminium 
bo sufficiently duotllb, there seems no reason why the former 
schcino may not be advantageously carried out; but the 
mere sonorous quality of aluminium will assuredly Hot en¬ 
able pianoforto-makors to substitute plcctral hat's for ploctral 
wives. Whatever tho metal of these bars, an insuperable 
objection lies against tlieir use. No adequate method has 
ever been devi.SB(l for regulating them, and keeping them, 
like wires, in tune. This defect of plcctral bars was long 
since demonstrated by Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney, inventor 
of tho Budo-liglit. Apropos of aluminium, it is scarcely nows 
to say' it is now made from cryolito, a Greenland mineral, 
instead of tho ehlorido of ahnninium, which constituted its 
original source of supply. Willder, however, has ooiisidorably 
improved tho process of manufa'cturo of late; and Brunner 
substitutes for cryolite, fluoride of aluminium, prepared by 
transmitting liydrofluorie-.acid gas through hy'drate of alu¬ 
mina. Chemically' considered, tlii.s is ah interesting modi¬ 
fication of the original proecs.s; but looking to tho largo 
deposits of cryolite, the latter will remain thO better prao- 
tioid source. 

Poor Alexis St.-Mari in, tho Canadian, has onco more 
been made tho victim of phy 8 i<ilogicivl inquiry. Wlien a 
ynutli, he had the misfortune to h(' perforated with a charge 
of duclc-.sliot, by' wliich means a hole through his side and 
into liis stomach was cflected. Tliis aperture never healed ; 
and its existence gave facilities to certain experiments on 
digestion, wliich Hr. Beaumont long since availed himself 
of, ami with whieli all physiologi.sts are conversant. Hr. 
Francis G. Smith, of Poiinsylvani.a, lias subjected St. Marlin 
to experiment once more, and lias arrived at the following 
conolu.sioiis: (1.) Tlie stomach, when digesting, secretes an 
aciil liquid. ( 2 .) The acid is not phosphoric acid. (3.) Ily- 
drochjoi'ic acid, if jirosent at all, is there in very small 
quantities. (4.) But tlio chief, if not the only, agent to 
wiiieh tlic gastric juice owes its solvent powers, is the lactic 
acid. 

We must not fail to record amongst recent scientific mo- 
niorabilia tlio Pliotograpliic Soiree at King’s College on tho 
17tli of Hecember. It would he invidious to 8 raw distinc- 
lioins where all was excellent; but perhaps tlio photograpliio 
moon-iiictin'e.s, and tlie engravings avrouglit on copper by' 
voltaic action from pictures made by photographic means, 
were tlic mo.st novel, and oictraordinary. By the by', why 
do not pilot ograiihcrs try what formic acid will do for tliem? 

Its strong reducing jiowcrs suggest hopes of promise; and i 
the plan newly discovered by Brunner, 6f making formic ! 
acid by distilling a mixture of oxalic acid and giyccrlne, 
removes the difiiculty which has attended it,s production 
liitlicrto. 



THE HOME FOR THE OUTDOOR’dRESSMAKER. 

Bi- MHS. VALENTINE BAETHOLOMEW. 


It is now nearly a twelvemonth sinco Houtthali WorJt 
called tho attention of its reader* tq “The Day-worker's 
Home.” The institution then doscribod in its inihncyt is 
now, to tho honour of its two noble patronesses, tborppghly 
establislied; and “Tho Day-worker’s Home” ha* bedn trans¬ 
ferred from No. 2 Manchester Street to larger premises at 
No. 44 Groat Ormond Street, Queen Square. 

Lady Hobart and Lady Goderich are tho sole originators 
of this benevolent schemo. Young and energetic, endowed 
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with supiric* of the mind, including a sound practical 
judgment, they ignored all those'TTtoplan ideas which have 
so often upset the plans of philanthropists. Those ladies 
understood the repugnance that the poorest, if worthy, must 
Imve to becoming the recipients of mere charity; so, in a 
simple and straightforward appeal to the outdoor workers of 
milliners and dressmakers, they invited them to becomo in¬ 
mates of Home specially organised for them. The tenants 
wore to pay the same price which was charged for a miser¬ 
able haltfurnished room, mostly Situated in a dingy court 
or narrow street impervious to light and air. 

The originators felt sure that as soon as such a society 
was known, it would become iielf-supporting; and so, taking 
upon themselves the responsibilities of furnishing, &c., they 
secured the services of an intelligent person, of prepossess¬ 
ing appcaranco and address, ns lady-rcsidont of the csta- 
. blishinent. 

The lady-resident (Mrs. Lomas) sought out many senip- 
strosscB in their lonely attics, and drew vivid pictures of the 
manifold comforts this “ Home” offoved in contrast with the 
choorloss abodes ts tvjiich, on an inclement winter’s niglit, 
they often loturiied dTcnchod to the shin, with no fire to dry 
their wot clothes, no warm food to restore their exhausted 
frames, nb kind voice to hid the weary ones welcome, or to 
protect tliem from the temptations wdiich assail the 3 'oung 
and the unwary in every corner of the metropolis. 

At first Mrs. Lomas made hut little impression ; the 
girls looked with su.spioion at an}' intcrferonco with their 
liberties and independence; the}’ could not believe that 
they, so unknown, sliould bo ohjccts of solieitudo to ladies 
of station, Idio generous sympathj' applied to their oa.so 
was utterly above tlieir comprehension ; and they refused 
to avail themselves of tlio liberal offer of sucli a Home, 
until they wore assured that 110 rostraiiifs were intended, 
except such as would he carried out in every well-regulated 
household. Ih'tho hcgimiiiig a few only ventured upon the 
trial; hut these few soon learned to appreciate tlic cleanli¬ 
ness and domestic comforts to which tlicy were introdiieed. 
lly degrees they won tlicir fellow-workers to hecomo par¬ 
takers of advantages so cheaply procured. 

The removal from Maiichostor Street to No. 4-1 Great 
Ormond Street was not only necossary, on account of the 
gi-water demand for hods, hut also for the accommpd.ation 
this locality afforded to the inmates of the “ Home,” as being 
more central,—nearer both to Ecgcnt Street and the City. 
This w'as important; for as soon Qs tlic summer season is 
over at the West-cud, the autumn fushiona commence with 
the milliners and dressmakei-a towards St. Paul’s; and the 
increase of business in the latter quarter requires additional 
hands. 

The inspection of the “Home,” a commodious mansion, 
would well repay a visit. There could not, in all I,ondou, 
ho found a bettor situation for the purpose. There are spa¬ 
cious rooms on the ground-floor, leading to a fine terrace, 
with a broad flight of stone-steps descending into the garden. 
The garden itself extends the whole length of the back of 
Queen’s Square—a depth of about 230 feet. 

One cannot imagine a more gratifying sight than that 
of those young people enjoying themselves on the terrace 
on a summer’s evening, inhaling the fresh air and the per¬ 
fume of flowers. How grateful a contrast to the hot and 
crowded workroom wherein they have been confined all 
day! 

A grand staircase loads to a suite of drawing-rooms, largo 
and lofty. Above them are the aleoping-rooms, capable of 
containing a hundred hods ; some wide enough for two oe- 
oupantSi—l^steris or friends, who may sleep together if they 
choose, and so dimit^ih the expense, which, however, is very 
little; a tingVo ied,i8itA the use of fire and candles and sitting- 
twmt, lihrary, onlg costing tu)o-and-siapence ^r meek. 

A Istge firt is always burning in the kitchen till eleven 
o'clock at night, so that the owls mjy cook their own 
suppers at whatever time their labours kre over; and the 
passer by, on a. cold winter’s night, giay have Ms olfactory 


sense regaled by the steam arising from sundry savoury 
messes, and his ears, if they ho kindly ■ones, gratified by 
the peals of laughter heard during the process of cooking. 

On Sundays the girls snhscrtbc for their dinner, and buy 
good joints of meat, two sorts of Vegetohlcs, and puddings; 
the wholo meal costing from sixpence to sevenponoe a head. 
•The cook, moreover, will often give inrnates permission to 
prepare little dishes to take to the workroom on Mondays 
for tlic noonday-meal. 

On Sunday morning Lady Holiavt gives Bible readings 
from ton till eleven o’clock, ot which most of tho girls at¬ 
tend ; and all join in singing saorod music in tlio afternoon, 
and aro expected to go to some place of divine worship in 
tho evening. 

Thoro aro Ifronoh classes, condnotod b}' these ladies, 
twice a-woek; and a singing class once a-week, when one 
of tho lady patronesses preside,s. and takes great pains in 
teatdiiiig her willing pupils. 

All auuual eoiioort is also given ; and a grand pianoforte 
is sent in for tlio evening gi-atis by some well-known maker. 
JIusieal professors aro kind enough to assiiit gratuitously. 

During tho }'ear there are lectures given upon* interest¬ 
ing and popular subjects, 

Usually on week-day nights, from Supper till hod-time, 
one of tlic girls yoads aloUd, whilst others ply their indus¬ 
trious needles in earning a Ktlle money,by making caps or 
trinmiing honnots for their acquaititafieb, or by prcpuriiig 
little gifts to friends in return foroilWlitleS-received; and so 
ill peace and hai-mony all retire to riyst ih'their wcll-vcnti- 
latcd dormitories. 

Tile library at present contains but few volumes; but 
liow easily tlic shelves nflglit bo filled, if kind-hearted people, 
who desire to promote tlic jilcasures of tlicii- poorer fellow- 
creatures, would present to. this Society a few books, stray 
prints, or periodicals! 

It is pleasant to s.aj', that tho originators of this excellent 
iiiBlitiitioii are ajipreeiiited as they deserve by the objects of 
it. It would be wcdl if tlie noble example hero set wore fol¬ 
lowed by other ladies of iiifluciiee, as more Homes arc now 
required. 

There are still hundreds of these hard-working dress¬ 
makers’ girl,s, who ])as3 their few leisure hours in solitude 
and ill unlicalthy localities; many of them, weary of their 
i.soiatcd position, bceomo a prey to the worst dangers of the 
capital, and sink into a jlcgradation from which they find 
it iiupossildc to emerge. It is no sinal! liapplncss for parents 
in tlie country to know, that when they now send up their 
daughters to town, they can, by bringing a proper certificate 
of respectabilit}', bo at once received into a safe as}'lum, and 
jirocuro comforts only to be found in a private family. It 
will he an additional sati.sfaction for such parents to hear 
that dressmakers and milliners send to jjiis institution for 
young people who want employment. 

Olio of tho great evils which young dressmakers have to 
endure is, tho lengtli of time they are eompollod to work; 
those out of doors go to their establishments at nine in tho 
nioruiiig and leave at nine in tho evening; for which they 
roocivo from seven to nine shillings a-woek, including their 
tea. But the indoor workers arc much worse off; they get 
no oxeroiso, and are usually expected to bo in tho -work¬ 
room from seven in the morning till ten o’clock at iiigiit, 
being searocly allowed tho rolaxatidin of talking; and in tho 
busy season it is often daylight before they retire to bed, too 
weary to gain oven the few hours’ sleep whicli is allowed 
them. _ . . 

We all know how difiicult it is to obtain a legislative 
cnaotment; but it is in tho power of tho ladies them¬ 
selves to effect much goofl for their poorer Sisters. It is SJS'- 
gested, os a means of carrying out tho present object, th4t 
tho noble Patronesses of this Institution should use their ittr 
fluonce to form a league amongst the ISdies of Engltofl; 
that tho members of this should hind thetnSelveS Stot to AiW* 
ploy any drossmakors but those who would that 

the workwomen in thei# establishment should Under no cir- 
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cumstanoes bo employed more than ten Aour« ovt of the 
twentyfouT. 

In cases of emergency, the head dreBsmakers should un¬ 
dertake to procure a relay obfiredi bands to accomplish any 
necessary extra work; whieh would not be difficult, as there 
are generally numbers of girls disengaged, who would be 
but too willing under such circumstances is be employed. 
For this end, application might be made to the “ Home,” or 
similar institutions; which might always be furnished,with 
accessible lists of young persons of efficiency ready to bo 
hired upon a press of business requiring prompt attention. 

Hininers and dressmakers would find it greatly to their 
adrantage to atd in furthering the objects of such an insti¬ 
tution, as by their more humane treatment of young needle¬ 
women they would command the greater amount of patron¬ 
age and consequent remuneration. 



Bxs-ncDaB. 


PBESilBVATIOir OF BEES. 


Tim winter is a season of trial to bees, even under the best 
of ciieurastances. Their numbers decrease, and their stores 
decrease, and many a fine stock perishes from causes that 
cannot be ascertained. Wlioro bees are kept, the greatest 
cisoumspection is necessary at this time of year, in order 
to tide them over safely to the spring; and {ho worst season 
is yet to come, February and early in March being the pe- 
. ri(^s most frequently fatal to them. 

The bee-keeper should now look over his stocks, and form 
oii estimate of the general state of things. Stocks which 
have been fed up to the present time must bo fed very as¬ 
siduously until the honey-season has fairly commenced; and 
many of those that have not yet been fed will be found so 
light ai to require it. When feeding has once been com¬ 
menced, it should not be disoontinued till the currant-trees 
^ are in bloom. 

Bee-food is the most important matter the apiarian has 
* 40 consider in winter; for where the stocks are numerous, 
feedhug is rather w expensive affair. The best food is honey, 
^ -Und the best feeder is a piece of clean comb. But honey is 
•' dear, and syrups of some kind or other usually take their 
place. If the apiary is provided with feeding-pn»s, and liquid 
food be preferred, that recommended by Mr. Taylor is uq- 
questip&ably^he best. To make it, use good soun^le and 
in t^e^ifbpoj^on of a pint of ale to overwound 
ofst|gw4 bhfl.for firsnxS^ums, and then add for ovfi'^ound 
of sugSr % ta^sf^gaiful of rum. .it. 

lli;piidfo^ are,1lk>wever, fast going out of use^or ex¬ 
perience hak satisfactorily proved the superiority ^f solid 
food, when properly prepared. Take loaf-sug^, and to every 
pound odd a gill of water and a tablespoonful of gopd vine- 
gas. Boil for about thirty minntegf or until a little of the 
boiling liquid dropped intowQpld water becomes instantly 
solid, .Then, pour out the j^eparatioq^ion a marble slab or 
disk, previously smeared with oil or butter; and as soon as 
it is sufficiently hard, out it into strips m a oonvenient size 
for insertion in the mouth of the hive. If the liquid do6s not 
quickly solidify, or if it diows the least tendimoy to oiys- 


tallise, return it to the pan and boil it up again. Tt should 
be quite solid, so as to bear handling, and be free from any 
tendency to candy, It is barley-sugar in a pure ibrm; and 
though you may purchase barley-sugar ready made, it is 
usuaUy flavoured with lemon, or some, other objectionable 
matter obnoxious to the bees. I made my first trial of this 
food last spring, and this -winter have used no other food. 
The saving of time and trouble is immense; fe'edhig-panB 
are quite unnecessary; there is no occasion for ^shifUng or 
altering the hive-cover; and robber-bees are never Ottraoted 
by it, 08 is always the case when honey or qugared niixtores 
are used. 

But many bee-keepers will adhere to old-established 
rules; and for the benefit of those who have experienced 
the difficulties and dangers to the stock arising from the 
use of liquid food, I will suggest a mode of feeding which I 
used to practise years ago, when barley-sugar had not been 
thought of. I used to procure a few rods of elder-wood, of 
about an inch in thickness. Those wm eut up into lengths 
of four or five inches; then split, and Ke pith removed, and 
each end stopped with a piece of corl^ut to fit, so os to 
form a shallow trough, that could bt^nsertqd in the en¬ 
trance, and filled every evening from a can with a very thin 
spout. For occasional feeding, as after hiving a %warm, or 
during sudden trials of weather in spring, such a simple 
feeder would often prove the saving of a stock. 

Sunshine is a frequent causo of injury to bees at this 
time of year; and the hives should be shaded by means of 
squares of wood fixed to posts sunk before the hives, suffi¬ 
ciently high to leave the causeway open to the south. The 
shades should incline a little towards the west; for in winter 
the afternoon sun is tho most powerful. Snow is another 
cause of death to bees. The glare of light, and tho bright 
weather that frequently follows snow, tempt the bees out, 
and many perish of cold: hence, as long ah.the snow lies, 
keep them prisoners, with only sufficient tooAiitfa admission 
of air; but as soon as tho snow disappears, let the bees have 
their liberty again. To imprison bees for any length of time 
is ruin to them. Sbiblsy Hibbebd. 


MINIATDBE FEBNEBIES. 

To the EdW/rs of the Xalknial MagatiM, 

I DESIRE to offer my mite towards the recreations of Home, 
having derived so much enjoyment from the perusal of your 
high-class Magazine. What I have to offer is, a new and 
pretty mode of cultivating small ferns. Lycopodiums, and, 
indeed, delicate and pretty plants of any kind, provided they 
are small in size. Wo use in our familjUs goodly quantity 
of Florence oil for salads, dressing fish, &c.; and is the flasks 
get empty, I remove the binding, cleanse them with potash, 
and then make of eacheflask a miniature fernery. A little 
soft peat is dropped into the bottom t>f the fla^, and the 
fern or other plant is then neatly planted in it by thrusting 
into the flask a slender stick with which to burj^ the roots 
in the soil. A cork is then fitted, and a string attached to 
the cork to suspond the flask; and a number of Stioh flasks 
have a very pretty effect in a student’s window. 

The great value of this plan is, that it enables any one, 
without the aid of expensive appliances, to cultivate some 
of tho rarest and most beautiful of our smaller native ferns 
and flowering plants—such as the Tunbridge flbry fom in 
i^, young state, the lovely spleen-worts, and the wall-rue, 
as well as the wood oxalis, LyeopodMm dentieidatumj and 
others; and lastly, it is Just the veiy perfection of a plan 
for raising ferns from seed. „ 

I have ventured to call your attention%Hihia plan of 
mine, feeling assured that if you approve of it you wffl 
gladly m^ such suggestions as may enable me to extend 
my own Gyrations, and induce many others to follow my 
example. H. H. Cowunr, BirmUtf/ham. 

[A pretty suggestion, on which we shall have something 
to say hereafter.—^Ens. N, if.] 
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MARIUS, AMONG THE RUINS OP CARTHAGE. 

Hv E. R. BAII.Y, K.A; 


“ Tisu. tho Senate, that you fmind Caius Marius sitting 
ttinong tho ruins o# Carthage I” Such is the text which has 
suggested to Mr. Raily the fine work whose outlines form 
tho subject of our engraving to-day. The mere choice of 
such a theme, to fii!3 .expression through the medium of a 
single sculptured figure,—^including, aaits terms seem almost 
necessarily tu do, many of tho conditions of picture,—is it- 
B<!lf an evidence of tho genius which alone could execute it. 
The power to will in such exceptional cases includes the 
pouter perform. Tho master-handling and consumntate 
execution have, from these seemingly inadequate uiateriala, 
brought out all the thought; and the story of Marius in Ids 
desolation is hero told, as it wore, in one grand epic phrase. 

There i.s one respect in which this work of Mr. Baily’s 
recommends itself pwticularly to our selection as an exam¬ 
ple of his art,—in the fact of its being a male figure, and of 
tlie heroic type. Steeped in the dreamier portion of Greek 
poetry, tho mind of this sculptor has, as a habit, wrought 
lirofercntially on female models ; and the mental tendency 
in that direction is sometimes visible in even the particular 
• type of male beauty which ho selects. Among the long scries 
ofpoetieal creations of various kinds that he has contributed 
to the native school of which he is the chief living orna¬ 
ment, he is therefore more familarly known by his works in 
the classes referred to than by a performance like the pre¬ 
sent,—while nowhere, jicrhaps, has ho delivered a more 
direct and empjiatic utterance of^is power than in this. We 
thus provide for our readers here at once an expression of his 
genius and of its variety. 

There are no statues in the world beside wliieh this 
figure might not stand. The action is studied, yet without 
alfectation ; and the modelling jnesents one ol’ tho.se feli¬ 
citous instances of complicated arrangement by which gi'cat 
variety is obtained out of tho linos of a single figure, and 
which are not unfrisiucnt with this souli)tor. In the ease j 
before us, the effect is that of a bold liandling to inatfili the 
hold thought. We know not why we shonld speak of this 
jiroiiuolion us having a Grecian character, save for its kin¬ 
dred excellence and its conformity with the Greek canons. 
Tliu sculptor is here throughout forgotten in his work:—to 
h(! which, is to he immortal in art. Form and action and 
attitude, accident and attrihuto and sontiment, are idealised 
into one us.senting whole, which utters well tho mural of 
the fallen Dictator. Thq work is dramatic, because the inei- ' 
dent is dramatic. As we liavo said^tlie treatment is Ijcroic, 
as the attitudinal cliaracter of the theme demanded; and it 
is, a condition of this treatment, that the figun; is entindy 
nude. But it is a curious evidence of the manner in which 
genius can dual with a poetic license like this, that at first 
sight it is scarcely noticed that the foniis arc naked; and 
when tliat fact does present itself, it is felt that all tho time 
it has been yielding its unconscious contribution tu the sun- 
timeiU of abdicated greatness and ruined fortunes. ‘I’lio 
physical nakedness symbolises, as it wore, the political dcs- 
titutiou. The moral of the situation and of the condition 
speaks powerfully from this work. There is even, as it were, 
a sonso of tlio desert about it.—Al^ those things are the 
ovidonoos of that fine thought in tho treatment of soulptnro 
■subjects which alone oaii unlock their inner nieauings and 
evolve their spiritualities. The hand that works thus, is 
working, we repeat, for immortality. 

Another reason why we have selected this particular 
performance of Mr. Baily*B as our specimen of his art, is, 
because it remains uncommissioned in bis studio; and we 
thus iiitroduoe our readers to a work with ^lioh they have 
not had such obvious opportunities of making acquaintance 
as have been afforded them iu reference to so many another 
masterpiece from the same hand. There are few things 
finer than this in the English sohool; and it cannot, wo 
imagine, be long ere it will find its way into marble. 


PICTURESQUE SINS. 

By WESTLAND MABBTON. 

v J" " 

Every moralist can show us thafcvice is universally wrong. 

I wish some one would arise tu show that it is univerHally 
ugly. As the world goes, there arc many sins—admitted 
to bo sins by their perpetrators—which, so far from being 
concealed, are worn with a certain ostentation. Tho reason 
is, that tliey ai’o supposed to he picturesque. As .some noble 
houses have been content to hint their royal descent by the 
blason of a bar sinister, there are men who will parade tlieir 
pot .sins, from a notion tliat they are related, however illc- 
gitimatoiy, to the more striking and heroic virtues. 

There is Harry Carter, for instance, called “ J’rincc Hal" 
by his boon companions. His house is open to them; tliey 
onipty his ctdlor, and hack out hi.s hunters. He has so much 
conscience Icl't, tliat ho has not yet plunged beyond his depth 
in extravagance. Ho can still touch tho bottom of solvency 
on tip-toe; but his fine estates are heavily mortgaged ; lii.s 
old English homo, neglected and stripped of its trees, looks 
at him with mingled warning and reproach. Even the 
avonuo is half cut down, and niiglit tell Hal, whenever he 
rides up to the house, that he is, in a double sense, on the 
road to ruin. Worst of all, I am not sure that Hal even 
enjoys the life for which ho pays so dearly. The wine in 
wliich ho dissolves Ids pcaid has not alw'ays the merit of 
being palatable; and there arc certain soda-water inomcnt.s 
liesides, in wliieh lie has twinges of downriglit rnnorse. 
Still, on the whole, he believes himself to ho a liberal, spi¬ 
rited fellow—a little reckless, he grants yon, but never¬ 
theless a thorough English blood. In other words, ho live,s 
in an attitude. Ho is sure that if you took his moral iior- 
trait as he stands, tho wholo effect — siiitc of soniu irregu¬ 
larity in the.features—would ho jneturesquo. (iould any 
one pro^'o to him tliat to trifle witli.the tru,st of rvcalth, 
to leave labour uneiicouraged, diligence unrewarded, 
igJIraiice uuinstructed, was not only immoral, but ugly, 
1 should still liavo hopes that Harry Carter might he rc- 
•laimud. 

Our youtig squire, although ho pffects iiidillerenoe^ to 
■women, is coinplacently aware of tho favour wliioli they 
hear to him. It is when Lady Nancy, Miss Ditchloy, and 
other Amazons, are in tho field that ho takes Ills most asto¬ 
nishing leaps. After the run, lie wheels round to the ladies 
with a confident laugh, not quite free from efl'roiitcry. lie 
is jovial, patronising, even careless. Yut if, in tho midst of 
ins loud mirth, tlio slight figure of Oracc Noel on lier pony 
should moot him in the^lano, a gravo dcforenco rvoi^d come 
suddenly over him, and ho would uncover to her as to a 
qviccn. 

Grace has not yet seen tlve-and-twonly suranicrs. "Slio 
lives in a little ivy-hid cottage, in a lane that skirts Air. 
Carter’s estate. Two years since, an annuity of two hun- 
(h’cd pounds—tho produce of a great aupj’s legacy—made 
the young lady indcpuiident. An ancient spinster—once 
housekeeper of the aunt aforesaid—now resides with Grace, 
ratlior as a friend than as a depondonU Kindness to tlio 
humble is one of Miss Noel'S eliaraeteristies. Ton will oficii 
find her on a sunny aftontoou at tho vlllago-school. .■^he 
will personally exainhio the little Browns, Pitrlmi-.s, and 
Sniitlis, as to their spelling and their samplers ; or qiie.stioii 
them on home affairs, and the interests of their parents. 
She will cheer up Dame Gossett lier.self,—(ho yictim of a 
malady which (without due regard to. her po.sition as an 
instructor) she is teaching tho now geiioration to jironounce 
" rhoumatiz." Docs Graco enter the small shop oi the 
village linen-draper, she never by any obanco reminds him 
of tho scantiness or old-tashionediicss of his stock; but paj's 
with a smile as bright as if site had never seen Regent 
Street. In general, she consents to encase her dainty feet 
in boots of country manufacture, and undergoes a martyr¬ 
dom, compared with which that of tlio pedestrian who Walked 
on unboiled peas was a trifle, rather than wound the village 
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Crispin by discarding liis clumsy goods for tboso of tlio 
capital. 

No wonder that Grace is in high favour with tho poor. 
They all feel the charm of her simple and kindly manner, 
and vote her unanimously a “ born and bred lady.” 

Grace has, however, loss attractive aspects for some 
people. When a governess in the family of Mr. Tibbetts, 
the retired oilman, she was duly taught to “know her place" 
by Mrs. Tibbetts. To dine with the children—to refrain 
from intruding into the drawing-room, or from mingling 
with tho wealthy guests—often to take her seat in the 
“ rumble,” and to boar the rough practical jokes of the elder 
Master Tibbetts—were a few of the trials to which the poor 
governess submitted in proud silenee; and she a Noel, who 
could trace her descent to one of the oldest baronial houses 
in England, and wlio had a titular interest—though by no 
moans a tcn-itorial one—in tho romantic ruin of Noel 
Priory! 

Grace did not forget this. Pride of family, and con¬ 
tempt of the merely wealthy, grew together in her breast, 
both feelings being nurtured by the hard.ships of her early 
days. She never forgot that she was born a lady, and did 
not perceive that her over-cousciousnoss of the fact was gra¬ 
dually sapping its chief moral charm. 

Por nothing has Miss Noel beun more applauded than 
for lio» felicity in repelling vulgar ostentation. Some de¬ 
cisive dowager, who wears her jewels as profusely, though 
less quietly, than the waxwork ladies at Madame Tussaud’s; 
some red-checked plethoric little man, who made a lucky 
hit during tho railway mania, and who utters truisms in an 
authoritative croak ; some hopeful heir of the aforesaid 
speculator, who makes up a “ book ” for tho Derby, and 
backs, in one sense of that w'ord, horses which ho could 
liardly venture to back in another,—one and all of these 
have at various times assailed Miss Noel with their con¬ 
descension, and retreated from her with amusing precipi¬ 
tancy. Never rude, seldom sarcastic, there is a sort of 
rebuke in her low clear voice, in her smile full of bivil 
attention but stopping short of interest, and, above all, in 
her look of perplexed interrogatory when patronage is spe¬ 
cially intended, that Relights the initiated. They can never 
admire enough the ease with which she puts down pompous 
old 0—, or arrests the assurance of dictatorial Mrs. F—. 
She is BO self-possessed—so much the lady ; her pride, in 
a word, is so picturesque! Would that Grace could see 
such pride in its nakedness —a sin, and an ugly one. 

For think, Grace, where it is leading you 1 Already it 
has taught you gross injustice to a large section of your 
fellow-creatures, taught you to confound a whole class with 
its worst examples, and to overlook the refinement and ge¬ 
nerosity which so often distinguish the architects of their 
own fortune; and, worse than this, taught you to attach 
undue value to manner and bearing, and to rate as nothing 
the warm and honest feelings, which may consist, not only 
with defects of breeding, but even with vulgar foibles. 

Are you yourself, Grace, so certainly free from that very 
vulgarity which you despise in others? Would it not bo a 
fair definition of vulgarity in its essence, to say that it is 
the sense of self predominating over the sense of one’s rela¬ 
tions to others ? A woman of your taste, of course, would 
never make herself a locomotive advertisement of hor jew¬ 
eller and her milliner,—never use her tongue as if it were 
a weapon, and bayonet society with dogmas; but, in the 
perpetual sense of what is becoming to yoic ,—of what befits 
the lady that you are,—in the suppressed but complacent 
contrast of yourself with others, is there nothing, Grace, of 
the same self-consciousness that lies at the root of all vul¬ 
garity ? Even your suavity to the humble, which had once 
its kource in spontaneous kindness, is already vitiated by 
this consciousness. There is more self than charity in 
your courtesies to tho poor, when rendered chiefly because 
a lady is never arrogant to her inferiors. What will time 
make of you, with all your delicate tact, if you go on re¬ 
ferring conduct, not to duties and sympathies, but to what 


sots off and indicates your position ? You will be a polished 
vulgarian, but a vulgarian no less because self-wrapped and 
heartless. And will not tho narrow, though refined nature, 
that turns ever on itself as a pivot work at last the traces 
of its petty circuit into your face, until one sees there within 
how mean a round a soul can prison itself? Compared with 
a Christian woman, who hopes the best of all, who can see 
worth beneath a coarse exterior, who aims to make oven 
the worst better, whoso freo kindness flows out of her like 
tho perfume of a flower or tho song of a bird,—compared 
with such a character, Grace, your own is not merely uu- 
amiable; it is ugly. 

There is another sort of picturesque sinner, not unknown 
in our day. We lately mot an example of this class, ia tho 
person of Mr. Leigh Ohalloner. Challoner is an amateur 
artist, poet, and musician; and his capacity in all those 
directions is current in a very select circle. It is myste¬ 
riously hinted that Challoner is a great genius, but that he 
scorns general opinion too much to write, paint, or compose 
for the public. lie scarcely deigns to abuse it, except by 
implication. If a genial humorist sends a laugh rippling 
over the face of society, if a poet rivets its attention by 
some simple earnest strain, Challoner smiles, observes that 
A. or B. was the very man to succeed—there was no dan¬ 
gerous depth or subtlety in either; and tells you that the 
painter understood tho public to a nicety who wrote “ this 
is a horse ” under his picture of the quadruped. Challoner 
receives we know not what admiration on tho strength of 
being superior to his kind, and cBpccially because he never 
helps it to his level. This quiet supremacy and di.sdain arc 
again supposed by some to be eminently picturesque. 0, 
Challoner, under any interpretation of your mind, it seems 
to us .an ugly one! If you have not the genius to which 
you pretend, you are simply an impostor. If, possessing it, 
you purposely shun tho homeliest phrase or form that may 
tpuch the heart of your brother with beauty or enlighten 
it with truth, you arc a misanthrope: j'ou may choose be¬ 
tween the hypocrite and the scorner. Good men will raise 
statues to neither. 

Many are the personages once held to bo picturesque 
who are now seen to be mere scarecrows: powdered gentle¬ 
men of fasbion, who founded their own reputations on those 
they had ruined; who could first insult the wife, and then 
“ pink” the resentful husband; highwaymen, who rode to 
Tyhurn-trec decorated with the favours of tho fair; duellists, 
w'ho were knaves in disguise, and compelled men to stake 
lives that had the sterling ring of manhood against their 
own brar.ott counterfeits; fools, whq affected Byron’s faults, 
without a touch of his genius, and disdained the world that 
they neither comprehended nor improved. Touching these, 
the delusions of society have long ago ceased, and they are 
now either abhorred or despised. Their successors will 
share tho same fate. May wo not learn from experience 
that whatever runs counter to moral worth is ugly, and 
that in reality there is no such thing as a picturesque sin ? 


THE EOMAIO BALLADS.-No.l. 

Uy PIIOFESSOR BbACKIE. 

The. Greek language^ as it now exists, is one of tho most 
extraordinary phenomena in the history of the human mind. 
Jews and gipsies are well known as capital specimens of 
the obstinate persistency of nationality in races, and of the 
resistance which they offer to the accumulation of tho me¬ 
thods of fusion which are constantly acting on a dispersed 
people shaken loose from a firm footing in any particular 
locality. Butthe continuity of national existence in tho 
case of the Greeks presents phenomena to which neither 
Jews nor gipsies afford a parallel. Tho gipsies no doubt 
carry about with them a peculiar spoken language brought 
from the cast, but it is a language of no historical signifi¬ 
cance or literary culture; while the Jews do indeed teach 
their children to mumble prayers and texts of Scripture 
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m their original national speech; but it is a process of in¬ 
doctrination altogether forced and artificial, and as far re¬ 
mote from the daily life and habits of any modem Hebrew 
sojourning in Germany or Poland, as the Horatian stanzas 
and Greek iambies manufactured by boys in a classical 
English school are from the quotidian instincts and habits 
of the great British beefeater. But the Greeks, with an 
unbroken continuity of the strongest national feeling, possess 
also a spoken and written language, which is in all substan¬ 
tial elements identical with the dialect hummed by the 
musical young Homer on the banks of the Melas at Smyrna 
nearly three thousand years ago, and rolled out with the 
awful weight of moral dignity and political sagacity over 
the fine-eared crowds of the Athenian forum by that famous 
Poriolcs, who, like a terrestrial .Tovo, “lightened and thun¬ 
dered, and confounded Greece,” more than four hundred 
years before the Christian ora. The Greek language is, in 
fact, the only European dialect that by its continued exist¬ 
ence bridges over the mighty gulf between the classical 
■and the modern times. Ijatiu has been transmuted into 
Spanish, Italian, French, and those wild uncultivated off¬ 
shoots of tho stout old Roman speech that still survive on 
the banks of the lower Danube, and in the country of the 
Orisons; but tho long life of tho Byzantine empire, pro¬ 
tracted with so many painful struggles and morbid convul¬ 
sions during the whole period of tho middle ages, saved the 
language of Plato and Chrysostom from having its rare ele¬ 
ments thrown into a crucible, for tho purpose of forming a 
new product. Greek, oven in that worst stage of corrup¬ 
tion which it exhibits in tho metrical romance called Ero- 
iocritus,* is in no sense a new building made of old mate¬ 
rials ; but rather an old building somewhat weather-beaten, 
with the polychromatic decorations in some places washed 
off, and with lichens hero and there eating into the solid 
stone, and defacing the boimty of the sculptured^ forms in tho 
frieze; recognisable, however, plaiidy as the very sacred 
temple in which anciently a hluc-cycd Minerva, or a dark- 
locked Jupiter Olympius, possessed their terrestrial taber¬ 
nacles. Tho whole solid framework and substimtial mate¬ 
rials of tho building are entire, ready to shine out in almost 
pristine brightness, when tho brush of a loving renovator 
and tho touch of a skilful restorer shall bo applied. 

Those who wish to" see in what a state of perfection the 
language of Ilomor and Pericles now exists, after tho most 
recent refurbishments, applied with such skill and zeal since | 
tho example was shown by the illustrious Corais at tho com- 
nicncement of tho present century, can bo referred to no 
better or more obvious source of information than the His¬ 
tory of the Greek Revolution by Trlcoupi, of wlrioh three 
volumes have already been published in this country; but 
ill this, and a few subsequent papers, it is our intention 
to leave out of view altogether tho Greek of living polite 
writers, and say a few words on the songs and ballads of 
the unlettered peasantry, which fonn such a valuable de¬ 
partment of tho essentially national and populai’ poetry of 
modem Europe. Wlien the Turks took Constantinople in 
1643, they found a corrupt people no doubt in tho metro¬ 
polis, and a government in every respect worthy of tho en¬ 
slavement to which it was subjected; but it is seldom that 
a people is so worthless os the government which represents 
it; and a nation is never truly conquered so long as the 
peasantry, and tho better portion of the lower and middle 
classes, cherish the national traditions, use the national lan¬ 
guage, and glory in tho national faith. So it was with the 
Greeks. Nothing but absolute butchery or systematic ex¬ 
patriation could have caused the Greeks to cease from the 
land which was hallowed to them by every thought and 
every feeling by which man lives, when ho is a single inch 
removed above the bruteq that perish. Turkey could never 
conquer Greece morally or intellectually, fallen as this 
country undoubtedly was from that high position which 

• ■Written In the sixteenth century by.yinoenxa Comaro, a Cretan ; 
of'Venetian extraoUon.—Bee Brande’a UUthMimgm ilier Oriecltetiland. 
Lelpsig, 1843, vol. 111. I 


enabled its wise men to come forward as the schoolmasters 
of protors and pontiffs in that all-embracing Rome to which 
they were made subject. The soul of Greek independence 
lived on for four centuries undqr the trampling hoofs of 
Mahometan despotism; and the spirit that once inspired 
tho lofty odes of Bindar, and the choral-hymns of-Slschylus, 
still made itself hoard in tho chanted liturgies of unlettered 
but faithful priests, and in the rudo songs of high-hearted 
freebooters, who maintained tho independence of their na¬ 
tive hills by disowning tho yoke of a law which could only 
be received on condition of national slavery and dogi-a- 
dation. 

Tho popular poetry of every people,—that is, the poetry 
which gives expression to tho thoughts and feelings of 
the many in language intclligiblo to tho many, without the 
aid of a special artistic culture,—will, in its charaotoristio 
outlines, as well as in its lights and shadows and whole 
tone, be a faithful reflection of tho public and social con¬ 
dition of the people to whom it belongs ; and herein lies its 
great value. As pieces of art many of the Romaic ballads 
are utterly worthless: were such things written now by 
any poet of the day, no person would lake them for worth 
more than the paper on which they are written ; but as 
“ voices of the people,”—to use a phrase made popular by 
Hordci-,—as mere breathings, if you will, of popular feeling, 
and occasional jots of popular fancy, they arc iiivSluable. 
In the simplest and least cumbrous form they give us tho 
very soul and atmosphere of the popular life. In this view, 
tho exploits and fortunes of their famous robber-chiefs, to 
which many of their ballads refer, possess no vulg-ar interest. 
A few of these we shall now translate in the measure of tho 
originals; which is, the common long iambic verse of fifteen 
syllables, with a regular cesura after the fourth foot, fol¬ 
lowing the accentuation of tho spoken language, as distin¬ 
guished from tho quantities of scioiitilie musical training,* 
and without tho modern accompaniment of rhyme. In “'The 
Death of Diacos,” tho brigand appears in his noblest cha¬ 
racter, dying tho death of a Leonidas, indeed, almost at tho 
very gates of Thermopylos; for the event described in this 
ballad took place on the banks of the river Sporcheius, at 
the outbreak of the Greek revolution in the month of Api’il 
1821. 

THE DEATH OE DIACOS. 

A CLOUD is blackening o’er the plaiu, a cloud os black os ravens 1 
Comes here Kalivas with his baud, comes hero Loventoiannos 1 
’Tis not Kalivas with his band, Tis not Leventoidmies ; 

But ’tis Oinntr Bridnos oomos, and with him eighteen thousand. 
This news when Uidcos hoard, 1 trow his soul was fierce within 
him; 

His voioe ho lifted high, and spoke to tho chief of his Palloari: 
“Como, gather all my host, and call my valiant Palicari; 

Deal powder freely to tho men, and give them lead by handfuls 1 
Come quickly, quietly! then with mo march on to Alamanna, 
Where ramparts strong and trenches are; and there wo will en¬ 
camp us.” 

They took their bright blades in their hands, their heavy gnus 
they shouldered; 

To Alamanna’s oomp they came, and stood within the trenches. 
" Look oheerly up, my sons,” ho cried, " look up and never fear 
them; 

Stand to your post like Greeks, and fight like valiant old 
HoUenes!” 

But fear came o’er them, and they fled dispersed all through tho 
forest 

But Didcos stood, and faced tho fire with eighteen PuIicMi. 
Three hours he stood, and fought with them, these eighteen 
Palicari; . ,. 

Fought till his weary rifle buret, and fell in jiioces near him; 
Then drew his sword and bravely inished there where tho thick¬ 
est fire was hailing, .. , n i t> c 

And cut down Turks in countless hnes, and seven TOoluk-PMhas, 
TiU sprang in twain his trusty blade close to tho hilt; ^d Diacos 
Poll on the ground, and came alivo into tho hands of foomen. 

• Nothing can bo more perverse than the modern practice of tho Ox¬ 
onians ill pronouncing Greek prose according to artificial laws founded 
on mnsicaf quantities i whereas, tho mere fact of tho modem Greeks hav¬ 
ing nroserved the accent, while they have lost the quantity of the an¬ 
cient words, proves that the former was a much more essential, and 
therefore more persistent, element ef classical speech than the latter. 
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Anci on the road Bridnos tlwis with private word bespoke him: 

a Turk wilt thou become, and change the faith thou 
holdost, 

Wilt worship in tho mosqno with me, and leave the church of 
OhriHtiiiiis ?'* ^ 

Then ausworod ho, and thus in wrath bespoke Omair Bridnos: 
Away with you and with your faith, yo ,dog8, t*) black per¬ 
dition ! 

Greok wa-s I born, and when I die, you'll find a Grook in Discos! 
But, if a thousand golden coins with Mahmud’s stamp upon thorn 
Will sato your greed, for six days wait, till comes the bravo 
Ulyasos 

With Athanasius Vaias hero, and they shall pay my ransom." 
Tboso words wlion Chalilboy did hotxr, ho wojjt, and criod with 
anger, 

A thousand purses T will give, a thousand and five hundred, 

'To him that strikes stout DhCcos <lown, that robber bold and 
lawloHN, 

W)u) wastes tho Turkish land with war, and saps our wide 
dominion!” 

Ho apoko, and straight stout Diilcos seized, and on tho stake 
impaled him. 

And placed him upright in the midst. But Biifcos laughed and 
scorned them. 

Flouted t})oir faith, and taunting culled thorn dogs and ^m- i 
beliovers. 

“When I upon tho slake shall die, 'tis but one Grook that’s 
perished I 

Ulysses Uv<‘«; and i>rospcrs well our captain, brave Nicetas. 

'J’hoy Btill shall waste your lands with war, and sap your wide 
dijfaiiniou.” 

It is interesting to compare with this record of popular 
tradition tho account of the last hours of this modern Leo¬ 
nidas given by the polished historian Triconpi, in the fonr- 
teenth chapter of his first volnunn \Vq translate only tlie 
concluding part of the narrative. 

After the battle, tho pashas took the road that loads to 
Zotounj, taking with them Diacos and his fostor-son,* wlio had 
boon takon cupLivo with him, and commanded the stout old 
chief hj walk boftjto them to grace their triuinjjhal procession. 
But fearing lest Im might run off and escape on the way, they 
soon afterwords set him on a mule, and hound him with chains. 
Tho night after they arrived at Zotouni, they causod him to be 
brongiii before thorn in presence of Cliali Bey, and began to in- 
torrogatt; him about tlio insurrection. Diacos replied at once, 
without foar, that tho whole Greek nation was sworn either l<i 
1)0 oxtorminatod or to achiovo its liberty. Wheroupon Mahomet 
]^aHha, admiring the boldness of tho man, said that ho was wil¬ 
ling to deliver him from his prosent ovil case, il ho wouhl serve 
him fuiUifully. To which Diacos replied, ‘ I will not serve you/ 
*Mako your choice,’said tho pasha; ‘servo mo, or I will kill 
j'ou.'t ‘ilollas,’ replied tho captive, ‘has many a Diacos.’ 
On tho followijig dny, tho 2tth April, tho order went forth that i 
he should ho impaled. The man who communicated to him the 
liarsh ordinance, put into his hands at the same time tho 2 Jain- 
f\il instrument by which ho was to dio, and told liim to carry it 
and follow him. But Diacos throw the stake on tho ground 
and turning to tho Albanians wdio surrounded him, exclaimed, 

‘ Is ihvro no one hero who will kill mo ? why do you allow these 
OrionLais (tou,' ‘Av«TeA./r*i:) to torture mo ? 1 am not a malefac¬ 
tor.’^ Wluni on his way to tho place of execution, ho stood, and 
cnstitig his eyes on tho ground, wluch was Bmiling with all tho 

grocii fr('slinoHs of tho Ki)ring Hoasou, ho ro 2 >Qntod tho couplot_ 

\t» ihi xetieo^Tou yx m 

Tufx T’xvili\9iiv r* K'kx'hix ■») 

Ai*rivod at his final destination, he bore manfblly the most pain¬ 
ful of deaths, being in torture for three houm/* 

In tho following buUiid, vcpruscutiiig a dialogue between 
Olynipus aTul Kisfiabos, Urn natural opposition between the 
mountain country as tho hoTiie of liberty, and the plains as 
tiic abode of slaves, is well brougljt out. In the translation 
■wo shall depart here from tho strictness of the original 
rlpythm, and adopt our common rhymed ballad verso of four¬ 
teen syllables. 

* Th« niocl*?m Greek word tat this is literally son of my 

soul —11 fniii iduii. 

t Hero the otifcitial presents another example of a frequent new ap- 
pIIhHtion of a classical word, .■) a-xtrirtf, literally I will darken you — 
quite Homeric., 

i' We, have retained the urlf^nal of these lines thstany of onr readers 
may have an opportunity of juditlnfi; in what way the vultfarest Greelt 
of the imediiratcd modern peasantry differs from the classlo old dialect 
of Horner and Plato, The translation is, 

“ Hehold the time when Charon firim to take my life hath chosen, 
liven now when green is every branch, ana grows eseh blsdo the 
tp-eonest," 


Olympus aud Kibsabos. 

Olympus high and Kissabos onoe hotly strove together, 

Of storms they talked and blustering days, of snow and rainy 
wonther. 

White snow from high Olympus came, dark rain from Kissabos, 
Then Kissabos turns round and speaks to liigh Olympus thus: 

“ Strive not with mo, Olympus high, thou lawless ronbors’ nest. 
With Kissabos among the hills of Thessaly king confessed, 
Wliose lofty grandeur from tho plain Larissa’s agas know,” 
Olympus then to Kissabos turns round and speakoth so *, 

“ Ha, Kissabos, inglorious hill, foul misbeliover’s nest! 

By ontol agas ruled at will, by Ttirkish foot oppressed ; ^ 

The old Olympus high am I by all tho worlti confessed. 

Fifty cloisters I can count, my peaks are sixty-two ; 

On every ridfro a eliurch, a well ’noath every peak I view. 

On mo the rolrbors dwell aocuro through all the wintry snow. 
And when tho spring with groon is bright a-roving forth they go. 
Free robliors in the mountains dwell; slaves litter in the plains ; 
On me witli kingly flapping wings tho golden eagle reigns, 

And sits upon a mist-crowned crag, and to tlie sun doth any : 

0 sun, thy morning boam is faint, but strong thy noontide ray. 
My claws thou niakest warm and strong, that I may flud my 
food. 

Whore lurks the partridge in the field, tho pigeon in the wood !* 

This little piece is of more value than many ]iages of 
high-toned historical rhetoric, to show liy what habits of 
tlionght and association it was that tho Greek Mepth, or froo- 
hootcr, became clothed to tho popular.imagination of his 
countrymen with many of tho finest poetical qualities of the 
hero and the patriot. WilHani of Dcloraine, Watt ofllardeii, 
and the other moss-troopers of Sir Walter Scott’s lay, were 
robbers unquestionably in many of their habits of life, if 
judged by the strict law of our peaceful and proper times; 
but they were stanch Scotchnien tvlSo, and patriots, belter 
than many who now hroathc. In the same way it is iin- 
qiiestionablo that the momitain-cave.s of Olympus, Pindus, 
and l’ariia,ssUB, which sheltered the, frcchootiiig clan under 
Turkish despotism, were the nurseries of Greek nationality, 
and the training schools of Greek independence. 

Ill our next I’ape.r we shall give a few more specimens 
of the genuine IClepthtic ballad, and then proceed to cull a 
wreath of more miscellaneous interest. 


Clje 

[The I'hlitors cf the Nationai, Maoazinr cannot return unavallahlc 
}*apevs, except in cases where It may seem desirahle to eommuulcatc 
with tho writers.] 

What, more poisoning, more eases of garotte and of wife¬ 
beating ? Yes, it is even so. Wc might he ashamed (only 
that it is out of fashion to feel ashamed) to own how our 
type of crime has changed, and become essentially one of 
cowardice. 'Phe terrors of Hounslow Heath are a tradition. 
Wc no longer omulato tho deeds of Turpin or Claude Duval. 
We pity tho foolhardinoss of Colonel Blood and Jack Shep¬ 
pard. Tho bull dog characteristic is wearing away. Wo 
do not affect that now. When we shoot a man, wo prefer 
doing it from behind a wall; if wo rob him, wo do not stop 
him on tho highway, pistol in hand, with tho old-fashionod 
ehoico, “ Your money or your lifebtit wo spring on him 
from hohind, and throttle him as well as wc can. It is a 
slight comfort that this detestable mode is still considered 
so un-Knglish that wo express it by a French name. But if 
the crimo takes root, we may as well invent a word for it. 
We hav 0 takon to infernal machines and strychnine. Cer¬ 
tainly tho terror of those who are not yet garotted or poisoned 
has risen to the height when it becomes deadly; and Sir 
George Grey, who represents, we suppose, tho feelings of 
the nias.sos, has been hanging right and left with much im¬ 
partiality. Wc dare not reckon up how many men have in 
the year of grace 1856 been put to tho worst use to which 
it is said a man can be put. Perhaps these very men have 
perished on tho scaffold mostly in order that tioket-of-leavo 
men should still enjoy their liberty and breathe the pleasant 
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air of thoir native country. The same difference is begin- coveries of learnect professors, and the laborious conclusions 
ning to be perceptible in warfare. Bull-dog courage is not of our deepest thinkers, are A B C to the mass. The Klou- 
loss valued, but it obtains perhaps a less reward than skill sinian mysteries are profaned, and the multitude run riot, 
and dexterity. Not only the valour to do, but the know- And precisely because minds grasp results which they have 
ledge how and when to do, is prized; so that as gunpowder never needed to fag out for tluimsclves, thay lack tho hu- 
first insured doath.at a distance, so now revolvers multiply raility and reverence which that discipline grants to the 
with terrible precision the number of deaths, and oeoriomise hard-working student. The Germans have aproverb: Doctor 
tho time spent in doing it. We have altered even in our Luther’t Schuhe find nklit alien Dorfprieatcrn gercchl, — 
minor vices. Wo no longer drink until wo aro mad ; wo “Not every parish-priest can wear- Dr. Luther’s shoes." “If 
only smoke until we aro stupid. We have raised our ex- at an altitude of 102 feet tho barometer stands at 29'71, 
aminations, and lowered our regulation height. Paul", Sad- what would be the pressure to the square inoh?” This was 
Icir, Eobson, Bedpath, Palmer, and Dove, aro specimens of a question actually- propounded by a sclf-educatod p<u-t 
our present raeo of criminals; and it is undeniable that youth to a certain professor of note. “ Do you think I carry 
cowardice and subtlety arc the characteristics of their of- my head stufl'ed with facts for your convenience ?” was the 
fences. reply. “ My boy, you need to learn how to learn.” It is u 

This isdho moral aspect of tho age. Now lot us regard pleasant thing to confess, on tho other side of the question, 
the physical aspect. In the eyes of some it will merely pre- that tho increase of brain-work, and of thoughlfulniiss gone- 
seiit a eoiiicideiicc; to the minds of others it will appear as rally, though it has tended (o deteriorate tho animal, 1ms 
tho root and reason of that condition. It is a patent fact to also produced a gi'catcr amount of moral courage among a 
tho most idle of observers, that the treatment of disease is es- larger number of people than in former times. Thus tho 
sentially different now to that wliieh w’as practised 150 years moral courage to desert a side, not because it is falling, but 
since, and is suited to the asthenic type which in these times because it is false, is not Wi-inting in these days. And those 
predominates. Fevers are principally of the htw typhoid who call Sir Eobert Peel and Newman apostates or traitors, 
order, acute inflammatory diseases have decreased ; while with many a sc(»re of others of the most subtle intellect and 
cholera and inffuenza have established fbemselves among purest moral character, must remember that they deserted 
us. Wine and brandy are preserihed in spite of what tee- for no reward, hut, .sure of opprobrium, of the upbraiding of 
totalers say ; and taken also, or refused under peril of death, their friends, and t he scoffing of their .adversaries. If this 
Insanity, essentially a disease of debility, has largely in- was not to obtain ease of conscience, what other dream did 
creased , and though our extended population, and the tic- they hope to realise ? 

curate classification of our panpcr-luuatics supply a reason But to return once more to our subject. Figures go to 
for a part of that increase, there is still a largo margin for prove that among a given juimhcr of persons a given num- 
whioh we are unable to account. Ask the next person you bor of crimes are annually committed. It ia..even tolerably 
meet if ho has no case near homo of palsy, apoplexy, par.a- certain tliat of those so many murders will ha pcrpotrqted 
ly.sis, epilepsy, and such diseases as det>eiid more or les.s on with pokers, sticks, and such things as come first to hand, 
tho brain. If ho answer truly, ho will confess to more than indicating sudden revenge; and so many by means of guns, 
one. The e,xeessive use of tobacco has been urged as a knives, poisoms, and the like, dimoting more deliheral.e ven- 
reason for this ; but perh.aps witli more plausibility than gcaiico. It is also found that cerlaiu conditions pressing iu- 
ti'uth. We could not, if wo would, stand the immense amount eidentally—.such n.s .siuaroity, want of eroploymont, epidemic 
of drinking which ovir forefathers did. That tiuiy could was disorders, political or religious excitemciit—will inei eusc 
owing to their exercising the body considerably moro than temporarily j)artieul.ar clas.ses of crime. 'I’o those who have 
the brain, and to their out-of-door life. Sedatives or nar- arrived at the conviction, that a certain extent of crime must 
eotics aro the natural and aijpropriato remedies for cerebral ahvay.s exist among a given miuiber of ]joople,_ and iiiqnii'C 
excitement. Smoking promotes dreamy thought, and soothes no further, it is sufficient to urge, that though unquestion- 
tlu! brain ; hence, probably, the secret of its extensive in- ably what we call evil m.ay never in tho iiresent life he 
erea.se. Fhilosuphers have suggested as one cause the state wholly extirpated, nor that which wo know as misery be 
of the atmosphere, and the greater cold .and daitip which banished entirely, it is well to rcraeinher that though 
have prevailed ever since tho Lishoii earthqiiake: but this “these offences must eome, woe unto those by whom they 
is but one of many. Our growing tendency to forsake the come !” Since certain ascertained conditions increase evil, 
fields and dwell in barge cities; the difficulty which thence change or ameliorate those conditions, and 5 'ou have tho 
arises of supplying pure .air and water to the poorer classes; amount though not the existence of evil to contend with, 
the unhealthy trades, and indoor life of our artis.aii8,—these Since there aro many in whom the principle of right and 
are tho real causes. In fifty years all this has had tiihe to wrong is naturally feeble, who require hope of immediate 
tell; and tho result is seen in our precocious children, our palpahlo reward to keep sober, to be clean, to act honestly, 
conceited and vicious youth, our stunted men, and in tho and fear of punishment to deter from violence and cruelty, 
shortened lives of our ablest and best men. No doubt oulti- and tho indulgence of powerful propensities—in a worf, 
vation is much more general, and intolloetually mneh higher, since there aro many in whom the cerebellum predominates 
than in tho last century. In the present day, to obtain the over the cerebrum, it is manifestly the duty of those lo 
chief honours in our universities demands, not only great whom wealth or talent or influence has been committed lo 
and s.teady industry, but a brain of certain size and power, uso them for this end. Lot the rich man give of his means, 
and some surplus of health. It is probable that in time our Let him who has moral strongth show the way. Let the man 
senior wranglers and double-firsts will not win their laurels who can work his brain, and the orator uso his best specob. 
without a sacrifice of youthful energy perilous in the ex- 'The work is not hard to find, or far to reach; it is near, to 
tremo to tho future man. Kirk White said that there ought each man close at hand : let him do it willi his might. 

to be a picture of Fame in the Univei-sity Senate House, ----—-— . :■ 

represented a$ eoneeali'ng a Death'adtead under a mask of T'l.nc, 

heauty. Byron, Swift, Cowper, Laman Blanchard, Kirk I’OLYGLOT READINGS IN IIiOVLl S. 

White, Canning, form a group of examples. Scott said of . 

himself, “Though tho plough neared the end of the furrow, Don’t lobe k Sheep pok a IlA’p’oRTir op Iaii.—Hus ap- 
ho was still urged on by the fixed habit of labour.” Leland pears to bo the true reading of the proverb, and to make 
perished in a like struggle; and but a few weeks since one of better sense than the more current one, ^ Don t spoil the 
our most industrious, learned, and Irindliest of spirits—Hugh ship for a ha’p’orth of tar.” So much might save a sheep 
Miller—has passed away. from tho scab; but it is hard to conceive how the spoiling 

Among tho less cultivated, the highest knowledge and or not of a ship could bo a question of a bit of tar more or 
science have been simplified aadTpopularised until tho dis- loss. W.K. Kbj.lv. 
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>■ : The LOST DIAMONtiB. 

C. OBOVE, ATOHOE of “ SOBAir SOrtST,” ETC. 


“Hup 1 Somebody must have done it, you know,” laid 
I Mrs. M., looking at Maria with a poouliar significance. 

I “Who?” said Maria, whilst the blood rushed to her 


- ' ^ ni., 

Mbs. Midd^mas could hot believe hw eyes, nor Maria 
either, when she discovered what was the matter. .They 
had both seen Basset place the diamonds 'in the box,, and 
seal it up only a few days before, Jt had'naverhoon opened 
sinoo. It was put into the jewebcase. the,same evening, 
and that was placed in a trup^ from -'which p was nciw fii st 
taken. The jewol-oaso h^ a Branlah look; and thg key i^as 
attached to her watch-chain, which wf^ at the- head of her 
bod by night, and round heir'pepk by day; andVet the dia¬ 
monds had disappeared. Somebody must have stolen thorn;. 
but when P Ccrtairfly not since their arrival in Kngland; 
for the trunk in which the jewel-case was packed had not 
been opened -till that morning; she was still without a 
maid; nnd tlie keys liad never been out of her own posses¬ 
sion. “The Custom-house,” suggested Maria; but Bunbury 
Iiimsolf ryent to, tlic Custom-house with the luggage, un¬ 
locked the trunks, and looked them again; and the jewel- 
case bad never been opened,—for Mrs. M. had gone straight 
to the hotel, and the key was hanging to her chain. “ They 
never took it out of the trunk, nor touched it,” said Bun¬ 
bury, on hearing of the calamity. “I was thinking what 
I should do for the key', if they wanted to open it.” j 

Of oourse, when this sort of inexplicable tiling happens, 
people can do nothing but wonder and talk and recapitii- 
lato all the circumstanoes; and when they have como to 
the end, begin over again. 

“You know, we stood talking to Basset whilst ho put 
the diamonds in tho silver-paper. I remember how neat 
and flat he folded it, turned up the two ends, and sealed 
them with a bit of groen wax ; iny eyes were never off him 
for a moment.” 

“Nor mine either,” said Maria. 

“ Then ho folded tho box in paper, and sealed that also, 
and then handed it to me. Wo can’t bo deceived in that: 
he certainly put them in. If I never seo the diamonds 
again, I can't accuse him.' I remember,” she continued, 
after a pause, “ that when I got homo, I laid the bag on my 
bed; it bad never been out of this hand till then since I left 
Basset’s shop; and there it lay till 1 was going to Laurc’s. 
Now, nobody could get into that bedroom without going 
through tho salon, which wo never left for a moment the 
whole afternoon.” 

“No,” said Maria, “except when we were in tho bed¬ 
room. It is impos.sible that any living thing but a mouse 
could have got at the bag without our seeing it.” 

“Then, I remember, when I had got my bonnet and cloak 
on, to go to Laure’s, 1 took up the bag, for ray purse was in 
it; and that as I was going through the salon, I remembered 
the diamonds; and I said it was no use walking through 
Paris with diamonds about me, and I took out tho packet, 
and laid it on the table.” 

“ And Tapp said ho would stay and take care of them,” 
said Maria. 

“ Very true; so he did,” rejoined Mrs. Middlomas; but 
the tone of her voice was changed; she spoke slowly, as 
people do ^ho are arriving at a conviction. 

“ And he never stiiTed out of the room, I am certain,” 
pursued Maria. “Indeed, I recollect he said ho had not 
when we returned. He said, ‘Here I am, like a faithful 
watcli-dog ; I have never left my charge.’ ” 

“ He did ; and he was the only person who ever saw the 
box, or who knev,: what was in it,” said Mrs. M. significantly. 

“ it had not been Basset himself,’^ began Maria, after 
a pause. 

“ It’s nonsense to talk about Bassot, Maria,” said Mrs. 
M. impatiently; “ wc know very well he has nothing to do 
with it.” 

“ Well, but who bos? It's impossible to fix upon any. 
body.” . : 


face; for she was struck with Mrs. M.’s expression. 

' “It niust bo somebtyiy, you know, who hod access to 
the box. Now, whilst it was in my bag, you must admit, 
noboJy could get at it,«Hnless they were magicians, and 
could make themselves invisible.” 

“ Wen, I know they could not,” replied Maria; "I don’t 
knew what ybjj^.aro driving at.” 

■ ■'‘And Cortamly nobody oould have got at it whilst it 
was in the dressing-ctlsc, and tho dressing-case in that 
trunk; you'll admit that, I suppose.” 

“ Of dRurse I admit it,” said Maria, drawing up her head 
and looking steadily at Mrs. M. “ And what then ?” 

“ Only that the diamonds are gone, that’s alh" 

“I see what you mean,” said Maria, bursting into tears; 
“ I could not have believed such a thing.” 

" Nor I either,” rejoined Mrs. M. coolly, 

“ I mean, that I could not have believed you would be 
so cruel, so insulting, so unjust!” sobbed Maria. 

“ You may say it’s cruel, insulting, and unjust, Maria; 
but do mo tho favoiir to tell mo, who ever had a moment’s 
opportunity to take the diamonds, or who could have any 
motive for stealiug the contents of that little insignificant¬ 
looking box in preference to all my joiwls and valuable 
things, which they might quite as easily have taken ? He 
did not know they were for you, nor you either; because, 
till I got your papa’s letter about them, I would not mention 
it, for fear bo might say I was not to give them to you.” 

“I have always known you hated him, and wished to 
separate us,” sobbed Maria. 

“I own I never approved of the match,” said Mrs. M. 
“You could not expect I should—a penniless fellow, of no 
family, and nothing in the world to rooominend him. You 
know the distress it has occasioned your father; and now 
that this has happened—” 

“Now that wliat has happened?” said Maria fiercely. 

“ You may he as indignant as you please, Maria; but 
you cannot alter facts. You know, as well as I do, that 
nobody else could have taken the diamonds.” 

Maria’s faith was strong; she could not for a moment 
believe it; and yet what Mrs. M. said was unanswerable. 
Nobody could have had access to them but Tapp; he alono 
knew any thing of them at all; he alono knew where they 
were; and alone ho was left in the room, with tho box lying 
on tho table, for three-quarters of an hour; ho had plenty of 
time to open the paper it was enveloped in, and to seal it up 
again. There were wax and matches in the room. 

Overcome with grief, indignation, and perplexity, Maria 
retired to her room ; and after indulging herself with what 
ladies call a good cry, sho sat down to write to Tapp, who 
had left London for Portsmouth, where his brother, a lieu¬ 
tenant in the navy, was then residing. She told him of the 
loss of the diamonds, and of their great perplexity as to 
what bad become of them; hut she could not bring herself 
to hint Mrs. M.’s suspicions. She begged him to write by 
return of post, which ho did, saying he was very sorry, and 
that it was very strange, &c. &o.; but on the whole treat¬ 
ing the matter very lightly, as Mrs. M. indignantly said; 
which apparent indifferonoc, Maria held, went to prove his 
innocence; while her mamma, of oourse, held a directly 
opposite opinion. 

“ It’s his interest to make light of it,” said Mrs. M. 

“ He doesn’t see what ho has to do with it,” said Maria. 
“ Besides, he doesn’t sot any value on such things.” 

“ He sets some value on money, I suppose ; and 1 pre¬ 
sume he’s aware that diamonds are very saleable articles. 
Thore are plenty of Jews at Portsmouth. I thought he was 
in a great hurry to get away. Besides, it’s such a con- 
venient place for sending them out of the country: I dare 
say they are across the Channel by this time.” 

Great as was Maria's indignation and faith, she hod 
fiothing to answer. There ■wsus no denying that appear- 





anccs wore very much against Tapp, and that, in short, 
nobody else could have taken them; yet she could not be¬ 
lieve that ho had; and all sho could do was to say so. 

" Well,” said Mrs. M., “ the loss of the diamonds is very 
serious; but there is a much more serious consideration 
involved in the business than that. Of course you will not 
marry a man that lies under such a stigma.” 

“ I shall certainly not give up my engagement,” said 
Maria. 

“ I think you had better consider a little,” replied Mrs. 
M. " Of course, neither I nor your father can ever give our 
consent to, or in any way countenance, the connection. Your 
aunt, I am quite sure, when she hears what has happened, 
—and I shall write to her immediately,—will withdraw her 
consent; so, setting aside all other considerations, I should 
like to know what you are to live on ?” 

“Wo shall find the moans to live, I dare say,” said 
Maria. 

" Well, certainly you may, I forgot that: if Captain 
Tapp is a dexterous hand at tliis sort of thing, ho will find 
the means to live for a time ; hut that is hut a precarious 
mode of subsistence, you know, and it’s apt to end in a visit 
to the colonies." 

Maria’s iterations, that sho did not believe in his guilt, 
of course, were of no avail, in face of the ainanswerablo 
proofs Mrs. M. could allege. Miss Damley, horror-struck, 
withdrew her consent from the match ; and Colonel M. was 
written to on the subject. The poor girl could do nothing 
but weep; she could not bear to tell Tapp of the conviction 
that prevailed, which ho did not soom to suspect, or passed 
over in silence ; whilst Mrs. M. was unwilling to take any 
legal steps, for fear of making public an afiair that would 
connect Miss Middlemas’s name with such a low-born con¬ 
temptible scoundrel as Tapp. 

“ I wonder if I could convince you of this man’s guilt,” 
said Mrs. Middlomas, oiler soma, reflection, ** wEethcr you 
would be willing to give him up?” 


" Certainly,” said Maria ; “ I wouldn’t marry a thief; 
but it is becau.se—” 

“ Well, never mind arguing the point now. But I ap> 
determined to go back to Piu'is; and put the affair into the 
hands of the police; for indubitably it was there, the dia< 
monds were stolen : but, befor(p I speak to the police, we’ll 
go to Alexis, and hear what ho says about it. Ho was cer¬ 
tainly the means of finding Madame de '1'—’s bracelet; 
ho described the woman that had taken it, and told when 
and where it was stolen.” 

“ With all my heart,” said Mai'ia, who, having witnessed 
soverivl successful experiments, had a thorough belief in 
clairvoyance; and if he says that Tapp took them. I’ll be¬ 
lieve him; but I am certain ho will not.” 

The next day they started for Paris, leaving their luggage 
at the hotel, and mentioning their design to nobody what¬ 
ever. If any body inquired for them, the waiter had orders 
to say that they had gone out of town for a few days. 

On their arrival, they drove to the hotel they had for¬ 
merly inhabited, but made no allusion whatever to the loss 
they had sustained; and the following morning they were 
the earliest visitors Alexis received. Being put to sleep, 
and his attention directed to Mrs. Middlemas, he said, “ I 
see you have lost something; it’s something of value; its 
something bright—how it shines! Ah, they arc jewels 
you have been robbed !” . , t. 

“ Wonderful!” said Mrs. Middlemas, whilst Maria s heart 

beat with anxiety. . , ,, nr 

“ And can you seo the thief?” inquired Mrs. M. 

“ You lost them here in Paris. I seo the room; it s a 
large room, and there’s a door open to another room; there 
arc a great many things on the table, and the jewels are 
there too, in a little box. Ho should not open the box.” 

“ Who ?” said Mrs. Middlemas. 

“The thief. He has taken the jewels, and put.them in 

his waistcoat-pooket.” 

“Can you describe him?” said the mesmeriser. 
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h«t tklA) ka kM tiM hair ; I think | 
ho ill A lew^j'isl, ke’s k BoWiet.*’ 

litJli. Middiomas nodded her head, as ihuch at to say, “11 
kheW U j” whilst Maria sat pale and tretnbling, overcome 
with IJMef attd astonishment. 

“ Alid eah you Bee where the jewels are now?” inquired 
Mrs.M. 

AlbxiB said Jres, that he could see they- were in a box 
with a groat deal of other jewellery, and that box was in 
Biiother large bnxj but he did not succeed in conveying an 
idea of where those boxes Were to lie found. HowiTver, the 
iufohttation, ns fur as it went, was dc<!iBive. Alexis oOuld 
never haVe seen or lieard of l^p)) in his life; it was utterly 
impossible he could have leamt their loss, as tllby had men¬ 
tioned it to no one in Paris, and only to their own family 
in England. The evidence apiicarod to Mrs. Middlenias 
irresistible; a!id even Maria felt that she could not reject 
it. The next day they hod .an interview with, the ohief 
inspector of the nrTondksement, and told him the story. lie 
expressed a stitnig conviction that ce Montnevr Was the 
thief. Naturally; for who else could it be? And Wjien he 
heard he was no longer in Paris, obsera’ed that it wdi much 
to bo regretted, as his abschbc greatly diminished their 
chance of recovering the jewels. However, he promised 
that every diligence should he Used, and immediate in¬ 
quiries made amoiigst the receivers and others, in base he 
had diBphsed of them before he left Prance. He proposed 
also that the police in IjOhdon ahd Portsmouth should be 
put ih possession of the circumstaliete. 

“What ceUld you do more if he were here?” said Mrs. 
M. i *' for i don’t wish any puhlfoity giveti to this aP’air, for 
particular reasons, tlwu^ I shoiim be Vefy glad to proVe 
his guilt, and also to get back the diitnonds?’ 

“Wo should have liiiri under surveiltahee; W# Skuitld 
know all his goings and comings, all his as.sociations and 
resorts,” .said llie oflicial; “wo should .a.scortain what money 
ho had, or had .spent.” 

Tlio revelations of Alexis, and the conviction of tho 
shrewd inspector, produced thoir natural eOiH-t on Maria. 
Uuwiiling .as she was to do so, there was no alternative but 
to believe her lover had taken the diamonds. But now a 
now idea occurred to her: he li.ad doubtless done it as a 
jiTst, to frighten and perplex tlicm. Ho avas certainly not 
habitually a joker, practical or otherwise; hut he might 
have taken a fancy to exhibit himself in tiiat character for 
once; so she resolved to write to him, assuming that view 
of tlio case, saying that they had discovered his jest through 
the rcvolatiouB of ,\lexis, blaming him for carrying it so far, 
and requesting him to write by return of post if lie liad them, 
of wliich fact she felt no doubt. I’lius, she thought, if he 
has taken them in jest, ho will exonerate himself; and even 
if it was not in jest, tliis will give him an opiiortunity of 
returning tliein. By the same post, unknown to tlic ladies, 
tho French inspector notified the eircumstanco to tlic cliicf 
of tho London police, who lost no time in convoying the 
information to tlio inspector at Portsmouth. 

On the tliird day after these letters liad been despatched, 
Tapp entered the talon, where Mrs. M. and Maria were 
sitting at breakfast, iii a state of extreme fluster and agita¬ 
tion. He said he had started immediately on receipt of tho 
letter, and protested violently against the supposition that 
he had the diamonds. His protestations, however, produced 
lio effect on Mrs. Middlemas; the diamonds had been taken, 
and it was morally impossible that any body else eotdd have 
taken them. The circumstantial evidence was as strong as 
circumstantial evidence could be; even tho police said tlicro 
could be no doubt as to the fact. “ If you cliooso to return 
them,” she said, “ we shall consider the affair as a jest, and 
you ^lall hear no more about it; if you do not, you must 
take the consequences.” Tapp maintained his innocence; 
.appealed to the evidence of his former life, of which, how¬ 
ever, they know very little; and urged the cruelty of hraiid- 
ing liim with such a crime, when they had no evidence that 
ho had committed it. Mrs. M. answered that maajr a man 


IhM kfetett kilA|B4 tibbtt Isitt) fcks ksfewns Vsty ^PP 

covered his face WUk his hands and Attd MiHk kept 
Win company. 

“ Perhaps you had debts,” said MrS. M., “and ynii WkWed 
to discharge them before your marriage.” Me declatfed be 
had no dbbts. “ PerhajA not »oW; yflii Hiay hate sold the 
diamonds, and paid theWi Wft Wi'-P cOhfeSS it, to rellSt’b our 
minds from anxiety, and t ptotWie that fan forthrif Steps 
shall be taken in the husitieSB.” 

Hut het entreaties and Marla's team availed nothing; ho 
swore that he had not taken them at all, neither in jest nor 
In earnest; hot fever eVcii touched the packet, IVWch ho 
admitted MtS. M. had left on the table when *8116 went to 
Laure’s. 'This scene lasted some hours; and at thfe end of 
it he Went awav; saying he should go and give hhnSelf up 
to the ^Uce. But the police dbcUned taking him Into cus- 
ttidy. They left him rree, which answered their purpose 
better, fiat hfe BCpn became aware that every stop he took 
Wa* watched; and it appeared to him that every body was 
in the conspiracy against him. Mb thought the people at 
the hotel where lie lod^d looked suspifeicusly Ott film; ami 
the gnr^n at the Cafo Aliglais, where lie dined, had Ws e^ e 
upon him. If he passed a ter^nf-de-ndlt 111 the street, the 
man turned his bead tC loWt after him. If he went into a 
shop to make a purchase, he saw the pebjtle took him for ii 
thief, and followed bis lUbVelUcuts with BilS|>'cioh. M^crovi r 
he went, whatever he did, he felt he wa* hcVtr aiono. He 
had no motive for staying in Paris; he wished to leturn lo 
his brother at Portsmouth, whom he had so hastily quitted ; 
hut he was doubtful whether he shsutd hte pellnitted to 
depart. However, driven to desjlfetatioii, he at length rc^- 
Bolved to try, and he found iio OMtAcle plSCfed th hiS way; 
but When he went to tiahtte’S fof hlS moiiejf; ikfe clerk tli.at 
took his pajrcr looked up Sharply DyBr hiS spectacles When 
he read the manic; ami when he took his tickets at the 
railway, he oUsorved a man standing beside him, who fid- 
lowed him to the carri.age, .and never lost .sight of him till 
the train started. Ho took his ticket to London, where ho 
•saw a ])oliccman whispering to tho cabman wlio drove him 
to his hotel; and he had not been at Portsmouth half-aii- 
hour before he observed another talking to the cook through 
the aroa-r.aii.s. 

Ill tho nieanwliilc Mr.s. MiddlomaS and her daughter 
returned to Loudon, where, alas! there was no necessity to 
purchase a trousseau now; and after a short stay there, they 
proceeded to Yorkshire, where they intended remaining 
some time with their relation before they left England. 
Mrs. Middlemas was going to rejoin her hnshand; and 
Maria, wretched ami ashamed, had consented to go with 
her. “ 1 don’t believe in his guilt,” she said; “1 never will; 
hut I know I can’t marry a man lying under such a stigma; 
and therefore it’s bettor 1 should go with you.” 

When the time approached for their departure, Maria, 
who had broken off all communication with her lover, could 
not resist the temptation to write him a farewell letter, 
saying that appearances were unfortunately so much against 
him that she could not act in opposition to tho opinions of 
her family; and that therefore, as their engagement was 
terminated, she was going to India with Mrs. M.; that she 
lioped ho might form another that would bo conducive to 
his happiness; and that it might be a satisfaction to him to 
know that, in spite of the strong circumstantial evidence 
adduced, she could not bring herself to believe in his guilt. 

This letter she addressed to the care of his brother, at 
Portsmouth, and she looked anxiously for an answer; but 
none arrived; and-as she had informed him of the period 
they had fixed for the termination of their visit, she con¬ 
cluded he had either not received her letter, or that ho was 
too much hurt and too indignant to write. This gave her 
a great deal of pain; for she had a longing desire to hoar 
from him once more before she Set out on her long journey, 
which was to bo on the ensuing day; and as she sat in the 
bed-chamber ocenpied by herself, and Mrs. Middlemas, sur¬ 
rounded by tranks and boxes, and all ths litter of a great 
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)jaekmg:-tip, sliB thougUt iiiAXy of her disappointed expecta¬ 
tions and blighted hopes. Her habits and her tastes wholly 
unfitted her for that life in India which Mrs. M. described 
as so ap-oeable. She was leaving the friends of her youth 
for strangers; for even her father she had been very little 
with; and she fblt that, though she should be living in his 
family, she should never feel herself of it. Then she thought 
of her lover. She was confident ho was not habitually dis¬ 
honest; and if ho had taken the diamonds, it must have 
been Under .somo extraordinary pressure of circumstances,— 
the relief of his brother, perhaps, who she knew was very 
much embarrassed by a narrow income and largo family— 
two things which are dreadfully apt to go together. But 
no, ho had not taken them; nothing but his own confession 
should ever convince her of his guilt; and if ho was inno¬ 
cent, how cruel, 0, how'cruel it was 1 with that warm .and 
affoctionato heart, that simple unsophisticated nature, that 
ally and su.sceptiblc temperament. >She knew ho was not 
hanrlsome, though in her eyes it was a good honest couu- 
ten.iiice. She knew be was not polished up to the m.ark of 
a fine gentleman; but his manners partook of his character; 
he was too good-n.-vtured to be ill-bred. And he was so alone 
ill tlio world; for what acquaintance ho had were in the 
village where Miss Dariiley lived, and where he would tio 
more appear. He had no relations but the poor brother .at 
Portsmouth; and she hci self had been his hope and his 
mainstay for five years, during which they had kept their 
eiigagemcTit secret, knowing itwouTO he disapproved. “And 
how he relied on me!” And she wept and sobbed till her 
aunt's little dog ,Spot, who was lying under the bed, crawled 
out, and, vising on his hind legs and placing his fore-feet on 
her lap, looked up with his large brown eyes, expressing 
wonder and commiseration, into her face. 

“ All, Spot,” she said, with that melting of the hc.art 
that makes us greet with welcome the Inmiblest sympathy; 
“ah, Spot, he was ahvaj'S hind to you, ami j'oii loved him! 
What nice walks we had together, ,‘Jpot,—hadn’t wc ?— 
tliroiigli the green lanes and over the broad fields, when j’oii 
used to scamper away after the haves and rabbits that you 
iievm’ cauglit! Ah, .Spot, there’ll be no more siicli walks for 
us!” liut Spot seemed to take a movo hopeful view of tiio 
ease ; bo wagged his t.ail clieerfiilly, and .seemed to be of 
Oripii’s opinion, that we should never s.ay die. Ilelioved by 
her to.ars, Maria dried her ej'cs, and set to work once more 
at her p.arking, while Spot crawled back under the bed. 

We are all more or lo.ss disposed to niehancboly on the 
eve of a long journey. Parting with people or pi,aces that 
wo may never sec again, even when wo don’t cave much 
.about them, arouses recollections and reflections that soften 
and sadden the heart; and this mood of mind is not dimin¬ 
ished by the air of discomfort that usually pervades the 
house on these occasions, and the irregularity that deranges 
the e.stablishmcnt. Even dogs are sensible to this influence, 
and generally fall into low spirits when they observe symp¬ 
toms of a great move. 

“By the by, where's Spot?” said Miss Dnrnley, as they 
sat in silenco over the fire after dinner; for she had been 
thinking what an unfortunate thing this broken engage¬ 
ment was for hor. If Maria had married Tappj the young 
couple were to have lived with her; in fact, in counte¬ 
nancing the connection, she was not quite fi-ee from selfish 
motives. She loved her niece, and they perfectly suited 
each other. She know it was not such a match as the colonel 
expected for his daughter; but she firmly believed Maria 
and her lover were calculated to make each other happy ; 
and their pecuniary inleiosts slje was herself able to provide 
for. “ Bow,” thought she, “ I shall pass my latter days in 
solitude, with nobody but poor Spot for my companion.” 
But this put hor in mind of the dog, and she roniembcred 
that he had had no dinner. “ Poor fbllow I” she said, “ he 
tiover could bear packing; the sight of trunks and litter 
always takes away his appetite.” 

“ I think he’s under our bed,” said Maria; “ I’ll go and 1 
telch him.” 


“You had better take a oandlo; you’ll fall over the 
boxes," said Mrs. Middlcmas. 

“No,” said Maria, “I’ll only go to the door and call him.” 

“ Spot, Spot I” said she ; and immediately she heard the 
dog crawl from under the hod. “ Poor fellow 1” she added, 
patting him as he came to her feet; “ come with me, and 
I’ll give you some dinner,—it’s the last dinner 1 shall ever 
give you, I dare sayand wagging his tail, Spot followed 
her down-stairs and into the dining-room, wliete he wa.a 
very civilly received, and his dinner presented to him. 

After he had oaten it, and refreshed himself with a littlo 
water from his basin, which stood under the sideboard, ho 
drew towards tho lire, by which they were sitting, and hav- 
ii;g turned round four or firo times, cui'led liimsclf up on 
the hearth-rug, and lay down. 

“What’s that shining on Spot's car?” said Miss Darnley, 
.as tho firelight gleamed on the dog’s head. “Come here, 
Spot; lot me see what it is you’ve got there. I declare it’s 
a bit of glass entangled in Spot’s curls;” and sho picked out 
the bit of glass. “ And here's another bit. Has there been 
a glMs broken in your room ?” 

“'No,” said Mrs. kliddlemas ; “ not that I know of?” 

“ Here’s some more of it slicking in his frill,” said Miss 
Daimley, feeling aboiit the dog’s throat. “ Do ring tho bell, 
Maria ; let ns have candles; he may lick himself, and swal¬ 
low some of it.” 

So the candles were brought, and the little hits of glass 
picked out and laid on the table. 

“How they shine 1” said the ladies, taking them up and 
ex.amiiiiug them. 

“Is it gl.ass?” said Miss Darnley; “I don’t think it’s 
glass: they appear to be crystals. Look, when they are all 
together;” and .she put them in a cluster. “Why, they 
might be taken for diamonds 1” 

“I don’t know what it is,” said Mrs. Middlcmas; “I 
think it must be glass.” 

“It’s out of your room; for Spot’s been there all day. 
Hun U)), Maria, and sec if there is any more of it.” 

Maria, who had at first not paid much attention to what 
was going on, at the word diamonds had approached the 
table, an<l taken one of these shining atoms in her hand. 
She rolled it between her finger and thumb, and satisfied 
herself that it was not glass: it wa.s perfectly smooth and 
polished; if it had been broken glass, tho edges must have 
been rough. Then she looked at them clustered together; 
and bIk; observed, when the light fell on them, that they 
reflected v.irious hues. There wore six or seven of these 
Bhining atoms found entangled in the dog’s hair. What 
could they bo ? Sho took up the candle, and walked slowly 
u])-st,airs, with a sort of vague feeling of, not hope, hut 
wonder and curiosity; for she believed in her heart that 
they were actually diamonds; and if they were, they could 
scarcely bo any otluir diamonds than the lost ones, for they 
had no others unset. But then it was impossible; where 
could they have been all this time ? Somebody must liavo 
taken them out of the box id the first instance; and that 
person could, it was proved, have been nobody but Titjip. 
Suddenly a dreadful thought struck hor. He had takeii 
them, and this was the means ho had adopted to get rid of 
them, and escape further detection and trouble. He had, 
in some way, got them convoyed into the house, and pro¬ 
bably into their bed-chamber. Ho had several acquaintance 
in the neighbourhood, and hod probably induced one of ftiom 
to undertake this enterprise for him; or lio nngiit have 
bribed ono of tho servants to do it. Her lieai t turned sick 
at tho thought of this confirmation of her lovei s guilt. 
With a palo cheek and trembling Iiand she opened the door 
of tho bed-chamber; and stretching out her aim with the 
candle, so that the light should be diffused, she looked 
around the room, but no shining objects presented them¬ 
selves. 'I’licu she examined the carpet; nothing of tho 
sort. Lastly, she lifted the valance of the bed. Ah, hero 
indeed was the nest froni which Spot had purloined those 
bright feathers! . There was a cluster of them, together 
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with bits of tom paper and uiiconsidcred rubbish, that in 
the course of a week’s packing, during which the housemaid 
had been forbidden to touch any thing, had got kicked under 
the bod. With a fooling of intense grief at this overwhelm¬ 
ing proof of Tapp’s unworthincss, Marla summoned Mrs. 
Middlcmas and her aunt up-stairs. “ Look under the bed,” 
she said, holding up the valance, and throwing the light of 
the candle on the stones. 

“ Good heavens 1” said Mrs. Middlem.as; “ it’s certainly 
the diamondsand she stretched out her hand to draw 
them out. “ How in the world could they come there ?” 

“ There!” oxclainiod Mis.s Larnloy; “and how you have 
accused that poor follow, Tapp, of stealing them, and you 
had them yourself all the while.” 

“ But it is impossible,” said Mrs. M.; “ every thing has 
been packed and unpacked and packed again ; besides, how 
could they get out of the box ? 'There must be more: look, 
Maria, tho largest of them is not here. Pull out all that 
litter ; it’s the most incomprehensible thing!” 

Maria said nothing; sho would not be the first to sug¬ 
gest how they got there; it would probably be discovered 
soon enough. “ Here’s the box,” she said; “ Bassot’s^ox.” 

“I remember, I threw it on the floor yesterday when I 
was packing the jewel-case,” said Mrs. M., as Maria handed 
out the lower half of the box, and then tho cover. 

“And Spot’s been gnawing it,” said Maria. 

“ He always gnaws something when he is forgotten at 
dinner,” said Miss Darnley; “ I think it’s to teach us not 
to do it again.” 

“ 0,” cried Maria, rising from her knees, “ 0, look, 
mamma! look, aunt'. they’ve been here all the while 1— 
they’ve been here all tho while 1” and sitting down on the 
side of the bed, she burst into tears. 

It was quite true; tho diamonds had never been out of 
the box where Bassot had placo<i them. He had sealed the 
bit of silver-paper in which ho had folded them; ajid when 
ho put on the cover of tho box the little packet had stuck 
fast to tho top by the warm wax. There it was still, ad¬ 
hering by tho same green wax, though happily torn by 
Spot in impatience for his dinner. The remaining diamonds 
were found in its folds. 

Wo will not dwell on all the emotions of joy and remorse 
to which this strange discovery gave rise. Letters were 
immediately despatched to Portsmouth explanatory and 
apologetic; the voyage was given up for tho present; and 
Tapp was invited to present himself without delay. But in 
a few days an answer came from the brother, saying that 
the poor fellow had been so broken-hearted about the whole 
thing, and was so possessed by tho holiof that tho police 
were after him, that ho had left England without telling 
where he was going; “ ‘ for,’ said be, ‘ if I am inquired for, 
you can then say with truth you don’t know where I am. 
If 1 find myself uncomfortable on the continent, I shall go 
to America; but if 1 do, I promise to write to you.’ There¬ 
fore,” said the brother, “ I think ho is still in Europe, though 
where I have no idea. He know he could never prove his 
innocence, and expected to live and die with this stigma 
upon him.” 

The discovery of tho diamonds had taken place about 
three months previous to my mooting thorn; and in spite of 
Bunbury’s travels, Tapp had not been traced, which I 
thought might be owing to tho delicacy with which they 
conducted their investigations. They were afraid, if any 
vague rumour of pursuit reached him, he might leave 
Europe. 

The information I had to give was of course most joy¬ 
fully received, and they were encouraged to undertake a 
fresh campaigi by the hope it inspired. They left Vevay 
the next day, to return towards the Bhine; whilst I was left 
to meditate on these strange events, and on the curious 
trifles which often decide our destiny. What would havo 
bccomo of Tapp, and what would have been Marla’s fate, if 
Mrs. Middlemas had not thrown that box on the floor; or 
if Spot had been called down to dinner at tho usual time 7 


Who can tell? Certainly, the whole course of their lives 
would have been changed. 

I thought of tho extraordinary error of Alexis, too. I 
have never seen him; but I havo witnessed many wonder¬ 
ful phenomena of that description, and I concluded that it 
was a case of thought-reading. He was placed in rapport 
with Mrs. Middlemas, and gave back her own impressions. 

Some time afterwards 1 heard, with great satisfaction, 
that the poor injured Tapp had been discovered at a hydro¬ 
pathic establishment on the Rhine, where he had gone to 
avoid English travellers, and also with a hope of obtaining 
some relief from the state of nervous disorder to which 
these events had reduced him. 

The wedding was fixed for an early day, and I shortly 
afterwards received two cards, united by a bow of white 
ribbon, which I suppose was tho . supreme fasliion at tho 
village of B—. 'They were inscribed with the names of 
Captain and Mrs. T.-vpp. 


TEBHOB IN THE 'TILL. 


Revolution is a catching disease. 'Wlion it once breaks out 
ill your neighbourhood, you never know who will take it 
next; yourself, perhaps. And the after-consequences of an 
old revolution in former times arc almost as bad as the 
effects of a recent eruption at the present day ; they are apt 
to show thcinsolvc.s wdien le.ast expected, and to betray a 
constitutional taint where we never dreamt of looking for it. 
Charles I.’s dee.apitation ivas made tho precedent for guil¬ 
lotining Louis XVI.; and the two together will serve as a 
joint example for some unhappy mon.arch one of these d.ays. 
But that ugly grim Erench revolution not only violated the 
unity of royal and aristocratic iiscks, it did worse in some 
folks’ opinion,—it rifled peojile’s pockets, it touched their 
tills. Citizens and citizenesses were compelled to buy and 
sell in novel coins and weights and measures of unheard-of 
relative proportions. Nothing but tens, and multiples or 
decim.al fractions of tens, were permitted to pass current by 
the A.ssomblee Constituantc; and the result was, a system 
of deoim.al moneys, measures, and weights, wdiich endure, 
and are even approved of, to this day. 

It was hard upon tho vested interests of the old-osta- 
bllshed coin to be thus swept away into annihilation. 'The 
pica was the old one—necessity, that it served the cul¬ 
prits right, and that they richly deserved their fate. For it 
must be confessed that coins current, like feudal tyrants, 
may sometimes reach the point of unbearability; men can 
put up with their exacting and impracticahlc nature no 
longer. Tlie Code Napoleon and the decimal system of coins, 
weights, and measures, founded on tho mbtuk (or the ten- 
millionth part of tho earth’s meridian from equator to pole), 
have conferred such inestimable blessings wherever they 
have been adopted, that wo will not now too nicely discuss 
the price at which they were originally purchased. I will 
put a few questions to tho point. 

Have you over travelled through Switzerland and the 
minor states of Germany 7 What do you think of the small 
ohango there 7 How did you get on when you crossed the 
frontier out of one grand duchy or canton into another? 
Did you ever find you were able to dispose of your foreign 
cash in hand at a premium 7 Are not batzen, groschen, 
silber-groschen, schelings, bloutzgcrs, rappen (whence the 
phrase, “ I don’t care a rap”), gulden, kreutzers, florins, sols, 
and the rest of their mis-minted race, enough to make a 
man curse tho day when coppers in general, and base silver 
tokens in particular, were invented? Do you think you 
ever got your fair change, or half of it, out of a silver five- 
franc piece or a golden sovereign 7 And did you bewail 
your destiny, or bless your stars, on escaping out of the 
monetary labyrinth into Belgium, France, Geneva, or Sar¬ 
dinia, where decimal francs and centimes are tho national 
currency 7 

Things are not quite so bad as that in England; but we 
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have atill had enough to wony our patience. We have such 
harmonious and consistent proportional parts as, five yards 
and a half make one rod, pole, or perch; twelve ounces 
make one pound troy, while sixteen ounces make one pound 
avoirdupois; and for overy-day convenience, we have the 
simple and rational combinations,—so uniform and easy for 
foreigners and children to learn,—of four farthings make one 
penny, twelve pence make one shilling, and twenty shillingfs 
make one pound. Verily the pence and shilling tables are 
a fascinating study,—such as you give to good .boys and 
girls as a pleasing recreation, and as a reward for having 
said their lessons well. Nay, some worthy Dominies of the 
nldcti school consider the shilling-tabic far too easy, and see 
a radical defect in the decimal element which enters into its 
constitution. ^ 

It is further back than yesterday that a monetary revo¬ 
lution has been threatouiug to break forth, even in our own 
beloved anti-revolutionary island. Murmurs, not loud, but 
deep, have been heard to issue from the lips of people who 
think themselves, justly, somebody. Conspiracies have been 
hatched in high places, in dark places, and in light ones 
too; for an international convention held its sittings in the 
Palais d’lndustrie at J’aris, during the Great Exposition 
there. To bo brief, our tills and cash-boxes are seriously 
inenaoed with a thorough reform, which will completely 
change the aspect of compound addition, subtraction, niul-, 
tiplication, and division, not to mention reduction, practice, 
and tare and tret. “ Woe’s me 1” shouts the ciphering-master 
in an awful fright. “ My bread will be snatehed out of my 
mouth, if a decimal system of accounts bo adopted. I must 
have compensation, or a retiring pension. It is a barefaced 
robbery, of which wc, poor pedagogues, are the innocent 
victim.?!” 

For the present, the evil day is staved off a little while, 
by a combination of bankers, who patriotically consult their 
own convenience, and have voted, when referred to by high 
authority, that things shall continue in statu quo. But the 
English plan of progress is, to move on slowly and surely. 
The coinage-reform may not come immediately j but, sooner 
or later, come it will. Meanwhile the rcvolutioni.sts are 
slightly divided among themselves, though rather apparently 
than really so. Some say, “ Take the sovereign as the start- 
ing point, and found a declnnal coinage on subdivisions of 
that respectable piecein which ease the penny must he 
sacrificed. Others, more democratic in principle, say, “ No ; 
the penny is the people’s coin. At all events, we will bo 
true to our coppers. Make a decimal coinage out of mul¬ 
tiples of pence, if you like. You will have to throw the 
sovereign overboard ; no matter." 

Terror is in the till; the trembling money-counters spe¬ 
culate as to whoso doom it will be to be immolated first. 
As often happens, the lowest in rank are the loudest in their 
lamentations and appeals for mercy. 

“ Help 1” cries the penny in an agony of apprehension. 
“ Help! Murder 1 Fire ! Thieves !" 

‘‘ And pray," we answer, “ what’s the cause of all this 
riot, you brazeii-throated representative of George III. ?" 

"Why this, air; although I wish you would mind your 
own Vusinoss, instead of interfering with mine. During a 
late session of parliament, on the motion of Mr. William 
Brown, the great Liverpool merchant, and one of the mem¬ 
bers for Lancashire, a resolution was carried in favour of a 
decimal coinage. A committee of inquiry was consequently 
appointed, at the head of which Lord Overstonc,—better 
known as Mr. Jones Lloyd, the great London banker,—pre¬ 
sided. It would bo the business of the committee to obtain 
infonnation from every quarter, and to report in favour of 
what it might consider the most eligible plan for the intro¬ 
duction of a decimal system of book-keeping and accounts. 
Of course any recommendation of this committee would have 
mudh weight in influencing parliament in its final decision. 
It is right this sh(mld be generally known; because within 
another year or two perhaps we shall have an act of par¬ 
liament in foroe establishing a decimal system." 


“ Do you really think so, my dear Mr. Penny ? I only 
wish we may get it." 

"You do, do you? I don’t; that is, not exactly. I 
therefore advert to this important matter, in order to call 
public attention to what seems strangely overlooked by the 
press, and in public discussions of every kind; although there 
can Wdly be any public question of greater importance, 
or which more concerns the interest and convenience of 
every individual in this country.” 

" Very well declaimed. Penny Brown, Esquire ; but what 
is this point so strangely neglected by the press, and in 
public dis— ?’’ 

" I advert to it, sir, inasmuch as Mr. Brown (no relative 
of mine—I diso'wn him!} urged upon the House of Com¬ 
mon's the propriety of adopting a system which involved 
in its establishment the disarrangement of me, the present 
penny. He proposed to retain the poutid unaltered, but to 
divide it into a thousand instead of nine hundred and sixty 
parts, as at present; thus inevitably deranging the value of 
the nearest equivalent to the penny four per cent, loss or 
more.. At present there arc two hundred and forty ponce 
in the pound. The now plan gives two hundred and fifty 
pence, decreasing the value of each penny in proportion. I 
will not .submit to be so degraded.” 

" But surely you will yield a little, to accommodate your 
superiors in pecuniary rank ?’’ 

“ Don’t talk to mo about superiors. I say the disar¬ 
rangement and inconvenience which would ensue, should 
the mcniber for Lancashire’s treasonable plan become law, 
on a vast number of small payments is very obvious; and 
the injustice—the inevitable injustice—such a system would 
induce is a matter of no small importance. I warn my 
countrymen what they may expect should there be no de¬ 
cided expression of public opinion in favour of me, the ex¬ 
isting penny, who have no desire to become the late Mr. 
Penny ; for it is understood the views of all the members of 
the ooramitteo are in favour of retaining the pound, dividing 
its nine hundred and sixty farthings into a thousand, and 
thins entirely superseding the penny. Yes ; don’t treat the 
matter lightly. I warn you, the infringement of my (Penny’s) 
rights will be the break-up of the British Constitution. The 
banislnncnt and expulsion of the penny will be followed 
by the same disastrous results as the emancipation of the 
Homan Catholics, the last total eclipse of the moon, the in¬ 
troduction of railways, the great comet, free-trade in corn, 
and the winding-sheet on my grandfather’s rushlight.” 

“ But do you mean to say that wo are to abandon deci¬ 
mals altogether, in order to preserve untouched the entailed 
inheritance of the Penny family? Have you the face (what¬ 
ever you may have the reverse) to say that decimal ac¬ 
counts, weights, and measures, are not desirable for Great 
Britain to adopt ?’’ 

“Not quite that, sir. The importance of a correct sys¬ 
tem of decimal coinage and accounts can hardly, I own, 
ho over-estimated, and must shortly inevitably engage the 
serious attention of the mercantile community. There can 
be no question of the vast convenience of decimal book¬ 
keeping, compared with the mode at present in use; but, 
sir, in adopting tlio change, it would bo infinitely more 
easily effected, and inconceivably more convenient, could it 
bo accomplished in a way riot nccessaidly to require the 
setting aside of any of our existing coinage ; and above all, 
so as not to interfere with the present penny. It is atrocious 
on the part of Mr. Brown to retain the pound, but to alter 
the value of the penny. It is a base violation of all national 
feeling.” 

“Nonsense!” . 

“ You may call it nonsense; but I tell you that it will 
be found much more important to preserve inviolate the 
penny than the pound. Such an arrangement would occa¬ 
sion infinitely less incouvcnionce to, and misapprehension 
among, uneducated people. Bather more than a century 
ago, when the adjustment of the style took place, there were 
very largo numbers of the people who honestly believed that 
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they had been cheated out of oloven days of their September 
ill that yoai’; the same will be the case with the Ponnyitos, 
if you do^rooiato their favourite coin at the rate of four por 
cent.” 

“ And so the onliglitcned and well-informed portion of 
the community is to yield to the prejudices of tho ignorant. 
Had you not hotter instruct them a little in the real state 
of the case f". 

"I know nothing about that. 1 only know that no later 
tluan fifteen years ago, when a now coppor coinage was ob¬ 
tained for the Isle of Man,—when the old fourtocn-penco 
Manx to tlio English shilling was assimilated to our cur¬ 
rency,—there were in oonsequemioractua^ riots in tho is¬ 
land, far more serious, comparatively speaking, than any of 
tlie Sunday deinoiMltrations in Hyde I’ai'k. The calculation 
tliero was clear and explicit—threepence-halfpenny Manx 
equal to threepence British; yet tliero arc Manx people, 
even at tho present day, who speak of the measure in bitter 
scorn, ns having robbed them of their twopenoo to the shil¬ 
ling.” 

“But as wo arc to have a thousand pretty little new 
coins, to he called ‘mils,’ instead of niiio hundred and sixty 
farthings, pieople would he much more reasonable were they 
to rejoice at having gained forty ‘ mils’ in tho pound.” 

“ Mere sophistry, sir, wliich will persuade nobody. 
Should the value of the penny ho altered, so that there can 
he no precise equivalent, tho people will persist in the belief 
that decimals are only an attempt to injure them for the 
henefit of tho rich; and the allegation woulil not he entirely 
nufouiided. Why shonld tho rich man be enabled fo com¬ 
pute his pounds as heretofore, while tho poor man is called 
upon to pay his penny and a fifth, most ju'obably his penny 
and a quarter, postage for hi.s* letter or his newspajicr, in 
place of a simple penny? It would ho a tax of four-and- 
twenty or five-and-twenty per cent, falling almost exclusively 
upon the poor, for tho convenience of the rich and the middle 
classes. There will always he an insuperable ditheulty in 
introducing a domical coinage,.if the present uehnv is in 
any way interfered with. Mark me; you will, and shall 
havo penny riots, perhaps a penny revolution, if j'ou dare to 
touch the sacred penny.” 

“Who would liave thought that an honest penny would 
have over turned firehr.and and agitator! In (ho first place, 
is it quite a fact that it is poor peojdc who j)ay the penny 
postage? And are you sure that that same postage would 
not he reduced a fraction, instead of increased a fraetion ? 
But please just have the goodness to iafonii ns how you 
would patch up a coalition hetweeu decimals and pence.” 

“ Easily enough. I h.avo two plans ; both admirable, 
'riio first, without being exactly a decimal sys((im, would 
closely approximate to it, without interfering with the pre¬ 
sent coinage in any respect. Lot aeconnt.s ho kept in crowns 
and pence; tlio prown, value five shillings, equal to sixty 
pence. According to the proposed method, tho sovereign 
would ho equal to four crowns 'OO pence; the Slowu would 
ho expressed thus, LOO; tho halfcrown, (ISO; tho shilling, 
0'12; tho penny, O'Ol; tho halfpenny, O’OOi; arvd tho far¬ 
thing, O'OOi- Tho pcnco-oolumn must be added, and divided 
by sixty, tho quotient (crowns) earriod forward, .and Iho ro- 
maiuder (powe) sot down. This would he a very noar ap¬ 
proach to a decimal system, and would embrace many of its 
conveniences.” 

“ Whew 1 you make mo whistle Lillahullero, like Uncle 
Toby. Decimals, by Irish arithmetic 1 A multiplication 
tahlo made of india-rubber, and stretched comerwise, so as 
to make twice two are five, and twice three are seven! Cer¬ 
tainly a very near approach, a close shave, to dcoimal ac¬ 
counts, with four farthings (in vulgar fractions) to a penny, 
and sixty pence to a crown 1 You would got, however, still 
neai-er to decimals were you to take either nine or eleven 
pence to the shilling, and either nine or eleven shillings to 
the pound. My dear Mr. Penny, you must bo joking.” 

“ Never was more in earnest in my life. But I perceive, 
sir, you are determined to find fault with every thing thatJ 


propose. However, you cannot refuse to accept my second 
proposition of victorines and mils.” 

“ Victorines 1 Do you mean fur-tippets ?” 

“ No, sir; I am shocked at your levity. I say we can 
establish a perfect system of decimals and decimal book 
keeping without disturbing our present coinage in any re¬ 
spect. Suppose we reckon in victorines (value four shillings 
and twopence) and mils (halfpence), value as at present, 
there would be a hundred mils in tho victorinc. Mr. Brown’s 
thousand-mil system would involve three or four (?) deci¬ 
mals, and this of itself would hoeomo au inconvenionoe 
tending to inevitable confusion; whereas the same end 
may he accomplished by this invention of mine, without 
altering or interfering with tho penny, tliat is to say, witli 
the halfpenny. By this system no present coin need bo with¬ 
drawn. A new silver coin, tho viot'orine, sufficiently dissi¬ 
milar not to be readily mistaken for the present five-shilling 
or crown jiiece, might bo issued. It would perhaps be more 
shu])le, and answer every purpose, to conthino to reckon 
farthings in vmigar fractions. ‘ A farthing might be called a 
deini or lialf mil.” 

“Very simple indeed, to have two silver coins current 
at tho same time, one equfil to foui^'and twopence, and tho 
other equal to five shillings! Very simple to have vulgar 
fraotioiis in one columu and decimal fractions in the next! 
Go on, brave I’c.iiny 1” 

“ The metliod of expression would stand thus: the sove¬ 
reign would be 4 victorines 80 mils ; tho half-sovereign, 
2-40 ; the shilling, 0'24 ; tlie penny, 0'02 ; and the farthing, 
O-OOi.” 

“ And so, dear Venny, to save j-ourself, you would make 
the sovereign an odd number; that is, a value wliicli is not 
a multiple of your unit, the victorinc?” 

“ O, that’s a trifle 1 In any coucoivable alteration of the 
ooinage which may be proposed tliero will always bo some 
ol)St,aeleR to surnumnt.” 

“I’orfectly true. And therefore we may as well take the 
trouble of surmounting them for tho attainment of a wise 
system rather than a foolish one.” 

“ But mine is wise, and easy too. The jiroeoss of conver¬ 
sion from .£ ». d. into vietorines and mils is very easy. lie- 
duee the sum to halfpenee, strike off the two riglrt-hand 
figures, which are mils; those to tlio left are victoriiies. 
You may perhaps say that this Is not strictly an original 
])lan, hut a sort of imitation of tho American dollar of a hun¬ 
dred cents, or of the French franc of a hundred centimes. 
What if it he? 'i'liere is nothing absolutely original in the 
sy.stein of dceimals; adaptability is of more importance than 
originality. And what originality is there in dividing what 
is now nine hundred and sixty into a thousand, unless it he 
an originality in needless confusion and positive hijustioc? 
The American and Frcneh systems are both equally excel¬ 
lent, and better than any thing we can create at tho expense 
of disarranging tho important penny. Should parliament 
pass a docimal law, sotting aside the present penny, tho le¬ 
gislature neither would nor could (except in the exerciso of 
a liberality or an injustioo which tho oomitry would not sub¬ 
mit to) at tbo same time sar.ction a universal reduction, or 
a general imposition of four per cent on all present pay 
ments. Besides this, tho incoiivcnience, misunderstanding, 
and confusion wliich such.a law would inevitably occasion 
among small traders and the humbler classes of society 
would arouse an outcry against it, and an opposition not to 
bo endured heyotid tho termination of a single prorogation 
of parliament. It is of no use your saying that the poor man 
(on the thousand-mil system) would receive fifty mils for 
his shilling, instead of forty-eight farthings; and, in pur¬ 
chasing power, tho mil would no doubt be as great as tho 
farthing. You are trying to bribe the poor man with the 
base temptation of gaining two mils on the shilling, ^uch 
a corruption of principle horrifies me. To bo sure^ the 
thousand-mil per pound would be all very well, if we only 
wanted a new system, and were not called upon to deal 
with, what I glory in, the existing state of things; above 
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all, with that great natioual bulwark, popular ignorance and 
popular prejudice. I prophesy you will have a penny out¬ 
break. With a penny match you will sot fire to the wooden 
framework of society—I moan the assembled blockheads. A 
penny, sir, notoriously regulates all existing contracts, and 
the amount of every monetary transaction. liondou streets 
may bo paved with gold; but, sir, coppers are the koj'stonos 
of the Uoyal Exchange, and of every arch in Loudon Bridge, 
not to mention the tolls over Waterloo ditto.” 

“ And when do you propose the introduction of your 
victorines and mils?” 

“ There is not the slightest occasion to hurry. In our 
grandchildron’s time will bo soon enough. The groat beauty 
of the projoct is, thab-it n^y be adopted penuissivcly rather 
than compulsively—in .fact, gradually, or not dl all, if you' 
like. An act might be passed allowing its optional use, but 
legalising eontraots and accounts kept oithor according to 
the existing system or the new one. All large ostablisli- 
nionts, at least the majority of sueb,—all goverumont oflioes 
(so fond of iinprovemonl!), including the (Ju.stom-llousc, the 
Stamp-Office, and the I’o.st-Oflico, would probably adopt it 
at once of tlielr own freo-wiil ^iid fondness for ohuugc. Per- 
liap.s they wouldn’t, arujl tlicro would be no legal obliga¬ 
tion on tlieui to do so. Tcrliaps some might like to try tlio 
new plan, wliile others would have too inueli revuronco for 
the good old times to abandon tlie gcunine Britisli coinage. 
'J’hus oven the prejudices of large iruinbers of tlio people 
wonld bo projjcrly respected, as they ought, lu process of 
time, vtithin another generation, or two, or three,—for all 
schools .and educational establisbraouts more or less would 
.cxelusivoly toacli decimals perhaps, — the deeinial system 
(w'itb vulgar fractions for the fartliings) would become uni¬ 
versal. And, with the exception of the new silver coin (the 
vietorine), value four shillings and twopoiice (which could 
never bo mistaken for a five-shilling piece in a hurry, or in 
tile dark; it eoulil give rise to no disputes with urbane cab¬ 
men and mild omnibiis-eonduetor.s), no other new coinage 
would be reguirod for at least a quartur of a oontury. After 
the lapse of some such ])eriod, the prosent silver and copper 
coinage would be considerably worn, and would roqulru to 
be witbdra^vu from circulation. Then, and not before, the 
now issue might bo called respectively half and quai'ter viu- 
toriuos (value 2s. Id., ami Is. OJtf.), ten-mil pieces (value t>d.), 
and five-mil pieces (value 2Jrf.). Tlio two first would tie very 
similar in ajqioarance to the florin and the shilling, and the 
two latter ratlior tliinner, but Iiaving very inucli the appear- 
.anee of the present sixpenny and tlircepeuny pieces. Tlie 
now copper coinage might bo of two mils (one penny), the 
rail (one lialfpoiiny), and tlie half-mil (one farthing). 'J'lio 
present pound would always be the equivalent of four vic- 
torines and eighty mils. Discontented people might cull 
tliat an awkward proportion ; but to show liow unroason- 
ablo is sncli a complaint, I have only to mention that the 
five-pound bank-noto would just bo twenty-four victorines. 
What do you think of that, sir? You have your decimals, 
and the penny is saved.” 

” Ooufusion worse confounded 1 puntradictiou 1 Absur¬ 
dity I ludooision! Delay ! If that bo all the prJkoiior 
ronny has to .say for himsolf.his days are immberod, though 
his sentence may bo defeiTod. But the indictment is already 
fully made out. The proamhlu was published in the London 
0<tzette for Ootoher 26tli, 1855, as follows: ‘ The Queen has 
been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the 
great seal, nominating and appointing the Bight Honourable 
Lord Montoaglo of Brandon, the Bight Honourable Lord 
Overstone, and John Oollibrand Hubbard, Esquire, to bo 
her Majesty's commissioners for considering how far it may 
bo practicable and advisable to introduce the principle of 
decimal division into the coinage of the United Kingdom.’ 
If nothing comes cif it immediately, something surely will 
by and by." . 

” And that's the way in which tui old servant is to bo 
treated ? Spare me, gentlemen, spare me, on account of my 
previous good character. Pity the sorrows of a poor old 


Penny, whose trembling rim has rolled him to your door, 
whose life is dwindled to the shortest span. 0, give him a 
reprieve, and Heaven will bless your store (of%alfp6nce and 
farthings) 1” 

E. S. Dixoa. 




THE STAFFOBHSniBE. POTTBBIES. 


Wb were travelling a few years since in Cornwall, outside 
the antiquated vehicle, a four-horso stage-coach, when wo 
suddenly came upon a singular feature in tlio landscape—a 
brook flowing witli milk, or wliat scorned to be such. In 
that land of hills and rucks most of tho streams are of an 
ochreous red colour, opa(pu) and unsightly, owing to their 
being fed in part with tho rufuse-water fnim mines. Bqt 
at tins stage of our journey the brook vyk'oh foamed ami 
tumbled at the roadsidii was of the purest white j tho mud 
which lined its banks was wliito ; the very gra.ss and briers 
that grew within reach of it,s spray were encrusted with 
white. We rattled along by tlie side of tliis river of rnilk 
for a lirief space, toiled up a stoop hill, and emerged on a 
wide common, wlien tlie mystery was at once solved. We 
bad reached tlie cliiiia-clay works; ami tho w’ater which had 
excited our curiosity had boon employed in washing one of 
the materials which contributed largely to tho excellenee of 
English pottery. The geological stvucfiire of tho country is 
granite; a rock which, tliough generally exceedingly com¬ 
pact and hard, is liable to be converted into sharp gi'avcl by 
the decompositiou of one of its constituents, feldspar. The 
result is a white powder or push', according as it is dry or 
wot, mixed with crystals of quartz, and mica, tlie other 
minerals of whicli granite is constituted. To be available, 
the forinor suhstaiice has to be separated from the others, 
which is olfected by letting tho water run into pits filled 
with the mixed mass in the state tliat it is quanued. Tliere 
the lighter particles are sii.sjieiided in tlio fluid and allowed 
to run off into other-pits. After a time tlic Water is drained 
off; and tlie sediment is gmre feldspar, of tlic consistence of 
clay. This, when snflielently dry, is cut into cubic blocks, 
and shipped off to tlic potteries. 

But why, it may be asked, is it not inaniifaeturod on tlio 
spot, and the expenso tlms saved of convi-ying it to Staf- 
fordsliirc, and of bringing back the pots and jugs to Corn¬ 
wall? For two very good reasons, each of which (as is not 
always the case when two reasons aro^ given) would be a 
snfflciciit one : first, because feldspar alone is nut con¬ 
vertible into jugs ami cups, other ingredients lieing requi¬ 
site which are not found in the ncighbourhoud; and secondly, 
beoaiiao potteries oonsuiiie a vast quantity of fuel, and Corn¬ 
wall can supply neither coal nor wood. A {limilar white 
clay is found in Devonshire; but tliere a inanufactnro is 
ostabUslied, because tho other necessary iiiinerals .arc within 
reach, and coal is also found. There exists at Bovey in tliat 
county a manufactory wliicli turns out no simill quantity of 
articles in pottery of excellent quality ; tho necessary ftiel 
being afforded by the stono-ooal, or antiiraci toy found there. 

Tho main scat of the potteries, however, is in Stafford¬ 
shire ; and thither, a few days since, wo were wiiisked in a 
very different sort of vehicle from tho Cornish stage-coaob, 
being deposited by railway at the Stoke station of the North 
Staffordshire Euilway. No granite rocks, heathy oommona, 
or rivers of milk hero 1 Dingy walls, cone-shaped fanraceS, 
and a smoky atmosphere, indicate the centre Of a crowded 
population deyoted to some oocnpation more artistic than 
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that of raising to tbo surface the natural products of the 
earth. Passing through the office, we found ourselves under 
a portico po/ed witli encaustic tiles; the road, wherever its 
materials can ho discriminated from the black mud which 
coats it, appears to be composed, here of coal-ashes, there of 
potsherds; a dirtier place wo have never sot foot in. But 
if a good workman is known by his chips, we have here 
ample evidence that the industry which scatters such chips 
as ‘these must be gigantic. We proceed towards the town. 



Tins will soon be one of the 
most popular flowers for the 
adornment of verandas, sum- 
mel'-houses, rustic bowers, and 
garden-screens. It is a bind¬ 
weed,—in faet, a eonvolvulus 
' of rieli habit and most exqui- 
silo form, when considered in 
'IdetaiJ. 

The first plant raised in 
this country was the produce 
of a half-dead chip sent in a 
box* from Slianghao to the 
Horticultural Society by Mr. 
Fortune in 1844. 'J'lie root 
was found inserted in a dead 
peony-root, and the bo.x was 
labelled as containing a- plant 
of double convolvulus. 

The semi-defimet chip was 
submitted to tlie oi)erations 
commonly used to restore vi¬ 
tality ; and the result wa.s, a plant of flue promise, that won 
favour for itself at once, .and is already in the hands of the 
trade, for the good of every body. 

Imagine, in the lirst place, a common bindweed of the 
hedges,—one of the noblest of our wildings; then make the 
leaves smaller and more leathery in texture; m.ake the flower 
as lai'ge as a double anemone; crimp it up irreguharly after 
the fashion of a nearly full-blown rose ; paint it of a delicate 
pink,! and you have Oalystegia ptibescem in its individual 
cha:;acter. Then imagine a fine breadth of garden-hodge 
ihstoot;;^ with it from head to foot; or a bowery retreat 
sheeted -with if in rich masses, the slender stems covered 
wifh'^hotr elegant foliage, and a profusion of flowers creep¬ 
ing into every crevice, and breaking every angular outline 
with dashed JeaflnesB and soft blotches of colour; and you 
have, in your mind’s eye, tne same fine trailer in its land¬ 
scape or .ornamental cltasactcr. 

It is very hardy, grows freely—too freely sometimes—in 
the worst of soil; hut prefer? a rich moist loam, like other 
convolvuluses; it is increased by division of the root, and 
floMiers freely in July and August. . 

Those who cultivate this Calyttegifi must beware of its 
fast-spreading roots. If planted any y^herc in the open gar¬ 
den, it will he likely soop to mondpolise every square yard 
of ground, ai^ choka.lJp nqig^bouring thipgs with its laxu- 
riant grttwfh ahoye tgrodrid. For an archway of wire, or a j 


trellis, in any spot where a delicate climber would not grow, 
or where some ugly object is to bo “planted out,” it is very 
useful; but the cultivator must, in planting it, not forget 
the tendency of its roots to set all boimdaries at defiance. 
If allowed to run riot in a rough shrubbery, or mix with a 
tall fence, where its roots cannot reach the general garden 
soil, it is a fine thing, and worthy of adoption. I cannot 
speak positively as to its capability for hearing the smoke 
of towns; hut did I need such a climber to screen a town- 
fence, I should not hesitate to plant it. 

Messrs. Henderson, of 'Wollingtou-Eoad Nursery, St. 
John’s Wood, have an improved form of this plant, raised 
by Mr. Donald Beaton; it is ealled Oalystegia pul/esoem 
simplex, a chaste French-white single flowoV, which lasts 
from June fo September. Mr. Beaton says, in the Cottage 
Oardener, it sliould bo grown in inasscs in by-corners, and 
allowed to climb over pearstakes, no matter how rich or 
how poor the ground is. This variety of Mr.' Beaton’s will 
certainly become a popular flower as its merits get more 
fully known. Shiklev Hibbeiu). 


FAMILt UNJITY. 

One, perhaps, of the greatest miseries is a lack of unity of 
fooling and affection in a family, and one also that unfor¬ 
tunately too often prevails. A “ lone body,” and a looker- 
on, for nearly threescore years, I have seen much of tlii-s 
unhappiness, almost invariably arising from the most insig¬ 
nificant causes,—a want of forhoarance and unselfishness in 
the every-day course of life,—exacting too much similarity 
of mind and feeling. It is strange how very little conces¬ 
sion wo can make to otliers in unimportant things, if they 
difler from ns. An opinion is passed on the most trifling 
subject; some one dissents, and then follows an argument, 
which, as neither will “agi'ec to dill’er,” ends with angry 
feeling ou both sides, simply because we wish to make our 
own ground good, and exercise no control over our “ unruly 
member,” the tongue. 

Again, in our intercourse*witli those wound us, wo rarely 
arc careful always to maintain that true politeness, wliieli 
is only another name for a much higher feeling—unsel¬ 
fishness. Tlic s-acirifice of perhaps a favourite seat, or a pet 
habit only, or some such seeming trifle; but whicli would 
very often greatly conduce to the comfort of those with 
whom we associate so intimately. I bad the privilege of 
once knowing well ono of those rare beings wlio found Iicr 
life in promoting the happiness of those around her. She 
was perliaps, in the eyes of the world, a quiet unobtrusive 
person enough; but in her family she was a spirit of light: 
an atmospliere of peace seemed to iKsrvade when she was by. 
■Was there a sick child to he amused, quieted, slie was the 
one called ou. (Children especially acknowledged her in- 
fhicncc by their conduct while with her, as children always 
do intuitively perceive when they meet with one whose 
liabit of mind is higher, purer, than is generally met with.) 
Was tlioro apiece of disagrooahlo advice to he given, to her 
tact fit was committed, and it assumed adillercnt aspect. In 
any little dispute, both parties felt she could settle it with¬ 
out either feeling tliey had been worsted. In any press of 
occupation, her time was always available when others re¬ 
quired it. And so it was in every thing; and I believe the 
whole secret of her influence over others, and, her power 
of conducing to their comfort, lay in perfect forgetfulness 
of self, which gave her the power of throwing herself into 
the very thoughts and feelings of others, .while cai'efully 
bearing in mind the relative claims eacli had upon her. 
Did wo all bear in mind that, except when actual duty 
points another way, the greatest virtue in social life is to 
ogneiliato all with whom we come in contact, and consider 
them in every way before purselves, wo should find life 
never wanting in that interest of which so many complain; 
while by this abnegation of self pur own daily upward 
course would'be much smoother. . '* 
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Tills bid fbUd# tJefortJ US In relating some taarvellooB hap,— 
appearance of a ghost ttaybe, “ down by Partner Hodges’ 
flve'-field;” bt sdmething which has occurred in a far-off 
cdUiiti-y—softie tale bf Australian or Califtjtnian gold-flndlng; 
or what “ theft! HObshiails" did in the Crimea. Whatever 
it bej his auditors have fallen into the interest of the tale 
with all their hearts. Often has the tale bepu told by him, 
we see; ftir his senses, which age has half-blunted, have 
oVerooftie the shock of the first news, and he has become 
critical, tolling his story with comments of Ills own. ‘ He is 
a practised snuff-taker, as his bye shows, and also the form 
of his nostrils; noLioe, Wo, the habitual pinch of the right 
foro-Iliigor on the thumb, and tho way of use with which the 
left hand holds his box. There is an intelligent look about 
him; audit is evident tliat ho has Seen many a seed-time 
and harvest, not witliout profitable reflections thereupon. 
Ho is the gaffer of the village. 

But if his senses have become blunted, not so the girl’s. 
Book how she takes in fjle marvel with eye and month 1 Her 
action is capital, and her face healthily pretty. She is the 
future belle of the village porliaps; for wo see by her dress 
that modern customs have not been Without their effect 
upon her. 

'file dame’s face is good. Sec how she reprehends some¬ 
thing wliieli is in course of telling; and Iiow tlie form of 
her hands shows a life of labour, contrasted wltli those deli¬ 
cate ones of tho girl! 

The picture IiaS a, pretty little frame in itself, of those 
great leaves of tlie vine, and tho white-flowered alder-bush. 
Tho oidy thing to he regretted in it is, that tho old iiiaii’s 
arm is rather too small Ihr ids head and his approximation 
to the spectator; and also we doubt if tijo action of tlic girl’s 
right luiiid sliould not be more in unison with that of the 
left. These hands arc so capitally drawn, that this is the 
greater pity. 

’J’lie reader will see bow important a part the hands play 
in such a picture, if he hides the faces; wlieu it will be per¬ 
ceived that the action of the hands alone would almost tell 
tho tale. 


JOHN PIKE YAPP. 

\ TALE OP MAYO. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “PAUL EEHKOLL." 
Is Tnsxs CiiAPTsas.—CiiAr. 1. 


Tkeke is a traot of land in the West of Ireland, compre¬ 
hending 46,000 acres, which has been bought by ail Englisli 
gentleman, ^e took to it dllter the great famine had Won 
tlife battle over it, giid after the battle-field had been cleared 
of victims, and the very walls which had once sheltei’ed 
human beings had disappeared. 

So complete wab the desolation, that In placed all trace 
of hkbitatloh Was lost, Tho now owner wds once superin- 
teiidlng the cutting of a dbep drain, which was to prepare 
the way for the operations of the plough, and for introducing 
the cultivation of wheat in tho west of Mayp. As they out, 
the wbtkriien Came to a spot where some large stones re¬ 
tarded their operations. 

“ What is this?” ho said; “it is Strange to find these 
Stones in the bog;” 

“ This was father's cabin,” said a gaunt naked boy; who,. 
tvith a Seot'e more Idiots, wOtfe goeihg on the Englishman’s 
mOvOmefttS. Those feVt words went to the English gentle- 
mah 8 hSart \ bht to the youftg savagS they conveyed ftothing 
more than the fact ; for they had all bhen so used to misery, 
that misery baihS iiattiraliy to-httt, and kft little space for 
feeling. - 

' There had beSft; hotrevW; in tUS bog, whore 

tilings wets > litUd bettet; (Slid fanong ihsSd John Hko i 


Yapp’s had perhaps been the least wretched. This was 
owing in part to the Small number of his family; for ho 
had but two ehildten. His wife and ho wore both young 
and healthy; their boy was beginning to earn money by 
running on errands, when an opportunity oft'ered itself; tlio 
girl was tho youngest and tlie least hearty of tho family, and, 
from tho cares she required, was the one who had wouiul 
her way deepest into poor.Pike’s heart. 

. -He had been employed up to 1848 on his own bit of 
land, and a job or two in harvest; and although tho produce 
of his lab^our did but just keep him and his family above 
starvation. Still it had done so, and they had boon content. 
But tho beginning of that year had been the beginning of 
the great woe of Ireland. The partiij failure of tho potato- 
crop of 1847 had exhausted all the smiill reserve of resources 
tho inhabitants possessed; and tlie doubtful appearance of 
tho actual crop, with the report of disease already apparent 
in different parts of the island, alarmed tho more prudent 
with the prospect of®he winter. 

Pike among others took alarm. Many of his neighbours 
had often gone east in the summer, and returned frith the 
gold of the east to pay their rent, or repair tllcir ragged 
wardrobe ; and Pike, though he had been able to avoid this 
severe experiment hitherto, c.amo by degrees, in the early 
summer of 1848, to the coiiviction that it was tho ohly course 
remaining for liim. 

“And when will 3 'd come back. Pike—when will ye conic 
back?” said Honor, his wife, wlien the last morning was 
come, and they were up w'ith tho liglit to speed him on his 
way. _ ^ 

“I’ll bo back, my girl, by the.blessing of the saints, 
before ye’ve done grieving for me,” said Pike. 

“ Ah, Pike, ye must grow an old man or over I leave 
grieving," said Honor; and hiding her face in lier hands, 
she burst into unrestrained tears. 

Pike sat down by her, and flung Ins right arm about her 
neck. He drew up his children on his kiieos and ki.sacd 
them, and twined his hqrd begrimed fingers in the sliining 
curls—shilling, though they were matted and tangled—of 
tho little girl. 

“ Purty curls!’’ said he. “ May tho ble.ssod Mother pnrt 
tcct ’em till I come agin! Don’t disreincmber ycr dad, 
my little ones, and mind ye what yer maiiimy says; and 
look out for me one autumn day, and ye’ll Sec liio coining 
over tlie Iiill as ye see mo going now. So come. Honor, 
come past the big stone with me, aiid there we’ll part.” 
And hand in hand, silent and with swollen hearts, they left 
tho cottage together, and walked up the steep bank at the 
bottom of which it was built. 

A traveller on hor.scback was going along the road into 
which the path emerged. Ho was Mr. Threader, the Eng¬ 
lish agent for most of the property in tho neighbourhood. 
Ilis attention was caught by the pair wlio appl-oached, 
their heads drooping and their hands together: the woman 
ill the dress of the country—the rod' petticoat and blue 
cloak; the man with his long coat, patched and mended, 
his brimless hat, his small bundle, in a once bright-coloured 
handkerchief. Pike and Honor reached the big stone wlioro 
they’were to part; and here they looked each other in tho 
face, and tears and sobs broke out from either lieart, the 
man and the woman alike breaking down and gi ving way 
to nature. Neither spoke, nor was another kiss given; but 
at last they let each other’s hand fall, and each turned to 
go on their different way,' weeping aloud. 

Tho Englishman was less moved than he would have 
been by more silent sorrow: this was not tho sorrow of his 
country. Presently he rode up by Pike’s side,, and said to 
him: 

“ 'VYell, my man, Is it liko a man to give way thus to 
your grief?” 

“ Ill throth is it,” said Pike; “for it's being a tnau makea 
mo feel it.” 

" Still It's froriien ohly frlio shed teafi,’*' Ii4ia Mr, 
Threader. 
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“And what for should not they that’8 woman-bom shed 
tears, when their natural sorrow comes upon them ?" said 
Pike. “But I’ve done; I'll go forward now; so good morn¬ 
ing to your honour.” • 

“ And where are you going?" said the traveller. 

“ To the east, to win broad.” 

“ iVhat do you expect to earn by the time you come 
back?" 

“Arrah, I'll be discontinted under three guinneys,” 
said Pike. 

“How easy it would be to give him throe guineas, and 
let him stay with his wife and children 1” thought Mr. 
Threader; but ho did not do it. Instead, ho pulled out the 
substitute for most of our painstaking and most of our cha¬ 
rity,—half-a-crown namely,—and made a present of it to 
Piko. 

“The blessing of Heaven bo upon you!” eried Piko, 
astonished and delighted. "Ten times twenty thousand 
blessings bo upon ye! It’s good losMc, besides three tin- 
pennies. I'll take it to the woman.” And turning, he ran 
down the hill as quickly now as he had come up it slowly, 
and rushed into his own cottage once more, which he had 
not thought to see for so long. Honor was raking together 
the turves on the fire, weeping still; the boy was watching 
his mother very gravely; the little girl was on the ground, 
setting up a broken teacup. 

“Here’s a Godsend!” cried Pike ; “here’s enough to buy 
oatmale those throe weeks. And here’s another kiss, my 
woman; and God bless the purty ones! A giutloman give 
it mo, and give me a light heart too. It’s looek!” 

‘'’And I’ve seen ye agin too,” said the woman. “ 0, 
ye’ll come back now; I feel ye’ll come back!” 

And good by agin. Honor. Tliat run has done us both 
good,” said-Piko ; and away he shot witli an easier heart. 

Mr. Threader’s half-crown had been well laid out in the 
purchase of light-hcartedncss for a fellow-creature. 

The summer wore away, and Pike prospered. He did 
not find it necessary to cross the seas, but got enough to do 
in Dublin and tho neighbourhood; and by the time harvest 
was housed, Iiad accumulated the sum he had fixed upon. 
Ho had heard,no nows from home, nor had he sent any; the 
natural thing was, that all should go on as if he had been at 
home, and vain fears did not torment him. Honor, who was 
safe at home, was more troubled fur her wandering husband 
than he for her; for she knew not where to look for him, nor 
in the perils of the way what might befall him. Still she 
believed for the most part in tho natural courso of events, 
and took patience to wait till they should unfold themselves 
at their own ISisuro. Thus, when October was half over, 
she began to expect him every day; and it was no surprise, 
though it was great joy, when one evening the latch was 
hastily lifted, and Pike himself cheerily burst into the 
room. 

“ Honor, how is’t all with yer ? I’m here, my girl, agin 
at long last; and whore’s the little ones? All right—all 
right; yes, hero’s kisses for all, and long life to us 1” 

“ Why, then, 'tis you that are welcome entirely,” cried 
Honor; “and no more tlirouble at home, at all at all, now 
the roan’s in it agin.” ■ 

“And I bring the guinneys too,” said Pike, earefiilly 
drawing his old handkerchief from his bosom, and showing 
her the three golden sovereigns. 

“ Ah, indeed 1” said Honor; “but the master’s proctor has 
been hero aftoj the rint, and that will take tho biggest part, 
honey.” 

“Sure it will,” said Pike; “but it'll save tho phaties." 

“ Piko, Pike, haven’t ye seen all along the country they’re 
gone every whore ?” 

“ Nay, I see two or three patches as green as never they 
were ;* and I thought all along ours was to be one of them.” 

“ Scarce a root here in Castle-Anton,” said Honor; “ not 
a blessed root.” 

“But, woman,' what’s the heap at the door? sure I see « 
«overed-up heap as I come over.” 


“ Ah, Pike, it’s just a few not so had as the 'O^ten:; bat 
last year we would not have pven them the pig.” 

“Well,” said Pike cheerily, “we hayo norer « pig this 
year to give ’em to.” 

“But my cousin Johnny died, by lave of theWir^ her- 
sell,” said Honor, “ and left me yonder milk-pitcher. See 
if she shan’t have the best comer and the best cover, Hie 
blessed cratur.” And she led her husband to the side of the 
few smouldering turves; 'and there (lifting a very old bit of 
sacking) shbwed him a goat, whose swelling udder justified 
the fond title, of milk-pitcher, which she had given it. 

“Blessed Saint Anthony 1” cried Piko. “Is not she bet¬ 
ter than the Dublin Savings Bank? And the childer them¬ 
selves can put in their gatherings of grass, and draw out 
preciouser than money from her blessed teats.” 

“Ay, but it’s very little support with scarce no food be¬ 
sides,” said Honor gravely. 

“ Well, but have not I brought you a present as was 
made mo by a gintleman’s house that saw me walking 
past. Here’s erusties for all, and some for to-morrow,” said 
the hopeful Pike, emptying his poeket of broken broad, which 
ho had hoarded since yesterday for this home-feast. 

Both parents wore well aware of tlie extreme difficulties 
which threatened them through the approaching winter; and 
they managed tho little store they had like sailors, leagues 
from land, who have to spin out the resources to whieh there 
can bo nu addition till tho long waste of ocean is past. They 
ate tho worst of their small stook of potatoes, and every day 
turned and wiped tho others, renewed the earth over them, 
and chose out for their meal those which decayed. They 
determined to send their goat to a distance along the bug, 
where it might find fresher pasture; and every day Pike 
himself, or the little boy, if his father could find any bettor 
employment for himself, fastened a string, knotted toge¬ 
ther out of numberless pieces, to the animal’s neck, and 
patiently attended on its nibblings. They laid out a very 
small portion of Pike’s earnings in oatmeal, and this they 
kept in a jar with a stone on the top, which stone was 
thoughtfully lifted and parsimoniously replaced. More than 
all his money was due to tho landlord; but these were not 
times when landlord or tenant could contemplate tho pay¬ 
ments proposed when things went prosperously. Payment 
of some kind, however, must bo made. Accordingly, one 
fine autumn day. Pike drew from his hoard of money four- 
fifths of his whole substance, and wended his way five Irish 
miles to put it into tho hands of his landlord.^ The landlord 
had, indeed, ho hands of his own ; he had tied the cords o( 
debt fast about himself, and was a mere lay figure between 
his income and his creditors. As such he kindly received 
his numberless tenantry, and as far as a good word would 
go had one for every body. 

It was chiefly such tenants as had any property which 
could be seized, should they not pay, who came to bring 
their money to O’Toole. No doubt Pike had had his own 
thoughts of tho turf-heap and the goat, the cabin and the 
garden where potatoes used to grow, which he should have 
perilled had he not produced his earnings; at all events, 
there he was, fumbling -with the bit of rag that folded them 
up, and slowly counting to himself, as if it were unnatural 
to finish in a moment a matter which, to him at least, was 
so important. 

“I hear you’ve boon from home,” said O’Toole; "but not 
across seas, hey Piko ?” 

“ No, your honour; only far. enough to fetch these many 
shillings for your honour. There’s forty-two of them and one 
groat. Will it be enough?” 

“ We’ll put them to your credit,” said the agent, booking 
and bagging the coin. “ There’ll be ten still to pay some day." 

“ Or maybe ye’ll get excused,” said O’Toole in a- low 
voice; “ times are hard on us all, and I’ve me payments to 
make as ye have,” he continued, “ else perhaps I could do 
more than good wishes for me peoide.” 

. “ Long life to your honour for that same,” said Hke, fold, 
ing up the empty rag and replacing it in his podket. 
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f‘ Then I’ve been mieinfocmed,” si^d O’Took; “ and that’s 
treatment I don’t understand.” 

” Meantime, if yer honour had hut an errand to run,” 
B4d Pike more doubtfully, “pr a broken vittla—the ohilder 
at home is well-nigh out-hungered.'! 

“ And, by .Tove, ye should have it, had lit,” cried O’Toole 
enthusiastically; “ but am I not here,—I’ll tell you the simple 
truth. Pike,—trying for a bird, because there’s gentlemen 
coming to dine with me; and save the salmon, which is 01 ^ 
of season and can’t bo had, and the gronso, which I have 
not got yet, and the claret that remains in the cellar, I’ve 
jurt an empty larder for them.” 

** O’, yer honour is pleasant,” said Pike; ” but ye would 
think serionser if ye saw the ohilder at homo.” 

“I could not think more, nor graver than I am thinking, 
if it was my own,” said O’Toolo. “But see. Pike, this I’ll 
do: I put these pence, out of the back of the drawer, into 
my pocket this morning; and they are yours. I do believe 
they may be a few of your very own at rent-day; for some , 
were put by for my private use. And here again, here’s 
bread-cake, which stayed after breakfast on the table, and I 
took it up and thought I or some of the boys would like it. 
Take it. Pike, and good may it do youand O’Toole, with 
generosity that warmed his own heart, emptied his pocket, 
and put into Pike’s ragged garment a little heap of the 
brown cake. 

“ Then tho blessing of the Lord bo upon you!” said Pike, 
“ and give yo half every tiling to the day of judgment. I’ll 
go home with an easy heart now that I daro face their 
hungry crying this night. Long life to yer honour, and 
give ye yer heart’s desire on tlic birds for dinnerand well 
satisfied with his day’s work, he descended the liill, and 
in, the village he went through laid out his few pence in 
the shop, and made liis way home as fast as his faint limhs 
would let him. 

■When ho was within half a mile of his c.abin, he saw 
before him on tho moor a boy, whom he recognised as ins 
own, very slowly leading the goat, which ho suffered to 
stop every nmment to crop tho bog-lierbs and grass. Tho 
hoy, he soon perceived, was crying bitterly; and when he 
called to him, sat down by the wayside and sobbed ns if 
his heart would break. In vain the fatlior for some time 
inquired what had befallen. At last tho lad, waxing more 
and more loud as he came near to the necessity of explaining 
his woe, pointed to tho udder of the goat and, scarcely 
audible, said, “ She’s milkit.” 

“ Murdher!” cried Pike. “'Who’s done it?” and stoop¬ 
ing, ho verified tho too true word by examining tho only 
storehouse of life that remained to them—the udder of tho 
animal. “ That blackguard, Lewis,” he added directly. “Stop 
yer roaring, Johnny, you young bull-calf, and tell me.” 

“ The man that put his hand so far in the phaties,” sobbed 
Johnny. 

“^ndthis is his thanks!” cried Pike. .“ How long ago? 
■yVlnoh way did ho go ?” 

“ Before sundown,” said Johnny, and it was now wax¬ 
ing dusk. 

“■Whioh way, I say?’! cried -the father, greatly ex¬ 
cited. 

“ Home,” said Johnny, pointing behind to a cabin just 
visible above the bog. 

Pike said no more, but darted away to the place pointed 
out. Tho door was ajar; it could not bo shut close. Lewis 
was within, sitting on the floor, hjs back against the wall, 
a child crawling over him, and seeming to kiss him; but 
the hapless wretch was gathering the remains of food from 
his shaggy bristly beard. Two more had got an iron-pot 
between them, scraping it for remnants which no longer 
cxiited. A ragged woman stood in the barq cabin weeping. 
There were few cabins then that did not contain that dismal 
sight—a woman weeping; but Jter teats were tkan 

most. 

“Ye thief!” said Pike, bursting in; “where!? the milk 
ye’ve stole from me this day—my childer’s milk ?” 


“.And what wiU I .know of yet njilk?” .844 If*wi«t Stum¬ 
bling to his Is^. ' ’ ■ 

f‘ It’s just ip yer throat; it’s cm ysr #411” 8ai4 the 
angry Pike; f'ye’vo made a meal of my c]ulder, aQ 41 
ye've not oven fed yer own." 

“ And that’s truth,” said the weeping wife,. The brnfe, 
—was not he a-etsnhng tkere, thi? minute past, with 

his one hand in the dish und the other g-fighting qs away; 
fighting even the little one, that was made worse, seeing 
and not tasting the food.” 

“ Ye basis, ye cruel 1” cried Pike, scarce ppmprohehding 
what he heard. 

Lewis at this time was in a state .of hunger; 

human feelings could get in, the wolf’s being appeased. Uo 
tried at first to bully; and (hen, every thing convicting him, 
gave in and h«rst into tears. “ I could not help it. Pike,” 
he said; “ it’s harder for me than other men to starve; 
there’s that liero when I starve that nobody feels but mo. 
But 1 am sorry now.” 

“And don’t wo all starve?” cried the indignant Pike. 
Is it since yesterday morning I’ve not had tho blessed bit 
in my moutji?” 

“Noa, Pike,” cried Lewis; “and what’s that in yer 
bag?” 

“Is it not the childor’s and tho woman’s own, that 
should have hooii a male with tho drop milk that’s in yer 
greedy paunch, and would I touch it ?” 

“ Ah, yer sowl,” cried Lewis, drawing near, and folding 
his bauds as if ho were praying, “give a bit jist to this 
farnisliing child 1” 

“ And ye daro 1” cried Pike, astonished at the boldness 
of tho request; " ye—yo that are full of my meat, and would 
have tlio robbed man feed yer own. No, by the powers, if 
they all starve dead before the eyes of us 1” 

“ It wasn’t I drank tho milk, neighbour,” said the wife; 
“ ’twasn’t the littlo ones ,—0110 crumb for the childcr.” 

“Ask your husband,” cried Pike. “Didn’t! hand him 
tho bowl when he was hungry? didn’t I tell him the oiies- 
at-home’s life was in the goat’s teats? wouldn't I have 
shared with him tho bit of my own share?—the thief 1 And 
he and his comes thinking I shall jnst feed ’em for robbing 
me. Bo aisy, ma’am, bo aisy.” And so saying, indignantly 
did ho fling out of the cabin, pushing hack tho cbildron who 
clung about his legs, qud who wailed and wept with weak 
voices as they ran after him, holding their (irms up to shield 
their heads from tho thrusts he made at them. 

Pike’s kind licart bled to hear those weak wailing voices. 
Even as ho ran, his fingers fumbled in the bundle and broke 
a piece of thq coarse bread. “ Then it’s jist oatjng the less 
inysplf,” said he, breaking it into four, and giving each a 
bit; and turning again, he ran all the way home, pyertakiug 
his sobbing hoy and the goat, and bringing, together with 
tho had news of her robbery, the good news of food to stop 
the direct present starvation. 


BOOKS AJ^P MEN. . 

Tkbse nxe, in tho realms of literature and thougk4 in the 
more material world, byways as well as highways. Besides 
the great works in poetry, philosophy, history, and science, 
there arc many lessor productions wUch deal neyeftheless 
with topics of no little significance; and others whioh, 
though in peril of neglect and oblivion, are, in their small 
way, jiot unimportant, and supply indications of approach¬ 
ing discoveries destined at a future time to be regaled as of 
considerable value. The multitude of books, of which we all 
wish to know something, consists of suqh tqntative efforts: 
thq higher ereations of the intellect ore necessarily the few. 
Out of the mass, we may op.oasiopsUy piak® a setectiOB, on 
whioh some passing remarks, cpnoqiyed in a right spirit 
and applied in a proper mapnsr, may, pot be altogether un¬ 
profitable. • ■ ■ 

A curious slats of feqlipg baa afiasn in’ some thoughtful 
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i|iin4s, Ifptlj ip AwfiPft »nd Bfegipsi in fpl»tip9 tfl Ppas- 
apsjtp, owing tjo tk» p*ppp4ingly 4 phWh 1 filw^stsr pf 
dappTOiit^ MPPlly wlW W for t|«S»pny %| |s the sup- 
posed events of his life. Jt jppst }l8 penfosse^ th»t wo cjip 
sospcely tooph onp pf thfijn, «8 piQf# ef * ftct, without its 
besoining on thp slightest iWiPW trwiswwto^ iptp » myth- 
An instpppo pf tlig !Ml®t PPOi«w4 latPJy in P»r own expe- 
rienof. yhew 5 b g pas««^. in iVllor’p Warfikfetj wliich is 
rplied upon hj @h»lf8Pere’s Ibiogwplitim for extemporary 
ovidepco pf the poet’s. PQnvprsBtipnal powers, sa discrimin¬ 
ated from Seft J^BPn’s. UsTP it is i " Many seero the wit- 
eombates between Shakspem'o and Jlen Jonson. I behold 
t}mtn lihQ 4 Spsin'sh great gallpon anti an English nian-of- 
war. MastST Jpnson, like the fpnnsr, was bujlt far higher 
in learning, solid, but |low in his performances; Shak- 
spoare, like the latter, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, 
epuld turn with ah tides, tack about, and take advantage 
of all winds by the quickness pf his wit and invention.” 
'VY’hp would suspect that this celebrated passage was writ¬ 
ten by a man who wqs only eight years old when the poet 
died? Ypt such is the fact. Its yalup, therefore, is only 
triiditiqpal, and not personal. It is a fancy iDortrait of the 
two dramatists, derived, not from actual intercourse, but 
probably from the perusal of their writings; not a record 
of what their conversational “ wit^:ombatea” really were, 
but what, from, a critical estimate of their works, they 
might be imagined to be. With such examples of the tricks 
tp wbjeh the inqoiror is liable from acknowledged authori¬ 
ties, no wonder that seeptipism should in some minds take 
an extreme form. Tlie latest is, that Shakspere is not at 
all the author of the works that pass under his name ; hut 
that they may with greater probability be referred to Lord 
Paeou. This is the theory propounded by Mr. AViliiam 
ilenry Smith in a printed letter to .Lord Ellesnjero, and 
since advocated by him in more than ouo lecture delivered 
at the Beethoven Roopis and other places. Of course his 
urguiuont is mainly negative, tending to make out ajirimd- 
facie case fur inquiry, rather than siipp'yhlg data for a cle- 
inonstrafmP 1 and, indeed, it would he absurd to attribute 
any larger YS'ue fo th® m'gument tlian to show how onri- 
ously pircumstauccs ayill range themselves about a startling 
theory when onco propounded. According tp Mr. Smith’s 
statement, wc have no reliable sources of information as to 
Sbakspero’s boyhood,—no suggestion of any precocity of 
talent, any adequate sehooling, whether in ciroumst.anees 
or tuition, or aqy manifestation pf superior attainments at 
mty ppripd of Ins life. Taking Shakspere's aatueedents, the 
productiop of the pla-ys under his name by him would he. 
simply miraculous; while taking Bacon’s antecedents, it 
would he no marvel at’all. Mr. Smith adopts Pope’s notion, 
^hq^ Witat qceasipned the ” plays to bp considered Sliak- 
gpere’s was only this.,—tliey were pieces by unknown au¬ 
thors, Rf fitted np for tho theatre while it was under his ad¬ 
ministration ; amt no owner clatming them, they were ad¬ 
judged to him.” That this was tho ease with some of tho 
plays is generally aehnfiwlodged; Mr. Smith asserts it of all. 
William Shakspere, jihen, in ihis gentleman’s opinion, w'as 
the mqn .of business of the theatre, who had to provide the 
wardrobe, properties, and plays, and exhibited in the pur- 
efia^ of any or all of these matters wueb shrewdness, skill, 
PiWtiqn, and Sagaoity. As tp tho autliorslnp of plays in 
gwigraL ” the chambers of the briefless barrister have over 
been the hofhed of dramatic productions.” In Lord Bacon, 
we find a man ryho had been unexpectedly driven to the 
etfifly pf the law as a ms^vir of subsistence, with Scanty 
tfiPWe whevoen to support luxurious habits, and who would 
fielet'Sfly ^d. lo them by pursuits so usual with persons 
•ItUnSrty situated. Proof.qxi8ts that Bacon had great dra- 
tampt. It is ropord«4”that "he eopld assume the most 
dipereut characters, and speak the language proper to each, 
wilh a fiaoility that was perfectly natural,’! and that ho both 
•• aufi SSSiatpd at masques.*’ In a letter to the lord 
treasurer, BxQB BWfiSses his tfgget that f‘a joint mosque 
pf tfift fiiPT tPPS pf fiflUrt,’’which had bean intended, could 


not he performed; and informs him that there are " a dosoq 
gontlpmon of Grey’s Inn ready by themselves to offer an 
entertqinnient to tho queen.” We arq also informed that, in 
a mesqnp acted before tho queen, at Greenwich, in February 
Ifia?, the “ dumbe showes” were “pq^ely devised by Mais- 
ter ^anneis Bacon.” 

It would bo between the years 1579 and Ifilf that Mr, 
Smith supposes that Bacon was thus occupied with dra- 
matie production, while he WOS studying for the bar at 
Gray’s Inn, and was on terms of iutimaoy with Lord South¬ 
ampton, the avowed patron of Sliaksporp. '-f^at ho was 
during this period in that state whiieh induces men to adopt 
almost any means of raising money, is attested by tiffs fact, 
among others, that hp was arrested in 1698 by pne Sypipr 
son, a goldsmith of Lombard Street, for the largo sum pf 
3001. And, in qonclusion, “ surrounded by enemies ready to 
roprespnt him upon all occasions to tho greatest jiqssibio 
disadvantage, we can readily eoiiooivo that he felt tlip ne¬ 
cessity of keeping liis connection with the players unknown 
to bo hardly less urgent than the necessity whiph compelled 
him to I’csort to tliem.” 

In his lectures on this subject, Mr. Smith calls in the 
testimonies of Coleridge, Macaulay, and Pope, to prove the 
identity of the faculties exerted by i^acon and Shakspere 
in iheir various writings, and particularly in regard to tho 
leraarkahle strain of limiioiir displayed by both. An exami¬ 
nation of tlio text, too, shows some singular resemblances, 
—frequently the same allusions, indicating tiio same course 
of reading, and tho s.aine errors of rofereheo and citation. 
Without, thcreforo, supposing for a moment that it will .at 
length ho proved that B.acon has any right whatever to 
these immortal dramas, we may conclude that tho inquiry 
set on foot, and the collation instituted between the texts, 
of tho works of tho s.age and the bard, may result in some 
curious coincidences, and lead to very suggestive inferences. 
Ono thing must ho gr.anted, that justice has not yet been 
rendered to Bacon’s poetic talents, .and that tho verses 
which are extant in his name liave far more merit than is 
generally supposed. There aro verses, too, of Shaksporo, 
which Mr. Sinitli himself lias undervalued,—tho sonnets 
and poems of Shakspere, which prove Shaks])cre’s capa¬ 
city as a ]ihet, and, in Coleridge’s opinion, manifest .all tho 
powers afterwards luore fully developed in tho dramas. 
VenuA and Adonis was published in 159!!, Lucrece in 1594; 
and Francis Mores, a writer of tho time, mentioned, in 
1,598, Shakspero’s “sngcred sonnets amongst his private 
friends.” It seems to us, therefore, that Mr. Smith’s first 
inquiry should be to account for Shakspero’s power to pro¬ 
duce these, ’fhe same man who wrote the poems pvidcntly 
mijiht write the plays: the critic’s wonder is apcqrdingly 
misplaced. 

A work has been lately published calculated to throw 
some light on our Elizabethan literaturo, and which may 
rightfully he mentioned in oonnootion ■with this subject. 
AVo allude to the collection of-Sir Thomas Overbury’s Mis- 
cellaneous Works, edited by E. F. Rimhault, LL.D.; an au¬ 
thor most famous in his day, and sineu unjustly neglected. 
His poems, TJte Wife and Tie Eeimd;/ of Love, aro replete 
with every exoollonoe: they have imagination as well as 
■K’if; the loaniiiig pf tho schools, and tlie knowledge of the 
world, arc combined in these compositions. Of his prose 
works, that entitled Characters is the most meritorious. 
Hero ai-o indeed shown graphic power and skill in word- 
colouring seldom reached. Both .Shakspere and Ben Jon¬ 
son were indebted to Overburv's works; and tlie latter bore 
express testimony to him in verso and prose. No such le-' 
cord proceeds from Shakspere in relation to any contem¬ 
porary. It certainly is extraordinary that Shakspere has 
nut left a single eomniendatory line concerning his tollow- 
workers, in an ago in which eoinracndatory poems ahqvin^qd. 

In dealing witli a forgotten poot of a past age, let us not' 
forget a minor poet of tho present, whose merits are con- 
siderable. There is many a lover of elegant verse' who will' 
be pleased to learn that another volume has proceeded from 
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sent to school, and wero. gradually trained to better habits. 
Tho youngest child remained at home, and became a fa¬ 
vourite. 

Six months elapsed, during which tho worthless woman 
had spent the money, and tired out all her relatives. 
She then came back, and wanted again to bo taken in; but 
this was sternly refused. Then she tried to exact black¬ 
mail, as a compensation for leaving her own children to bo 
maintained. Failing in this, she laid down at tho door for 
the whole day, howling like a wild-cat, to get tho com- 
uiiscration of the neighbours on account of her “ cruel sepa¬ 
ration from her dear children.” Then she set up a life of 
mendicancy in the neighbourhood, making her occasional ap¬ 
pearance whenever tho children wer^ at home, and scaring 
them out of their senses. At length, on promise of better 
behaviour, she was allowed to come to the door and ^ige 
them from time to time. It almost required force to get 
the chUdron to her; and her practice was to threaten them, 
that when they grow up she would shame them all. One 
day she called, and the sersrant set the youngest child down 
at the door whUe she woht to fetch the others, who liad 
run away to hide themselves Crom such a mother. During 
tile servant’s absence, she carried off the child, to use as a 
means of better obtaining charity. 

so, M the plea of maternity is in all oases to give 
a right to tho care of children, tins unfortunate child is to 


bo brought up in a condition of hopeless misery. The he¬ 
roic self-sacrificing nature of the husband and his wife 
is simply martyred by the malicious will of a demon in 
woman’s form. Tho question, therefore, is, not one of wo¬ 
man’s right to her children, or man’s right to his children, 
but the right of the children themselves to such training a.s 
may raise* thorn to be useful members of tho community, 
and not mere pests to society. 

And the wretched woman herself thinks she is ill-used 
She tolls every one that her father kept his carriage, and 
that it is tho duty of her relatives to soo that she is com¬ 
fortably maintained, without being degraded by working. 
To her own mind, she realises a series of iniquities pi actised 
on her, and is very desirous to liavo possession of iior 
daughter, that she may work for her, while she Jives in 
idleness. She can only see justice fiom the side of Jiei own 
comfort. 

She too has been injured in being badly brought up. 
Her lazy and worthless nature might Insvo been tuinod in 
early youth, not to love justice, but to recognise necessity, 
and bow down to it, instead of uselessly struggling to plun. 
der the industrious Meanwhile tlioiu is a clear ease of an 
unscrupulous wild-beasf in woman’s fonn passing her time 
to compass tho misery of a generous and self-saoriiieing 
household, in order to extort block-mail, with more calcu¬ 
lating wilful cruelty than a garrotter. And probably when 
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slio has thoroughly destroyed the child by the inculcation 
of vile practices, she will some day leave him at tho door of 
his uncle—when she can no longer extract a profit from him 
—a poisoned thing, to inflict still greater pain on those 
whoso airection will forbid them to abandon him. 

In tho eyes of the law, tho uncle would bo justified in 
sending tho whole family to tho workhouse; and the hu¬ 
manity .and affection of his nature is made lui instrument of 
torture to him. 

When will tho law provide a remedy for the wrongs 
done by, as well as against, mothers as well as fathers; ond 
give to tho children a chanoo of being well cultivated, as a 
counteraction to being badly born ? 



AUEOEA LEIGH.* 


I’ltE pi'ogress of Mrs. Browning’s mind, from her earliest 
poems to the present, is an interesting study for the poetic 
observer. After tho plaintive human tciidcrnoss of her first 
lays, now little known, wo had the spiritusd aspiration re¬ 
vealed in the “ Seraphim then the strife between human 
love with its mortal crosses, and faith with its immortal 
crownpvhicli formed the frequent burden of her two volumes 
in Id'll; then the sympathy evinced in “CasaGuidi Win¬ 
dows" with tho present condition of Italy,—a poem proving 
the writer’s sen^ofthe uses and responsibilities of her power; 
and finally, tho present volume, Aiirara heigh, in which a 
direct and practic.al interest in tho world of to-day is yet 
more evident. 

Mrs. Browning has lost something since she began to 
write ; hut she has gained more. There is less tenderness, 
less of tho touching musie drawn from grief, los.s of those 
qualities that eome home to the individual; but there is 
more strength, a yet noljlcr aim, a profounder insiglit, a 
deeper sj'mpathy with univer.sid man. There are times 
now when Mrs. Ilrowiiing biu'onics sarcastic and denuncia- 
torj'. Her genius lias haul .a.side tho lute that whi.spcrcdof 
life’s sorrow.s, aud done battle with its w'dys. Its micii is at 
once sterner and loftier; less winning to tlie many, but with 
a grander expression, enhanced, as it were, by the sears of 
conflict. 

Aurora Leigh is a poetess. She is so, not liy any formal 
choice or mere mental aptitude, hut by nature. Her genius 
is the growtli of her being, the necessary eflloresce.nee of such 
a root. Given the quick instincts of right, the warm im¬ 
pulses, and the ideal yearnings that arc blended in this 
woman’s heart, yon have as its inovitahlu result such acrea- 
tion as an Aurora Leigh. Such a woman will pierce to tho 
core of thing,s, despiso all false semhlances, aspire to an un¬ 
attainable perfection, and turn at first with a sati scorn, not 
only from the counterfeits of worth, but from its true ex¬ 
emplars, if the 3 ' move on the humble level of more utilities, 
ami propose by their benevolence to amuliorate man’s out¬ 
ward condition only. Her cousin, Eomney Leigh, embodies 
this latter type of oharactor. Ho is a philanthropist who 
wopld rescue the yietims of poverty and crime chiefly by an 
improvement of their circumstances, and who is apt, in what 
are called practical reforms, to contemn the influences of 
imagination and feeling, and the solemn realities of man’s 
inner life, to which they point. 

Spiritual agency and material agency are symbolised in 
these two persons; and their union in the sequel signifies 
the fusion of tho principles which they represent. The 
aspijing and scornful idealist finds the noblest use of her 
gifts in their practical application. The material worker 
learns that man’s social progress i#blitid]y aimed at unless 
pursued in the light of his immortality; and, bette(: than all, 

^ Aurom Leiffh. By EuzABirn Baanan Baowmso. London: 
Chapman and Halt. 


both acknowledge that in every tnie worker there must he 
that which is lovelier than any glimpse Of imagination, 
director in its blessings than tho most practical deed,—the 
surrender of tho doer in soul and act to the Souroe of all 
good, a will that seeks but to reflect His, and leaves results 
with Him who, through all intermediates, is the One Cause. 
Says Aurora to Eomnoy, referring to a long-past conver¬ 
sation ; 

" ' Wo both were wrong that Jimo day,'—^both as wrong 
As nn oagt wind had boon. I who talked of art, 

And you who giiovod for nil men's grlofs .. what then? 

Wo mreljf macle loa tma/l a part for Ood 
In those things. What tvo are, imports us more 
Than what we oat: and life, you've granted mo, - 
Devolops from witbiu. But innermost 
Of tho inmost, most intorior of tho interne, 

Ood claims his own, Divine humanity 
Konowing nature,—or the ploroiiigest voiso, 

Prost in by subtlest poet, still must koop 

As much upon tho outside of a man 

As tho very howl in which he dips his board.’ ’’ 

Interwoven with the story of Aurora Leigh and her cousin 
Eomney is that of Marian Erie; and there aro passages in it 
which will startle and probably repel the reader. In select¬ 
ing an image of almo.st saintlj' purity from surroundings of 
misery and sin, Mt.s. Browning has so for exercised a choice 
which cannot, wc think, bo fairly impeached. Such cases 
aro exccptioual; hut an exception, no leB.s than a rule, is 
a fact, and may claim its place as a true contribution to our 
experience. Moreover, the cxcoptimi is hero fraught with 
moaning. Providence docs at times demonstrate tho worth 
of tlio soul by showing it victorious over circumstances; and 
tho effect of such an instance is alwaj's ennobling. Still, 
there are certain external impresses loft on the forms of 
character, even when they do not touch its essence. Tho 
spirit of a Marian Eric might pos.sibly, under all opposing 
conditions, have remained iioly and devoted, as it is here 
shown; but its mode of expression would have been more 
homely, and its very purity would have earlier .conducteddt 
from those scones of pollution by which it is so long en¬ 
vironed in the story. But when from these considerations 
wo pass to tho graver one, that Marian Eric becomes the 
innocent victim of an outrage almost too horrible to glance 
at, we naturally demand from tho poet overpowering reasons 
to justify sneh a result. 

I)oubtlos.s Mrs. Browning has sot forth these terrible 
details partly to show the nobility of Eomnej' Leigh, who 
will not allow tho foulest indignity of circumstance to shako 
his constancy to ono who is virtually pure. Doubtless tho 
truth that no malignity of fortune can stain an unblemished 
Soul Cuds a powerful illustration in such a narrative. Yet 
wo are hound to say, that all these ends might have been 
attained by means loss harrowing and repulsive; although 
wc fully admit, that if we could reconcile ourselves to the 
obnoxious theme, it has been treated with consummate 
delicacy aud power. 

Yet again, vvhilo on points of taste, we mijst object to 
that abrupt invocation of sacred names which so often occurs 
in tho book. Irreverence is the last quality tl^st we should 
really attribute to Mrs. Browning; but there is a sayppr of 
it in her manner which will give gecdless pain. 

In unfolding its general design, tho poem touches iippu 
the chief figures in modem society. The poet, the artist, 
tho high-churchman, the pantheist, tho woman of conven¬ 
tion, tho woman of fashion, tho seamstress, tho mechanic 
and labourer, witli all the varied social prohleigs which such 
uharactci's suggest,- have their place and tboir comment. 
Again, there arc exquisite descriptions of scenery, a won¬ 
derful aflluence of fresh and striking imagery, and passages 
of story intensely dramatic. In treating of the poet's art, 
which may here stand as tlie symhpl of all intellepfHal 
effort, tho perception that religious fijeling is fho prime 
clement of the highest genius is finely cfliMieyed. The 
transcripts of nature and external jiSs, it is urgefi, Ipck their 
real value, unless they esipross man’s spiritual condition. 











“ Thera’s pot a flowey of SfiriSB* 

Thftt dies ere dpsOj; Tftwts itoalf allied 

By Issue and sjuabol, by si^flo^oo 
And oorrei^ndenbe; to that spirit-Srorld 
Outside the limits of our spooe and time, 

Whereto we are bound. t«t poets give it voioe 
With hnmau’mmnisgs; else they miss the thoiu^t, 

And henoefortii stop down loiyer, stand confossod 
Instructed poorly for interpreters,— 

Thrown out by an easy cowslip in the text.” 

The following, too, is nobly felt and expressed: 

" Fame itself, 

That approbation of the geneeal race, 
presents a poor ond (though the arrow speed, 

Shot straight with vigorous iingor to the white), 

And the liigbest &nie wee never reached excopti 
By what was aimed above it. Art for art, 

And good for God Himsolf, the essential Good I” 

The poet's duty to apprehend sublimity in the present is 
not loss grand in conception and nttcrance; 

“ Every ago. 

Through being behold too close, is iU-diseomod 
By those who have not lived past it. Wo’ll suppose 
Mount Athos carved, ns Persian Xerxes schemed. 

To some colossal statue of a man ; 

I'he peasants, gathering brushwood in his ear, 

Had guessed as little of any human form 
U p there, as would a flock of browsing goats. 

They’d have, in fact, to travel ton miles off 
Or ore the giant imago broke on thorn, 

Full human profile, nose and chin distinct, 

Month muttering rhythms of silence up the sky, 

And fed at evening with the blood of suns; 

Grand torso,—hand, that flung pcipetually 
The largesse of a silver river down 
To all tho oountiy pastures. 'Tis oven thus 
With times wo live iii,—evermore too greaf 
To be apprehended near. 

But poets should 

Exert a double vision; should have eyes 
To see near things as comprehonsivoly 
As if afar they took their point of sight. 

And distant things, i^ intimately deep. 

As if they touched them. Let us strive for this. 

1 do ilistinat the poet who discerns 
No oharactor or glory in bis times, 

And trundles back his soul five hundred years. 

Past moat and drawbridge, into a oastlo-oourt, 

0 not to .sing of lisards or of toads 

Alive i’ the ditch there!—’tworo excusable; 

But of some black chief, half knight, half sheep-lifter. 

Some beauteous daiuo, half chattel and half queen. 

As dead as must l»o, for tho greater part. 

The poems made on their ohivalrio bones. 

And that’s no wonder: death, inherits death." 


Freo on tho whole from tho obscurity that counterfeits 
depth, the book is not, on tho other hand, poetry made easy. 
It deals both with imagination and philosophy; and those who 
love neither, and yet expect to understand the entire poem, 
will be disappointed. Yet there are many pictures invested 
with suoh a glow of feeling, that oven a dim imagination 
will make them out by tho light of the heart. Has there 
been any thing yet written of a babe more lovely suggestive 
or musical than this ? Tho mother 


‘ ^preached the bod, and drew a shawl away! 
You oould not pool a IVuit you fear to bruise 
More calmly and more eafenflly than so,— 
Nor would you find within a rosier flushed 
Pomegranate— • 


There ho lay, upon his back, 
^0 yearling eroature, warm and moist with Ufo 
To the bottom of hU dimple*,—to th.e ends 
Of the lovely tumbled ourls about his face; ' 

For since he had been covered over-much 
^ 1)TO fr,«in,tbe }igh|-glare, both hh, cheeks 
Were hot and scarlet as the nrat liva tore ' 
The shepherd’s heart-wbdd ebbeAfeay into. 

Tbs fester for hie lore. And I$WVaalere ’ 

As testaott in the p«et<y.beiby-mot^ ' ’ 


Shut close as if for dt^aming that it snekod; 

Tho little naked feet drawn up the way 
Of nestled birdlings; every thing so soft 
And tender,—to the little hold&t hands. 

Which, closing on a finger into sleep. 

Had kept the mould of’t. 

The light upon his eyelids prioked them wide. 

And, staring out at us with all their blue, 

As half perplexed between tho angelhood 
Ho had been away to visit in his .sleep. 

And our most mortal presence,—gradually 
He saw his mothA-'s foce, accepting it 
In change for heaven itself, with suoh a smile 
As might have wpll boon learnt tbere,- 7 naver moved. 

But smiled on, id' a drowse of ec-stosy. 

So happy (half with her and half with heaven) 

He oould not have tho trouble to be stirred, 

But smiled and lay there. Like a rose, I said: 

As red and still indeed os any rose, 

That blows in ali the silence of its leaves, 

Content, in blowing, to fulfil its life.” 

In ahno.st every page the reader will meet tho proofs of 
a moral insight, keen and noble, embodied in felicitous 
diction. As an instance, take this on tho superiority of the 
blindest veneration to frigid and learned scepticism: 

“ Good love, howe’er ill-ploocd. 

Is better for a man’s soul in tho end 
Than if ho loved ill what dosorvos love well. 

A pagan, kissing, for a stop of Pan, 

The wiid-goat’s hoof-print on tho loamy down, 

Exceeds our modern thinker who turns back 
Tho strata .. granite, limestone, coal, and clay. 

Concluding coldly with, ‘ Here’s law! Where's God 1’ ” 

Nor are examples wanting in which a fine meaning is 
disfigured by a reckless audacity of phrase. Thus : 

" Ho,adlong leaps 
Of waters that cry out for joy or fear 
In leaping through tho palpitating pines. 

Like a white soul tossed out to eternity 
With tliriils of time upon it.” 

In manj^ cases, where the talk of frivolous persons is 
reported, tho language becomes more prose cut into lengths; 
hut the dramatic intention is hero obvious, and the writer 
should bo allowed tho benefit of it. She never puts trite 
dialogue into any mouths but those from which nothing 
better would emanate in life. 

Still, it must be said that tho poem wants sonio of the 
graces of art, even though it often shows that bettor graee 
which is provorhially beyond art’s roach. Hasty and even 
random oxeoution is often visible. The last touch of tho 
chisel is lacking, and will be regretted by all except those 
sectarian minds who mistake roughness for strength, and 
cannot believe that grandeur of idea inay consist with accu¬ 
racy of detail. Wlion Mrs. Browning is logical or philo¬ 
sophical her verse is often harsh, and outrages every rule of 
scanning. When, .on tho contrary, she writes from emotion, 
.the defect rarely occurs; at times, indeed, tho lines swell 
upon the ear, wave after wave, as it were, with tho fullness 
and the cadence of a tido. As oritios, we of course register 
these peculiarities of stylo for praise or censure; but let us 
say (and we can pay no greater homage to Mrs. Browning’s 
mind) that praise for her merits as an artist is the last 
thing we care to tender her. There is a strain of noble 
intensity in her book that attracts us from its manner to 
its substance. We feel that wo have been communing with 
a spirit, perhaps somewhat extreme in its scorn of pigmy 
natures, and at times confounding narrowness of view with 
insincerity of motive, but a spirit no generous, earnest, and ‘ 
high, that it lifts from tho transitory and the moan all that 
come within .jts range,; translates us from the world of, 
shows to that of realities; and makes us feel that the 
noblest things ate also the most real. ’Ibere is so much 
help, truth, and sympathy in the aspect of such genilis, 
that we only notioo by an after-thought the wreath npbn 
its brow. , 
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gigantic blaoksmitha emerging firom bltws of orange Kg^t; 
for him are no ohasinga of atately geeae over thiraty^m- 
mona; for him no ailvery danoea of merry dace or gold-fomed 
minnows round the green fresh water-cresaea in the brook. 
He traps not the hesitating sparrow or the wily finch; for 
him no starlings’ necks tinkle, opal and emerald, in the 
sunlight that bathes with gold the elm-tops. The jolting 
and ceaseless thunder of the Sleet-Street omnibuses is for him 
a poor exchange for the mellow pounding of the thresher’s 
fiail, or the rasp and tinkle of the whetstone and the scythe. 
When ho meets in St. Giles’s a band of Irish reapers, with 
their sickles twisted with hay, (thd their faces turned country- 
ward, he thinks little of the golden seas they will soon be 
wading in waist-high; or how the larks, a thousand strong, 
will carol to them as they toil with their hot faces all in a 
row. He sees man’s spoiled muslin-work till he forgets the 
perfection of God’s wild-flowers. 

The London child’s world is one of blank squares, with 
black bushes like worn-out brooms, and leaves on which the 
lamplight shows the black dew; soot-dripped statues on sooty 
pedestals; silent by-streets, and noisy courts, where every 
body seems washing and no one washed, where half the 
population are children, and the rest women and thieves. 
Ho plays with oyster-shells, or builds palaces of mud. Walls 
particoloured with handbills are his delight, and the Temple 
Gardens are his idea of rural perfection, if it wasn’t that 
ho had seen Bosherville. Ho is always watching, whether 
ho is an errand-boy studying the flageolet, or a butcher’s 
boy with slate castanets in either hand—now it’s a shoal 
of black lobsters who object to being dyed red; or, at the 
same fishmonger’s bulkhead, a prism-coloured mackerel, or 
a basket of eels, who will tie themselves into dark slippery 
knots. To-day he rubs his nose flat against the window of 
a shop by St. Paul’s, and sees the silken vanities that flaunt 
in mockery of the church and its stone seraphs and pro¬ 
testing saints. To-morrow, the purple satins and the yellow 
tiffanies that stream in coloured cataracts in other windows 
are better to him than a peep-show. For him the street bal¬ 
lad-seller tapestries the black railings with fluttering songs ; \ 
and in the square of Leicester the itinerant astronomer offers 
men a view of another world for “ one penny.” Every one 
who passes him is to bis eyes a sight, an amusement, whe¬ 
ther porter with white apron and shining badge, lawyer 
with friz-wig and blue-bag, brewer with quilted doublet and 
copper-nailed shoes, shoe-black in scarlet, or oven the dismal 
man in livery who deals out handbills as if he were dealing 
at wliist. The jeweller’s shops, with their golden trophies; or 
the cobbler’s stall, where the busy dwarf jerks the thread,— 
it is all one to him; fur ho is a child-philosopher, and from 
all things draws inferences. The London boy is generally 
a cynio, and contemptuous of foreigners, particularly thin 
shivering Hindoos; and quizzical Germans with red mops 
of beards are to him guyss—just that—guys. He is all eyes, 
and is quick as a spy, keen as a detective. 

I still look on London children, I repeat, as so many 
fallen angels driven from the paradise of the country to the 
purgatory/of the town. Exiled from all pleasant sights, 
scents, and sounds, to inhale the exhalations of sowers, to 
•■batten on fogs, and to toil through mud, deafened by the brute 
violence of the endless roll and roar of trade. To live only, 
and not to live well, is the object of the poor in cities. The 
flowers he sees are out and dying flowers j the birds, the poul¬ 
terers’. His sky is a lurid vision; his air, bearable miasma. 
He is thrown cheek by jowl with vice, os poverty always 
is in cities. His life will be toil, and its end the workhouse; 
his grave will be in a dripping oomer of that grassless bu¬ 
rial-ground that makes rich men shudder fo look at or to 
think of. 

Do Lon&n sights compensate children for the loss of 
their country birtteight ? I trow not. No, not even those 
great globes^ of crimson blood that inoa^adine the common 
pavement with noh reflections cast through the chemists* 
windows; not even the Zoohi’s iknH Juad the alligator’s jaw 
at the old ouriosity shop; nor the medieval upholsterer’s 


sit 


helpless armour and china teacups;—no, not even the blue- 
eyed portraits next door to the dentist’s, nor the miles of 
tapeworm put in pickle in the enterprising medicine-man’s 
window in Long Acre. 

Not but what there is something very supernatural and 
haunted about the broken windows of a house in Chancery, 
with its walls sloughed and speckled with posting-bills and 
notices. A London hearse, too, with its nodding black fea¬ 
thers and rod-nosed coachman, is a thing to be remembered; 
so is a country-waggon, with a red-cheeked girl staring from 
under the awning-tilt for the first time at daybreak at the 
unheeding town. There is no place where amusement is 
so thrust upon you and forced down your throat as in this 
London. The broken-down gentlemen that lurk about, at 
ginshop-doors, the wrinkled veterans at cab-stands, are all 
part of the London boy-experience. Every street is a leaf 
in the page of the great volume he can’t help reading. The 
tinker with his flaring kettle of coals, the sparks spirting 
from his saudstono-wheol, the chair-mender on the door-stop, 
the grinning Italian with his shuffling feet, the sly groom 
in the Quadrant with a stolen dog under his arm, the itine¬ 
rant almanac-seller, are all his friends and fellows. The 
beadle, tho costermonger, the pugilist, the soldier, the city- 
man, tho beggar, tho cabman, tho carter, pass before him 
in shifts and changes, and all ibr his amusement. 

Over this great mammon city, with its black dome, red 
roofs, and white towers, tho coppery fire of tho blank sun 
smoulders through tho fog; and all for his delight as much 
as for tho big thirty-thousand-pounder just stepping into 
his barouche and bound for Clapham. For him, through 
tawny smoke and lurid clouding, break the soft blue spots 
of summer sky, like glimpses of the very veil that hides 
Heaven’s Holy of Holies. ITie stars shino and interchange 
for him, though he does live undcmeatli an alloy, and next 
door to a potato-cellar. For him every sunset flowers and 
widens into the great black blo-ssom of night, on whose sable 
leaves the stars shino but as dewdrops. 



THE CONDENSED AIR-BATH. 


Bv M.D. 


Thg effects on tho health and spirits of the various changes 
of weather, only too numerous and sudden in this capricious 
climate of ours, aro well known and constantly experienced 
by every one. The circumstances to be taken into account 
as producing these effects, in connection with changes of 
weather, aro numerous. Differences of temperature and of 
amount of moisture, tho force and direction of the winds, 
electrical changes, ever-varying degrees of light, have each 
their effects on the human system; but there is on® circum¬ 
stance,—depending to a considerable extent, indeed, on some 
of those already mentioned,—not so perceptible to an ordi¬ 
nary observer as most of them, which nevertheless must boar 
a large share in producing the results of atmospheric changes. 
■We ^ludo to tho varying density, weight, or pressure of the 
air, indicated by the rise and fall of the mercurial column in 
tho barometer; the former, of course, indicating an increase, 
tho latter a diminution, in tho weight of the air. Judging 
by our sensations merely, ■wo should be inclined to suppose 
that the state of the atmosphere was just the reverse of 
what it redly is. In fine weather, when the barometer is 
generally high, we feel a lightness and exhilaration of spirits, 
an. increased aptitude for exertion; while nothing is ittorp 
common, in an opposite state of the weather, thim to hear 
it said t^t there seems to be a weight in the sir. We then 
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feel heary; lan^id, and unwilling to exert ouTBelves, and 
our epirits Tiro more or less depressed, ^hese varying effects 
are more perceptible on the occurrence of sudden changes. 

The ofFeots of diminished atmospheric prossuro also are 
' manifested in a marked degree by the change from low to 
high altitudes, and have been graphically described by many 
travellers and aeronauts \ while those_ of increased pressure 
.are experienced on descending in the diving-bell or into 
deep mines. 

There has. just been introduced into this country a 
means of taking advantage of increased atmospheric pres¬ 
sure in the treatment of disease, wliieh, although it has 
been in successful operation in France for a considerable 
number of ycars/shas attracted but little attention from the 
members of the medical profession in this country. It is, 
however, to an EugJishmaii that we must ascribe the merit 
of making the first steps in this direction, without at the 
same time detracting from the deserts of the French philo¬ 
sopher, of whose researches wo have afterwards to speak. 
So long ago as tho year 16G4, Dr. Henshaw constructed an j 
air-tight chamber, in which, by means of a largo pair of 
organ-hellows, tlio air could bo rarefied or condensed; and 
he seems to Jiavo applied this means to the treatment of 
various diseases, using apparently rarefied air for thoso of 
a chronic character, and condensed air for tho acute. The 
degree of rai-efaction or condensation was regulated by tho 
sensations of the patient as regarded his respiration. Ho 
states, however, that difficulty of breathing is oftener ex¬ 
perienced in condensed than in rarefied air. We shall find, 
os we proceed, that tho contrary is the true state of tho 
case, under moderate increase of pressure. These experi¬ 
ments do not appear to have led to any useful results; and 
no donht froni various causes, especially the iiisuflloienoy of 
the means available for tho jiurpose, and tho suppo.sed dan¬ 
gers of increased pressure. Tho subject seems to have fallen 
into unmerited neglect, till M. Tabarie, in 1832, presented 
to tho Institute of Ffanco a report on tlio cHects of differ¬ 
ences of atmospheric pressure; and starting from the idea 
tliat an clomeut so indispensable as tlie air to the existenco 
of all organised beings must also, by modifications of its 
physical and clibmical (jualitics, hccomo an inexhaustible 
source of'useful influences on tlio organism, after long and 
laborious research established this fact, that compressed air 
js an agent ofilie highest importance in the treatment of 
various maladies, and enunciated certain principles serving 
as guides for its efficient application. He wa.s assisted in 
Ills researches by Dr. Dertiii, of Montpellier; and Dr. Pravaz, 
of Lyons, has made u scries of independent investigations, 
tile results of which he has published in an essay, which 
received the honour of being courotini by the Institute of 
France in 1850. M. Tabarie found that, to produce salutary 
effects, tlie pressure must bo gradually increased, sustaiued 
for a time at a certain degree of intensity, and again gradu¬ 
ally diministied; and that tho amount of pressure calculated 
to be of greatest service is moderate, an ineveaso above this 
not being attended by any increased advantage, but rather 
tho reverse, as ho belioves that the principal salutary agency 
is eoniinttatuse of tlio liigii pressure, that the transition from 
any pressure to a higher has a disturbing effect, and that 
tfaorefore the shorter, within certain limits, wo can make 
the interval of transition tho bcttip'. Dr. Fravaz also has 
shown, that beyond a certain limit no advantage is to be 
expected, principally because the prossuro of the air, when 
highly increased, overcomes the resisting elasticity of the 
lungs. Tlie araonnt of presOure considered most beneficial 
is about twe-fifths of an atmosphere additional; that is, 
about six pounds on the square inch more than the ordinary 
pressure of the air, which is fifteen pounds. Thoso re¬ 
searches have led to tho establishment of oompressod-air 
baths at Montpellier, Lyons, Nice; and more recently at 
Beh Bhydding, in TorksUre, where we have had an ojwr- 
tunity of experiencing and observing its effects. We shall 
now proceed to give some account of the eonitractiOB^ tue« 
and effects of the bath itself. 


An iron ebStnbey is constructed, of sufficient Strength tO 
heota tits increased pressure, provided ivith windows Of 
strong plate-glass; and a door fitting in such a way as to 
prevent any escape of air. A pair of foroe-pupips oommuiii. 
cates with the chamber by a pipe, opening by nutherods 
minute apertures in the floor, and is worked by a Steam- 
engitio. By a sinjple arrangement, a sufficient quahtity of 
air is allowed to pass off constoutly to keep that in the 
chamber of the purity requisite for the purpose of respira¬ 
tion. A barometric tube is placed outside, its upper end 
open, and commumoatiiig therefore with the extenial air; 
while the cup, or curved end below, and the mercury con¬ 
tained ill it, are subjected^ by means of a tube, to the pres¬ 
sure of tho air inside tho bath. The height of the mercurial 
column, therefore, will always indicate the difference in 
pressure between tlie air outside and that inside; and a 
scale is attacbod, showing the amount in pounds. 

The interior of the ch.-imbor is furnished with seats, a 
couch for Weak patients, and any other convenience that 
may bo requisite ; and the iron walls are cased inside with 
wood. Tho entrance and exit of the air should bo so inon- 
aged as to cause as little noise as possible, so that patients 
may sleep, if so disposed. There is an arrangement also 
by means of wbic'Ii, without allowing of any escape of air, 
•Small articles, such as books, letters, &c., may be conveyed 
into or out of tho chamber (for in this bath patients may 
road, write, or converse, as they please); and by means of 
a bell, those inside can summon an attendant, to whom 
orders are conveyed by writing on a slip of paper, and sboW; 
iug it at one of tho windows. If necessary, an apparatus 
may bo adapted for beating or cooling tlie air before it 
enters the chamber. The barometer and the valve for regu¬ 
lating the escape of the air may bo placed in the engine- 
room, so that the whole is under tho eye of a single at¬ 
tendant. 

The patients, then, being seated in.tho cliainber, the door 
is closed, and tho engine set in motion. By regulating its 
velocity and the amount of air escaping, tho pressure is 
raised to the amount of 4J lb to C lb on the square inch, 
as indicated by the bai'omoter, at a rate of 1 lb in five 
minutes. When It has reached tlio desired maxiiunin, the 
engine still oontinues to work, as there must bo a oonstaiit 
supply of fresh air. The high pressure is kept up steadily 
for a time, varying from half an hour to an Iiour, and is 
thou reduced as gradually as it rose. In general, tlio entire 
sitting occupies two hours; but the amount of pressure and 
the length of time must be adapted to tlie capabilities of the 
patients, some being unable, from weakness or peculiarities 
of constitution, to bear it so long. 

The first feeling generally remarked by an individual in 
the bath is a souse of pressure, sometimes, though rarely, 
amounting to acute pain, in the ears. Tills is easily ac¬ 
counted for, when wo remember that the internal ear com- 
niuuieatcs with the throat by a small tube, and is separated 
from the external by a membrane commonly called the 
“ drum of tho oar.” The pressure on tho drum, then, is caused 
by tho loss of balance between Jlio air outside and that Im 
side the eai', the former not gaining immediate admittancB 
to the internal ear from tho walls of the tube, at its openihg*' 
into the throat, being in contact. Swallowing once or twice, 
or endeavouring after inspiration to expel tho breath wliilo 
the mouth and nostrils are kept closed, will in most cases 
open tho tube and establish the balance of pressure. * When 
the maximum pressure is attained, the sensation Ih the oars 
generally eoases, hut returns again as the pressure iD brought 
down, from a reversal of tho causes above metitiohed; the 
condensed air in the interior of tho ears not finditig a ready 
exit by the tube, and therefore pressing the drum ouiwarilB. 
•l^ter a few sittings iii the bath, the tube coibhionly con¬ 
tinues pervious, and nb uneasiness is experienced; The sa¬ 
liva is generally increased in quailtil;^; But the bbSt JharMed 
effects are tho,se on the Circulation and respiration, paftlcu- 
lafly in persons labouring Under maladies impMoatjilg thCSe 
fimotiuas! for it is to be reffiafleeaf that aiieMda In health 
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THE PLANTING 

OP A 

WARDIAN CASE. 


Crystal Palaces for 
Home liave been treat¬ 
ed of as to their gene¬ 
ral principles; and we 
have enaeavoured to ' 

show that unless they 
are regarded'as .mi¬ 
niature groonliouses 
no permanent 0uo- 
cess oan be expected. 

Since the appearance 
of those papers in the 
National MAaeziHE, 
several other journals 
have token up the 
question, and have 
^opted similar vie ws. 

Mr. Glonny, in Jer- 
rold's paper, Mr. Ap¬ 
pleby, in the Cottage 
Oardemr, and other 
practical writers,have 
called public attention 
to the original failings 
of tho Wardian cases; 
and though w.e should 
hesitate to say that 
wo gave tho hint for 
this new view of the 
subject, it is certain that toe were the first to analyse tho 
causes of failure, and point out the remedy. A corres¬ 
pondent has called (for attention to some passages in tho 
pamphlet of Mr. Stephen Ward, alleging that wo hove dealt 
with it unjustlyt ‘We desire to act fairly and openly; and 
the only difference between ourselves and Mr. Ward is this: 
he trusts for ventilation to the impossibility of heometicolly 
sealing the case; we insist that ventilation should bo pro¬ 
perly provided for. Between the two the difference is great 
indeed. 

The design for a crystal palace is intended for the adorn¬ 
ment of a window, a conservatory, or any position where 
its outline would produce a pictorial effect, and where abun¬ 
dance of daylight and little sun would reiwh it. We need 
say nothing as to its construction, except that access is to 
be obtained to tho interior by having the front of the cen¬ 
tral compartment and the end of each wing httad on hinges, 
so that the glass-plate forms a door. In each division the 
framework running along the roof should also be finely per¬ 
forated, and a slide of zinc fitted so as to move to and fro in 
q groove, to admit air, or close the ventilating holes, acc<»d- 
ing to circumstances. Tljf two wings and the central com¬ 
partment might bo made separate, so as to fit neatly to¬ 
gether, and allow tho three parts to bo removed from the 
trays in which tho ferns are planted. If so constructed, 
several trays for plants may bo made; and when the vegeta¬ 
tion loses beauty, as it may do with the changes of the sea¬ 
sons, the trays con be lifted out, and fresh ones containing 
new sets of plants inserted in,their place, and those removed 
from the case carried to the greenhouse to be regenerated 
by careful treatment. This is the way the Wardian cases 
are managed by the nobility, who contract with nursery, 
men to supply trays of plants from time to time; and this 
trick has been kept secret, so that many a connoisseur not 
auf^it in the matter has been puzzled again and again to 
discover by what process the Wardian oases are brought 
to such perfection just as the London seasem opens. For 
every Wardian case we should recommend this plan; for it 
is agreeable to change the vegetation oocaskmolly, biwever 
well the plants may be doing, with careful management. 



The case here fi¬ 
gured is planted as 
follows. Li die cen¬ 
tre -is the beautifiil 
dwarf palm of the 
south of Europe, Oha- 
nmrepe KumUit. At 
its base grow some 
dwarf ferns and ly- 
oopods—such os the 
Tunbridge filmy fern, 
Wilson’s filmy, fern, 
the True Ijlaiden-hair, 

' Adiantum eapUlus ve¬ 
neris, AefUenium ma- 
rinum; the lovely lit¬ 
tle bladder ferns, <7y«- 
topterie jirfigUie, and 
O. ai^mf with Ly- 
eopodium eiolonifera, 
formosa, deiOieulata, 
and apotheeite. 

In tho Icfr wing 
are specimens of Lar- 
trem erietata, the crest¬ 
ed fern ;■ Lastreafilix 
toot, the common male 
fern; the lovdy Hai-t’s 
Tongue, .Scofopetit/ri- 
um. wl^re, pf which 
there are ai|. least 
twenty-five ^tinct 
varieties; JSt. yiulgare 
prohyerumheh^ very 
desirable as a diminutive Curiosity; it bears littlie jslants 
on its fronds. On the right Of tho Hart's Tongue" Otmmnda 
regalis, the most renowned of British ferns, ccm^leies the 
planting of this side, os far as conspicuous plants , ate Con¬ 
cerned. •.> 

In the right wing the graceful Lady fern, Aihyriam'fiUx 
fiemina, throws up her plumes of verdant feathers. At her 
feet is the common polypody, Ftilypodima wlgarit; the com¬ 
monest and most ^easily cultivated, and, with two or three 
exceptions, the most beautiful and distinct of all the British 
foms. Another polypody, JP. dryopterU, rises from the hollow 
below it: it has one clear stem, with three branching divi¬ 
sions of the frond; the colour a most refreshing green, and 
tho whole aspect of the plant distinct and elegant. The 
common brake, Pterie aqmlina, and Laetrea apinulosa, com¬ 
plete the planting on this side. All the plants ore drawn 
from nature. 

For covering the diversified surface and filling the hoi- 
lows of tho rock-work, there are many interesting British 
ferns and flowering-plants suitable. Spleeuworts, tho Ad- 
der's-tongue, Aeplenium lanceolatum, A. trichemanei, and 
Irichomanet radicane, are low-growing ferns thaf delight in 
the moist ur of a Wardian case; and among flowering-plants, 
the pretty Drotera rotundt/olfo,'Marsh Pennywort, Ground 
Ivy, Hound’s-tonguo, W^d Oxalis, Rosy Oitalis.(a border- 
flowoi), Germander Speedwell, and comeson sf^all-leavedjvy, 
are gems in their way. ^ . 

The Same soil will suit tho whole of these, niwefy,' one- 
third fibrous peat, one-third loam, and one-thiiCAw-sand, 
with a moderate mixture of broken flower-pots al^ .soft 


well mcorporated, and the whole brought fo a lMable>ad 
light texture. A layer of crooks shoul^te plaoed Mow tte 
soil, for drainage. ^ ' 

Most of fte nuraories contain polleo^ns ofiems from 
which selections may be made. Should any> difficulty be 
experienced in obtaining jui^ what aiw required, Mr. Sim, of 
Foots Cray, Kent,can supp^from-fafii splendid eoUeotion 
any kinds, whether British omoreig^. SontUH' Hmasan. 
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A SCENE PBOM THE " SPECTATOB." 

Bl W. P. FHITH, Rjl. 

Amohs the other tokens of aSeotiou trhich Sit Bogor de 
Covorley’s neighbours ■were frequently exhibiting for that 
most worthy of country-knights,—^the Quixote of modem 
times,—^the Spectator relates that a former servant Of his 
who hud set up a hostelry in that part of tho country was 
struck with the ideu of having a portrait of him painted for 
a sign, doubtless reckoning tbett such a mark of respect to 
this common friend of all tho couiltrj; round would bo duly 
appreciated by Sir Bogor's friends from far and near. This 
was done, and tho portrait Buapo;Dded from the appropriate 
post in front of tho inn. There it hung a week, until tho 
unexpootod and most undesirable compliment oame to tho 
oars of tho man so honoured; he, with that ohivalric con¬ 
sideration which is 0110 of tho most subtle characteristics of 
Addison’s greatest creations, went to see this work of art; 
and finding that it was really intended as tho highest honour 
wliich could possibly bo paid by his old servant to him, took 
no offence, but quietly said that he considered himself quite 
unworthy of such a compliment, and suggested that a few 
touches would sufficiently alter the face to something else, 
and promised to be at tho cost of doing this. The artist was 
again called in; and by the addition of whiskers and an ex¬ 
aggerated expression to tho countenance, turned it into a 
tolcralilc representation of tho “Saracen’s Hoad;’’ but the 
worst result of this was, that a strong rosemblanoe remained 
to tho good knight himself. 

The scene Frith has ohoflon is where the Spectator and 
Sir lloger arc inspecting the picture after its nictainorphosiB. 
'I'liis picture is one of the very best of this artist’s works, in 
a class which ho seems to have made almost his own by his 
perfect success therein. It will not fail to catch tho ob¬ 
server’s iiotibo, how truly ho has given tho good old-gciillc- 
niaiily asiieot of tho knight; not without a touch of vanity 
most becoming to tho enslavers of the fair widow. Witness 
tile black wig and feathered hat. How capitally tho ex¬ 
pression of nervous irresolute bcuevolonco which belonged 
to him is sliown by his way of standing, and tho action 
of wiping tins spectacles; tho look of appeal, too, at tlia 
.Spectator himself, not without a suggestion that his Vanity 
1 ,.d boon secretly flattered by the mere fact of that out- 
, f .;j, ious coiupliincnt 1 

'fho Spectator’s attitude is also most exoollently charao- 
toristic; soe the stoop of tho shoulders, like that of an habi¬ 
tually observant and thoughtful man; the genial laugh. 
Notice tho difl’erent manner in which his feet place them¬ 
selves on tho floor to tho way in which Sir Bogor has his, 
and tlio way of use with which he holds the whip behind 
him. The dog’s half-dubious look of recognition is, however, 
one of the finest parts of the design of the picture, and 
one wliich the text does not suggest. 

It is amusing to notice how the addition ofwluskors, the 
change to a baro neck and dishevelled hair in the portrait, 
have metamorphosed Sir Boger into the Saracen j and also how 
oven this could not entirely ovCroome the likeness, although 
the panther's sldn thrown over tho shoulders, and the bow and 
quiver, are far removed enough firom an idea of the original. 
Thoro is an excellent piece of humorous perception by the 
artist in putting fiashes of lightning playfaig about the head 
of tho ferocious Syrian. This is one of those points of wit 
which are so frequently found in Frith’s works. 

Tho host’s half-oonsoious demeoatory look as he appeals 
with the eye to the Speotator, his hostly costume eud atti¬ 
tude, as though ho hod got into an habitual start, with 
» Coming, sir, coiningr like tho “Anon, anohl'' of Shaks- 
pere’s Francis, is well marked. 

Tho luncheon is set out on the tablo, tmd introduced im 
the picture in order to allow of the presence of the girl. See 
how healthily pretty she is, ooming through the sunbeams. 
Frithle waiting-girls are always capital Witness his 

“ Sherry, sir V iwhich is So popular at ipresent. 


The county-map on the wall, the tea-board, arranged 
after the fashion afbostessos, behind the punch-bowl and 
coffee-pot, are points well mode in the picture, as well as 
iho look of the chairs and tables, evidently fruin some man¬ 
sion, and perhaps Sir Bogcr’s ^fts to his old servant on 
ittarting in business; the fuotmon drinking at tho bar uu tiic 
other side of the house-passage, tho liustoss behind, and 
the string of lemons suspended from the ceiling in tho fur¬ 
ther room, aro‘ parts of character which wo should bo sorry 
to miss. 

Tho Speotator, relating tho story, says;'“Sir Eogcr, 

■ upon seeing mo laughf desired mo to toll him truly if 1 
thought it possible for people to knoUr him in that disguise. 
I at first kept my usual silence; but upon tho knight's con¬ 
juring mo to tell him whether it was not still more like 
himself than a Saracen, I cumposed my countenance in the 
best manner I could, and replied, ‘ that much .might bo said 
on both sides.' ’’ This is ono of tho finest hits in all tho 
series of papers, which is unquestionably Addison'’s cAef~ 
d'teuvTC. 

It may bo remarked of Frith’s paintings, that although 
it is to be regretted that his style of execution is not more 
solid, he is yet beyond dount tho most successful of the 
humorous painters of the d.ay ; that he deals with tho vani¬ 
ties of men with a skill and delicacy of perception and gen¬ 
tlemanly feeling wliicli is only iiilbrior to tho inaiiiicr hi 
which Hogarth dealt with their crimes and follies. Frith 
is to humorists what Hogarth is to satiristsand higher 
praise than this it would be difficult to give lo any man. 

Tbc picture we have ongi-avod is very brilliant and 
powerful,—of courseuiot so ricli in colour as somo of Fritli’s 
other works; bis oxoelleut judgment would not allow him 
to indulge ill this quality in a sober Englisli .scene ; l>ut, ns 
the reader will see from tho engraving, tlic exprossions of 
tho faces arc as full of character and humour as they can 
be. Ho is one of the few painters who, having coiifiiied 
theiinsolves to almost a single range of subjects, have not 
fallen into the besetting sin of in.aimerism. This work is 
one of the most solid of his pictures, fiir iiioro so tliaii ono 
which attracted niucli mor#'attoiition, — “'J’lic Coming of 
Ago,”—and is one of liis moat excellent works in his best 
style. It was exlilbitcd at tlio Boyal Academy in 1847. 


JOHN TIKE YAPP. 

K TALE OF MAYO. 

' Dr TUB AU’fHOH OP “PAUL FEKBOLL.” 

Is Thhek Cusftirs.—C uAr. II. 

Tnfl fbw people in the neighbourhood who wore above tho 
rank of peasants themselves did what they could for tho uni¬ 
versal distress; but, after all, it was but prolonging death liy 
starvation for the most part. Twice a-week some few gave 
to some ft w. Every body was poor’, and they could do no more. 
Then the poor souls, with their wrclchod cans, or broken 
pitchers or cups, would crowd in hungry iiuiltitudos about 
the doors; and some would receive, and many would fail of 
rooeiviiig, tho pittance wliich seemed necessary to koep life 
within them. Yet they lived on; and how’i' It would be 
hard to answer that question. But, for instance, Lewis had 
a lean and hungry dog, to wliich, except in the matlor of 
giving him any tiling to cat, all the family were kind. Even 
Lewis, when he was trying to doze on tliq stool, with his 
back to the wall. Would call him to liis knee; and hungry 
man and hungry dog would warm eacli other into a sleep 
that comforted both. The children, of course, wore its Com¬ 
panions ; when not too miserable, they still played with it, 
and it still followed them ns they toddled by the brook, 
looking over tho bog for some roniaining berry. ..Tliis dog 
Lewis took one day from the sun, where it lay shivering, 
and without a word to any ono killed it boforc them, as if 
he noitlior saw nor heard them. Ho was in a transport of 
liuriger; and wken tho prospect of satisfying it occurred to 
him, he oould see nothing but that one object. Timmy was 
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relieved from liis own wrotched life, skinned, cut in pieces, 
and laid over the smouldering turf, while the children yet 
Bqj^eamed around; and tlien, like a savage, Lewis tore the 
unpatatahle morsel with his teeth. The wife and children 
also ooaiicd to lament; the irresistible smell and sight of food 
overpowered all the rest, and in silence they too partook 
of the half-cannibal meal. 

When they hod done, the wife prepared to lay by some¬ 
thing that remained; but Lewis interfered: 

“ Tib," said ho to the eldest child, “ take the bit to Pike, 
with my sarvico; but mind you, Tib, don’t say it was poor 
Timmy." And forth from the hut ho waiked leisurely, and* 
lay himself down under the sHoltor of a wall, there to go 
profoundly to sleep. 

Whether the meal did good or not, I cannot toll. How¬ 
ever it may have been, Lewis’s wife Kanoy, a few days after, 
passed from active illness to passive; for, indeed, the change 
was little more than that she could no longer drag her 
weakened frame about, but sank down to perish. Pike heard 
of it, and eame with a quarter-pint ofhis goat’s-milk to do his 
neighbour good. “ And I took it very kind of ye,” said he, 

“ sending us some of your own mate the day by; queer mate 
it was though; who give it yrf^’’ 

Lewis with his foot pushed something whieh lay on the 
floor towards the corner. Pike’s eye fell upon it: 

“ Sure ’twasn’t the dog we ate ?’’ said ho. 

“ Why not ?’’ said Lewis. 

“ The mate had an unkind taste anyhow,” said Pike, his 
eyes fixed on the paw, whieh nobody had thrown out of 
doors. “But the dog’s aisy, and was born to help Chris¬ 
tians, the poor baste. Notwithstanding here’s a more hu¬ 
mane potion like, for the poor ’oman, that Pvo spared ye 
the day." 

“More of the illigint milk!" cried Lewis, his hands 
twitching, his mouth twisting, at tho sight of it. 

" Lot alone—let alone 1” said Pike; “ not a dhrop except 
for Nancy only, the crone.” 

“ Give it her, quick!’’ said Lewis; “ I don’t want to see 
it with my eye; tako’t away, lest it bo too much for me.” 
And squeezing his rags about him, he turned and went out 
of tho cabin, picking up a bit of dry stick and chewing it, 
as if to employ tho saliva which the delicious morsel hod 
excited by its mere sight. 

It comforted tho poor woman fgr half an hour; perhaps 
for so much time it delayed her death; but death at that 
time was the familiar friend of those whom it took, though 
still hideous and dreaded by those whom it only threatened. 
She was tho first in the immediate neighbourhood whom tho 
famine destroyed, and she was buried with decency in the 
Catholic burial-ground; but a month after that, nearly all 
attempt to lay tho dead respectfully to their long slumber 
ceased; and left to themselves, the perishing peasantry 
could but just remove out of sight, any where, the corpses 
which encumbered their cabins. There was none to bear 
them to the churchyard, none to receive them there, no 
power to invoke spiritual help; for the faint remains of life 
were employed in feeding its own flame, and all interests 
Tvero absorbed in suffering, buried under the dead weight 
of famine. 

Lewis's family soon dwindled to two children. Pike’s 
at this time were down in the fever, as they termed it. None 
had died yet; but his little boy had been the first seized, 
and would plainly be the first to go. Honor hold him in 
her lap, or sat by his side most of the day. Pike led out 
tho goat, which they had never trusted far, when the chil¬ 
dren were its guides, since tho day of Lewis’s robbery. 
Pike’s frame, accustomed to hardship, still fought bravely 
against famine; and ho as yet felt no symptom of tho 
forafne-brod fever. Ho would take his little girl with him, 
—the fair-haired child, whoso pretty Ipcks so pleased his 
eye, and whom her parents had saved os yet from the worst 
extremities of hunger by sacrifices which destroyed them¬ 
selves. 

It chanced one day that tho father and child had climbed 


the hill above their cabin, and were slowly attending upon 
the goat by the side of the mountain-path which ran along 
the face of the ridge. It was tho end of the third quarter 
since Pike had here parted from his wife, and since Mr. 
Threader, making his periodical round, had witnessed their 
tearful parting. Again Mr. Threader was taking the same 
route; and when he came upon Pike and his child he stopped, 
with some vague idea it might be tho peasant whom he had 
then seen, and asked, “Did he remember him?" 

“ Ay, by token tho tlnoe tinpennios,” said Pike, scratch¬ 
ing off tho ragged remains of his hat, and joyfully recog¬ 
nising his benefactor. 

“ And wore they lucky ? Did they bring the luck you 
expected ?” said tho Englishman. 

“In throth did they,” saidPiko. “I remember prospering 
terrible well.” 

“Eomomber?" said Mr. Threader; "why it’s not so 
long since.” 

“ It seems to me before time,” said Pike. 

“ Did you get the throe guineas ?’’ asked Mr. Threader. 
“ If so, you ought to bo rich still.” 

“ The rint,” said Pike, “ the rint swallowed all.” 

“Well, I must say your honesty was most commend¬ 
able,” said tho Englishman, “ to provide for your rent when 
you were in such want yourself. It’s very honourable to 
you.” 

“ But look ye there, yer honour,” said Pike; and he 
pointed a little farther, where three small heaps of ruin lay 
together,—shattered walls without roof, grass growing in 
tho windows, stanchions in tho stones, but no doors. “ My 
own full cousin, and my wife’s half-cousin, and another, 
lived there; and the roofs were taken away as they laid on 
the floors—all for rint. I don’t complain,” added Pike; 
“ but they had not got it, and / had.” 

“ What became of them ?” said Mr. Threader. 

“ Dead,” said Pike; “ and for that matter it wouldn’t 
matter if wo all was with ’em,—and shall lie, some sooner, 
some later.” 

“Nay, I hope times may mend. Have you lost any 
friends yet, my poor fellow ?” 

“ My boy’s a-dying,” said Pike, “ and Honor’s sickening 
this mom.” 

“ I’m sorry to hear it,” said Mr. Threader. “ But tho 
little maiden—no, no, she’s well yet.” 

“ Ay, bless her!” said Pike; “ she was the last as ate 
any thing among u,s.” 

“ Could you oat again, my pretty curly-pate ?” said Mr. 
Threader, taking out a sandwich-case and a flask containing 
a slender glass of whisky. 

The child’s eager eyes answered. 

“ Take my luncheon,” said Mr. Threader, reaching down 
to her a slice of bread and meat. “And you, my man, 
swallow this drop; it will keep up your pluck, and that you 
deserve.” 

Father and child eagerly seized the gift. Little Honor 
was comforted and inspirited; but poor Pike’s exhausted 
frame was sot on fire by the potent spirit. It did not inspire 
him; on the contrary, it seemed to sever all the bonds of 
habitual restraint, and set free the anguish that had col¬ 
lected and frozen in his heart. He caught Mr. Threader’s 
hand, and tried to speak; but his speech turned all to 
water, as it were, deep sobs burst from him, and overcome 
with emotion, he struck his breast fiercely, and uttered the 
most dismal lamentation. 

“ 0, my poor boy 1 his poor great eyes staring'so piteous; 
poor Honor o-tryiug to carry him, and forced to catch at tho 
chimney to steady herself; and the little one, the youngest 
little one, that the sun’s shining on there, and that will bo 
cold under tho sod so soon. And all day and night to bo 
grearning for a morsel, and tho childer crying through the 
cowld, though the cowld is only starvation. Ochone, oohpne, 
the Lord is departed, and not a saint to listen 1” 

Mr. Threi^er was shocked. He got off bit horse, and 
supporting Pike to the bank, made him sit down. There 
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lu8 posAion ejchauflted itself; oad again by degrees there 
shone out of him " the sacred patience of the poor.” But ho 
was shaken by the outlnreak of passion, and Mr. Threader 
would take his own way about acoompanjiug him down the 
bank to the cabin. 

In this time of trouble he had gpven his services as one 
of the committee for the distribution of assistance; and as 
the present case was evif^tly one which claimed whatever 
could be done for it, he readily took the opportunity of ex¬ 
amining into the misery of the family, and relieving it as 
far as the funds intrusted to him^ight be so employed. 

Kko had said truly that his boy was dying. He lay on 
the floor, with the heather from the hills under him, his 
cheeks flushed, his eyes half-open, his almost naked body 
showing every bone under the Skin; The mother had re¬ 
signed him; misery, sickness, and custom had quite trained 
her to suffer, and she sat on the low stool near him, sup¬ 
porting her aching head on the wall, and half-stupefied with 
fever. 

The scene was one which Mr. Threader had witnessed 
over and over again for weeks past, and which he knew 
existed wherever he should turn his stops. He looked on it 
very differently from what lie would have done, had one 
individual instance of such misery been seen by him in 
better times. Ho gave what the fluids could afford without 
wronging other poor wretches, and he authorised Pike to 
make a claim upon the food distributed at the town, if, when 
he should apply, there was any food to be distributed. Thus 
were those who could eat in the family kept alive for that 
time also, and a little comfort of their hearts bestowed by 
the notice taken of their great woe. 

The boy died; and wrapped round in the branches which 
had been his bed, was carried in his father's arms to lie in 
the trench dug by his father in the onolosure of turf and 
stones which surrounded the cabin. Th^ mother mean time 
lay'struggling With the fever; the fire of it, which was feed¬ 
ing on her life, gave her as yet a false strength. She went 
on from day to day, moaning and tossing on the fresh 
heather which her husband had brought from the mountain. 
He did not stay by and watch her; he went out in the 
morning to feed his goat, the only hope left. The little 
curly-haired girl, qt five years old, was her mother's nurse; 
she brought water,—for the spring hard by glistened and 
wliispered on through all that deadly seasonshe pushed 
together the branches of heather, all scattered by the poor 
woman's uneasy movements ; and when she herself was 
sleepy, she lay down by her mother's side, her lips, healthy 
as yet, parting and inhaling the hot pestilential breath of 
the nearly unconscious woman. Pike came back in the 
evenings, sometimes with on ounce of oatmeal, begged or 
given, or a cup of broth; often with nothing but the milk 
of the goat, now sadly diminishing. When that was the 
case, he himself tasted no food whatever; and his hollow j 
cheeks and sunken eyes told how famine preyed on his firame. 

One night his wife, who had not spoken all day, called 
him in a clem sharp voice, as those do who, suddenly 
aroused from slumber, imitate the tone they would have 
had if perfectly awake. 

“ I'm going a journey. Pike,” she smd. “ I've been sent 
for by a great lady; but if she spares me, 111 be back.” 

“Are ye going indeed, Honor honey? Honor, my 
darling,” said Pike, “ is it you are going ?” 

“I'll see you perhaps again. Isn’t Johnny ready yet? 
He came first among us, ye know. Pike.” 

“ And he’s gone first; then ye. Honor honey, and little 
Honor no doubt next, and me. Ah, Honor, tell them as 
ye’re going amongst not to forget me.’’ Thus spoke Pike; 
and the tears gathered and ran down upon her parcliod face, 
but she hardly seemed conscious of them. 

“Lewis is always a-watching,” she began again. “When 
I am away, mind him; I see his face at the winder whdn 
we’re both out— I seed him just—” 

“No, no, darling,” said Jike“soothingly; “I'm not 
thinking that—don’t throuble for Levris.” 


"Ay, but he was here,” said the little girl. 

“ The thief 1” cried Pike. “ And what did he want ?” 

“ Tou, daddy,” said the child. “ Ho said Tike was dead 
and Tib was dead.” 

“ Both 1” cried Pike; but his attontiun was more fixed 
on the dying woman. 

She wandered still, but mildly and less distinctly every 
minute. Her words came by ones and twos. The name of 
her dead boy, whose death they thought she had not noticed, 
occurred often, and once she bode the littlcr girl be good, and 
held her lips to kiss her. The child stooped for the deadly 
kiss. “ So, good bye. Pike,” said she; “ good nightfor 
indeed the shades were darkening over her eyes, and after 
another half-hour’s perhaps unconscious struggle for breath, 
she lay at caso on the cold couch of the dead. 

Pike sat by in silence. He was hungry and tired; 
there was a crust on the table, which he meant to havo 
soaked in water for his wife ; and now the child, the little 
Honor, having fallen asleep during the stillness of her 
mother’s death-struggle, it remained for him. But, though 
hungry, he could not eat; though tired, ho could not sleep. 
He sat and waked by the dead: it was the old custom in 
the oldest natural shape. Towards midnight ho hoard a tap 
at the window; and presently Lewis, pushing open the door, 
stole in, and came up to where Pike was sitting. 

“ She’s gone, is she ?” said Lewis, fixing his eyes on the 
dead body, over which the moonlight shone. “ So ore mino 
—all gone.” 

" I wish we were the same,” said Piko. 

“ No, no—not I. Who knows what tho dead knows ?” 
said Lewis. “ I would rather bo here, provided I could got 
one morsel of Christian food.” 

“ Christian food,” said Piko; “ is not all that is, Chris¬ 
tian ?” 

Lewis did not answer; his gloomy eyes fixo'd themselves 
on tho floor. After a silence, ho looked' up. “It’s the 
blessed male I want to taste ; I want the taste of the herb, 
the oatmalo agiii.” 

“ I Caro not if ye eat that,” said Piko rather disdainfully. 
Lewis required no more bidding, but took tho morsol, and 
ate it slowly, tasting it as he did so. 

“ My dead lies close by me,” said ho at last, “ beside the 
big stone where tho first phatics used to come. I did tho 
best I could for ’em.” 

“ I must do the same by mine,” said Pike; “for I’ve not 
the strength left, no more than you, to take them to chapel. 
Come, neighbour, yo are restless like me the night; ye shall 
hblp mo to bpen tho earth and put her in. I brought her to 
a poor home, but I didn’t think to carry her out to sich a 
last one.” 

Lewis silently assented, following his benefactor—for 
such he was—into tho bit of ground where still tho perished 
potato-stalks showed themselves, and tvith a broken pitclifork 
helped him to open a deep trench. They worked in silence. 
Both were feeble, and the drops of perspiration stood on 
their brows in the cold night air. When the space was largo 
enough, they wont together into tho cabin, and boro the 
hapless mother from her hearth, no covering over her but 
tho remains of tho rod petticoat, in which ho had left her in 
tho spring, when she had bade her husband farewell; and 
laying her down in mother-earth, heaped tho clods over 
her. When they had done, Piko sank on liis knees, and 
kneeling upright in tho moonlight, prayed and wept aloud, 
mingling his wife’s name with that of the saints. 

Lewis stood beside in gloomy silence. “ Ye’ve an aisy 
heart, Pike,” said he, when tho latter rose from prayer, and 
stood looking on tho new-made gi-ave. 

Pike looked up. “ It’s the Ia.st convanicnce I may stand 
accused of,” said ho. “ 'What mane you saying that ?” 

“ Yer a good man,” said Lewis, “ and can pray near yor 
dead; for they can’t cast notliing in yer teeth.” 

“Ah, neighbour, I understand you,” said Pike. “Ye’ve 
not always been as tender as ye might; but. ye see, tmider 
or not, they all do but die. Mine are dead.” 
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, “I ate all from them,” said Ije^ia, •* and now I’m afraid He watohod her oontinoally: his few moments of relief 
of them.” were when he brought the goat to the spot where she lay, 

” Art afraid i” cried Kko, “ Mighty Father 1 sflteak a and there pressing the little supply of milk into tho can, 
word man; say ye have not lifted ycr hand—” raised her head op one arm, and with tho other hand 

By tho powers, by tho saints I have I never done any held it to her lips, which gratefully received the ooinfurtiog 
sich thing,” said Lewis. “ Father Humphrey knows it, like draught. Tine was done many times a<4ay; and the creature,, 
as I know it mine ownsolf. Ho uomo in, and held Tib in his growing familiar with the practice, would utter a low bleat 
arms to die, while Tikey lay dead. But they was starved — wheit he gav^the signal that aheiwas wanted, and oomo of 
I ate all, Pike. Was that enough, or no?” and Lewis fixed her own accord to yield her treasure, and offer her shaggy 
his eyes on the ground in silence. beard to Honor’s thin fingers, if she was well enough to 

Kko also said nothing, but stood with the fork in his play with it. The only employment that took him away 
hand, leaning on it partly, and his eyes fixed on his neigh- from the cabin was, to obtain a supply of food for tho animal, 
hour. Many thoughts passed through his mind, but they Ho would fasten it within his door; and then going to tho 
all merged in one at last. “Lewis,” he said, dropping tho hill, tear up such herbs and gross as he oould find, and ro- 
pitchfork, and going nearer to him with clasped hands, “ I’ve turn as hastily as was possible, fearing lest in that short ab. 
got one left; and I’ve one way of saving her, maybe. 0, by seiico something should bo worse at home thou when he left 
yer mother, Lewis, spare mo tho goat. How am I to watch it. At tho door ho would pause an instant. Tho low bleat of 
tho oratur now, how shall 1 keep the one drop o’ milk, if the goat, acknowledging his return, was the first sound he 
yer will is to t^o the goat ? I’ve gived you my own, and heard; then he would hearken as ho opened it for tho sob- 
yo’vo tooked my own, and my mate’s in yer mouth now, hing breath of tho little girl, dreading to hoar that expres- 
ahd welcome with it; therefore ho a man, a human man, to sion of pain, fearing still more tho deadly stillnoss in which 
me, and spare me the goat.” every hour it might he quenched. As yet, however, she 

Lewis’s heart was touched. Tears mingled with his struggled hard with tho malady, and rewarded her patient 
words, as he took hold of his neighbour’s hand. “ I’vo been father with signs of life more precious than tho childless 
more villain nor man,” said ho ; “ hut I won’t be to you. I’ll man knows how to believe. 

go away—^I’ll forget the look of her. Indeed, indeed. Pike, It was nearly a week after the’doath of his wife, tliat he 
in my hunger I grow to be o dog—-just a our, that the na- lay on the bare floor one midnight, stupefied by exhaustion, 
turo of is to stale. If I’d been born a lord, and had my full while tho child dozed under tho influence of the fever, half- 
of mate. I’d have been a good man.” conscious, on the few rags of the bed. Tho heat within lior 

“Even those lords have their trials,” said Pike; “but, agitated her brain, so that it presented no clear imago; a 
friend, I, that am sich a poor man, have been good to thee.” thousand phantoms hurried over it, and her low voice per- 
“ And I shall think of it,” cried Lewis; “ and I’ll do yo potually murmured sounds which, low as they were, yet 
the best of kindness by taking myself clone away. Lot me were uttered with the exertion which would fain have 
lie on yer floor till tho morn’s morn, and I’ll throublo ye made them loud. Kke’s heavy slumber was unbrokoxi by 
never mure in this world.” them; he had watehed, ho had given her tho last drops of 

“Lie down, ifyo will,” said Pike. “Tho morning’s in milk which he could collect as yet, and h<J lay silent and 
the sky, and where shall wo bo in the eve ?” pale in a sleep that imitated death. 

Presently, however, the child was aware that some one 
■ was standing at her eide; it seemed to her that her father 
The day which poor Kko saw breaking was ono of those was in two places at once, t/iere on the floor and here beside 
mild days of winter which can bo found in no place like Ire- her. She thought there wore candles in tho hut; she thought 
land. Bain was far off; its heavy clouds gathered bock in the moonlight hod lighted up candles, copijng in as it sud- 
the horizon, and like a curtain rolled together, giving a denly did at the opened door. Then the figure wont away 
sight of tho pale blue sky overhead. Between the swellings from her; tho father who was standing and awake stood by 
of the ground on the bog wore here and there little shcl- the father who was asleep. She spoke to it and said, or tried 
tcred valleys, throxjgh tho lowest part of which trioHod a to say, 

thread of water, and the sides wore drained and dry. Here “ Don’t go from us, father;” for it soemed to her tho soul 
the sun shone through tho mild damp air, collecting its of her father was stealing from the body, 
warmth upon tho steep slopes, and bringing out tho fra- But tho standing figure did not move. There was a 
grance of the earth; and here Pike and his little girl sat horror in its face which shot through the bewildered senses 
down the day after the mother’s death, and their goat of little Honor; the staring open eyes were fixed on the 
browsed among the tussocks before them. The child had prostrate figure, and terrified her weak consciousness; but 
followed her father up the hank; but as soon as they were at that moment, the father that lay on the floor groaned 
seated, her eyes seemed to grow heavy, and though he woke and stirred, and then tho standing figure drew noiselessly 
her once or twice, she as often fell asleep again. Ho was back into the shadow. But Honor’s consciousness was eom- 
gliui of it. She did not feel hunger whilst she slept; and he forted by perceiving that tho horror passed away from its 
sat by in inert repose ooUooting tho sunbeams, and afraid face as the prostrate figure gave, signs of life. Still she tried 
to disturb tho stillness that came over him. The little girl to call,to make a sound, to rw up; she stretched her hands 
roused up once or twice, and wont down to the brook to to touch the shape that lay on the floor, and which sho 
drink; come'book, got close to her father, and again fell thought would riso and hold her in its arms, fur she trem- 
asleop, bled; but when she did so, the other shape swiftly and 

'W^en the evening come on, Pike roused her at last, and silently rushed up to her, and, with threatening gestures 
said they must golbome. Tho child arose; but shivered so and strange distorted face, terrified her to silence and iiioc- 
violently she could scaroely stand, and Kko laid hold of her. tion. Her pulse throbbed till there came a diasinoss over her 
Alas, the hurfiing skin; the parched Ups, told him that the brain, in xv^hich twenty figures seemed to be threatening and 
day’s slumber had been but the first inroads of the fever! grinning, and then to go reelingpbout the room. She heard 
Before morning she was quite prostrate, sick as her brother a faint murmuring sound which made the goat’s bleat come 
and mother had been. Pike had believed that she would into her mind; there was a struggle going on ; a heavy 
live; for no good reason, but he longed for this last tender body seemed dragged al>ont by those reeUng figures. Ono 
life; and the human heart revolts from going over again the of them seemed to pass out of the door, and the rest van- 
scones of misery which it has just passed tfaioqgfa. Yet sho ished at the same time, leaving her father alone on tho 
was.thMrp; on the same pallet with tho same pito. He had floor, on whom her dizzy byes fixed themselves in anxious 
no help either; he knew every oot was starving; and save uncertainty and dread, till the nightmaresqpeU was dissolved, 
he himself could aid her through, his darling must die. when he awoke and raised himself. 











It HOW cUylii^; uidhtTOame Haett to the tide oftlie 
child, whose wahdering wor(b «Dd hMting ptdees he tried 
to eoothe with kind fond wokds. 

Jewel 1 is eho hetfaor ? Hoth, darljpg t what is it she’s 
saying? Wa»l dead, was I angry? What’s that ail? Hush, 
hush! she shall have poor Nanny’s comfort,” And he tamed 
to the dark comer where poor Nanny’s bed of leaves was 
made; and there—unbeliar^ was the blank dari^noss at first 
—^the goat was gonp. 

In vain was every oomcr searched, in vain the broken 
enclosure, in vain the hill-side; despair had never filled up 
his heart till pow ; and the gasping lips of his child, which j 
ho had used to wet with the precious milk, raised into fury ' 
the untamed passion of his heart. Ho seized a stone—a 
huge stone—which lay by his door, and utterifig on impre¬ 
cation and the name of Lewis in one, rushed with weak 
strength across the moor. 

Lewis had not boon seen lu the country since the night 
they parted by Honor’s grave; but I’ike felt in his heart that 
there was none but ho by whom this cruel deed could have 
been done; and, in fact, when ho approached the cabin, 
Lewis was seen sitting on a heap of earth a little way from 
his own door. When ho saw 1‘iko running towards him, he 
also rose and rushed on the angry man, eluding the stone 
which was hurled at him, and with little difficulty bore his 
weak adversary to the earth. When down, however, there 
seemed no auger kindled at bis attack; ho lot him riso again, 
and hanging his fingers as it wore on his own collar-bones, 
stood looking him in the faco with a dogged persisting look. 
Piko was confounded. 

“ Why don’t you kill mo at onoo ?” said Piko. “ If ye did j 
fiat do it, ye’ve a right to kill me, for I would have killed i 
ye; and if ye cf steal her away, best, best kill me, not to soe 
Honor die.” j 

“Do it, yo say?” asked Lewis. “Do what, neighbour?” | 

“ Yo know, yo know,” said Piko. “ What is it but one 
thing?—the goat, the life of her!” 

“ Ye shall ha^o lost your goat ?” said Lewis composedly. 

“ Shure, and have yo jist looked every whore ?” 

“ D’ye think I’ve got to be reminded to look for her ?” 
said Piko. “I boliovo it’s yourself; man, man,” cried he, 
falling on his knees, “ I pray to you give mo the crootur: 
the strength’s gone by ; I’vo none to fight for her.” 

“And is not it myself wishes I had Her?” said Ijowis. 

“ If ye doubt, jist sot your feet inside the hut, and soe if mor¬ 
sel bo there, or has boon those Sundays past.” 

“ And it’s I'll do it,” said Piko, taming away, and eagerly 
entering tho wretched cabin. 

All was bare ; no spark of fire, no remains of household 
stuff, no broken cup, no half-bowl. Piko went outside, and 
searched every whore for tho appearanoe of blood whoro the 
animal might have been killed—for hair, for any thing sus¬ 
picious. But he found nothing; tho ground was disturbed 
in one plaoo, but that was beside tho bit of rock whore early 
potatoes used to come; and Pike remembered that tho chil¬ 
dren were buried there. 

“ Neighbour,” kaid he, it’s not you. 0 Lewis, had ye 
one little cratur left, ye could overlook my raving! She 
must die now, like poor Tike and Tibby have done.’’ 

“ Never mind tliem,” said Lewis'; “ wo must all die one 
day.” 

“ Never mind yor chlldor I” cried Piko; “ and indeed to 
see tho way the earth’s scarce put down upon thorn, it might 
be said you minded Kttlo.” 

“ Mind you less,” said Lewis, pushing him away from 
the rough untidy ground under wbioh he had said the bodies’ 
lay. “In those times there's but one thing we’ve need to 
think of—food, food, that’s all; I must live.” 

“Where’s tho must to live?” said Kko. “That cruel vil¬ 
lain that lives hy stealing little Honor's goat had oughted 
to die far sooner, or he’ll know the worse in yonder world.” 

Lewis answered nothing; he,turned off with a sneer; hut 
Pike took no notice of that, or any thing but his loss, and 
returned broken-hearted to his desolate cabin. . 


Hope now was over; nothing was to be done all the 
long day hut watch and wait the flutterinig life, which still 
was life, and while it lasted seemed as if it'might have been 
saved from death. Wo all know tho efforts we make to do 
tfiat/ how hoarded money is lavished; how tlicro is no pru¬ 
dence thought of, no obstacles attended to: aid for the sick, 
though it be but imaginary aid, becomes an absolute ne¬ 
cessity of our existence, or seems so; for there aro thou¬ 
sands to whom it is such an impossibility as it is to tho blind 
to sec, or tho old to bo young. It was so impossible to Kko 
that he did not think of it; ho thought only of the means 
ho had yesterday, and had been deprived of to-day. 

The winter sun shono in that day through the open 
space mode for a window; tho winter blast, too, made itself 
felt; and towards evening little Honor, who had not spoken 
fur several hours, uttered a cuniplaiut of the cold. Tho father 
had sat all day in tho dull despair which patience itself in 
untaught minds bceomes. He had sunk this time intoahalf-. 
shimtwr; but ho rose and took her in his arms, and with 
what warmth remained in his thin frame, once more che¬ 
rished the ■vital flame of his darling. Tho time for help was 
gone hy. Tlio world’s wealth at that time could not have 
turned back tho spirit of life wliich was slowly leaving its 
liuman dwelling-place; the little hands, though cherished in 
his bosom, froze by degrees; tho lips, though lie tenderly 
blew upon them, grew whiter and stiffor; a little froth 
gathered on tho mouth, tho father gently wiped it away 
with his torn sleeve; tho golden curls were still tho same 
as they had been in lioalth, except tliat tho scattered liairs 
wero matted to the forehead by tho dow that gathered there; 
he lifted them up softly, and shook his head. 

It was now tho evening, and every thing within the 
cabin grow dusky and indistinct. All was still also, except 
the breathing, which became slower and more laborious. It 
was tho last time,—tho time so sacred by tho bedside of the 
rich, tho time of such respectful siloneo. 

But at the poor ni.an’s door there camo tho liasty sound 
of horses’ foot, and then the rider’s knock rciieated, when it 
was not at first answered. Tho haggard man, carrying in 
his arms tho dying child, obeyed tho call, and undid tho 
door. Mr.Threader .stood without; he started at tho ghastly 
faces and figures that mot his oyo as tho door unclosed. 

Ho uttered a low exclamation ; and hanging his liorso to 
the poet, entered softiy, saying, “ I would not have disturbed 
you. Alas, this is a sad siglit 1” 

Pike sate down again, answering nothing. 

“ She’s gone almost,” said Mr. Threader; “ there’s no 
help for fter. But for you—” 

“ Bo silent,” said Piko. “ Let her die.” The spirit within 
him was worn out, and the further ho was from human help 
tlio more out of sight was respect for human distinction. 

Tho Englishman stood hy compassionately. It wag not 
for long; tho broatli had almost ceased to labour, tho teeth 
no longer touched, and tho cheeks hod fallen in where tho 
teeth parted; there was no more struggle, scarce any pant¬ 
ing now; tho body was clay, tho spirit passed; all that had 
boon Pike’s child was gone, except tho withered disoolonrod 
case. 

Wlion ho saw how it was, ho laid the body down on the 
wrotohod pallet; and throwing htmsolf beside it, gave way 
to ungoverned sorrow. Mr. Threader was astonislied, for 
ho had seen his patience when first dcatli visited in's house. 
Ho tried to comfort him. 

“Ay, but it’s tho last,”said I’ike; “and I’m weaker,aiid 
this might have livedand tlio pas.sion of^rief shook his 
gaunt frame almost to dissolution. 

Mr. Threader had come to tlie cabin partly with tho pur¬ 
pose of bringing to it, us well .as to others, a portion of ro- 
liof; and ho now, cautiously remembering the effect of tho . 
over-potent drauglit lie had last given, prevailed on the 
starving man to take some portion of nourishment. He ate; 
and like the Egyptian, his spirit camo again; and though it 
seemed to grow stronger only to suffet, still tho embers of 
life wore at least rekindled. 
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Mr. Threader promised that the body of the child should 
be interred in Christian ground, and .then went on; “ I’m 
sorry to disturb you just at this moment; but the business 
I partly eamo upon is to lay hpld of a culprit who has been 
robbing the whole neigltbourhood, I’v.ohoai‘d that you may 
perhaps help me. What are yeur npighbours hero ?” 

“ Most that were neighbours are dead,’.’ stud Pike. 

“ But some remain, I su^^sc; for instance, here’s the 
name of Lewis CaHaghan.” 

“ He was alive yesterday,” said Pike. 

" Is he a good neighbour to you?” asked Mr. Threader. 

“ I’vo no harm to say of him,” answered Pike. 

“ Any good ?” 

"Very like,” saidPiko; “I’m unfit to judge since all 
my throublo; and I did him a wrong, thinking him to have 
stolen the goat.” 

"That’s the very story,” said Mr. Threader. “It was 
your goat, then ?” 

“ What was mine ?” said Pike, hopelessly and without 
interest. 

“ Well, there’s been a strange story brought to mo about 
the robbery of a goat, and many other things. I wish, Pike, 
if you’ve lost one, you could come with me for half an hour. 
I’d give a guinea to catch that fellow.” 

“ Yesterday, would not I have died to have cotehed who¬ 
ever laid hands on her; but I care not now,” said Pike, 
folding his arms. However, a request was enough to 
make him obey ; and hanging his head, and laying his 
arms over his breast, he patiently went where Mr. Threader 
led him. 

Mr. Threader had been roused that evening by a report 
of crimes committed; and when he came over with help 
among the cabins, he had at the same lime taken measures 
to inquire into it. Lewis was the man accused; during his 
absence from his own cabin ho was supposed to have been 
the perpetrator of a number of robberies, in none of which, 
however, ho had been aetually caught; but respecting one, 
there was evidence likely to commit him, supposing the 
owner could identify the remains of the animal whoso hide 
ho had boon soon burying. Pike’s robbery had been heard 
of; and it was conjectured that 7iis loss and Lewis’s crime 
might be found to relate to the same object. 

When Pike entered the cabin, Lewis was standing at 
the other end, his face averted and his exit prevented 
by a man whom Mr. Threader had left as guard till he 
should himself return. He perceived his neighbour come 
in, and after a moment’s doubt turned full upon him, and 
said : 

“ So ye’re not yet contint, though yourself searched for 
yourself; yo are for making me guilty, though ye know the 
clanc contrary.” 

“ Is it mysoll knows or cares ?” said Pike. “ Honor’s 
dead.” 

“ ’Twas not the goat,” exclaimed Lewis; quickly check¬ 
ing himself, however, when ho had uttered half the last 
word; then he added in an artificial tone, “Arrah, neigh¬ 
bour, but I’m oonsarned to hear that nows.” 

I^e took no notice of either part of what ho said; but 
Mr. Threader was convinced by the first that the suspicious 
as to the theft were correct; and telling him what he was 
accused of, ordered a search to be made. 

“ And it is a credible story entirely,” said Lewis, looking 
round the small bare cabin, with a look and tone of con¬ 
tempt, “ that a big carcass will be here hidden, and jintle- 
meu’s eyes no^sae it.” 

“ Suppose ye,” said one of the men who had come in with 
Mr. Threader,—“ jist yo suppose it might not bo inside the 
walls wo are going to sarch.” 

"’And what's outside, save nothing at all at all ?” said 
Lewis; “not a phatie-stalk even to hide as big’s a mouse, 
let alone goals, which is bigger.” 

“ Then what was yer hands a-tearing up earth for at 
the skriek of day, two morns sinoo, and patting in bigger 
nor mice ?” said the man. 


“ I was not doing so," said Lewis. 

But heedless of this denial, they moved into what Jiad 
been the garden, leading Pike with them; and Lewis, who, 
thoqgh watched, was at liberty, following at a little distance. 
He trembled while ho did so, but kept silence during the time 
they went round the enclosure'; for the man who said ho had 
secnLe.wis employed in moving the earth could not identify 
the exact spot. They observed that the ground was dis¬ 
turbed near the rook; but the man felt certain it was not 
there that ho had seen Lewis; and they left it to examine 
other parts, but saw no evidence elsewhere that it had been 
moved. 

It was now quite dark, and they were making their soarcli 
by the light of lanterns. Pike’s interest was gone; his 
thoughts weVo all in the cabin where he had left his dead 
child. But presently he felt his arm grasped, and hoard a 
tremulous voice in his ear, Lewis himself having drawn close 
up to him; and while ho hold Pike with one hand, he pointed 
to the searchers with the other. 

“Neighbour, stop them; they will turn up that awful 
ground. But you know what’s there; I always told you 
it was my dead.” 

“I can’t hinder them,” said Pike. 

Lewis watched them, and, in fact, after a few moments’ 
consultation, they determined, as they could find nothing 
elsewhere, to search the stony ground where Pike know 
the children were buried, though the man who had watched 
still persisted it was not there he had seen Lewis at work. 
But with the first stroke on that ground Lewis gave way. 
Ho could not boar it. “ 'Tis not there,” he cried aloud ; “ you 
shall not break that earth at night. The dead will appear. 
Hold, hold!” And finding they did not heed him, he flung 
himself on the ground, crying, “ I did it, if ye must wrench 
it forth ; yo need not look there. I toll you ’tis here.” He 
pointed to what seemed a piece of solid rock at some little 
distance from the spot where the children lay; and rolling 
it over, ho pushed away the earth under it, and uncovered 
pai't of a shaggy hide. ^ 

Mr. Threader and the rest had run up when they saw 
what he was doing. 

“ Is it yours. Pike ? Look at it,” said one of the men, 
pulling it out from the earth; for Lewis had quitted his 
labour as soon as they loft the grave. 

In very truth there it was—^tho skin of the goat; the 
spots and marks Pike knew so well, the. brown and wliite 
hairs, which Honor had so often twisted together. Head os 
his feelings had become, they were all roused by this sight. 
Ho burst forth upon Lewis with a storm of indignation be¬ 
fore which the wretch shrank as if the words had been 
thunderbolts. All that Lewis answered was, “ I did it for 
life.” 

“ And starving’s better nor life,” said Pike, “ if life’s so 
dear as you paid down for it. Murtherer—the sweet soul’s 
murtheror.” 

“ Ye may think life’s little worth and say so, but not I,” 
said Lewis. “ Pike,” said he, coming close to him, “ I dare not 
'die. Hoar mo. Yo »haU; and n^ne else shall hoar; nor see 
neither,” ho added, glancing back at the children’s grave. 
Then he went on. Ids voice lowering at every word: "A 
thing is on my soul, let alone the goat.” And here he put his 
mouth upon Pike’s ear, and his two haiqis, one on each side, 
BO as to shut out the sound of his words from every creature 
else. 

Pike heard, and his passion subsided in an instant; 
his hands fell by his side; the excited colour faded ut¬ 
terly from his face; he staggered back two paces, and mur¬ 
mured, “ I forgive him; he’s a more miserable wretch nor 
I.” 

“ I did it for life,” repeated Lewis, in a scarce audible 
voice. 

There was a silence all about them; for every one was 
trying to make out what was passing; watching their ges¬ 
tures,. catching at every sound. 'Phreadef was the first 
to speak. 






" This is not the timo to moke further inquiries,” said 
he. “ Enough is known to prosecute this fellow, and 1 shall 
take care it is done. Take him away.’ But you, kind- 
hearted Kko, you must live too. I’ve had the means fur¬ 
nished me of sending a few of you across the Atlantic. 
You shall have ton pounds—do you hear me. Pike?—five 
to take you over, and five.to sot you going when you get 
there.” 

.“ I thank your honour,” said Pike languidly. 

“ You shall go to America, you know," said Mr. Threader. 
“Have not you heard of America?” ho added, trying to 
rouse him. 

“Yes, yes; wo often talked of migrating," said Pike, 
“ when there was ws in the cabin.” 

“I can’t bring them babk; would I could. Pike,” said 
Mr. Threader compassionately. “ But take comfort; you, 
at least, shall go; y*u shall yet live and prosper.” 

“Thank yo«, sir,” said Pike feebly; “blessings be on 
you!" And then gating into the conventional tone, he 
added in an unmoaning voice: “ Hunder thousan blessings 
on yer honour; and may you never"—and now real natural 
foehngs sprang up, and he took M*- Threader’s hand in both 
his—“ and may you never know what it is to see your own 
childer die of hunger 1” 


ICalbnal 


[The Edltora nf the NaTioMAt, Hasaziss cannot return unavailable 
Papore, except in oases where it may seem desirable to communicate 
with the writers.} 


It was said in the Timet that at the Agricultural Exlii- 
bition in Paris of tho past year the English peasant ap¬ 
peared in person, in mstnner, and in dross, tho pooiest-look- 
ing man of his class in Europe. Wo were, of course, inclined 
to treat the assertion as an abominable slandei, and to deny 
every word of it. For all that, however, the statcincnt has 
on awkward trick of rising up, confronting us, and defying 
us to disprove it 

Village-greens are being cnclohcd, rural sports aro pass¬ 
ing away; education is veiy very low; wagus aro low; 
there is more than enough koAtooing to dignities; and too 
little manly indepondonce,—for how can a poorly paid, hard- 
worked, ill-clad, ill-fed, untaught man hold up his head ia- 
dopendently ? Morally, he is a teifi He cannot be bought 
or sold, it is true; but bo is bound down and fenced about 
by an incapacity as strong as prison-bars. He contains the 
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undeveloped elemoiits of a man, wliile he toils as a machine. 
Hands to labour ho has, and they arc the only part of his 
organisation which has ample play; his mind lies fallow, 
his heart, his soul,—G-od only knows the mysteries of their 
' working! We have often wondered what are the thoughts 
in the minds of these poor follows os they tramp at the 
plongh-tail, or gather in the harvest they have sown, but of 
which they oat so scantily. It is a relief to us to turn from 
those hard-worked realities to an estate which wo iwssess in 
Utopia. 

Our estate in that happy region comprises many thou¬ 
sands of acres—meadow, moor, ooni-hmd, forest, marsh, and 
glistening streams; and it maintains some hundi'Ods of non, 
women, and children.' Tlio wild creatures are as free to them 
as to oursolvos; they prey on their little holdings, and ought 
to redeem the tax they levy. The fish in tho river are free to 
them also. (We cannot quite understand why, even oiit of 
Utopia, tho flowing rivers and tho groat sea should bo held 
as individu.il properly.) Imoiy vlirogo there is a spacious 
green, or common, which wo shall never enclose as a market- 
garden for a rental of five pounds. On tho summer evenings 
it is merry with the voices of young men and maidens, old 
men and children; there obsolete sports and games go on 
till twilight; there the training of rural militia takes place; 
there tho annual feast is held; there tho poor man’s donkey 
can browse, and the poor man’s sickly child ait under tho 
broad shadow of tho green elms. At ono side of this gi'een 
is a spacious room—school by day, library and reading-room 
by night. A fair education can be had there free : it Is a 
govermneut school. The children attend it until they are 
fourteen years old. 'We hold that the groat instrument to 
rai,so men in their stations is education, religious and socu- 
liu-; and till they got it, they will look poor, melanoholy, 
and degraded. There is nothing that gives men a feeling of 
such true and honest splf-respoct as minds disenthralled of 
iguoraneo, .and rising to tlie level for which God has given 
tliom capability. It is tho dull oonsciousness of sometliing 
starved within iiim that gives tho downcast look to the pea¬ 
sant’s countenance. Improve tho race morally, and it will 
improve physically also. In support of this, I will instance 
tho improvement education is working, and has worked, in 
tlio phjHuiHe of other classes. What a coarse race in ap¬ 
pearance, to judge from still extant portraits, were the 
country squires of a centtu-y ago; and what sweet minds 
and manners many of them had, and not they only—kings, 
queens, and “polite people,” “tho quality,” would bear a 
poor comparison with many a citizen and a citizen’s wife of 
now-.a-days! In perusing tlic annals of courts scarcely a 
biuulrcd years back, vulgar people may bo tbankful who 
know nothing about their gi-eat grandfathers and ^and- 
inothers; for then, at least, there is no need to blush for 
them, and there is room for a doubt wbothor such progeni¬ 
tors inay not have been as decent as they were obscure. 
Now, if education and improved taste have raised nobility 
out of its slough of grossnoss,—if ediioation has so far refined 
the middle classes that they severely gall tlio kibe of cour¬ 
tiers,—why cannot tho hard-handed ehildron of labour profit 
by tho graduated scale of progress, mid rise too? In our 
Utopian property tho peasantry have hoon taught, and well 
taught; every man and woman amongst them can road, 
write, and cipher; they have had good maps of tUgir own 
country, and other countries too, before their eyes on the 
school-walls, and have profited thereby to a considerable 
extent. History, both sacred and profane, has been offered 
to them; social and religious truths have been inculcated, 
and by ono means and another tho scales have fallen from 
their mental eyes. Knowledge has given them more self- 
confidence than an untaught clown can have; they boar 
thora.solvea freely; there is nothing of that slouching, under¬ 
looking, reluctant courtesy to superiors, which Stamps many 
rustics with an air of stolid malignity, or shrinking bash- 
fulness, as if in tlio pbesoneo of tho sqnire they saw an 
! enemy or a despot. 

They work the better for having ap intoUeot awakened; 


the head guides the hands. In times of unavoidable distress 
they are not like mere broken machines; they can devise 
expedients to help them through the evil day, wl4ch no il¬ 
literate boor ckn do. Self-respect is a bettor guardian tlian 
law; but tlio law that acts amongst them best is tho law 
of public opinion. Tho wliols moral tone of the class is 
elevated; they are not drudges merely, not so many mere 
liands to sow and reap that otliors may eat. Enjoyment, 
relaxation, ultimate rest from toil, are theirs. On tho vil- 
lage-groon may be hoard, on summer nights, the Btrain.s of 
tho baud of rur^ musicians. 'There is the village flower- 
sliow, and duo distribution of prizes to tho cottage gardeners. 
Every tenant on our estate has a neat homo and suflieient 
! garden about it to grow a portion of his family’s subsist¬ 
ence, besides a piece of land in tho allotment field. 

Tho wages arc bettor than any body gets out of Utopia; 
but then wo, the owners or stewards of these thousands of 
acres, lu^ amply content witli very moderate interest on tho 
value of the land leased to our tenants, and with still le,ss 
upon that of the simple cotters; thus, with providence and 
industry, a man may hope to rest from his hard labours 
before “ the keepers of the house tremble, and the grass¬ 
hopper becomes a burden;” in short, a time of indepen¬ 
dence and rest may be attained to by all who merit it, ex¬ 
cept in those isolated cases of trial, los.s, and misfortune, 
of whicli every community will produce examples' enough 
to kcci> alive human charity. 'Wo have less, our tenants 
have more; and thus tho whole is fairly balanced, and every 
body in Utopia is content. 

Tho minieter of our pariah is known to his people as thci 
director and promoter of thmr temporal as well as sinrituiil 
good: he awards the prizus at the flower-shows, is an cn- 
couragor of all manly sports, is president of the school and 
library, friend and adviser and comforter to all in distress, 
and general court of appeal in difficulty and disagreement, 
—a wise, honest, God-fearing man; and, what a good priest 
always is, tlie best-beloved and chief man in the place. It 
is very pleasant to walk about tire village on festival-days— 
the cottages so fresh and clean ; the gardens so brlglit and 
licalthy; tho green covered with holiday-folks, less rough 
and far more hearty in their civility to tlioir Bni)eriors or 
masters than they aro out of Utopia; children loud-voiced, 
rosy, largo—not pined and stunted with insufficiency of food; 
and every body in spirits and enjoyment, free from tlio block 
shadow of to-morrow’s poverty; happy themselves, and nn- 
onvious of those whom the Creator of ranks and ordur.s of 
nicn has placed above them. They arc raised in their sta¬ 
tion, but they aro not lifted out of it. This is only in Utopia, 
in foolish dream-land! 

Elsewhere I have seen wretched cabins,—^^operty of men 
of thousands a-year,—cabins not fit to house a dog;—wo 
wondered tlie very owners did not pull them down as oyo- 
soros, and build better. Tha British peasant is of good p&tc 
(aro not our Soldiers tlio pick of the peasantry ?); but he 
is born in poverty, bred in poverty, nurtured in ignorance, 
and loft to grovel in it his life througli; therefore his coun¬ 
tenance is moan and mournful, his figure is bent and sloucli- 
ing, his iiianrior is that of a poor overtasked serf rather than 
of a free man; and in the sight of Europe ho is a satire on 
the vaunted wealth, charity, and liberal government of his 
country. ♦ 

In ray lifetime I liavo seen a good many plump squires 
and ladies, some very plump farmers and traders; but I 
scarcely ever saw a plump labourer—4oaroely one middlo- 
aged man who did not look too small for his olothca, and 
of a spare worn countenance. Other people may have been 
more fortunate in this respect; but geaCTally spoakiug, tho 
race is capable of much improvement in the matter of feed- 
mg, so far as I have observed. As children, they have boon 
insufficiently fed and clad, and put to work too early; and 
been exhibited in Faris'in oompany 
wiHi fat cattle. Might it not be well if some of those noble 
lords and gentlemen who give such ardent interest to tfa« 
producing of superlativo beef would tnm their ambition to 
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improTing the pewautry ? I am penvaded that the epecnltb. 
tion, though it geems so little profitable, would prove a 
glorious mioe to any who may work it, and that prises 
would turn up, at least as valuable as those gained by pon¬ 
derous swine. 


TO THE AUTHOEESS OP “AUEOBA LEIGH.” 
A SONNET BY SYDNEY DOBEED. 

Webb Shaksporo born a twin, his lunar twin— . 

Not of the golden but the silver bow— 

Should bo like thee. So, with such eyes and brow. 
Sweeten his looks; so, with her doar sex in 
His voice,—^a king’s words writ out by the queen,— 
Unman his bearded English, and, with flow 
Of breastfull robes about her female snow. 

Present the lordly brother. Oh Lust-of-kin, 

There bo ambitious women here on earth 
AVho will not thank thee to have sung so well 1 
Apollo and Diana are one birth, 

Pollux and Helen break a single shell, 

AVho now may hope ? AVhile Adam was alouo 
Eve was to come. She oame, God’s work was dono. 


LIFE IN CHEAP LODGINGS. 


cream note-paper and periodical literature; and in the early 
■pring breaks out into the usual blossonr of valentines, of 
the boisterously oflensive sort, representing very rubicund 
cooks brandishing saucepans, or old gentlemen in bluo coats, 
drab breeches, white .stockings, and pigtails; and of the 
serious and sentimental sort, on white satin with real solid 
metal spangles, and verso at once touching and business¬ 
like I 

“ A constant heart I bear^ and true. 

And foolings warm as tuiml; 

I really shall expect from you, 

My love, tho lii-st rofiisal." 

But if the shrine was but ordiuiwy, how rare was the god- 
dess ! 0, dimpled rosy little librarian, how much you 

have to answer for i—^for tho hungry foroigjier’s throcpeiioo, 
exponded nominally uimii The Ooming Struggle, but really 
that lie might obtain a fuller survey of you, whose chestnut 
curls ho had got a glimpse of through tho window; for tho 
shilling of tlie young warehouseman, ambitious to shine in 
your bluo eyes by the purchase of cheap treatises on abstract 
soionce, astonishingly clear in tho first page, and uiu'ntel- 
ligiblo in tho second without a knowlodgo of the Differential 
Calculus; for the usoloss hiring (for had wo not read and 
re-road them?) by self and another gent ol tho Pilgrims of 
the Jihime and Thackeray’s Edmviml, —for so you most music¬ 
ally pronounced them ; for profuse and reckless cab-fares ; 
for Parthenon ball-tiekct.s ; for awakened hopes of leaving, 
and increased disgust at continuing, my solitary life in 
lodgings. 0, tho fatal overling when wo gents, returning 

I from the city, and beginning to revive in tho fresher air and 
quiet of tho suburbs, learnt with dismay tliat you liorl 


Life in tho largo manufacturing city in which I dwell has 
many different aspects. Ephraim Hardcasli, Esq., who rides 
ill ills handsome well-hung caiTiago from a spacious and 
woll-ap])ointcd mansion in the suburbs to a palatial ware¬ 
house, teeming like u fair with almost every thing market¬ 
able, has a different look-out from Jem Aneoats, fustiaii- 
coated, cotton-flaked, and oily, hi whoso idea of rural scenery 
houses n-huilding and cindery footpaths are constant ele¬ 
ments. AVliat life is to these I can only guess at, Beoiiig 
that Ephraim Hardcasli, Esq. is slock, portlj', and complacent, 
I infer that his life is pleasant. As I once saw him outer 
his mansion, closing the door behind him with a bang, I 
caught a glimpse of a statoly matron in purple velvet; so I 
infer that it is likewise connubial. Of Jem Aneoats’ life I 
infer from Jem’s demeanour, which is gcnorally a blending 
of exhaustion and doggediioss, that it is not altogether a 
healthy one. I see Jem in the fields sometimes with “ a 
lass,” and chari|^bly hope that if his life is not oomiuhial at 
present, it will shortly become so. And from seeing Jem’s 
i excitement on a certain canine Dorhy-day, and' the ardour 
with which he backed the favourite, by the name of “Mikil’s 
Dog,” I infer that even his life has its agr&meni. But the 
life which I know is something different from both of those. 
It is tho life of tho lonely bachelor in lodgings,—of the 
clerk, the warohonsonian, tho teacher of languages,—tho 
life of many thousands. For a short term of years, as a 
chry8a.liB-stato certain to unfold Into tho fluttering delights 
of family life, this sort of existence may bo endurable,—nay, 
oven jjleasurablo; but I say, in tho words of Paraoelsus, 

. ^ ^ “If this bo all. 

And othor life ftwalt ^ not, for ono 

I say 'tis a poor cheat.” 

I may be bitter—indeed, I know I am; but if these linos 
should meet the eye of her with whom I danced at tho last 
• Iwthenon ball {tickets five shillings; ladies thrcc-and-six), 
she will Understand tho root of my bitterness. I will just 
o^lam enough to account for, if not to excuse, tho some¬ 
what querulous tono in which I am aware I write. 

In the Milton Eoad, just opposite the cah-atand, there is 
a stationer a shop, which is also, a cii^culating-llbrary. It is 
just Hke other shops of its class. Its window contains the 
usual amount of packages of extra-superfino doiible-leid 


married a thriving salesman, and would never more sit 
behind the little red curtain, protective from .admiring 
glaneo of passing butchor-boy I 0, the dreary Milton Eoad, 
perambulated by tall policemen, nrireiicved throughout its 
weary length by the prospect of a cheerful word or smile 
from you ! O gents, 0 my brothers, the snowiest shirt- 
front may conceal an aching bosom, and the stiffost of all- 
“rounders encirelo a throat that has many a bitter pill to 
swallow I 

Lodgitig.s there arc, I know, even in this city of my 
desolation, comfortable enough for the most fastidious ba¬ 
chelor,—quiet, airy, tliick-wallcd rooms, with recesses for 
hook-shelves, and depths of cool shade in the hottest wea¬ 
ther—^rooms in which n student may read and a Sybarite 
repose. But these arc not for me to dwell in or to dwell on. 
I leave them to the unfortunate younger brothers of fashion¬ 
able vjovels; stoipally supporting existcnco On eight hundred 
a-yc!ir. Lodgers there are, too, with tranquillity proof against 
tho amioj’anecs of any lodgings; fellows of bovine health 
and iron nerves, who take possession of their apartments 
like conquerors, and test the resources of the establishment 
the very first evening of their arrival by entertaining a few 
friends, who sing end piny the bugle, and two of whom stop 
to breiritfast; or men with minds so concentrated on some 
abstract study as to bo insensible to concrete discorafovts, 
Bnt I am blest with neither the overriding animal spirits of 
tho former, nor tho lofty insonsibility of tho latter. I am 
neither Bob Sawyer nor Isaac Newton. Life is to mo 
uoithor'au uproarious picnic nor a wrapt meditation. I am 
not superior to circumstances. I am vor}' niueh acted on 
by my environment. I do not expect luxurious cloganeo; 
but I do complain of cheap and pretentious ineouvenienco. 
AVhy should every twopenny-halfpenny row of houses be 
stuccoed and glazed into absurd imit.atiuii of its betters? 
AVhy should ono side of my littlo I'oom be taken up by a 
great ill-fitting plate-glass window, oxpo.sing mo to the piti¬ 
less rays of tho aftemoon-sun and the derision of street-boys? 
AAHiat comfort is thoro in these colossal knobs of oarthonware 
screwed into door and shutter? Now-a-days a piece of plab. 
honest, unsophisticated, good old English wood dares not 
show its. faoo in tho Iminblost dwelling, bnt It must he 
painted, varnished, marbled, veined, stained, grdined, or 
somehow hypocritically disguised. 'Tidiness before tawdri- 
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new, bareneu before lad ornament, ie «rhat I sigh for in 
cfao^p lodginga. To attain it, aa far m reats with me, my 
firit oare on taking fresh rooms ia to make a clean sweep of 
all shepherds and shepherdesses, all small marble peep- 
shows that work with a cliok, and strike the looker-in with 
dizziness; all hideous little green china-teapots (of great 
value); all wax fruit and flowers; all " presents for Mary 
Ann j" all moth-eaten, one-eyed, stuffed birds, frightfully off 
their legs; and, as I am not a conchologist, and object to 
those very prickly shells as dangerous, and to those rich 
brown smooth speckled ones as nauseous, “ I’ll thank you, 
Mrs.—^Mrs.—” “ 'Awkins, sir.” ” Yes; I’ll thank you, Mrs. 
Hawkins, to remove them also.” “You’ll let them pioters 
bide, sir ?” “ Why, no, I think not. That lady in the lace- 
cap and blue-satin dress is yourself, of course—^1 should hare 
known it any where; and that good-looking gentleman is 
Mr. Hawkins,—a speaking likeness I have no doubt, and 
very handsome pictures both; but I do not like pictures. 
(Art, forgive thy worshipper; Truth, thy votary!) That 
engraving of the Rev. Noah Walker you would naturally 
prefer to have in your own room; and, lot me see, what’s 
this? The Groat lixhibition? No. I see; a lithographic 
view of an entertainment given to the workmen of Messrs. 
Horrooks and Jorrocks on occasion of the coming-of-age of 
Ralph Horrocks, jun. Esq., when upwards of four hundred 
sat down to a warm and sumptuous dinner. You mat/ take 
that down os well.” 

There is always a Mr. Hawkins; but though he uncords 
your boxes, fetches your cabs, cleans your boots, and—Mrs. ' 
H.’s education having been neglected—casts up your we6kly 
bills, you never see him. His entrance into and his exit 
from his own castle is by the postern. He leads a back- 
kitohen and knife-house sort of life. You hear a dull heavy 
chopping sound at a distance, and suppose ho is amongst 
' the coals. You guess his whereabouts by a subdued grum¬ 
bling or a smell of strong tobacco, which occasionally as¬ 
cends from the lower regions ; till at length, one night, you 
aro startled by the apparition of a man in shirt-sleeves and 
without his shoes creeping stoulthily upstairs. The thought' 
strikes you that it is a burglar; but you check yourself— 
t/iat is Mr. Hawkins going to bed. 

I am by no means an epieure, and have rather a dislike 
to “ warm and sumptuous” dinners; but I like a meal of 
moat and vegetables tolerably cooked once a-day. Yet even 
tills modest requirement is, in my experience, unattainable 
in cheap lodgings. The various wholesome and nutritious 
products of the garden which I see in the greengrocers' 
shops arc forbidden fruit to mo. If they require a little 
extra attention, an impassable barrier excludes them from 
my table. I am doomed to the everlasting potato, in a state 
of watery mash or stony hardness. 

0, those mockeries of mutton-chops, those leathery beef¬ 
steaks, insoluble by any gastric energies save those of a 
fowl’s gizzard! Do I dream, or was there in my childhood 
such a dish as boilod-beef with accompaniment of soft and 
delicious carrots ? I’urhaps pleasure in eating is a feeling 
peculiar to childhood, like the love of buttercups and daisies; 
and pain is the normal affection of the mature mind with 
reference to its meals. In my first revolt against tho dreadful 
oppression of those dinners, I abolished, instead of endea¬ 
vouring to reform, the system under which I suffered. T 
treated tho custom of dining as an irrational and antiquated 
practice, kept up only by timid and conventional people. 

I oeased to dine. For a few days I exulted in my freedom. 

I felt an ascetic self-complacency; but I was soon convinced 
by unmistakable signs that, like most violent radicals, I 
had gone too far. Reaction set in. I began to think that, 
after all, our ancestors knew what they were about when 
they^set up the institution of dining, and that I would re¬ 
sume it, at all events provisionally, until the discovery of 
something better. But as the dread of Mrs. Hawkins’s cookery 
was still strong upon me, I took to living like a mariner on 
a North-Polar expedition. I procured certain soldered tin- 
cases, which would open (mly by the use of powerfiU levers. 




and contained concentrated soups and meats of such esSen- 
tia^strength, if the advertisement said true, that 1 was (moe 
horrified to find by accurate calculation that I had just con¬ 
sumed for one dinner as good as sixteen pounds of anh^ 
food. I fancied that my manners, in spite of my acquaint¬ 
ance with the ingenuous arts, wore becoming fierce. I had 
a secret dread of cannibalism. One day, after long fasting, 
I caught myself looking at my friend Lovesy, who is plump 
and rosy in an esculent point of view. He observed it, and 
grew cooler towards me. I would not lose my friend, so I 
abandoned tho tin-cases. Then, though quite as averse as 
Jean Jacques to la gine de la lonne eompagnie el la. craptile 
du cabaret, 1 tried Overdone’s Universal Commercial Dining- 
Rooms. Every thing looked satisfactory,—baskets of bread, 
ample platefuls of moat, sufflcieht portions of tart. But tho 
palate soon became aware that the viands had been prepared 
in some wholesale and summary manner. That meat was 
tender, but with a sodden and unnatural tenderness. Tho 
joint from which it came had been subjected to the influ¬ 
ences of some powerful machinery. It had been educated 
along with dozens of its fellows by some wholesale and in- 
discriminating process, instead of having its individual cha- 
ractor studied, and its peculiar excellences fostered by the 
judicious basting of a private cook. That tart, too; its fruit 
was too fruity and its paste too pasty. They had evidently 
met for the first time upon that plate. Where was that de¬ 
lightful intermediate substance, neither paste nor fruit, but 
partaking of tho qualities of both, and better than either, 
offspring of warm and oven-born union, which 1 remember 
in the pies of other days ? No good thing comes of crude 
and hasty alliances. 

Candide, we are told, “ found life most tolerable after 
meals.” But then he did not know what it is to spend an 
afternoon in cheap lodginga after a dinner cooked by Over¬ 
done or Mrs. Hawkins. The afternoon, under all circum¬ 
stances, is the most tedious part of the twenty-four hours. 
It is the dull, unbelieving, disenchanted middle-life of tho 
day. You shrug your shoulders more frequently than is 
your custom. You begin to think you expressed your feel- 
ings rather too warmly in that letter which you wrote last 
night and posted this moiming. But wihen to the natural iu- 
fluenoos of the time, and the miseries of a resentful digestive 
apparatus, are added the outcries of an importunate rag and 
bone merchant, painfully audible through the whole of his 
course down tho street; a lugubrious barrel-organ playing 
deadly-lively tunes under your window; a chattering, stamp¬ 
ing, shuffling nigger, with no more humour in him than 
a pulverised mummy-cloth; the squalling of two babies 
brpught by a colony of children on your door-stop, who have 
evidently come to stay, and have brought their bread-and- 
treacle with them; and through, and above all, that woman, 
who sings in a cracked, shrill, and yet pathetic voice, sug¬ 
gestive of other and severer ills of life—^Well, I will write 
no more of mine. 


DALTON, AND HISTORY ol’ THE ATOMIC 
THEORY.* 


Thbobbttoal, and practical, are two expreBsiona by jprliioh 
the world seeks to discriminate between two antuhetio 
phases of human knowledge^two opposite charocteTistics 
of mental energy. The phases themsolvos are well marked; 
they arc mentally recognisable to all who, bringing ade¬ 
quate ^wer cff analysis to the task, contemplate the steps 
by which, the triumphs of mind over matter, and mate¬ 
rial laws, arc effected. But though mental discrimiua* 
tion between the two antithetic phases bo readily conceiv¬ 
able, tho words employed to embody the conception are 
devoid of the clearness which a logician desires; nor are 
they free from the charge of leading the public mind aetray, 

* ^ ffisiorjf 0 / Oa Jtomte Theory, ByDr. B*Ajiovs Baxvs. 

lioadoa: BaiUUre. 
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and committittg aa iojustice to the eo-oalled "abatraot 

* worker,” or “theoretical itiaa.” ^ 

We donbt whether in the whole range of mathematical 
and physical emence there be enoh an entity as a purely 
abstract tnith; that is to say, a troth which could not find 
some practical application, if man only knew how to apply 
it. The time for such application may not come in a life, 
in a century—it may never'come; still the truth may not 
necessarily be an attraction. Tt laws of the properties 
of conio sections were not altered by the discovery of ships, 
and the necessity for navigating them which arose. Yet 
these laws were numbered in tho category of so-called ab¬ 
stract truths, until they found a practical aim in the science 
of navigation. Tho discovery that wc do not see tho hea¬ 
venly bodies in their true positions—in other words, tho 
discovery of the aberration of light—was a so-called abstract 
truth, until it found its application in confirming what had 
already been adduced through other cliannels concerning 
the velocity of light. Oersted's discovery, again, of the law 
of magnetic dofiection by an electric current was of the 
nature of abstreict truth, until it found its application in the 
telegraph of Cooke and Wheatstone. And thus might we 
proceed in our citations of examples of so-called abstract 
truth made practical throughout the records of every physical 
science; giving weight at every step to tho hypothesis which 
denies the existence of any such entity aa an abstract truth. 

Such is our faith; and entertaining it, wo award all 
honour to the so-called worker-out of abstractions, the so- 
called theorist, ay, if the term must needs be used,—^tho un¬ 
practical man. Honour to him who reveres tho pure spirit 
of truth for itself alone, because it is truthful; not for its 
immediate applications and the money it will bring. Nor 
let this bo unjustly construed into a disparagement of the 
labours and a depreciation of tho services of practical men. 
Both qualities arc necessary to the development of human 
progress; that progress would be checked in its career by 
the destruction of either. A watch, as a keeper of time, 
would be no less destroj'cd by the annihilation of watch- 
mainsprings than by the destruction of mainspring-makers. 
Still the contingencies would differ in importance; and the 
case affbrds an apt illustration of the comparative rank of 
the men who discover laws or forces, and those who merely 

• apply them. 

In its C8.scnce, there is something unselfish in tho pro¬ 
secution of truth for its own sake; and amongst tho workers 
of whom this attribute is typical, the records of all countries 
demonstrate how ill-requited tho noble sentiment has been. 
The self-dependent principle, which lies at the foundation of 
England's political greatness, renders our system obnoxious 
to the tendency of giving an undue advantage to the mere 
utilisei* of discovered truths. He who is fortunate enough 
to apply a truth second-hand to the improvement of some 
technical process subservient to the wants of man has sel¬ 
dom just reason to complain; he can obtain in England, 
better perhaps than elsewhere, the solid recompense he 
seeks. Far otherwise is it with tho theorist, tho man of 
original conceptions; the man, in short, of genius. For him, 
whilst alive, the praise of a scientific coterie is too often tho 
only reward; when dead, an epitaph. By chance almost, 
and owing to the earnest solicitation of his friends, the 
illustrious originator of the atomic theory, or doctrine of 
chemical equivalents, had a small pension allotted to him 
on the civil list; but this not till late in life, nor until the 
period of highest mental activity had gone by. The best 
years of hi s e xistence hod been given to tho drudgery of 
teaching; ^ What might we not have expected from his ori- 
ginal genius, had early means been aflbrded him of giving 
it fair scope I 

To mention the name of Ualton is to suggest the grandest 
day-dream made tangible, the greatest exampWof law made 
evident, which has occurred m modem times; assuredly the 
greatest since the discovery of the laws of gravitation, than 
widoh it appears to ns in some resj^ta more extraordinary. 
The atomic theory holds a position eifbeptional, and almost 
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exclusive, in the circumstance that it passed nearly at once 
from the domains of apparently the most abstract to those 
of the most practical departments of truth. Its deductions 
found practical application immediately; and whatisstillmoro 
strange, the atomic theory, exclusively accordant with facts 
though it be, admits of no final appeal, no experimeMum 
erueU. Tho ultimate testimony would be a sight of tho 
atoms; but their inconceivable smallness precludes that 
hope. A theory, then, it is, and must remain; but to use 
tho language ofBumas, “A cliomist speculating on tho laws 
of definite combination is constrained to admit, that whether 
matter be composed of atoms or not, it could not act other¬ 
wise than it docs, wore it really atomic.” 

We have preferred to associate the name of Dalton with 
tho name of the atomic theory rather than with the pln-ose 
“doctrine of equivalents,” though the latter ,would have 
been more general in its scope. Nevertheless the evidence 
favouring the existence of atoms furnished by the laws of 
dofinitc proportionalism is so strung, so practical, and 
moreover, it was so cherished by tho gi'oat philosopher him¬ 
self, that wo unhesitatingly adopt it. Even those who ob¬ 
ject to the word “ atom” as characterising a unit particle, 
admit it to tho extent of signifying a unit force; and tho 
latter term docs not begot the more intelligible idea. 

There are many persons who, unacquainted with che¬ 
mical science, will, on first encountering tho words “ atomic 
theory,” tuni away from them as tho representative of some¬ 
thing difficult to understand, or something which, if under¬ 
stood, would bo devoid of popular interest. Both assump¬ 
tions are founded on ciTor. Though tho words “atomic 
theory” may sound harsh and technical, and tho words 
“ equivalent proportion” be still less popularly expressive, the 
genius of tho thing can be made evident, even to persons 
totally ignorant of science. Firstly, what is an atom ? To 
reply, “A very small particle of matter,” is not enough. 
Granted that experience teaches us atoms are particles in¬ 
conceivably small; but tho derivation of the word “ atom” 

(o Ttpvtiv, incapable of division) has no reference to size. 
Chemists are at this time acquainted with sixty-three dif¬ 
ferent kinds of matter; and every testimony short of visual 
demonstration points to tho inference that all matter is 
atomic. Nevertheless, testimony proves these atoms to bo 
small beyond conception. Wo ni.ay therefore say, speaking 
of known matter, that atoms arc particles inconceivably 
small; whence it has come to pass that tho terms “ atom” 
and “particle” have long boon populoi-ly used as synonymous. 
Tho thinker who would understand tho doctrine of atoms as 
propounded by Dalton, and corroborated by all subsequent 
chemists, should carefully fall back upon the idea of indW- 
sibility, regarding the quality of size as one altogether col¬ 
lateral. It is certainly not a probable, but nevertheless a 
possible assumption, that deep down towards the centre of 
our planet, farther beneath the superficial crust on which 
we stand than man has penetrated yet, not only another 
form of matter in addition to the sixty-three at present 
known may be found; but that tho new matter may bo com¬ 
posed of an aggregation of visible parts, all of equal weight 
and colour, shape and size. If these parts,—wo need not 
any partidet, for tho assumption imposes no limit as to sizo, 

—if these parts were found to resist all human means to ' 
divide them, they would be, according to definition, atoms, 
notwithstanding their sizo. It so happens, however, that 
if matter at pr^ent known bo atomie, wo cannot hope to 
see those atoms, they are demonstrably so small. Newton 
did not despair of seeing them by the application of high 
microscopic power. No one entertains that hope at the 
present time. Tlie question Whether matter be or be not 
ultimately divisiblo was a favourite one with tho ancients. 
Long and tedious were the arguments on both sides. The ; 
Grecian philosophic bent was the very antitype of our own, ' S 
The Greeks contemned all applied philosophy; onr tendeniftr tj 
is to hold it in undue respect. The question of the ulthuiie . 
divisibility or indivisibility of matter became too trh]h:ao>, 
tical for modem philosophy; it therefore died out. ^rvagp . 
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an bfpothetia so oxolusively pliysioal as it seemed to 
be slMmld hsYe eeoeiTod its strongest aSumatiyo testimony, 
ifadt conclusive proof, from the hands of a chemist; stronger 
that the day-drooms of Leucippus, Democritus, and Lncre- 
tiuS) should now form the basis of ail tliat is certain in 
practical chemistry, to whatever art applied! 

" The ancient advocates of material indivisibility failed to 
recognise the difierence between mattor, and the space which 
matter occupies. Taking, any given ponderable mass—an 
(^ple,.£>r example —a mathematician would bo likely to af- 
firi that the infinite divisibility of the atom must bo accepted 
'nd.hbviouHly Ijelorigiug to tilings possible in essence, thougli 
inipoBsiblo in effect. The division might bo_ continued, ho 
’ iSpuld (Vgud, BO far os our senses, our time, and our maiiipm 
' lative dexterity permit; and that the possibility of still 

■ fprAor division must' bo' received as a corollary. Heroin 
lurks a fallacy. The idott' has a contingent relation to the 

•, mattor of tho apple ; blit a direct and immediate relation to 
the space filled by that ,.mauer. Suppose each of the gi- 
'gantio atoms, tho existence of which we have already as- 

■ spmed, to eflusi the apple in size, then we porooive bow 
fallacious is the gi'ound taken by those who would dony the 
oxistenee of atoms by geometric reasoning. Eacli of tho 
newly-found atoms, though equal to an opplc in size, would, 
being oh atom, bo indivisible; though the sjiaeo filled by 
such atom would bo capable of subdivision. Pass we now 
oil to tho task of oxaininiiig how, by tlie labours of Dalton, 
tliq theory of atoms was roiidored so probable, that no other 
theory squares with the ohcmical functions of mattor. Ad¬ 
dressing oureelvos not to the chemist alone, we shall bo 
sparing of chomioal demonstrations, resting content with 
,indicating tho broad principles of tho subject. 

If A and D are two kinds of matter, capable of uniting 
chemically with each other, then tho iiomhining portions of 
tho two, and necessarily the eoinpouiids formed, are either 
unlimited or limited. If unlimited, any numhor of jiarts by 
weight (say I part) of A may combine with any conceivable 
number of parts of D (say 8 parts); and in like manner with 
any fractional number above 8 and below 16, or finally above 
10 and below 8. If limited, what ore the limits and tho 
conditions of limitation? 

Of {his kind were the questions which suggested tlicm- 
.. folves tO' Dalton. The unehoniieal roador may now trans¬ 
late A into hydrogen and B into oxygen; when our arbi- 
trarily taken 1 and 8 rospeetively lioconio 1 part by weight 
• of hydrogen, and 8 ports by weight of oxygen. How tho 
oomhination of 1 part by weight of hydrogen svith 8 of oxy¬ 
gen is water. There is one other, and only one other, com- 
.. pound of hydrogen and oxygen, resulting from the union of 
16 parts of oxygen with 1 of hydrogen. Where are the 
I intermediate compounds? Wliero the compounds of 8J to 
1, 9 to 1, 9!to 2, and so on, up to 16 to 1 ? They arc absent; 
tXey So not eieUt, Of such examples chemistry is full, and 
they unmistakably point to the atomic constitution of 
mattor. If hydrogen and oxygen bo not atomic, if the num¬ 
bers I and 8 do not stand for the ratio of the weight of their 
( atoms, wherefore this long absence of all compounds of tho 
iitsW between 1 t 8 and J. : 16? Dr. Angus Smitli has well 
(;4|l^dtted himself of the task of making tho atomic theory 
' omsprehensible. Still better, ho has vindicated tho memory 
ieff Dmtoa from tho vague ehavga of plagiarism often brought 
a^inst that philosopW; and has furnlBlie^ an interesting 
"biograj^oal record of an extraordinary man. 


POLYGLOT BBABSiaS IN PBOVEEBS. 

' iLtvjs,'HoBSn« ARD sou'tt. oxr Gias8.“-This Is also Italian, 
-‘•ObaoJ non tnbrire, tiht et‘ba da eenfrt. And it is even 
fcnitid In Ti|]ki|& I “ Die not, 0 mine ass; for tho spring is 
oomin|(,:ah3''t^h it olover.” Unfortunately, ‘>While tho 
|ptass ‘grtrWS tht steed starvesand “ For the hung ^,' wait’ 
i|s a hard 'Irwd*' (Germ.),—J>w» Smgriaen itt •Man’' eta 


LnoK 18 aix.—A desperate doctrine, founded oh Utat 
sidad view of human affairs which is expressed in Syt^’S* 
drw parody of a famous passage in Addison's Oato: 

’l!i» not in mortals to command suooess; 

But do you more, Sompronlus—don’t deserve it; 

And, take my word, you’ll have no jot tho less."’ 

“ The worst pig gets tlie best uoom” (Span .),—Al mat ruin 
puerio la mejor hellota. “ A good bone never falls to the 
share of a good dog” (Fr .),—A un bon chien n'edmt jamais 
an bon os. And “ Thu horses oat the oats that don’t oam 
them” (Germ .),—Die Itosse fressen den Haber die Um nicht 
verdienen. W. K. Kbm.t. 





GOERESPONDENCB. 


Madam, —Having read in tho last Number of tlie Natiokal 
Mauazine your article on “ Young Ladies’ Work,”T am in¬ 
duced to write to yon in tlie liope of making known to tho 
public throngli your pages, n new work for tho good of suffer¬ 
ing humanity. It is one which has already boon tried with 
perfect success; and if entered into by tlio influential in all 
pai'ishos, would take its place among the very finest efforts 
I for the nmolioratiou of crime and misery. One of tho largest 
metropolitan jiarishos has lately sanotioued the visits of 
ladies to the different departments of tho workhouse. The 
system was originated about six months ago by two ladies, 
and was found so cfiieaciou.s in general and individual in¬ 
stances, that a committee was formed, consisting of the 
wives of tho district clergymen and some of tho most re- 
spcctable laclies in the neighbourhood, to the number of flf- 
toon. Every ward of the workhouse (except one, tho casual 
poor) is visited twice a week; each lady taking a separate 
department. I will not intrude on your time or space by 
entering into det.ails which would describe tho grout utility 
of this arrangement. Imagine the blessing to tho poor suf¬ 
ferers fi'oiii sickness, poverty, insanity, and old ago, of thus 
receiving sympathy and kindness from those willing and 
able to give Jjlptti help and comfort. Formerly their only ■ 
oxpcricnoc JP« of cold harsh nurses and tho officials of tho 
sstablislimOTt. Now they see kindly faeos, and have ready 
help from pAvato charity. Also suggestions for various im¬ 
provements can bo made to the proper authorities, offered, not 
witli any impertinent intrusivoness, bnt respectfully urged. 
In many instances such suggestions have been adopted, to 
the great advantage of tho suffering and helpless inmates. 

This plan has now been in operation long onongh to 
prove wjiat a boon it would bo, if it could be adopted tn every 
parish. That tho wives at’d daughters of tho influential 
wotild readily give thoir help, there is no foar. What is 
wanted is, that those in parochial authority would consent 
to this arrangement throughout the lend. It is tho tvomen 
Of England who must exert their influence, and bestow a 
small portion of their time and thouglit, to the forwarding of 
this work of love and charity. Tiiey would need no other 
induuemout, could they but see the gladdened faces, 
hear the expressions of dcliglit and gratitude witb which 
•• the ladies’ are welcomed to tho sovotal wards by tba-^poor 
inmates. 

Few perwtiB duly recognise the fact of what a vast mass ■ 
of apwrently hopeless wrotohednesa and 'rice festerslhathe r 
Workhouse of eve^ large parish. Surely it .behoves ris to 
try at least, every means of alleriating both. In thnJaStance 
Where this system has been In t^etaiioib I have to 
Say It has ^ved beneficial beyoiw ottr hopes: amoliori^ng 
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mtioh ipmtfiwting iai>ok,«{9i«tiio9i Mtd eyerei^g a 

most UesiM i^fimaoi alike on the Tieiotu, the ignmmt, 
and the smaring.: I nia^ add, t^t thfa henedejal inflnitiee 
' exteiida to ue nunee, who, aWaro of the cheek npon them, 
are fai more careM aad diligeat in the e'xeoution of their 
duties. ' ! 

I will now trespass no longer on your space, but remain, 
yours obediently, • S. P. 


AN EPIOUKB’S STEAK. 


I at.oax in a steak. It is a itiiorooosm of all that’s good In 
the wide circle of edibilities. It delights the palate, in¬ 
vigorates the frame, mokes life bearable, and'^who can 
doubt it ?—is a guarantee of longevity. See it broiling— 
what a sight to console a hungry stomach and gladden a 
heart capable of joyous tremblingpi I See the clear fire 
glowing with a now joy in the consciousness that it is 
(loomed to make that bovine sHuo a diet fiit for gods—ay, 
too good for gods, such as antiquity represents them, bolting 
thunder-balls and quaffing the steam of earthquakes 1 See 
the gridiron, with its goometrio bars cheeking with black 
lines the ground-colour of incandescent charcoal; the steak 
itself nicely lined with oleaginous bark, frissllng for your 
good, and gradnolly changing from sanguinary red to palat¬ 
able brown; then how the gravy runs from It in luscious 
streams, mingling with the creamy slice of butter, and ae- 
quiring a medicated perfume with the powdered produce of 
the Spioe Islands 1 I tiovor see the gridiron ready for d 
steak without thinking of those lines of Gerald Massey’s, 
where l>e describes somebody who 

“ Trodo the red-hot bars of fiery torture. 

And went his rugged way with bleeding feet;” 

which imago must have been drawn from the spootacla of 
a steak undergoing martyrdom in behoof of. appotised hu¬ 
manity. Then, when the broiling has commenced, Southey’s 
linos on Lodoro always come into my hood as most appro¬ 
priate to the convulsions of a steak, which always groans 
on the fire, as if a particle of the soul of the ox hod been cut 
away with it: 

" Shouting and frisking. 

Turning and twisting 
Around and around. 

With endless rebound; 

Grunting and fighting— 

A tight to delight t»—, j 

.. Charming and lulling the ear with its sound,” i 

If a steak feeds one, it has its moral uses also; it suggests 
country,' and calls to mind whole pages of Thomson, and 
Clare, and Carrington, and Tom Miller, and a hundred other 
hearty-brolnod men who have glorified the fat ox as the 
symbol of strength and endurance and patience, ay, and 
bodily cheer. 

But how do you cook your steaks, eh ? *' There’s the 
rub.” Broil them?' Good. Pry them? No, no. If you 
want to convert tender ox-flesh into leather, use the pan 
and a slow fire, and th* experiment will be euro to succeed j 
but adept my plan, and my head for it, you will eat nothing 
but steaks for the next three months. 

Well then, fry it ; hut not in the vulgar way, with just 
a bit of fat to keep it Simmering. A ste^ fried in the ordi- 
uiry Way ou^t^o be carofhlly dished, trimmed up with 
panoey, and then-iconsigaed to the duathole. But I’ll tqll 
yon hbw tp fry a i^ok; and I do so trembUngly, for it is so 
grand, so primal a recipe, that I think, if I wore brisk 
enough, I inkpit get a naUlfon franes for it from the society 
of gounnandi; and now, if I "lot the delioions secret out," 
my pra^tls€JailHtm wai be lost for ever. 

Hartfy««ntesk out in one lm-g» sHce^ora the middle 
of the rump; tMolniese, owiwA) sttperfioial measurement, 
seventy squaw inohes j we^, aKedV one and a q,nartef 
pehndl. See,that it hae « fliw rim of y^owieh bark—that 


I is, fot—along the outer side; and if it is not really handsome, 
0 ^ a poor woman and make it,a {vOSent to her for her hun¬ 
gry ones', ani-Hberally pay fof another for yourself. Take It 
home yourself, and from that memont let no hand but your 
Sewn’* touch iti Even obtrusivo eyes should bo "kept dff;” 
for my plan 6f,cooldng it is hot tp be hackneyed and vulgar¬ 
ised. Himt njp alt the pickle-jars, and take irom e&ch kind 
of pickle a little of the vinegar, say ateacupful each of onion, 
cauliflower, cabbage, and Prenob-bean pickle,—^home-made of 
<»urse, and with plenty of spicy flavours. Lay the steak in 
a deep dish, and pour over it the whole of the vinegar. Let 
it lay an hour. Then take a clean fryiug-p4n; throw iAthree 
ounces of butter, and pour into it some of the vihegasifr-om the 
ditii, Bufficicnf just tb «fote the steak in the refreshing com¬ 
pound. Lay the steak in it; let it stew; turn it as judgiqcht 
dictates; and if you manage it right os to the quantity of 
liquor, it will, when done, be found ijnbeddod in a thiekcited 
gravy fonned of its own juiw essences and the driod-up*. 
pioklc. Put the steak into nvery hot dislt before the fire, 
and into the pan throw an ounce frioro bntter, one chopped-- 
up clove of garlic, and two tablcspoonfids of ketchup, and a 
spoonful of raw mustard. Fry up the gravy, butter, ketchup, 
&c. in the pan till it boils, and pour it over the stcajc; and 
presto! the wliole house will bo fragrant with a dish that, 
in the words of puffing traders, “ needs only one trial,” &c. 
Only one trial, ha, ha! Epicdribs. 


THE STAFFORDSniEE POTTERIES. 

III. —The MaxuFACTGRE op Bsoacswo Tii.es. * 

____ 

Oun cursory inspection of the raw material being Con¬ 
cluded, we proceeded to Minton’s tile manufactory, where 
are made those beautiful encaustic tilcS now so generally 
used as the flooring of churches and halls; in which, though 
chiefly prized as beings ornamental and dry, they afford by 
their exquisite neatness and cleanness a contagious pattern 
of what should bo the condition of tho rest of the structure. 
Models of propriety as are the tiles, it would bo unjust to 
withhold the same tribute from all Mr. Minton’s workmen, 
who, though wo wore charged with no commission to-pur- 
ohase flooring for church or hall, took as much interest in' 
showing and explaining all that wo had any right to see . 
and know, as if they, and not we, were the sole gainers 
by the examination. It being tho dinner-hour, the men * 
were not at work; but nevertheless, wherever we wont; , 
some skilled workman was at hand, who, with civility that 
would have graced a far higher rank, performed, for our * 
special inspection, each his own share in tbe mon^aotiiro, 
'Wo were taken first into a room where, (ffixed to a,1^bh, 
Was a scrow-press, like that used in coining, A^tkeap of 
pulverised dry clay lay beside. A portion of this Was, Swept 
into a mould beneath the screw, and made, level with a' 
piece of wood; and tho cover of-the press being, worjte'd by 
the hand of tho operator, tho screw descended with a pres¬ 
sure (if wo remember rightly) of a hundred and fifty hun¬ 
dredweight, and forced down the olay-dust into tho mould; 
from which it was immediately afterwords raised, by a sim¬ 
ple contrivance, no longer in tho form of dust, but a solid 
earthenware tile, roquirhig only the action of fire to bo fit . 
for use. Some of tho tiles were plain; others, into which 
various colours wore to be burnt in, and which are thoroforo 
called eneauetie, had a pattern sunk in them. These wore . ■, 
passed On to other worlcmen, who poured into portions, of ’ 
the pattern variously-coloured compositions in a semLfliiM ii 
state! the groundwork of tho whole, for instance, mlg^t .A;?, 
buff, with a blue pattern in^thc centre and a red pattern, 
tho angles. Tho tiles thus filled are laid aside for a 06 *tiaP(iij 
number of hours to dry, with tho upper surlaiie ro«gih,a^,i^| 
unsi^itly. 'Wlien tho colours are sufficiently Set, the 
surface is scraped with a smooth niece of iron f and.tbSvji** ‘ 
tern reappears, defined with wonderful sharpness, an^ 
ill the colours distinct, hot of a duU hue.. • , ■ i ” 

From this workshop we were taken to an empty IcQn,—' 









- linge - oone-di^)ed 
'•Wldlng' open at the 
top, and having several 
, openings below,' In 
these the tiles are placed, 
packed in cases of rude 
droproof earthenware, 
called saggatB (safe¬ 
guards), which hre piled 
on each other until tha 
oven is filled nearly ter 
top of the dome'.,Fire is 
then applied dx^ernolly 
at the openings de- 
scribed above, ajid the ^ ^ 

heat ia conducted through flueslrouiid the inside and under 
the bottom of the oven.- The lire is applied very gradually, 
and is continued for several days; when it is allowed to 
subside as gradually, and the saggars, with their uoutcnt.s, 
are withdrawn, the cracked or imperfect tiles destroyed, 
. and the tost prepared for the market. 


EMBOSSED GLASS. 


Sib, —Having peruMd^^th mneh plcasuroktho different use¬ 
ful articles you have introduced in your valuable publication 
tinder the head of “ Home," and feeling that any little sug 
gostion which can practically aid in promoting the improve¬ 
ment and comfort of that little world, dear to the hearts of 
all, may be received as an acceptable offering, I venture to 
intrude upon your space with a suggestion for the ornaincn- 
, tation of window-glass, simple in execution while it is boau- 
. tiful in effect. Most persons know of the existence of what 
'is termed embossed glass ; an article expensivo in its nianu- 
factUre or preparation, and therefore out of the re.-ich of 
' , 'many ; while the attempts made to imitate it are in general 
meagre and uninteresting. The usual method of imitating 
groundtgloss is hy dabbing the surface with putty, or paint¬ 
ing the glass with a thin coating of white paint. 

This last is the mode employed by tlic writer for carry¬ 
ing out his process; and a few words arc necessary to cx- 
■^lain tho proper maimer of performing it, which requires 
some little practice. The glass being first well cleaned and 
free from grease, is then covered with a very thin and deli¬ 
cate coating of white, applied with a short-hair ordinary 
paint-brush, great care being required to have only sufficient 
colour on the tips of tho hair to leave the smallest possible 
stain upon the glass. The paint so laid on must not be ap¬ 
plied by -a sweeping motion of tho brush, but by dabbing 
.the end of it gently and with equal pressure over tho sur- 
face. To avoid tro colour being too thick in tho brush, it is 
'brtrt tp tub most of^t ou a piece of board previous to ap¬ 
plying, it. to the glass; in fact, if this is done, the brush can 
pe raadj^y replenished hy dabbing it on the board instead of 
* 'dippiuff^it every time into the paint. 

i , If and att^iition are paid to tho manner of applying 
. - tWs’ otfat of paint, a uniform shade is given, bearing tho 
closest jreaemhlapce to ground-glass, '^ilo tho paint is 

■ ■ wet/tajaa sharp-poiatod piece of wood; and where lines are 

Tegoired<<to.,,be drawn, a rule should be employed to draw 
theiia iji^th. The^ointed stick will remove the wot paint, 
leaving clear; but the stick must be carefully 

‘ wiped .previouft to tommencing a second lino, as, if not, the 
. mark.i^^];^,^ill be imearad ;'and it is difficult to clear it, 

■ unless? nravfA :$Ie*r the first instance. With the same 
, |de§e .of ti|e»Mraaineni and patterns may be drawn; 

^ut' in Mme' lonpicfiirit is well to provide several sticks of 
• . dW^eut vi^^s.at the end for drawing 

" A IfH w{i]^ '(afreho'wn:W figs., 1, 2, S), and these 
wider .-Dnbs ihould^ cut with flat ends 
the e<^ pf a (iii|ek, 

TH' (ti^yontage «f fijhese over the sharp 
'''‘ "**1^4' the yeiheVal iot a hroadw surfitoe 
I g^at pamfidon M lequin^wjieoe 



fixed to 
end wifi greatly 
asiskti but this must 
be continually changed 
ditfing the course of tho 
w^k,' as immediately it 
beobmes charged with 
paint it is no longer 
of use... 'V^on your 
work is completed, caro 
must bo' taken to pro¬ 
tect the glass from being 
touched or damaged, 
as it will speedily dry, 
and then it will he use- 
Icsa to attiimpt its restoration. The window to Ik orna¬ 
mented should bo painted on tho inside ; and if the paint -is 
properly mixed, will, when dry, b'ear any amount ^ wash¬ 
ing, provided no soap or alkali is employed, a spon^ with 
some lukewarm water being all that is necessary. Of the 
durability of this kind of work the writer has had ample 
experience, having decorated tho windows of his own studio 
in this manner, which remained unchanged for fifteen years. 
It is admirably adapted for window's near tho street, or 
facing a disagreeable view; and is preferable to every other 
kind of blind, inasmuch ns it admits the same amount of 
light as ground-glass, and may be made most elegant in ap¬ 
pearance. It is well calculated for staircase-windows, hall- 
doors, and inner glass-doors ; and has this great advantage, 
that if the occupant of tlio house have ingenuity, taste, and 
perseverance enougli to try the experiment of doing it him- 
self, tho cost is insignificant, and the pleasure wiU bo en. 
hanced by its being tlio result of his own labour. The host 
vehicle for painting tho gl.ass witli is very pure white-lead, 
or flakc-wliitc, sucli as is prepared by the artists’ colourmen, 
and sold hy tlicm in collapsible tubes; and this should bo 
mixed with very pale drying-oil diluted with pure spirits 
of turpentine. * 

The writer has employed with great success diluted copal 
varnish, which has the advantage of greater durability; but 
it requires considerable management, and dries so rapidly, 
that in the hands of an inexperienced person its use would 
bo more difficult. Annexed arc some designs for the deco¬ 
ration of the glass. That at tho head of tho page is suitable 
for a blind, when done on the three lower panes of a win¬ 
dow ; hero is a design for a separate pane. Combinations of 
such designs will ofeourso 
readily suggest them¬ 
selves for a staircase, or 
any other window requir¬ 
ing to he covered entirely. 

If difficulty in draw¬ 
ing the patterns on tho 
glass at once, without 
something to guide the 
hand, be feared, take a 
piece of paper cut to the 
exact size of the pane of 
glass, and on that care¬ 
fully draw the design to 
b« executed ; then with a 
fine needle or pin prick 
holOB in all tho linos of 
the pattern. 

You mutt also prepare 
a little very taely-powdered dry colour (blue, it the best), 
and tie it up in a fine piece of muslin; and having prepared 
your glw with the coat of paint, place the paper-pattern 
against it, holding it so as to avoid any preetute upon tho 
glass, lest it should remove the surface; then gently dab 
with the powder-colouT in the muslin over the line's of the 
pattern, and enough colour will :pass through to make it 
•ufflolently distinot for drawing with the point. 

' 1 am, fto.' Auba. . 
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“aIjontbast.' 

Bi A. BOLOMOK. 


At low-watoT, oq tho long low coast of Artrois, with, its 
dwarf oarth-clifFB, a party of English visitors aro attending 
upon a young invalid lady, who has been sketching from 
her wheel-chair. Two of tho Boulonnais fishing-people,—in 
that costume which so astonishes fresh English tourists,— 
having encountered tho party, arc scrutinising thoiA with a 
want of ta<!t which is not very French. The commiserating 
kindness of the girl’s regard is some sort of compensation for 
this: she is evidently making a comparison l)ctween her 
own robust figure and tho delicate one of tho invalid before 
her, not without ndmii'atiou of the latter’s surprising ac¬ 
complishment of drawing; to tho flattering result of which 
she is obviously aided by the whispered remarks of her com¬ 
panion, who is leaning upon tlio i;olIed-up shrimp-net. Tliere 
is indeed a contrast between tho bronzed hcalthine.ss of the 
one ami the delicate pallor of tho other—opposite results of 
such opposed cour.sos oflifc. The lady’s husband leans upon 
tho chair paying his afl'ectionate cornplimeul to her skill, 
and is liim.self robust (uiongh to bo a fitter mate for tho fisli- 
girl than for tho frail being upon whom he is attending. The 
oli.server will notice tlial the j>aint('r, with a sort of sarcasm, 
lias givi'u llie palm, not only of hcaltliincss and vigour, but 
of real beauty and nobleness of feature,s, to the natural wo¬ 
man ; her face is actually more refined and grander than 
that of the other, whose artificial life has not oifly weakened 
her health, but in some measure degraded tho clear tone 
of her features. Her mother stambs behind, with eyeglass 
in liaiul, entertaining some sort of indignation at tlic in¬ 
truders, whoso remarks are not of that order with which a 
geniiimi maumia could thoroughly syinpatliise. 'iSlio has not 
e.sca])od the contagion of French lashloiis in tlie dre,sRing of 
lier hair; wliieh effect, liowcver, the painter, with great .judg- 
nieiit, liuB confincd_to lierself, and not shown as e.vtcnded to 
lier (laughters: for wc pre.suiue that tho girl reading is sister 
to the. sketclier. She, too, shows the vitiating effoet of mod¬ 
ern (IroB.s, as well as of eustoins, by the rigid way in wliicli 
slie holds lier most iirlificial of liodios ; her face abso, though 
prettier tliau that of her sister, Im.s llie same cliaracteristics 
of the hothouse about it. Tlie oliildreii arc prettily grouped; 
t.liougli we might have wislied that tlie head of the one wlm 
is playing with tho erah had not been (juite so large. 

Tlie picture it.self roniiinis brilliancy of colour and e). iir- 
iiess of tone,—qualities which Solomon is somewhat deficient 
in. The regard which an artist lias for his work is always 
shown by tho way in which he jiays attention to little things. 
In relation toihis, wo cannot but remark, tliat tho handle 
of tho wheel-chair could uevor ha reached by tho rider, 
be.ing far too short. Oliservo how soiiut of spokes the 
wheels themsidvos are. The dog’s action is ordinary and 
commonplace ; and wo sliould have liked the character of 
sox to have boon more strongly marked in tho farthest of 
tho fishing-people. Tho motive of tho picture is so un¬ 
usually good for its class, that more serious faults might bo 
pardoned in a loss aoooinplishod painter than A. Solomon. 


THE FIRE-EATEIIS. 
liv BESSIE B. PAKKES. 


It was a wet and windy night when we started off on oui‘ 
oxpedition to sec the celebrated oeromony of fiie-eating, 
which, wRJi a few other amiable diversions of an equally 
salubrious jraturo, aro practised by tho tribe of tho Bon 
Aissa at Algiers. Wc took P— with us as protector-iu-chief, 
—largo and burly enough to put to flight Arab garotters,— 
and toiled up tho endless zigzags of the road leading, on the 
outside of the town-wall, to tho Casbab, or ancient palace 
of^thcDcys, a huge pile now convert*! into barracks, an 
amoury, &c. Here lived Hussein, tho lost doy, for fifteen 
years, scarcely daring to put his bead out of his windows for 


fear ofbisjanizaries; and various black memories connected 
with the fortress singularly increase its mysterious attraction 
upon a bleak stormy niglit. Ali Bon Ali, our handsome 
Moor, who sits to C— for a model, bad promised to meet u« 

. at the Porte Houve, and conduct us to the house where tho 
fire-eaters were to assemble. So wo picked our woy with 
difficulty over the rough ground below the wall of tho cas- 
.bah, traversed by little streams swollen by tho heavy 
showers of this unprecedented wet winter, and groped up to 
the arch of the I'orte Neuve, which looks at least ilOO years 
old, and fitted to conceal amidst its vast black recesses any 
number of Algerine pirates on shore for a holiday. .. 

Wo three Eiirojjoans stood motionless in the shadow, 
calling out “Ali Ben Ali I” til! the old stones rang; but no 
answer came, ho was not tliore. Wo thon went through 
into the street. A street in the old town of Algiers moans ■ 
a steep, iiaaTow, winding passage, often breaking oft’ into 
steji.s, often iiinning under the projecting upper stories of 
tlm massive white liou.scs in a tortuous tmmei. On a windy 
night, when the moaning breezes rush in and out of these 
so-called streets, crying like the pitiful plaining voices of all 
tho poor prisoners encliaincd or put to death in Algiers, tho 
place is really awful; and the lamps, suspended by chains, in 
the old French fashion, at fifty and a hundred feet distance 
from each other, do but add to tlic gloom; for ns they swing 
ill llio wind they reveal tho blackness of tho holes and arch¬ 
ways, and the huge shadows of the lious(“S swing one across 
tlic otiicr like some terrific natural phenomenon, the pre¬ 
cursor of an earthquake. “Ali Ben Ali!” wc shouted in 
vain ; hut tlio cry brought out .a Freuchwoman with n 
caudle in her liand, at tho lioad of a flight of steps, who 
eyed us suspiciously when wo asked her if she could toll us 
ill what house thS ceremony of the Ifdrh (pronounced adra) 
was to he held. “No,” quoth slio; “but Arabs live in all 
the houses round about here;" wliieh information certainly 
did not add to our cheerful souse of civilised ]irotectiori. 

U]) and down a few of tho near streets w'C wandered, 
afraid of going fai' lest we should lose oiir way and find no. 
exit till morning,—a misery almost as possible in OldAlgicrs 
as it would be in the oataeomhs ; and doubly tantalised by 
funeying every now and then that wo heard fitful strains of 
wild native music, or wilder drumniirig, homo upon tho air, 
but in what o.xacl direction we could not tell. At length I 
perceived a wliitc figure stealing up one of tlio dork tunnels, 
at the far end of which faintly gliuiiiiered a lamp; and closing 
into phalanx with my two companions, I ej.aoulated, “ Ildrh, 
hdrhf" “Oui, oui,” replied the white ghost ; and signing 
us to fijllow, ho preceded us down tho aforesaid tunnel to tho 
low arched door, which led, so far as any external Indication 
could show us, into tho lie,art of the solid rock; for iUis tho 
pp’eat peculiarity of tho Moorisli houses that they are wiii- 
liowloHS on tho outside (an occasional loophole of tho small¬ 
est dimensions excepted), being lighted from tlic interior 
court which is to bo found in every niaiisioii. Usliercd, not 
without internal tremblings as to tho hona fide mission of 
our guide, through tho little archway, wo found. ourselvo,B in 
a small passage leading into a square court open to the stars, 

: which had by this time begun to show their cheerful faces. 
Heroin wore at least thirty Arabs, seated cross, legged, or 
standing about the court, tho ai-cado surrouudiiig it, or tho 
rooms to tho side, of which the thick carved folding doors 
stood open. I noticed that wlienevcr tlioy cro.ssed the court 
they pulled off their slippers and walked barefoot, giving one 
tho idea tliat for tho nonce its luarblo pavement was conse¬ 
crated. 

Wc were accommodated with a heneh under the arcade; 
and as it is never really cold at Algiers out of tho wind,— * 
which is an abominable breeze blowing from the Atlas 
mountains to the south,—I was not at all uncomfortable, , 
and began to watch tho strange scene before me, illumine^ 
by one tall candle, which brought out tho ligh^and shado'^ . 
of tho court and its eight pillars into th« strongest relief; 
tinting tho wild swarthy faces of a group squatting'li* its 
immediate neighbourhood, one of whom was a negro, pre- - 
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paring lus huge tambour for the begiuiiiug of opurationa. 
They took uncommonly little notice of our presence, and 
talked and laughed and passed in and out for about half-an- 
hour; while those who were to perform on the gi-eat round 
tambours dried them over a brazier full of charcoal, that 
they might give out their fullest tone. Our faithless Ali 
Ben Ali was there,—the only Moor among them,—pattering 
about the court with his naked feet; also the sheik of the 
tribe,—a venerable old figure, exactly like Michael Angelo’s 
Jeremiah, Among the Arabs, sonic were very handsome, 
and had faces full of spirit and vivacity; others had high 
foreheads and hooked noses, which in Kuglund would have 
denoted much intellcotuai endowment; several more were 
very young—boys of fifteen or sixteen. 

Wien they wore fully assembled, and all their prepara¬ 
tions complete, the drummers seated themselves under the 
arcade to our right, backed by a lighted room containing' 
Arab spectators, and with the charcoal-brazier in front of 
them, struck up the devil’s own tattoo; if, os I have always 
understood, there be such a melody upon the musical cata¬ 
logue of the world, 'riie final burst of thunder as each in 
succession took up his instrument really partook of the sub¬ 
lime ; and our friend the negro worked away with indefa¬ 
tigable energy, as if ho felt himself conductor of the hand 
to his Infernal Majesty. When this had gone on at least 
twenty minutes, so’that the hubbub, at first startling to our 
surprised senses, had in some sort softened by habit into a 
backgi'ound for any thing which might supervene, we were 
thrilled by hearing a loud human yelp, like no sound by 
civilised ears classified, and by seeing a youth, apparently 
In a condition of demoniacal possos.sion, leap out from among 
the group under the arcade, and take up his position in the 
court immediately in front of the driinitaers, who set to 
work with redoubled energy at this proof of the success of 
their musical endeavours ; while the youth began to roll his 
head violently, moving it from the upper vertebra; of the 
b.ack, so that his neck seemed as a thick cord by which to 
swing the scat of his soul. Such a loose and rapid motion, 
“ backwards and forwards and round and round,” I did not 
think a human head, attached to its trunk, ca])able of per¬ 
forming. It made me sick and dizzy to ’watch him; a sen¬ 
sation which did not lessen when tin; motion gi’adually ex¬ 
tended to his whole body, which swayed as if made of the 
warmest gutta-percha, or as if every joint were separately 
tied on with loose ribbons. At this astounding exorcise ho 
actually continued a full cju.artcr of an houi-, moving in time 
to the music, and increasing his velocity when it increased 
in speed. To see his features ’was as impossible as to dis¬ 
cern the spokes of a carriage-wheel in rapid motion. lie 
suddeijly stopped, and began raging about the court, 
shrieking out in Arabic that he wanted “ Fire, fu’c 1” This 
strange demand was no sooner made than another Arab ran 
forward, bringing him a red-hot fire-shovel, glaring and 
sparkling with heat. The gentleman of the contortions took 
it by the handle; and then eyeing it ■with extreme satisfac¬ 
tion, deliberately licked the fiery shovel two or three times 
on its broad flat side; ho tlieti struck it heavily ’vi’itli the 
palm of his hand, howling vchomontly at the same time; 
after which he gave it back to the attendant, and wont 
raging about in quest of more food. His desire was gratified; 
for the magnificent old bearded sheik, seated on a bench un¬ 
der the arcade opposite to our own, held out to him a huge 
loaf of the thorny cactus, the size and shape of a large bat¬ 
tledore, at least half-an-ineh thick, and covered witli strong 
prickly spines. Our friend crouched down before the sheik, 
and stretching out his mouth like a donkey intent upon a 
’ thistle, grasped with his teeth huge mouthfuls of this dolect- 
ahlo food, howling all the time, not with pain or disgust, 
but ovitli a queer sort of coromouial satisfaction ; the sheik 
meanwhile wearing a grim smile at the heroic piety of his 
follower. After which tlio latter got up, and walked pen¬ 
sively about the court with dowudast eyes, while the drum¬ 
ming continued with indefatigable energy. Whether it lutd 
gone on all the time, I am really unable to say. 


In a continuous roar, noise becomes at last no noise at 
all; the fatigued ear accustoms itself to the new medium,* 
and the whole attention is fixed on some more exciting point. 
(N.B. It is on this principle, applied to sight, that I under¬ 
stand the huge new clock at Westminster is to be faced with 
figures traced in points, as being visible at a gp’eator dis- 
tauec than continuous lines.) Presently another Arab started 
up, auJ the same cerenmnies were gone through, with this 
dilfercnce, tliat the latter had long hair, which was un¬ 
bound for him as soon as the fit came on, and flew wildly_ 
about, greatly adding to the singularity of his appearance. 
Thu first Arab soon Joined him; and linking their arms to¬ 
gether, they rolled in unison, hreakiug off ever and anon 
into crazy dancing, backwards and forwards—a sort of de¬ 
sert polka. Two red-hot shovels were then called for, licked, 
and struck; tlioii knooling, with their arms across each 
other’s sliouldcrs, they placed themselves before the sheik, 
and together inunclieU the cactus-leaf; after which they 
were joined by a third, wlio introduced a now element in 
the shape of a long greeji snake with a forked tongue, which 
lie placed upon tlie fioor, and played with, in dangerous prox¬ 
imity to our toes, which we tucked up instantly on to our 
beuoli. 'J'heii wreatliiug it round his neck and arms, lie 
joined ills companions iii dancing .vehemently as before; and 
as he happened to bo next me, the wild motion occasion¬ 
ally brought tlio head of the reptile very near; ho shook 
liis forked tongue at me in a way tliat, as I was neither a 
snake-eliai’iner nor a good Mahometan, was, to say the least 
of it, highly suggestive' and uuplca.sant. Prcseutly, how¬ 
ever, tlicy seemed to liave had euougli of it, or miglit have 
feared that snaky's temper was getting irritated and his 
digestion upset by tlie unwonted motion ; for tliey unwound 
him, and put liim up to bed in a wooden box with a sliding 
lid, wliero I have not tlie least doubt that he lay and rumi¬ 
nated upon whether or no tlie fair-skinned Frank and dog 
of a Clu’istiau would not have proved very good to cat. In 
tin's interlude we had three cups of very good coffee handed 
to us; ofwliich rcfresliment we were quietly pai’taking, when 
we wore thrilled witli liorror at seeing the second of the 
throe Arabs transfix himself with a long iron skowci’, passed 
thruugli Ins check and out at his mouth. After which lie 
very quietly worked a second through the other check, so 
tliat they urossed between his lips and stuck out like whi.s- 
kers; then catching up a quantity of loose skin and flesh in 
Jj’Oiit of his own tliroat, he stuck that also right througli 
witli a third skewer, and raged about tlie court liowling; 
while u tambour turned upside down was handed to all pre¬ 
sent for a collection of coppers. By this time wo liad had 
enough of it; so dropping some money into the tambour, wo 
made our salaam to the sboik, and sallied fdbth again into 
the quiet streets. It was now about ten o’clock; and groping 
our way again out of tlio Porto Ncuve, wo reached homo 
without any misadventure. 

■\Vo will add to this veritable recital of what wo saw 
with our own eyes in 1867 a few paragraphs from a French 
book of travels. 

Charles Marcolto de Luiviercs says, in his Deux Ari» en 
Afrique, p. 43: “ One evening, having filled our pockets 
with cigars, wo wont to sco the Hdrh (pi'ononnoo it adrai), 
or fire-eaters. These are a Mahometan sect, who unite at 
certain seasons of the yoai’ to celebrate, after their fashion, 
a fete which seems to derive a remote origin from Chris¬ 
tianity, since those individuals also cull themselves Beni 
Ama, which means to say, ‘ sous of Jesus.’ It is said, that 
Aisso, being in the desert with his dlsuiplcs, and these com¬ 
plaining and murmuring at liaving nothing to eat, bfe said 
to them, ‘ Wliy do you murmur? Have faith, and you will 
have what you desire also. Eat stones, insects, even fire; 
and if you have faith, this fire, thqse insects, theso stones, will 
change into nourisiimont for your need.’ It is this miracle 
wliich the Beni Aiesa celebrate at the present day.” 

I have only to add the result of a few questions ■which 
I asked of Br. Bodiehou, a medical man long resident at 
Algiers, concerning the moral and physical efifeots of the 
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Hdrh. He told me that the sect is striotly Mahometan; 
the Ai$ia mentioned by De Luivieres not being intended for 
*our Saviour, but for a prophet of the desert, and a true fol¬ 
lower of Mahomet. That the state of violent excitement into 
which they are worked by the music and their own fanati¬ 
cism prevents their suffering at the time from the effects of 
what they do; of which, however, the fire-eating part is but 
a trick, as it is easy to Kck red-hot iron by covering the 
tongue with saliva in a sufficiently quick and dexterous 
manner; but that they are constantly ill a week after from 
the effects of their other experiments; and that the sheik will 
not permit any who are not robust in health to go through 
them, and turns back the delicate aspirants by putting his 
hand upon their heads when they leap out of the circle. 


PROan'ESR OF SCIENCE. 


Amonost the most curious, and certainly the most useful, 
facts of scientific information wo have to lay before our 
voadors this month is, the annoupcemont recently commu¬ 
nicated by Dr. Stonhouso, of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
tlmt a cheap substitute has been found for animal eharcoal; 
a substance so extensively used as a dccoloriser, or bleaching 
agent, not only in the laboratory, but in various branches 
of manufacture. Granulated or rough animal charcoal, em¬ 
ployed in the manufacture of sugar, of tartaric acid, and 
Hovoral other branches of technical chemistry, scarcely con¬ 
tains 10 per cent of real charcoal, and nevertheless costs 
some twelve or fourteen pounds per ton. The cost of pure 
animal oh.arcoal, the substance employed in chemical laljora- 
tories, is at least fifteen times greater. 'J'ho desideratum 
of supplying an .efficient substitute has therefore long been 
felt. Thu general principle devised by Dr. Stenliouso is 
this: he prepares sulphate of alumina by digesting pipe¬ 
clay with oil of vitriol, and citlicr evaporates it to dryness 
and mixes the result with finely-powdered vegetablo char¬ 
coal, or mingles the fluid with the charcoal. In eitlicr case 
the mixture is burned* for the purpose of driving off sul¬ 
phuric acid, and leaving a mixture ofchiircoal with alumina. 
Dr. Stenhouse finds that 7i per cent of alumina affords the 
best result. Charcoal thus prepared is fully equal to bone- 
black for most purposes to which the latter is applied in the 
arts. We arc curious to be informed on one point which 
Dr. Stenhouse does not touch upon. Can ho render his 
artificial decolorising charcoal, in the granular form, capable 
of being used as a filtering mass, as charcoal is employed in 
the sugar manufacture ? It may be well here to call atten¬ 
tion to the fact, that though animal charcoal has long been 
considered the decolorising body par exedhnee, nevertheless 
vegetable charcoal was the first form of carbon employed 
for that purpose. The property was first discovered' by 
Lowits towards the latter part of the last century. Not 
until 1811 was it that tho superior decolorising power of 
vegetable charcoal was discovered by Professor Figuier, of 
Montpellier. Tho rationale of tho decolorising property re¬ 
mained unknown until 1822, when MM. Bussy Payon and 
Desfossos proved that tho origin of tho charcoal wag imma¬ 
terial, and that its decolorising effect was purely referable 
to tho degree of its comminution, Tho efficacy of the new 
treatment devised by Dr. Stenhouse, therefore, depends on 
the alumina effecting a separation between tho particles of 
charcoal employed. Dr. Stenhouse arrives at the conclusion 
that tho artificial substance may be advantageously em¬ 
ployed for the decolorising of any liquid which does not 
contain sulphuric acid; which latter would of courso dissolve 
out W portion of alumina. 

The preceding discovery, involving the employment of 
alumina, is suggestive of aluminium, that curious metal 
which is still under investigation by M, St. Clair Devillo 
(the philosopher who first brought it to light en matte) and 
many others. M. Martin is conspicuous amongst the latter. 
He has recently sent in a memoir on aluminium to the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, making known tho leading chemical 


properties of that metal. When strongly heated, aluminium, 
it would appear, oxidises superficially. The crust of oxide 
does not penetrate to any great depth; but it is sufficient 
to .remove aluminium from the companionship of noble 
metals, amongst which chemists wore inclined, somewhat 
prematurely, as it would seem, to register it. Notwith¬ 
standing that aluminium does not support its original pro- 
tensions, it is still a very useful metal. Our readers will 
therefore learn with pleasure that various facilities of manu¬ 
facturing it have been introduced, and that its price may be 
expected to fall considerably. 

The Belgian agrioulturists are fln tho qui vive respecting 
tho discovery of enormous deposits of mineral phosphate of 
lime in the Ardcnnc;s; a substance wliieh they somewhat 
pronuiturcly, wo fear, imagine will render them independent 
of bone supei'phospliate, if not of guano. Wo fear they are 
to 1)0 disappointed in this matter. In England there are 
also deposits of mineral pbnspbato of lime; but our attempts 
to employ the substance as a manure have been almost un¬ 
availing. It eftes not seem capablo of assimilation by ve¬ 
getables. 

A very interesting paper has boon read before tho mem¬ 
bers of the Society of Arts by Mr. John Anderson, on the 
application of maebiacry in tho war department. Tho au¬ 
thor of tho memoir, although shackled by offloi.al reticence, 
presents a suggestive glance .at the mysteries of destruc¬ 
tion enacted in our large military arsenal. Some time ago, 
Mr. Hale, tho discoverer of tho war-rocket without a stick, 
adopted the force of hydrostatic pressure for charging his 
rockets, instead of tho process of monkey-ramming previ¬ 
ously followed. It appears that hydrostatic pressure is now 
to bo exclusively applied, not only in tho construction of 
bis own rockets, but those on the principle of Congi'cvo as 
well. The o])oration of loam-casting for brass-cannon, as 
univonsally followed on the Continent, and until lately by 
ourselves, is now discontinued at Woolwich, and sand-casting 
adopted instead. When the Minifi principle was firat adopted 
in England, fears were entertained that the complexity of 
tho bullet would interfere with the process of rapid manu¬ 
facture. Those foars are dissipated, as it now would seem, 
the MiniC-bullet machinery now in operation at Woolwich 
being capable of turning out no less than .100 bullets per 
minute, or more than a quarter of a million daily. Tho 
manufacture of firearms and firearm-projectiles is now as¬ 
suming a vei^' interesting phase. On the one hand, attempts 
are being made to increase the calibre of cannon to a size 
unprecedentedly large; whilst on the other, tho range of or- 
dimary firearms is being extended to a marvellous distance 
by mere alteration of the form of tho projectile. It would 
appear that non-military people expect too much from 
increase of tho calibre of firearms, and underrate the value 
of increasing the range of cannon and small arms now in 
existence by modifying flio construction of projectiles. Even 
the monster wroughl-iron gun, of whieh tho British Govern¬ 
ment has recently become possessed, lends but feeble sup¬ 
port to the argument in favour of monster cannon. It is 
not considered safe to charge that piece of ordnance with a 
quantity of powder greater than ono-sixtli tho weight of tho 
ball ; whereas tho full charge of a long thirty-two-poundor 
is one-third tho weight of its projectile. A very interesting 
report has recently been made to the American Government 
by Mr. Daniel Treadwell, on the practicability of construct¬ 
ing cannon of great calibre, capablo of enduring long-con¬ 
tinued use under full charges. This gentleman begins by 
assun^ingtho capacity of bronze to withstand pressure to bo 
equivalWt to 30,0001bs on tho square inch, and of the best 
sorts of cast iron, at 20,00(db3. He then goes on to express 
his belief that, so far as those materials are eoncomed, he 
coneeives the limits of ealibro to be nearly attained. Wrought- 
iron he looks upon as altogether an exceptional material. 
Not only is it too expensive for general use, but it is dif¬ 
ficult to manufacture, difficult to be welded in large masses 
without flaws, and injuriously soft. Mr. Treadwell points 
to tho fact well known to mechanicians, and demon strablo 
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mathematically, that beyond a certain thickness no consider¬ 
able amount of strength is imparted by increasing the weight 
of a cast cannon; and ho suggests the following most inge¬ 
nious plan for manufacturing ordnance of gigantic calibre 
capable of withstanding full charges of pbwder. Mr. Tread¬ 
well considers the softness of wrouglit-iron to be a fatal ob¬ 
jection to the general use of that material for ordnance, oven 
though the present difficulties of manufacture were removed. 
He proposes that the internal cannon, ns we may denominate 
it, should bo made of ca.st-iron, an<l reinforoud externally by 
a system of wrought-iron rings, in the following manner. 
Ifanoy the outside of the cast-iron cylinder to bn accurately 
tunicd, and indented with a screw-thread, upon which a series 
of external wrought-iron rings or nuts are to bo screwed, 
.and tlieso Inst reinforced by similar screw-rings, or cylin¬ 
ders, and the reinforcement eontiniied until the thiekiu'.ss 
necessary to withstand tbo explosion of a full ebargo of pow¬ 
der is attained; then we shall have a part of tlic idea of 
tlio American engineer. The main jwint of liis jn-uiioaition, 
however, is this: ench Inj/rr of wroufiht-irii'X ci/Undcrii is to 
he, screwed on ndiUst cj'pundcd hi/ licut, so that Uieir ultimate 
agency will b(5 a continued and cnonnon.s in-t'ssiire on llic 
I’cntral e.nst-iron cylinder. In this way, it i.s .as.snincd that 
ordnance of mixed composition can be made, possc.ssing all 
the, hardness of east-iron where hardness i.s necessary (i. c. 
along the boro) and all the restnaining tougbnes.s of wrought- 
iron. Whilst the Americans and our own homc-authoritie.s 
.are endeavouring to increase tlie resources of warfare in this 
direction. Colonel .I.acob is redneingto ju'.aetieo the idea long 
since mooted by Captain Norton, of m.aking an efficient rille- 
shell. Artillery and ride practice .are now being so rapidly 
pressed forw.ard in paralltd and emulative cliannels of de¬ 
velopment, tlint each by tnin tbreaten.s to sujiplant tbo 
other in many applications for which each has been excln- 
sively .applieil. 

The daily inoreasing sunlight of the now year h.as seemed 
to exercise a sympathetic power on dagmuTcotypi.sts, calo- 
fypisls, and other beliogr,apbic philosophers; much having 
been recently accomplished in the way of improving the 
heliographie art. In the beginning ofl.ast month (.(annaiy), 
Mr. .Hardwick comninnicalod to tlic Piiotographie Soci(d.y 
some important remarks on impurities contained in eonnuer- 
eial nitrate of silver, unfitting it for photograjdiic purposes; 
also on some changes to wliieli nitrate-baths are subject, 
.and tint best manner of dealing with them. Tl'bc.se disco¬ 
veries were m.ade wliilst endoavonring to improve tlieniann- 
faeture of collodion; in the course ofwhieli ocrt.ain anoma¬ 
lous results were obtained when ojaTating with coniiuereial 
nitrate of silver. Mr. Hcinnali, in hi.s last edition of tin; col¬ 
lodion proecsB, called attention to tho.se anomalies, but was 
unable to explain them. He however arrived at the conclu¬ 
sion tliat tlu! pictorial d(*fects admitted of remedy by the use 
of ammonia and ai’ctic acid. Mr. HardwmU attributes the pe¬ 
culiarities in question to the oeea.sional existence of organic 
impurities in crystallised nitr.ate of silver. Impurities of 
this kind are evidently capable of being destroyed by fusion; 
but fused nitrate of silver is attended with its own objeo- 
tions. Firstly, it is liable to adulteration ; soeondly, if the 
fusing temperature bo raised too high, or if it bn too pro¬ 
longed, a portion of the nitrate is decomposed, and lower 
nitrogon-aoids of silver result. It is better, tberefore, to re- 
orystallise the fused nitrate carcfnlly. Collaterally, Mr. 
Hardwick was led to investigate whetlier the gradual de¬ 
terioration of nitrato-batlis was not attributaVde to their be¬ 
coming contaminated with organic matter, and lie arrived 
at tlio affirmative oonolusion. Most operators by the collo¬ 
dion process li.ave noticed that nitrate-baths, after having 
remained a variable time in use, yield very bad results. Mr. 
Hardwick was led to develop collodion pictures with baths 
which had been purposely contaminated with known kinds 
of organic matter, in known quantities. The results were 
highly interesting. In the case of one organic body, he says, 
the plates immedlatelj' became covered with transparent 
niai'kings, although nothing of the kind was noticed when 


using a portion of tho same hath purposely kept freo from 
the organic addition. In a second instanco, there was a 
ouliar iridescence of the film. In a third case, an intensified 
transparency of tho developed imago, with a dark solarisa- 
tion of the. high lights when looked down upon. In a fourtli, 
great intensity of tho blacks, with a loss of sensitiveness, and 
110 gradation of tone. In a fifth, uniTcv.Hal fogging. Some 
operators bavo suggested the filtration of nitrate-baths 
tliroiigli kaolin when they have beeonio thus inefficient. 
The process has not proved -vovy successful. Far hotter, 
according to Mr. Hardwick, is it to reinovo the bath alto¬ 
gether, and extract tho silver which it contains. Ferliaps 
we may here do a service to the non-cheniieal heliographist 
in stating that silver can ho extracted readily from nitrate 
by .adding cuininon salt until no more white prcoiliitato 
(ehloride of silver) is thrown down, washing the chloride 
well, adding a little hydroehlorie acid, and agitating the 
niixtiiro of acidnlaled e.liloride with .some fragments of xinc. 
The reduced and imlvorulont .silver should next he thoroughly 
washed, and fused with a little nitre. 

Mr. Sims has al.so copnmniiented to tho I’liolographie 
Society some remarks on the engraving of photographic de- 
lineation.s h^' ly'drofluoric acid. (Ircut attention niu,st bo 
given to the preparation of tbo collodion employed in tins 
process. It must be. tlnii, liaving as'nmoh aleobol in it as 
it will bear; etber only being added wbon it becomes too 
gelatinous. U. nin.st be iodised by solution of oxide of silver 
dissolved in excess of iodide of potassium. Much .attention 
must 1)0 given to tlic selection of a proper kind of glass. 
Not only iiiu.st it be, free from specks and stria’, lint regard 
inUiSt be bad to its chemical eomposilioii. After many trials, 
it wonlil .seem tliat liriti.sh plati'.gki.ss is jireferable to all 
other vavietic.s; .and each plate of glass should be cleansed 
previously to use with Huliiliuvio acid .and watian The hath 
should be made of thirty grains of nitrate of silver dissolved 
in six ounces of water, (.rent care must ho taken in the de¬ 
veloping iiroee.ss, the, eanicra being timed to a nicety. Kul- 
pliate of iron is nsed for developing the picture, and hydrosnl- 
))hate of soda a.s the fixing mat erial. Fvery particle of iodide 
of silver must bo scrnpnionsly rcinoved by abundance of 
ammonia and water. Finally, the jilate must bo dried with 
equal care to that necessary’ in conducting the daguerreo- 
typo process. 

Mr. Uabbage suggests whether photographers would Jiot 
derive advantage from tbo.investigation of the haws wliieh 
regulate the darkness of coloured objects, espceiallj' of nn 
changeable colours, as those of porcelain; .anti M. Hespretz 
presents a communication to tbcFrcncli Academy of Rcienees 
on the preparation of a dry eollodion which will rccciv'c 
Images after many days, weeks, or oven months. 

In physical science, M. do Scn.ariuont has been jicrforni- 
ing some curious experiments to determine tbo laws of r<'- 
frangibility of li.gbt when t-ransmitted through water. In 
employing a new differential refraetor, which he substituted 
for that ofArago, and wbieli has the great .advantage of 
separating tho rays much further from each other than can 
bo aecomidisbed by that instrument, he caused two rays of 
light—one transmitted through air, tlio other through water 
—to interfero mutually. 'The water, dnrhig the experiment, 
was progressively eiaded until it fell below the freezing- 
point ; and tho experimenter, by noticing tho phases of inter¬ 
ference, determined th.at tho re’frangibility of tho water went 
on increasing in direct ratio witli tho cold .applied; that 
there was no correlation of maxiimim refraction with maxi¬ 
mum d'-nsity. At tho moment of solidification, tho refractive 
power suddenly decreased; presenting a phcnomciiqjj re¬ 
quiring further study to determine its law. 

M. Andres Toey, already so well known as an astrono¬ 
mer and meteorologiift, has been following up his previous 
investigations relative to shooting-stars and luminous me¬ 
teors. According to him, there were observed iii England, 
from 1841 to 1855, no less than 1065 of these meteoric phe-. 
noincna. Amongst them the colour of 326 4vas pure bluo ; 
of 46 bluish; of 11 pale bine ; 2 were blue inclining fo red ; 
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and 1 gre'enisli-bluo; giving a total of 886 meteors in which 
. blue predominated. Tlio number of yellow meteors was 161; 
of yellowish, 18; total, 169. The red meteors were 129; red¬ 
dish, 48; total, 177. It consequently appears that the num¬ 
ber of blue meteors is more than double the ntnnbcr of those 
coloured yellow or red. White or whitish meteors are repre¬ 
sented by lO-l eases; orange-coloured, by 111. Meteors, 
the colours of which arc composed of tints belonging to the 
lower part of the spectrum between green and orange, are 
405; whilst those coinprchoiided in the limits between gn^cn 
and violet are only 401. M. J’oey, we are glad to find, is ap¬ 
pointed to the oflkio of director of the obsor^’atory about to 
be established'at Cuba. 

* Amongst the novelties in entomological seicnco of great 
importance, are the facts contained in a paper sent by M. 
flnerin Monnevillo to the Paris Academy ofHoienees, on the 
causes which liavo led to a deterioration of tlio silkworm 
in Franco eontoinporaneonsly with tlie ontbroak of the 
disease of potaton,s and vines. Freneli silkworms began to 
Itinguish, and tbe detiwioratiun lias eoutimied to jirogress. 
M. Mi'imeville attributes the malady to the same atnio- 
.sphorio eondition.s—whatever these, may bo—from ■wliieli 
potatoes and vines bave suffered so nvicli. lie believes 
tii.at a Kuci:cs.sion of mild winters runiisli the immediate 
explanation of file. di.so.a.se, by causing the eggs to assume a 
}ireiu.atm*e vitality; and recommends tiiat not only shouhl 
tlie eggs be those of carefiiUy-seleeted worms, but that they 
.should be .sent out of Fr.Tiiee into some mueb eoUler country 
during the winter, and tliat a fresh race of worms should lie 
imported. 

Among.st foreign inventions liaving a domestic interest, 
we must not forget to cclto the praises of our French ncigii- 
bour.s in favour of the ventiiatiiig .smokeless open fireplace of 
M. Foret Clmmbor. Without diagr.'ims and a long deserqition, 
wo conhl not convey an aeenrate idea oftliis fireplace. I’er- 
Itaps we maj' find .space for a fiiHer doscrijition hereafter. 

In physiological and medical science there is a gnsat 
deal of new inlbnnatiou; some of it, good, we hojic; but still 
more of it extrtiordiiuiry, we fear, witliout lieing goad. In tiio. 
latter category we iuelude ;i new jiroject, gravely si't forth 
in the Gtizv.iii'. McdlrAilt’ by M. Papillaud, on the preventifm 
of yellow fever by inoculation. .It appears from tlio memoir 
of hi, Pa])ilbiud, Ibat some eonsitittrable time ago Dr. (luil- 
lanme do Humliold teslilied to tlie exi.steiiec, in Dciitral ! 
America, of a little reptile of undetermined species, wliieh 
frequently biles people in the feet. Tlie bile i;: exceedingly 
dangerous; but jiorsou.s liitteu are in future protected against 
t lie infection of yellow fever. Tbe undiluted poison of I lie 
little rojililo being too dangerous to be used for artificial 
inoculation, the writer of the memoir hits upon the follow¬ 
ing ingenious expedient, lie provoke.s one of the reptiles 
to bite a ])ince of liver, whieli serves as a reeeiitaele for tjio 
l>oisoii; and with the lancet dipped in the liver he inoculates 
ids patients. The virus take.s eff'oet in twelve hours, and 
the patient is well in about si.x days, after which he is a.s 
little liable to attack from yellow fever .as porsoius who have 
been vaeeinatej from small-pox. The greater number of 
jiorsoiis thus inoeula^d are not attacked ; the majority of 
those who are attackod, experience the disease in a mild 
form; and finally, of the small portion who are attacked, and 
stiffov from tlio disoa.so in its moat viiulent character, about 
one-fourth of the number will die. Out of 2477 iucoulations, 
only 288, or 10 per cent, have bail the yellow fever at all; 08, 
or 2 per cent, have.died; 2247, or90per cent, have boon pre¬ 
served. No les.s tbaq 16 per cent on the total population 
of Icitor-districts arc said to ho capable of preservation 1 ) 3 ' 
this treatment! Dr. Ozanan is still prosecuting bis experi¬ 
ments, pliysicat, physiological, and therapetitic, on earbonie- 
o.xide gas moro poisonous, as,it now seems, than carbouie 
acid. MM. .loret and Hoinello announce the discovery of a 
Bubstitiltc for Quina in “ Apiol," extracted from the Apium 
pGtt'OfclinuTjif and M. Chapello is very sanguine concerning 
tlm e^cacy of acetone or pyro-aceflc spirit as a cure for 
Asiatic cholera. 
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The search into futurity is perhaps permitted to mankind as 
an antidote to their innate vain-glory. F.vcry mortal .soul 
join.s the wild hunt as it sweeps 113 ' him; hut few bring any 
trophies home, or come back with itny thing to boast of in 
their niemorie.s. Man stands, indeed, “looking before and 
after;” but iiis forward look Is into the middle of a mist; 
and tliough lie can no more lielp assuring himsoif that ho 
.sees something, and know.s wliat ho sees, than lie can keep 
from dreaming in the niglit, 3 ’ot on Iho wliolo ho is sure 
to he wrong—to finci it out before ho dies, or to leave the 
discovery as a safe legacy to his children. .Let tbe subject 
of liis prophee)' l)e it niuu or a revolution, ;i hiw or an insti¬ 
tute, the fact never falls out as he fore.sees it; the ovenl.s of 
thi.s world, like lliose of a better, come not with ohservatioil. 

Thi.s i.s only true, however, coucerning the forms of 
things. Their spieit and essonec, like shadows in a cloud, 
ma}’ be seen in tlie dim future, while it reveals nothing of 
the shapes ttial are to appear hereafter. Here, tlie p.atriot 
mat' take comfort, and the iihihinthropist refre.sh lii.s jseal. 
'J'hc dcfiiiito ends fur which either of tliem is striving will 
rarelir he attained ; but no good cud was over striven for 
williout .a sure result of .some kind or other, unlike in form, 
perhap.s, hut tlic s.mne in spirit, with the hope and objects of 
its originator. 

Meciiaiiies’ Institutes have, not accomplished what was 
iiiteuded by their foumler.s; their v('r 3 ' name has ceased in 
mo.sl ea.ies to be an appropriate and descriptive one. They 
are not .siieeially or even ehiefii' associations of me.cb.anics, 
but have drawn togetber a elas.s somotliiiig liiglier in the 
.social .scale ; and iftho}' slioiild lidl hereafter more expres.sly 
upon the laliouriiig popiihifion, it will have to be through a 
difi'eront mctlioil from tiiat origin.'ill 3 ’ proposed. lint wc 
are not, tliercfore, (o reckon tliem among the failures of tho 
da 3 '. The shaft appears to liave been not quite deep oiioiigli 
to get at the lowe.st strata of S'K‘.iel 3 ', but it lias gone down 
to veins well worlli the working. Tlie si'.stcm scarcely 
reaclies what ive call tbe mass of tlie people ; but it lias boetl 
taken iqi 1 ) 3 ' a seetioii of tliem ivbo, in iioiiit of fact, had moro 
iit'ed of it, Inasiiiueli as 1 ) 103 ' were bettor able tO use it. 
Kieii thus tliey are not lienefiled alone. To drain the 
stagnant waters of ignorance from a single, la 3 'cr of human 
life, is impereeplibly to begin the drainage of all that lies 
below it. One of tlie ebief effects of Mechanics' Iii.stitiites 
lias been to wind up a little tighter the common sprinfjk of 
iiilelleetiial ambit ion ; and a swarm of reading-rooms, libra¬ 
ries, and other educational lio 1 p.s,.amoiig even the most igno¬ 
rant cja.sses, hear witness to the iissured snecess with which 
good seed may bo cast upon tlio ground. 

Tlie founder of the first Moeliauics’ Institution iva.s a 
Yorkshirenian. Ife made his first experiment in London; 
but the plan seems to have done host in his own native air. 
Perhaps those Yorkshire folk have an institutional tUenlty 
.among the man}' thing,s good and ivliimsieal that make up 
their individualism. At any rate, tho great iiopulous towns 
of the West Riding have a good deal to show' in this way; 
and they have just given a eiilmiualing proof of what can 
iie desired and uchiei'od among tiieni. Rather iiioi'O than 
thirt 3 ' 3 'cars ago, a few working-ineii in fhe town ol Halifax 
asked, in .a 51013 ' at oneo manly and re.sjioctfiil, for the assist¬ 
ance of *thcir I’ielier iieighhour.s in founding a Meclianics* 
Institution. TJie Jiclp was given, and the institution formed, 
on a scale w ho.se iiusignificaiioo in the eyes of modern citi¬ 
zens is tlie best evidence of tlie prodigious progress tiiat has 
been made. In three years the members occupied a room at 
tho extravagant rental of four pounds sterling. In another 
enuplo of years, their numbers having sw'elled to a total of 
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eighty souls, it bocanio necessary to take largoi" premises. 
This 'was in 1830. Tliere is an engraving on the opposite page 
of the Kow Halifax Mechanics’ Institution, opened on the 
14th January 1857, in tho ])resence of more than a thousand 
persons, who were able to stow themselves in tlu; ])rin(;ipal 
room. Besides the txreat Hall, the building contains a 
saloon, a library, a dr,-iwing-rooin, and other apartments for 
class-instruction. It has cost (dght thonsaiul jiomids. Less 
than half of this amount had been actually subs(u'ibed at the 
moment of opening; but before the enlluisiaslie coinjiany 
separated, the greater part of the dcdit uuis elcared away. 

Eiforts of this kind are worth nmch more tlian the figures 
that represent them, or the hxjal good that is done. It re¬ 
mains for tho men of Halifax to make llio good e.xani]do 
perfect by tiio fntiiro working of their noble institution. 
They have got a building erpial to all tlie.ir wants, and they 
have got it rent-free. 'I’he sjdrit of tliosc who raised tho 
money to build it with is an amide as.suranfc that whatever 
tho wealthy men of the place can do to secure success will 
ho dono abundantly. 

The Halifax Mecbanio.s’ In.stilutc ought tohecomo a true, 
people’.s college, and a model for Ibe nation. 

Jt must bo remembered that the ohjcct in view is an 
educational one; that the people, lo ho educated arc not 
those who can give up their whoh^ time for :i eoitain numher 
of years to the process, hut chioHy young men and wonieii 
who mu.st workfor their living in the day-time, and can only 
study in the evening. Thi.s ofcour.so is a dillimill.y; but 
the clerks, the shopmen, and the, artisans of our time, should 
l|0 reminded, that after the a,go of childbtiod most men are 
in nearly the. same po.sifion a.s Ihomselvos. I'lni wlxde 
middle class of Kngland .are engag'ed all d.-iy in IniKiiies.s of 
one kind or other. If they ]iar.sue intcdloolual studic.s, if 
they keep jiaee with the ])rogress ofseimKai .and the growth 
of literature, tho work is ncoi's.sarily done in tlio ovening; 
and considering the difUa'cnee in tla^ social demands npon 
their time, in the amount of menial anxiety ami (Ik! nature 
of their daily occupation, it is proh.able dial, most clerks 
have, if they plea.se, at lea.st as mncli leisure us tlicir mas¬ 
ters for the purposes of .self-eilucafioii. 'I’lie child'advantage 
of the upper classes over tho.se below tlicm is in tlie nature 
of their earlier education; and even here it is not .so much 
in tho actual knowledge acquired in eliildhood, a.s in the 
habit of seeking and acquiring it, and the greater mental 
agility winch is thus ])rodaceJ. An iustitulion like the 
one established at Halifa.x offers to all who want it as 
much facility for cveniiig-sliuly as can bo enjoyed by most 
men. What the jieojde of Halifax liave Jo do to make it as 
widely useful as jxissihle, is, hy every means in their power 
to promote that early training of children in tiic rudiments 
of knowledge, and that habit of interest in its aequi.sition, 
which are the only essential preji.aration for tlic futni'c work 
to bo done in their gi-eat buililiiig. 

It is mentioned iu the Halifax Beport, that while tho 
number of mninhoi's upjiroatdies HOI), there are not ipiite 
4000 hooks iu the library of the institution; and of those 
only fovty-tbreo were added during tho past year. Tltis 
state of things is one groat defoct, often one fatal error, in 
Mechanics’ Institutes pteneraliy. 'I'lioir oOico can never 
properly bo fulfilled without an ample supply of tho best 
literature in the world. I'he difficulty is solely one of funds. 
From the experience of other libraries, we believe that such 
a supply as the present times roquiro cannot be furnished 
at a less cost than ten shillings per bead per annum, ex¬ 
pended entirely in tho purchase of books. The tent h part 
of this amount is perhaps nearer what is usually available. 
There is nothing in which tho wealthy could do more im¬ 
portant service to the cause of education than in contributing 
to the additional funds required for this groat service. No¬ 
thing keeps men back intellectually and socially so much 
as a want of contact with tho active thought of their own 
time. That thought is now embodied in books; and full 
access to the current literature of the day is tho only door 
to it. The experiment of throwing it open to tlio poorer 


classes as completely as to tho rich has never yet boon 
tried; and wo feel satisfied that no time should ho lost iu 
making the experiment. Of course Some selection must he 
made; but, with one of the speakers at Halifax, wo most 
devoutly protest against tho old-fashioned and thoroughly 
mistaken notion, that works of imagination are tho least 
useful things that a poor man can read. Mere trash is good 
for noliody ; hut work.s of real excellence in fiction, poetry, 
and misecllancons Hter.atnro, should 1)0 regarded as esscutial 
jiarls of a ]joor unin’s education. They do for him exactly 
what nothing elso has the opportunity of doing. They in- 
lliienco his ta-ste through his feelings, and refine them hotli. 
I’lio gi'eat gulf between tho rich and poor is not nearly so 
nmch a gulf of learning, or of money, as of taste and feel¬ 
ing ; and tho true way to bridge it over is by elevating and 
refining tliese. IVe are not advocating excess either way; 
I)ut the oxeoRS has all been, one way hitherto, and tho tide 
ought to he turned. 

With Rueli n l)iit]ding as they have just inaugurated, 
there seems no reason wlij' the Halifax Meelianies’institute 
slionid not sweep tho whole circle of such human wants as 
ean be su])pliod hy social union. We sliould like to see 
a thorouglily well-considcrcd plan of periodical reereatiun 
started in the new hall; a plan based npon none of thoso 
which liavo liilherto })roved so unsuccessful in mo.st places, 
hut struck out af'resli from tho evident wants and wishes of 
tlie elas,s who will meet to,gother within tho same walls. As 
)ueiid)ership is opoti to both sexes, there is no roa.son wdiy 
1 hose branches of donie.stie knowledge most needed hy women 
should not be made a K])e(:ial })art of their edneational eonrse. 
'I'he instruction tliey reeeive at home is often of tlie worst 
kind, and entails a life-long disadvantage. Many oilier 
tilings .suggest fliemselvos; hut good wd.she.s are. somotiiues 
better than good advice. 'J'ho.se wdio liave engaged so 
heartily in so exeidlent a-work are doubtless busy enougli 
in tnriiiii,g it. to the best account; and onr hope is, that the 
erow'ii of future success may already b(‘ only a little way 
above tiieir heads. 
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I\TY DIAMONi) HTUDS. 

lU'TITE AUTHOR OF “MV BROTHER'S WIFE,” “THE 
LA!M>ER OF lHFK,”4tc. 


“ Piamotulfl of a moat praised water.”— I’kriclkb, 

“ Rin,” .said the stranger, “ those studs arc mine.” 

Wc were alone together, faee to face. Tho train was 
flying on at the rate oftlnrty miles an hour. It was already 
verging towards evening, and ire were about halfway he- 
tween Tdege .and I’nissels. 

I shrank hack into the farthest coimer of my little com¬ 
partment and stared at him. His liair was dark, and hung 
in long loose locks; his eyoa were wild and brilliant; and 
lie. wore, an ampin cloak with a lijgh fur-collar. I thouglit 
tho man must be mad, and I turned cold all over. 

“ Did you speak, sir?” I found conrtige to say. 

“I spoke, sir. Yom wear a set of studs—diamonds sot 
in coloured gold—very graceful design—stones of an excol- 
lent water; but—they are not yours.” 

“ Not mine, sir!" 

The stranger nodded. 

I had pureliasod them only a week before. They cap¬ 
tivated me from the window of a jeweller’s shop iu Borlin ; 
and they cost mo—.no, I dare not say what they cost me, 
for fear my wife should ehaneb to see this article. 

I took out my pocket-hook, and handed the bill to tho 
stranger 

“Sir,” I said, “bo pleased to road this little paper, and 
convince yourself that the studs are mine, and mine only.” 

Ho just glanced it over, and returned it to mo. 

“I see,” he said, shrugging his shoulders, “that they 
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■niK Nl-nv JIECil.VMl'S IXHTITl'TKra AT IIAI.H'AX. 


.•ilijicar to 1 h! yonrs by rifflit of ]mrchaso; l«it iiovcrtlielesa 
tlioy boloiif; to me by riftht nf iiihcTitaiico. 1 can make this 
cl(aar to yon very easily, if 3 'on choose to biiar my story; 
and no doubt wo sliall presently contrive some plan iiy 
wliioh to Snttlo the (juesfioii of ownership.” 

My heart sank within me at the cool certainty of his 
voice, and conntcnance. 

" Shall 1 fto on ?” he asked, lighting a cigar. 

“ 0, by all means,” I replied. “ I shall be delighted." 

Ho smiled ominously to himself; then sighed and shook 
his head; passed his fingers twice or thrice through his elfin 
locks; crossed his feet deliberately on the opposite cushions; 
and fixing his eyes full upon me, thus began ; 

“ Though a native of Itussia and horn in St. retor.slntrg, 
T am of Hindoo deseont. My grandfather belonged to the 
province of Hyderabad ; Imt, travelling thence while yet a 
young man, estahlishuil hirasolf at Balaghaut, and heeame 
a worker in thu groat diamond-rainos coiumoiily known as 
the mines of Oolconda. A grave, silent, unsociable man 
was my graiidfatltir, and little beloved by Ins follow-miners. 
Thn superintendent, however, pliused. groat confidonoo in 
him; and by and by, being promoted to the situation of 
overseer, ho married. The only ofispring of this union was 
Adjai (Hiosal, my father. The Hindoos, as you must bo 
aware, place a high value upon learning; and even the 
poorest evince such n respect for education as would do 
honour to tlie working-clas.ses of a more enlightened com¬ 
munity. 01 this fccUug up man in his position partook 
more largely than my grandfather. Cninstructod himself, 
h(! was ardently desirous that his son should benefit by ,ad- 
viuitagos which, generally speaking, were ucceB.siblo only 
to the wealthy; and in pursuance of this ambition, sent 
Adjai Crhosal at the age of eleven years to a large native 
academy at Benares. People wondered at first, and asked 
each other what the thing meant, and where the overseer 
found means to do it. ‘ Have you found a lac of rui)ees 
lately ?’ inquired one. 'Do you intend to make a diamond- 


merchant of the little Adjai?' asked another. But my 
grandfather only held his peace ; and after a time the mar- 
v('I died away, and was forgotten. .And thus ehwen more 
jn^.ars p.assed, on ; .and my father, at tho ago of twtmty-two, 
was summoned home to Balagh.ant to reeoive the last bene¬ 
diction of his expiring iiareiit. He found the old man' 
stretched upon a mat, and almiwt specolde.ss. 

‘ Adjai,’ ho murmured,—' Adjai, my son, thou art arrived 
in time'—in good time; for I could not have borne to die 
without sneing thco.’ 

My father pressed his hand in silence, and turned his 
face aside. 

‘ Adjai,' said my grandfather, ‘ I have a terrible secret to 
oonfule to thee ; one wliioh iny soul re.fuscd to carry to tho 
grave. Canst thou enduro to hoar it 

My father urged him to speak. 

‘ It is to my oM'n shame to reveal it to thee, Adjai; hut 
I how my head to tho puuishni'ont. My son, I have sinned.’ 

My father became more curious than ever. 

‘ Tliou wilt not despise my memory, Adjai ?’ 

‘ By Brahma, no!’ said my father, raising his hand to his 
head. • 

‘ 'J’hon hearken.’ 

Tho old miner lifted himself upon his elbow, and oollootoil 
all his strength. My father knelt down and listened. 

‘ It haiipened,' said my grandfather, ‘ just three-and- 
twenty years ago, and I was then but a working-miner. I 
chanced one day upon a vein of extraordinary richness. My 
son, I was tempted; tho evil one took possession of my 
soul;—-I secreted five diamonds. One was incalculably valu¬ 
able—larger than a walnut, and, a.s tar as I could judge, of 
admirahlo water. I’ho other four were about the size of 
pe.as. Alas, Adjai! Prom that hour I was a miserable 
man. Many ami many a time t was on tho point of con- 
fossiug tho theft; and was as frequently deterred by shame, 
fear, av.arioe, or ambition. I married, and a year after my 
marriage thou wort born. Then I resolved to dedicate this 
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wealth to thee, and thetj alone; to cduca_to thee; to enrich' 
I thee; to inalcc thee iiro.spcroug and learned; and never, 
never to profit in iny own perHoii hy iny sin.’ 

I ‘ Qoiiorons jairont!’ exclaimed my father enthusiastically, 

i ‘Wlie.ii I took thco to 'Benares, Adjai,’ continued my 

prandrather, ‘ 1 sold one of the four siiiailer diamonds; and 
with this I luive defrayed the expenses of thy education. 1 
never s])cnt one fraction of the sum u))on myself; and some 
few poldon rupees of it are yet remaining.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said my father, who was listening with the 
greatest attention. ‘ And the rest of the gems ?’ 

, ‘The rest of the gonis, Adjai, thou canst restore when I 
itm pone.’ 

‘ lie,store!’ echoed my father, 

‘ Vea, my child. 'J’hoii hast education. It will make 
thee-far happier than the possession of ill-gotton riches; 
and I shall die in peace, knowing that n'paration will Ijo 
made. As for the fow remaining nipoc.s, I tliink, if tlion .art 
not over-.sorupulous in tho matter, thou miglUcst almost be 
jinstilii'd in keeping tliem. 'Hiey will Iielp Ihec to begin 
the worlih’ 

‘Indeed!’ said my father, with a curious sort of smile 
tlitting about the corners of his mouth. 

At this moment the old man changed colour, and a 
. .shnddi'r ])a.ssi 5 d over him. 

‘ I —1 liavo told tliijc just in time, Adjai,’ he said raU(n- 
iiigly. ‘I f(><d tliat.—-that I have not many moments to live. 
Como hither that 1 may give thee 1113' ble.ssing.’ 

‘ My dear fatiior,’ .said Adjai Gliosal, ‘ you liavc forgotten 
t(j^tell me where the diamonds are hidden,’ 

‘ True,’ gasped the dying imm. ‘ Yon will find tljeni, my 
Son— y<m will find them—but thou wilt bn sure to restore 
tlieio a.s .soon as .1 am dead?’ 

‘How can 1 restore tliciii,’ .said my father imjiaiienilv, 
‘unless 3-011 ti-ll me where to linil theiiiV' 

'True—very true, my Adjai. book, (lien, in llio veil of 
mailing whieli I u.se-for a jiillow, ,-iod tlieix- tlioM wilt find 
tlie three .smaller.,gems and the lai-gc one. See—see the. 
superinlcndent—Adjai—1)13'—m.v—’ 

A rajiii'l eonrnlsion, p moan, a heavr' falling baek of 
tile oiitstreleliod lia.nd.s, and my grandfather was dead," 

’I'lie stranger broke elf abniiifly in Ids storv, and laid liis 1 
hand upon my sleeve. 

“And now, sir,’’ said he, ‘--what do 3'ou .suppose mv 
fatlier did?’’ 

“ 1 \''ent into mouruin.g, jiorliaps,” .said T, dee]dv inter- 
esied. 

“Nonsense, sir. He went to tiic roll of matting.” 

“And found the diamonds?” 

“Not tiu\y fiiimd them, sir,” said the stranger, laying his 
finger on Ids nu.se.,—“ not only found lliem ; lait—can’t you 
gnesH ?” 

“ Well, really,” said I liesitiitingl3-, “T—tdiat is—if I 
should not be oiVcniling you b.3' tho supiiosition, I should 
gucs.s-—that he kepi, them,” 

“Kept them, sir! that’s it,’’.said the stranger, rubbing 
his liands triumphantly; “and, in my opinion, lie. was quite 
right too. AVcll, sir, to coritinne. .\s soon as my viuicrabiu 
ancestor had been tonsigned to the, grave, ni.v fatber left 
Halaghaut for Calcutta; and embarking Ihcro'on Imard a 
Russian vessel, sifilcd for iSt. Petersburg. Arrived at that 
eitv', he consigned tho gems to a skilfnl artist, Iiy wliom tliey 
were cut and iwlislied. Sir, Vvhen cut and polished, it wiis 
found that the larger stone wcdgiiod no less flian one liim- 
dreil and ninety-three carats! My father knew that his 
fortune was made, and applied for an audience of tlie Em- 
liress Catherine II. The' andicnce was granted, and the 
diamond shown ; iiut the empress was unwilling to accede 
to 0131 father’s terms; and he, believing that in time ho 
i-honld obtain in’s jirice. Buffered the matter to drop; took a 
beanliful m.ansion overlooking the Neva; naturalised him- 
sell as a Russian subject, under tho name of Peter Petroffski, 
and patiently bided his time. Thus nearly a twelvemonth 
jiassed; and my father, who had long sinco parted with the 


last of his golden rupees, began to feel nervous. The event 
proved, however, that he had done wisely; for ho cuo monu- 
iiig received a summons to tho palaco of Couut OrlofiT, and 
sold liis diamond to that nobleman for the sum of one hun¬ 
dred and four thousand one hundred and sixty-six iiound.sf 
thirteen shillings, and fourpenec. Count Orloff was then 
Catherine’s favourite ; and to her, ou her hivtlida3', lie pre¬ 
sented tills royal gift, some few days after he had made the 
purchase.” 

“Is it possllilo,’’ I exclaimed, almost breathless with a.s. 
toniiihment,—“ is it possildo that these are all facts?” 

“ Facts!” echoed the stranger indignantly. “ 'Turn to 
the article on diamonds in .any encyolopaidirt, and convince 
3’Oiirsolf. Facts, indeed! Why, sir, flist inestimable goni 
now adorns the scufifro of Russia I” 

“ I lieg your jiardon,” I .said Immbly; "pray go on, sir.” 

lie seemed vexed, ond remained silent; so 1 sjioko again, 

“ In what year did you say this liapponed?” 

‘‘ 111 tho 3’ear 'll?'-’,” he replied, falling back insensibly 
into his narrative. “My father now found himself in a 
position to eommand immense comracreial intiuence ; so lie 
cmiiarlti-d a portion of his wealth in tho fur-trade, and Ix-- 
camo ill jirocess of time one of tho foremost among tlie. mer- 
ehant-prinees of Russia, lluring many years ho devoted 
liimself utterly to tho pursuit ofrielies; for gold, I must 
confess, was my fatlier’s weak point, At lust, when he liail 
ulitaiiieil tho reputation of being ,at tlie same time a milliun- 
naire and an irroelaimable old baelielor, lie, luarried; tnarried 
at sixty 3 Oars of age, just thirty-eight years from tlie. time 
when he l(-lt I’ala.gliaut. 'I'lie object, of his elioice wuis a, 
ri<-h xvidow, in every way suitable a.s regarded nioiiey and 
station; an excellent woman, and tlie best ofmullior.s! 1 
re«i«',ct her memory.” 

Hero (he stranger paused, and wiped his eyes wiili a 
very tine e.-mdjrie handkenduef, wiiicli iilleil the (-arria.go 
witli. an ov,-ri)iiweriii.g jK-rfiime id']iateIiouli. Pre.seully, con¬ 
quering his emotions, he resumed : 

“ Blit for my hirlli, wliicdi took ]daee w'itJiin two years 
from (lie date of 1113- fatlier's wedding, the nnwl.y-ereati-d 
faniil.v of i’etrofl'ski must liave become extinct. As it was, 
tlierciore, niy a)ipe;irane<i was bailed witli extravagant re¬ 
joicings. I was christened after m.y fatlier, Petei'I’etroffski. 
My sehoidfellows called mo Peter the Second. I feraember 
little of my boyhood, exeepling that I had alwar’s plenty of 
roubles in my pocket, a ])onv, and a mounted servant, to at- 
tond mo to and from scliool; and plent,3' of indulgence from 
all 1113’ teaelicrs. No boy in the aeadeni)' playcit so ina.n\- 
pranks, or was 'so rc-adily forgir-cn a.s myself; but 11101103' 
covers a multitude of sins, es])eeial!3' at Rl. Petersburg.” 

Ho jiausod for ,a moment, and a question whieli had long 
■suggested itself to 1113' iiiukI now rose to 1113' lips. 

“ You havo nut yet told me,” s.aid I, “what your father 
did with the three smaller dianuaids.” 

“ Hlr,” reidied tho stranger, “ I am coming to that pro- 
se.nlly.” 

So I bowed, and waited in silence. _ 

_ _ “ From school I went to eolU'ge; and,“s my father’s po. 
sition excludeil me from tho collegn of iiohlos, I travelled 
into (Jermnny, and studied i'or five years at the University 
of Heidelberg. 

Tetor,'said my fatlior, as wa parh-d, 'remf'mber what a 
jiricoh'ss lllb is youTS. j\l)Ovc all iny darling' son, bo 

carofnl not to iujui-o your lionltli by ovor-applicatiom* 

Nover was^ good ach ioo more Bcrnjmlonsly followed. My 
studies lit iLGidolborg were idousant rather ihan profound, 
and consisted chiefly of ro-wing, driuhing, and fighting. By 
dint of strict attention to these duties 1 earned for myself 
the rank of a ‘ mossy-lieiid and indeed I may say, that*I 
graduated in liavarian “beer, and took out my dcgi'ce it\ 
sahre-euts. At length F reached the ago of tweuty-one, and 
returned to St. iVtersburg, just in time for xny birthday. 

On tins occasion rny father throw his house open for a sue- 

cession of dinncr-jiartios, balls, und suppers. On tho morn¬ 
ing of tho actual day ho called me into his stiuly, Rignifying 
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tlftifc he hnd something to say and something to give to me. 
A small morocco case of triangular form was lying on his 
desk. From the moment I entered the room I felt con¬ 
vinced that this was intended for me; and my attention, I 
'fear, wandered sadly away from the wise and aflectionate 
discourse winch my father (leaning back complacently in 
luM gi'cat arm-chair) was pleased to bestoAv upon me. lie 
said a groat deal about the extent of his trade, and the 
satisfaction it Avas to him to have brought up a son who 
should succeed him in it;, informed me that from this day 
I was to fill the position ufjimior partner, with a munifieciit 
share in Lho yearly profits; ami finally, taking u]) the ino- 
rocco case, bade mo accept that as an carne.st ofliis parental 
love. 1 opened it, and beheld a superb sot of diamond-stmls. 
3 <laeli stone was a hriJIiant of Ihe purest water, and about 
the size of an ordinary jica. Their value, I foci convinced, 
could nut 1)0 less than throe humlriMl guineas of your English 
mone.y. For some mojnent.s I was sjs'ccdiiess with deliglit 
and astonisiniHUit, and could scarcely stainTiuT forth a word 
of thanks, 'riien niy father suiih'd, and (old nio tlie history^ 
Avliicli 1 have ju.st related to you. 1 bad never beard any 
thing of this before. 1 knew only the coinnion story current 
in the city, tliat niy father hatl been a grc'at Kasterii nier- 
ehant before, he settled in Kussia, ami that be bad H«)ld a 
wonderful diamond to the Kmprcs.s (/atli(u*iije man)' years 
ago. ]f, therefore, 1 had be(ni ania.’/a^d before, T Avas iicnv 
Rtill more so, and listcmed to the narrative like a man in a 
<lrcam. 

‘And noAV, my dear boy,’.said in,y father In conelush-in, 

‘ these diatnond.s, as 1 daresay a'ou liavt^ alrc'a'ly guessed, 
are the thre(^ remaining sfom-s Avhieli 1 look from your 
gratxlfather’K pillow of matting just sixty ycar.s ago.’ 

From this time 1 led an enviable life. 1 owned the 
Imnd.soniest droshkif, the fine.st hor.ses, and fbe smallest tiger 
in St. Petersburg. My pleasure-y-aebt Avas tb(5 com])I(d(‘st 
tiiat lay alongsiilo the fpiays of tlu^ MoA’a. i\Iy stall at tlie 
opera Avas next to that of young (k)unt Skamyisikofi", ihe 
great leader of fashion and folly, ami close under the box of * 
I’rince lluffantuff, who Ava.s at that time (me of our nu^st in- 
fiuential nobles, and generalissimo of the. J'tu.ssiiin arjuv. Jt 
was not long before Skamjjsikofi* afid I beeame tl;o firmest 
friends in tlu^ Avorld; and before six months were o\er, Iwas 
known far and near as th(5 faste.st, the richest, and the most, 
reekless sca})egraee alsnit town. 

It Avas at this imnod, sir, that T first hohold the peerless 
Katrina.” 

d'ho stra)ige>’ luxused, as if he expected mo to be siir- 
prised; hut finding that I only continued to listou Avitb a 
cuunLenance indicative of polite attention, he looked nt his 
w^atch, run his finger.s through lii.s hair, hemmed twice or 
thrice, and then went on Avith hi.s story. 

“You will a.skmo, j)erhap.s,—Avho Avas the petudess K'ut- 
rina? 8 ir, she Avaa a violet blooming upon a rock ; a raiiiboAv 
luirn out of the bosotn of a thtmder-eloud. She avuk the 
dream, the poetry, the pn.ssion of }ny life! Katrina, sir, Avas 
the. only child of Prince Itufiantufi', Avho.H0 ininie I have al¬ 
ready mentioned. 'Strange that the fairest, tln.^ most ethereal 
of beings should come of ho sLoru a ])arentagi 3 1 As Katrina 
was thy gcuitlost of^AvoTnen, and the most loving, so was 
Jvau KufiaiiLufF the fiercest of soldiers and Lho sovorest of 
iatliors. He carried the discipline of the camp into the pri¬ 
vacy of his home, and made himself dreaded as much by his 
lioiiseliold as by his troops. I never saw so forbidding a 
countenance, or one more expressh'O of pride and defiance. 
Gazing upon the delicate creature seated iK^sido him in his 
box, one Avondefed how nature could have plaj'cd so strange 
a turn, and sought in vain for the faintest trace of apparent 
consanguinity between them. Pritico Ivan Avas a giant in 
stature ; Katrina was almost childlike In tlie graceful slight¬ 
ness of her proportion.s. Prince lA'an was swarthy of com¬ 
plexion, and his features were moulded after the Hat unin- 
telloctual typo of the Tartar tribes; Katrina’s features were 
regular, classical, and Greek. Prince Ia'uh was proud and 
cruel; Katiina was loving, innocent'—bom for all pur|>o808 
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of tendemess and Avomanly compassion. ^Vhat nuuwed, 
then, that 1 laved her? Tjovod her, sir, as only Tow cun love 
—^lovcd her Avith all tln^ force, and self-abandonmcmt, and 
passion, of which man's nafurt^is capable. 1 bad never 
been ill earnest before, but I Avas in carnuHt noAv—lio])el(’s,sly 
in earnest, as I AAxdl knew; but despair il.sclf led my love 
Avith fresh energy, and obHtaclos onl^'- served to make mo 
more determined. For a long time I loved in'!* Avith my 
eyes and heart alone, as a devotee Avorship.s a saint upejn 
an altar. I could hut gaze upon her from ufUr. i bad mwor 
oven listened to the sound of her dear voice, though 1 would 
have died only to hear lu'r pronouncq my name. Kight 
nfLcrnigbt,during tboAvliole oyiera-seMSon, i sat and w.itched 
her from my slall. I heard no more of the muHic than if I. 
bad been in Siberia; I gn‘Av thin and jialo and abslraeted; 
I fell iido a listh'ss dreaming mood, and replied al random 
avIkui Hpok(‘T! to; above nil, J wandered like a ghost in and 
out of the salons and gaming-rooms Avliun? J had oflafe been 
so eager in the yjursuil of plea.Hnro. At last Skanii)sikon'enme 
(o nn' roonij^ oiu^ niorning, an<l remon.strated Avith mo upon 
my unaccountable de.s])ondcney. 

‘You fbui't'do justict} to /ae, my dear fidloAV,’ lui said, 
tAvirling his inouHtachio.*?. ‘1 have iidroducial you, set yuu 
going, made you, in ]Hiint of fact, the fusbiou; and I tak(5 it 
vatlier unkindly that you .should reiUad. so glaring a discu'cdit 
n])on m)’judgment. You might as Avell be at Ka'JVapjx*, 
as far as your convi*rsatifuial pOAver.s go at present; and as 
for yuur looks, ayIiv, hang it, yon know (Ih' I(*ast a man can 
do lor Koeiety is to look ph'asant. Are Aaui in debt, and 
dues the dear jiapa draw his pur.se .strings too closely?’ 

r shook my liead. 1 had no debts but such as 1 emf^d 
readily litjul'f.'ite, and my father Avas ns UIktoI to me ns 1 
could roa.sonabl^'' desire. It was nut that. 

‘ Kot that!’ exe]aime<l Skamj).sikon‘, ‘well, ibeii, you 
must be in love. AVby, man, you blu.sh! The. thiiig’.s as 
clear as the sunlight ; and I’cter, tin; magnificent Peter, is in 
loNe! Kow, bv all Uie sairil.s, this i.s too ridiculous! AVbo’s 
the girl?’ 

‘The PrincesK Tvatrina,’ I an.sAvcred Aviili a gioan. 

Skampsikotr H{art<*(l, and wlii.stltui dismally. 

‘ 'Piu! Prine<\sH Katrina !’ lie repi'ated. 

J laitl my head down upon the tahh^, and burst into tears. 

‘1 know that i am a fool,’ 1 .said, sobbing. ‘J know 
tliat 1 have no chance—no bo))e—no rc-sourco but exile or 
death; and 3 'el. I loVe Iku*, O, J love her, and 1 um dying— 
dying-'—dA'ing day hy day 1' 

My IVieiul Avas moved. 

‘ (hiecr u]), Petrofiski,’ he .said, laying Viis hand upon my 
shoulder. ‘ Chetu* up ; fur I think 1 knoAv of a, plan by Avbicli 
to giin you an intervicAv Avitli her; and that once done, Avhy 
you must, aceomiilish the rest for yourself. Y^ou Avill throAV 
yourself at her hud. You Avill projamc an clopcunent, or n 
secret mamage. Him #ill not have tlie heart to refn.‘<e you. 
We will set rehivs of horses for you on the road to the 
nearest seaport; you will embark on board a scliooner, 
ready hired for the puriiose; mid, once ofi’ and nAvay, avIjo is 
to follow? Come, eonu', I see nothing but 8Uccort.H for you ; 
and if you will but look a triUo more lively, I’ll sot out at 
onec to see 4d»oiil the Avays and means.’ 

I felt as if nighL had turned to da}’ on li(‘:ning these 
words. 

‘ HkampsikofiV J .said, ‘ yjui luivt* saved my life !’ 

That evening, to iny surju'i.se, 1 suav inm enter IVince 
liuflanLutT’i? box hi company with a iioitiemaii (Ji liis ac- 
fiLiaintunce, and be jireseiitcd in due form hoih to Ivan and 
his daughter. He did not rotnain there very long, but con¬ 
trived to enter into eonvorHafiuii Aviih Katrina. Just before 
ho left the hox, he nodded to iiu* and waved his hand. Bho 
inatantly rai.se<l lierglas.s. Tluty excluinged a few sentences. 
She looki'd again; and [ felt as if the Avhole theatre Ayere 
turning round, in a few inouientH he had made his bow, 
taken lii.s leave, and returned to his stall at my side. 

‘ The bull is rollixig,’ he said, rubbing hia hands gaily ; 

‘ the ball is rolling, and the game’s begun. Bbe saw me 
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rocogniso you, and naturally asked me who you wero. “ A 
fellow,” said I, “ with tho best heart and thp handsomest 
studs in St. Petersburg.” ” Of horses?” asked the fair Ka^ 
trina. “ No,” said 1 ; “of diamonds.” Whereupon she 
looked again. “ Not but fhat ho has horses too,” I added, 
“ and plenty of them. He’s a noble fellow, and my most 
intimate friend; but ho is far from happy.” She surveyed 
you with more interest than ever. There’s nothing like 
telling a woman that a man’s unliappy. Slie’s sure to bo 
half in lovo with yon directly. “He looks pale,” said the 
fair Katrina. “What is tho cause of his sorrow?” I 
smiled and shook my head. “ Princess Katrina,” I said 
meaningly, “ yoH are the very last person in tho world to 
whom I eouhl* confide tliat secret.” With this I took my 
leave ; and T think you ought to be very much obliged to me.’ 

And .T wa.s very muoli obliged to him, especially when 
I saw'that Katrina’s attention wandered continually that 
evening from the stage to myself. Once or twice our eyes 
met. The first time, she started; the second time, she 
blushed; and I thought myself the happiest fcllow in the 
world. 

Henceforth life assumed for me a new and beautiful 
aspect. Somehow or another (whether through the hints 
dropped by my friend, or her own attentive study of my 
eloquent glances, 1 know not) llie fair Katrina became aware 
of my passion, and was not so cruel as to discourage it. 
fiometimes, wlieii they stood near me in tlic crusli-room, she 
would drop hoi- haiidkercliicf or lier fan, that I might liave 
tile opportunity of lianding it to lier. Hometimes she left a 
flower from her bouquet lying upon the front of her box, 
that I might go round and take it wiien she and her fatlier 
were gone. At la.st slie accorded me an interview.” 

The stranger buried bis face in bis bands, and sighed 
heavily. 

“Excu.se, me, sir,” he said, in a hroken voice. “My— 
my emotions on recalling this portion of my history arc so 
overwhelming, that (witli your [lermission) I must smoke a 
cigar.” 

I have, he it known, a particular aversion to the odour 
of tobacco. To spealf jdainly, it disagrees with me. How¬ 
ever, in this instance I waved niy objections; tlio stranger 
lit his Havannah; and presentl}' tho story of my diamond- 
studs went on. , 

“ Those only who have loved,” said the stranger, “ can 
picture tho condition of my mind during the hours that pre¬ 
ceded that eventful interview. I could think of nothing, 
speak of nothing, but Katrina. To me the universe was all 
Katrina, and there was only nothingness beyond. Hnsk 
came at last — the dusk of a winter’s evening, when the 
tinkling liells of the <froiiMc;/-horstcs, and tlie guttural ‘Yukh, 
yukh!' of the drivers, ro.se from the. streets and public 
squares, wliere tlie snoiv lay tliiekly on the ground, and on 
tho bare liranelies of the trees, and •ipon the roofs and bal¬ 
conies of palaces. 'I'lien dusk turned rapidly to night, and 
the frosty stars came out; and I wrapped myself in my 
cloak of furs, and went out alone on foot. 

Swiftly and silently 1 traversed the few thoronghfares 
that separated onr dwellings; and, gliding along by the 
wall at tho back of Prince Ivan’s gardens, statione.d myself 
in a deep angle of shadow, and waited ]>atiently. Presently 
a small side-door opened, and an old woman, closely muflTed, 
looked out. 

‘ What art thou doing there ?’ she asked, in a shrill 
tremulous tone. 

‘ Waiting for the sun to shine,’ I replied, in the words of 
tho signal which we had previously agreed upon., 

I'lic women extended her hand to me, led mo in, closed 
the door, and so guided mo in utter darkness through a long 
passage. Presently I saw a thread of brilliant light; then 
a door was thrown suddenly open, and I found myself in a 
brilliantly lighted apartment. Here my conductress desired 
me to wait,, and hobbled ont of the room. A quarter of an 
hour elapsed thus. I counted the seconds by a time-piece 
on a console-table; but every minute seemed to bo the length 


of an hour. At last the door opened. I turned; I fellnt 
her feet; it was Katrina! 

For some moments neither of us spoke. I do not now 
recollect which first broke the delicious silence; but I believe 
it was myself. Tho remembrance of what was said has 
altogether passed away from me. It seems to me now like 
a dream, or the dream of a dream, so bright, so far away, so 
unsubstantial! 

'There was a fautenil close at hand. I placed her in it; 
I knelt down before her; I bent my head upon her knees, 
and covered her little hands with kisses. And so wo told 
each other the story of onr love,—a broken faltering story, 
interrupted by oxolamations and questions, tears and kisses, 
but the sweetest that is told (once only during life) by 
human lips. 

Suddenly,—while I w.as yet kneeling at her foot, while 
my arm clasped her waist, and one of hot dear hands was 
resting on my head,—we heard voices close at liand. 

‘Her highness,’ said one, ‘is in her boudoir overlooking 
the terrace.’ 

‘ Good,’ replied another, at which wc both shuddered. 
‘ Yon need not .annomice me.’ 

‘ Al.os,’ cried K.atrina, with trembling lips, ' it is my 
father!’ 

The heavy steps came nearer; I sprang to my feet; I 
encircled her with my arm, for she was about to fall; and 
b(dore I could draw another breath the door flow open, and 
bo entered. 

For a brief instant surprise seemed to usurp every other 
feeling in Prince Ivan’s breast. Then tho stern features 
llnsbcd lionoath tho swarthy skin, and a terrible expression 
glared from his cruel eye. Ho was in full uniform, and 
(never stirring a foot from the threshold whore ho had 
jiausod upon opening tho door) plucked a pistol from his 
belt. Witliont a word, without a pause, ho pointed tho 
weapon at niy head. 

'J'liere was an explosion, a piercing shriek, and— 

And Katrina—^Katrina, my beloved, my adored, had flung 
herself between us, and received tho deadly charge 1 

1 caught her as she fell, senseless and bleeding; I uttered 
wild words of hatred, of lovo, of despair, of cursing; I throw 
myself upon tho ground beside her, and strove to stay tho 
purple stream that gushed from her bosom. Alas, it was 
in vain! Before the smoko had cleared away, before Ivan 
himself well know the deed he had committed, all was 
over, and tho beautiful Katrina had passed away to that 
heaven for—for which—” 

Tho stranger’s voice faltered;—and, lotting down the 
window next to him, he loaned out for a few minutes in tho 
evening-air. When he drew in his head again, I olTered 
him 1113' pocket-flask of brandy. He emptied it at a draugBt, 
returned it to mo with a long-drawn sigh, threw away tho 
end of his cigar, and resumed: 

“ You will forgive mo, sir, if I hasten over this portion of 
my narrative. It is of a nature so agonising to my feelings, 
that I must content myself with merely stating a few lead¬ 
ing facts, and passing on to subsequent events. Priiico 
Ivan, struck with remorse and horror, solicited tho em¬ 
peror’s loaito to retire from the anny, and entered a convent 
of monks near Moscow. 1 received an intimation from tho 
government that I should do well to travel for tho next 
eight or ten years. It was a polite form of exile, to which I 
was compelled to accede, greatly to tho sorrow of niy parents. 
For my own part, I was utterly heart-broken, and cared littlo 
what became of me. I went direct to Paris, and plunged 
into a course of the most reckless dissipation. Billiards, 
raeo-horscs, dinner-parties,''Getting, and follies of every de¬ 
scription, soon brought upon me the expostulations of my 
family. But I was careless of every thing—of health, for¬ 
tune, reputation,—all. When my father refused any longer 
to supply my wilful extravagances, I incurred innumerable 
debts, and, giving no hood to the consequence, spent and 
drank and gambled still. At length, by some unaccountable 
chance, a rumour got about that my father had disinherited 
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mo. IjVom this moment 1 could find no moro crodit. The 
iolat by which my follies iiad been attended seemed to vanish 
away. My friends dropped off one by one; and, except 
by a few blacklegs, and two or throe good-natured chums, I 
found myself deserted by every one. And still, such was 
my infatuation, instead of reforming—instead of meriting 
my father’s aid and forgiveness—I only sank lower and 
lower, and continued to tread the downward path of vice. 

An event, however, occurred which altogether changed 
the tendencies of my career. I had been dining with some 
wild fellows at the Maison Dorie. After dinner, when wo 
were all very nearly intoxicated, wo called as usual for 
cards and dice. I soon lost the contents of my purse; then 
I staked iny cabriolet, and lust it; my favourite horse, and 
lost him; my watch, ch.iin, and seals, and lost them. On 
this, somewhat startled, I paused. 

‘ I’ll play no more to-night,’ I said doggedly. 

‘Pshaw!’ cried my antagonist. ‘Throw again; next 
time you’ll bo sure to win.’ 

Blit I shook ray head, and rose from the table. 

‘ I’m a beggar already,’ said I, with a forced baugh. 

I)e Lancy sliruggod his shoulders. ‘ As you please,’ he 
replied somewhat contemptuously. ‘ I only wanted you to 
have your revenge.’ 

I turned back irresolutely. 

‘ Will you play for my house and furniture V’ I asked. 

‘ Willingly.’ 

So 1 sat down again, and in a few throws moro found 
myself homeless. This time I was reckless. I poured out 
a bumper of wine, and tossed it off at a draught. 

‘ If 1 had a wife,’ 1 cried madly, ‘ I would stake her 
next; but I have nothing left now, gentlemen—nothing but 
wine and liberty, and myself. As this is no slavc-eounti-y, 
you won’t play, I suppose, for the latter?’ 

’ Not 1 ,’ said Do L-ancy, swce])ing his gains into his hat. 

‘ I suppose you have no objection to inako out that little 
affair of the house, cabriolet, &e. in writing, have you V’ 

There was an easy, satisfied, saroastie triumph in his 
tunc that irritated me mure than the loss of all the rest. I 
made no reply; but, tearing a leaf from my pocket-book, 
wrote hastily, and half threw the paper at him. 

‘Take it, sir,’ I said bitterly; ‘ and I wish you joy of 
your property.’ 

He surveyed the acknowledgment coolly, jmt it in his 
purse, and said with a sneering smile, 

‘ Docs it not seem a pity now that you should have abso¬ 
lutely nothing left whereby to retrieve these things? An¬ 
other throw, another billet of a hundred francs, and per¬ 
haps they would all be yours again. By the way, you for¬ 
got your diamond-studs all this time. Will you try once 
more ?’ 

And ho threw the dice as ho spoke. They turned up 
sixes. 

‘ You might have thrown that, Petroffski,’ ho said, 
pointing to them. 

I was sorely tempted; but I resisted. 

‘ No, no,’ I said, ‘ not my diamond-studs. They arc 
an hoir-looiu; and — and I shall write to my father to¬ 
morrow.’ 

‘.Like a penitent good little boy,’ said Do Lancy, with 
an impatient gesture. ‘ Nonsense, man; throw for the 
studs. I feel convinced you’ll win.’ 

‘ Say, rather, you fool convinced that you’U win. Do 
Lancy. Have you not stripped me of enough already ?’ 

‘ Insolent I* ho cried. ‘ Do you think I value tho paltry 
winnings ?’ ,, 

‘ I think you grasp all you can get.’ 

‘Liar!’ “ 

The word had scarcely passed his lips, when I flung a 
glass of wine in his face. In another moment all was con¬ 
fusion. Blows wore exchanged, the table was overturned, 
the lights extinguished. I received a severe wound upon 
the temple from falling against the open door, and fainted. 

When I came to myself, I was stretched upon a sofa in 


an adjoining room, with a surgeon bending over me. Tlie 
morning-sun wus streaming in at the windows. My com¬ 
panions were all gone, no one knew whither. 

‘ What is tho matter ?’ I asked faintly. ‘ Am I dying?’ 

The surgeon shook his head. 

‘You are severely hurt,’ ho said; ‘but with care and 
quiet you will recover. Had 1 not better communicate with 
your Iriends?’ 

‘ Write to my father,’ I murmured. ‘ You will find 
his—his address in my pocket-book.’ 

Tho surgeon took up pen and paper, and wrote inhue- 
diatcly, partly from my dictation, and partly from his opinion 
of my condition. Ho then said that I must nut bo moved, 
and must, above all things, avoid excitement. As he ut¬ 
tered tiiose words, and rose to take his leave, a sudden idea, 
or rather, a sudden presentiment, struck mo. 

1 put up my hand to my bosom. T/ie diamond^ludi were 
gone. 

After thi.s I remember no more. Tho shock produced 
upon me tliat very effect which tho' surgeon had been so 
ainxious to avoid. I lost consciousness again; and on being 
restored to life, iiasscd into a state of delirious fever. For 
many weeks 1 lay u])on tlio threshold of tho grave; and 
when I at length recovered, it was to find ray dear father 
and motiier at my side. They had hastened over with sue- 
eoiir and forgiveness, and to their tender cares I owed a 
second existenee. As soon as my health was tolerably esta¬ 
blished, my father went back for a few weeks to Kussia, 
disposed of his business, realised his fortune in money, and 
returned to France an independent man. The excellent 
man did not long survive tin's eliange’. Within two years 
from the period of his establi.slnnent in Paris he died; and 
my mother survived him only a few nionlhs. They left me 
to the enjo3'ment of a princely fortune, which former expe¬ 
rience has taught mo to use worthily. 1 neither drink nor 
gamble. I pass my life ehietly in travelling. I am not 
married, and I do not think it likely that 1 over shall be; 
for Katrina is over present in my heart; and when I lo.st 
her, 1 lost the power of loving. Since that period fifteen 
years have elapsed. I have wandered through many lands; 
trodden tho ruins of Thebes, and waked the oehocs of Pom¬ 
peii ; shot the buffalo on the Western prairies, and pursued 
tho wild-boar amid the forests of Westphalia. 1 am now 
on my way to Donmai'k; but i)urpo.se remaining a few days 
in Brussels, where probably I shall have tho pleasure of 
meeting you again.” 

The stranger bowed as he said this, and I bowed in 
return. 

“ And now, sir,” he continued, ‘‘ from tho night that I 
lost them in a scuffle at the Maison Doric till this evening, 
when I behold them ujani your shirt-front, I never saw 
those diamond studs again. I have sought for them, ad¬ 
vertised them, offered rewards inmimerablo for them, during 
the sjiace of fifteen years*,—up to the present moment all was 
in vain. Not for their intrinsic worth,—for I could purchase 
plenty like them,'—but for the associations connected with 
them, do I place so high a value upon those stones. 'I'huy 
ai'O the some which my graudfathor concealed in his i)illow 
of matting, which my father gave to me upon my birthday', 
which first drew upon me tho eyes of my lost Katrina. 
Surely, sir, you will apknowledgc that this is a pardonable 
weakness, and also that tho studs .are really mine ?” 

‘‘Your tale, sir,” said I, ])oliteIy but fumly, ‘‘is indeed 
very surprising, and I may say very conclusive; but the 
case is so singulai*, tho studs belong with so much apparent 
right to both of us, that I really think wo -must refer all 
decision on tho point of ownership to tho law. You cannot 
expect me to relinquish any thing so valuable without lii'st 
ascertaining whether I really am compelled legally to do so.” 

“ My dear sir,” replied the stranger, ‘‘ I had no idea of 
asking you to relinquish tho studs. If you will do me the 
favour once moro to show mo that little bill (the amount of 
which I have forgotten), I shall bo delighted to give you a 
cheque for the same sum.” 
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But I had no Wish to poi't from my studs. 

“ Escuso me, sir,” I said somewhat uneasily, “ hut you 
have not yet proved to mo that these stones are those of 
which you were robbed in the MaUon Dor(e. Make it 
evident to mo that this is not a case of accidental rcscin- 
hlanco, and—” 

“ Sir,” inten'upted the stranger, “ when my father gave 
mo tlie studs on my birthday, he caused my initials to bo 
engraved in minute characters upon one of the facets at the 
hack. To^do this was a great expense. When done, it dete¬ 
riorated perhaps from the markcl-viiluo of tlio gems; but 
it tnade them infinitely more precious to me. If, sir, you 
wi)J have tlio goodness to take tlmin otit of your shirt, 1 
will show you the initials P. .P. upon tlio under side.” 

By ibis time the train had roiioiiod tiic suburbs of Brus¬ 
sels, and in a few moments more we should arrive, 1 well 
know, ot tho sl.atiop. 

“ I think, eir,” said T, “ wo had hotter defer this examina¬ 
tion till to-morrow. Wo have almost gained our destina¬ 
tion ; and by the feeble light of this roof-lamp I—” 

The stranger brought out a, small silver-box filled with 
wax-matches.* ! 

"By the light of one of these convenient little articles, ; 
sfr,” he said, “ I will engage that you shall see the letters. 

I am most anxious to convince you of the identity oftlic 
stones. Pi'ay, oblige me by taking tliem out.” 

I could 110 linger find any jirctcnee for refusal. Tlic 
' studs were attaulied each to each liy a slender chain, and to 
examine one I was forced to take out all. As I was doing 
tills the motioii of tho train slackened. 

ThS stranger lit one of his matches, and I examined the 
stones in ^xonnilous imiiatiencc. 

■” Upon my honour, sir,” I said very earnestly, “ I can 
perceive nothing upon them.” 

“Mad you not betfer put on your glasses?” asked the 
(itrnngcr. ' 

; ' JiriBCellesf" shouted the guard. “ Ohmii/emeiit i 2 « coii- 
v 2 )tepour Cfand, Brityet, et OstcmlP’ 

Hang,the .glasses! they were so misty I could not see 
an inch before jn‘e.' 

' “ Allowme to hold the studs ibr yon while j’oii rub them 
up,” said the stranger poliloly. 

' I thanked him, polislicd the glasses with my sleeve, held 
them up to the light, put them on. 

“ Now, sir,” I said, “ you may light another match, and 
give me tho diamond.^.” 

The stranger made no reply. 

“ I will not trouble you, sir, to hold them any longer,” I, 
said. 

I tuniud; I uttered a shriek of dismay ; I stimiblod over 
my own portmanteau, which stood between me and tlie 
doorway. 

"Monsieur veut desaiiulref" said the guard, with a grin. 

“■\Vliere is the stranger?” I cried,.leaping out and dane- 
ihg frantically about the platform. “Where is the stranger? 
where is Peter Potroffski? where are my diamond-studs?” 

“Has monsieur lost any thing?” asked the railway-inter- 
preto>, touching his cap. 

“He httd'fny studs in his hand! 1 turned my buck for a 
moment, and he was off! Did any one sec him?” 

“ ^jll-njonsieur have the goodness to describe the person 
of this thief?” 

, ' “Ho was tall, thm, very dork, with black eyes and an 
aquiline nose.” ' ■ 

“ And long hair hanging to his shoulders ?” asked tho 
interpreter. 

“ Yes, yes.” 

And he wore a large cloak with a high fur-collar ?” 

“ Tho same ; the very same.” 

The ppi-ters and bystanders smiled, and glanced mean¬ 
ingly at ^ another. The interpreter shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders. 

“ Evdry effoit-shall be made,” he said, shaking his head; j 
. “btlt 1 regret to say that we have little prospect of suoeess. | 


This man’s name is Vaudon. He is an experienced swinfler, 
and evades capture with surprising dexterity. It is hot 
throe weeks since ho committed a similar robbery on this 
very line, and the police hare been in pursuit of him ever 
since \Vithout offect.”' 

“ Then his name is not Peter Potroffski ?” _ • 

“ Certainly not, monsieur.” 

“And ho is no Russian?” 

“No more thani am.” 

“ And—and his grandfather, who was a Hindoo—and the 
Jimpresij Catherine—and the,, beautiful princess who was 
sliot—and—and—” 

“ And monsieur may bo convinced,” said tho interpreter 
with a smile, “ that whatever story was related to him by. 
Pierre Vaudon was from beginning to end—a fiction 1 ” 

Quite ebopfallen, I groaned aloud, and took my melan¬ 
choly way to the Hotel de Ville. There I stated my ease, 
and was tussurod that no pains would bo spared on tho part 
of tho police to apprehend the offender. 

No ])ains were spared, nor money either; but all was iu 
vain. Ifroin tliat day to tins 1 never laid eyes upon my 
(li!imond-.studs. 


MAEK’S-NKSTK IN PARNASSUS. 

Tueeh is a class of individuals who make tho most won¬ 
derful discoveries, and coutiivo to make a stir about tlienf, 
loo, whose findiiig.s are all “ open secrets,” only surprising 
to others as Seeming notieiuiblo to tho finders themselves. 
A “ .superfluous gentleinau" of this kind (to quote a phrase 
fi'om an old Quorlerl)/ Jinviev) has lately told the worl{l 
that a uertaiu new poet is a ])Iagiarist, because he lias bor¬ 
rowed various images and hits of imagery from preceding 
poets. As if no poet had over done tho same before! 'Arc 
not Milton, Sbaksiicro, Dante, Virgil, perhaps even Homer 
liiinself, full of iinilation.s ? And is not every great poet in a 
state ofiii'JeliLediicss to some previous ballad-monger, wliose 
iintauglit s<raiii.s have furnished many of tho materials of 
liis more eialjorato epic, didactic, or dramatic work? How 
many old tilings have hceonie now,„wheii toilclied by the 
iiingie finger of genius'! Poetry as an .art grows even in 
tin's way: the later bard stands on the shoulders of the 
elder, and see.s further. Wordswortli shows the iuflnence 
of hi.s reading in his better jiassagcs; tlicre arc in tlicin a 
learned style, classio allusions, German "phiiosopliy, and 
certain teelniies, wliicli in The Marnier's Boy are not trace¬ 
able. Is, therefore, this poern more original than The Bre- 
lude or The Exetmion i Tho great mind becomes gi-oatev 
by eomiiiHuion with other great minds, and the learned poet 
has the .advantage of the simple minstrel. 

If “these be trutlus,” wby should the “Uife-Drama” of 
Alexander •Sniitli be called over the cokls by any “ unnedos- 
sary 7 " or other more serviceable letter of the alphabet, 
wiioso oommonplaoe book teems with extraotrfrem the bard 
of RydalMount, Campbell, Hhollcy, Keats, Tennyson, Leigh 
Hunt, Bailey, Spenser, Coleridge, and Lomjirierc? Tl)c 
poetic aooountaiit would make eomraonplaees of Mr. Smith’s 
choice figures; nay, tlic experienced arithmotioian can count 
the repetitions on his digits, and tiros of looking at Jus own 
finger-ends. If he had over looked much farther, there 
would bo no need to tell him now that his discoveries are 
all “ mare’s-nests.” 

These appropi-iations of Mr. BAith’s, os appoaritig.in the - 
first poem of one who had at the time scarcely attaiti^ his 
majority, indicate nothing more than fhat plastic seheiljiUty 
to beauty wliich, in sneli a ease, is rather a credential to 
the embryo poet than a bar to his title. All young poets 
are prone to imitation. Tlio oil-important question is, Are 
the appropriators reoUy poets ? Is there," in spite of all their 
borrowings, a distinctive character in tl^ir pjfoduetioos ? 
If they have this mint-stamp, all is wcll.’i.iWe hays read 
cwefully all the parallel passages on whidji‘'E.’s” «harge 
of plagiarism is based; and in almost every iastanoe 'wo find 
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$onte addition or modification Mr. Smith, amply aufiloiont 
to. prove b)» poetio endowments. That the various beauties 
of many other wfitor* could have been fused into harmony 
by oi» with no corresponding genius, is an assumption purely 
ridiculous. That a young writer should partially imitate 
and repeat such beauties, and ooiubine them witli his own, 
is at once feasible as a theory, and in this case, wo believe, 
indisputable as a fact. 

In some instances, Mr. Smitli is aocused of stealing from 
mora than one poet .the same imago. For instance, the 
“ mysterious voids, throbbing with star-like pulses," is traced 
both to Keats and Wordsworth. Tlion perhaps one of these 
poots borrowed from tho other. Which P Either 1 Well, 
then, let Keats or Wordswortli suffer tho charge as well as 
Mr. Bmitli, and all aliko claim the privilege of the poetic 
fellowship—a community of goods. The disciples of Pope 
used a common language; and though more modern poots 
have'enlarged tho vocabul.ary tliat contented them, the dic¬ 
tion of poetry is still peculiar. The garb of thought in verse 
i.s different from that which it wear.s in prose. It h.as its 
“ singing robes” as well as its work-day clothes.’ 

Having learned how to wear these, having acquired tho 
sacred language, and niastory in its application, Mr. Smith 
is fully equipped for an independent course of action. Ho 
has qualified himself to add to the treasury of poetic ex¬ 
pression ; and more individu.al conception and execution 
will follow on these ’prentice doings of the muse’s son. 

In connlusion, may wo not venture to suggest, tliat in tho 
poem contributed by Mr. Alexander Smith to our own pages 
—“The Night before tho Wedding”—there is a frcsluicss of 
feeling, and an originality of phrase, wliicli already shows 
maturity in the artist, .and an ability to depend for tho main 
body of his composition on his own resource.s P To what¬ 
ever extent he may bo abld to do thi.s hereafter, still at all 
times he will have tho privilege,—and there is no re.a.s(iii avhy 
he should forego it,—to reecivo and appropriate glancing 
ligjits .and illustrative reniiiiisoences from i>rccoding poets. 
Inspiration, however pure, is not clear of as.sociatioii, and 
will bo qualified by tho channel through which it issues, 
'riie mind has its memories as well as its imegining.s; and 
both will blend in the result, and make it moro beautiful 
from the union. 



A HOME OP CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE; 


OH, HOTBS OP A BBCEXT VISIT TO COLNEV HATCH. 

MEtiAVOKOLY pleasures, although not popular with the mul¬ 
titude, may yet be profitably indulged in now and then by 
those who would realise tho value of life. 

"Half the world," it is said, "do not know'how the other 
half live; neither do they care." 1 am disposed, however, 
to believe, that if they iUd know thoy would oaro. Many 
people appear callous, simply from tho wanf of “ opportuni¬ 
ties ’ for reflection. In dU human hearts there is an impres¬ 
sible plw* to bo found—if it bo sought for. 

Let mti, then, try for a few moments to interest the readers 
of the Natiosal MAOxom in one especial clasi of unfortu¬ 
nates, who, from various painful circumstaneos, have lost the 
image ef their Maher; and who^ being deprived of the in¬ 
valuable Ueseing of Reason, are placed under kind (but need¬ 
ful) resttaiuitl,: , 

I havS just fi'om a visit to Colney Hati*, after 

having passed ilniiM plesoanf evBnipg in the best of oom- 
ponyv— aS delij^ied to share (ibdtfa the inmates in their 


annnal Cbristmw festivities. It is of this I prupuso to 

speak. 

I would observe, sn paatant, that the causes of insanity 
and mental aberration are as various as the phenomena of 
life itself; but some present themselves in special prorai- 
nonco. Drunkonuess,—now, alas I alanningly on the in¬ 
crease,—is ol'course tho prineipal. Tho want of the actual 
necessities of life, and a defieienoy of clothing, come next. 
Religious enthusiasm, over-study, undue excitement, tho 
want of sleep, and hereditary taint,—those follow in the 
direful catalogue. 

It is a subject for rejoicing, that all harsh modes of treat¬ 
ment are now discorded. I can roiuembor the time when 
tho lash was lieard daily resounding through tho walls of 
oiir lunatic asylums, followed by piercing shrinks and hideous 
bowlings. Those are silenced—let us hope for ever. 

Insanity, at the time 1 speak of, was regarded as a crime, 
and-treatod accordingly. It is now viewed as a misfortune, 
and creates general sympathy, cruelty lieing superseded by 
mercy. With rare exceptions, and for very brief periods 
(when tho patients ore refractory), .all is done, .and well 
done, by gentle and soothing words. 'rUo patients/ccJ this, 
and tho influence at once subdues them. Ajpewerful sugr 
geslioii have w'o here, for universal adoption bej/oBiftho walls 
of places like these. 

lict our readers now imagine us at Colney Hatch; tiio 
date, Wednesday, January 14; tho hour, 0 p.m.; and tho 
occasion, “'Die Grand Annual Christmas Entertainment and 
Fancy Ball." 

'The scene is laid in tho Great Hail of Exorciso, which, 
on all state occasions, is brilliantly lighted np, and fancifully 
decorated with flying flags, banners, ever^^eens, festoons, 
&o. &e.; tliroo colossal twelfth-cakes (to bo described pre¬ 
sently) standing out in “ high” relief, and completing the 
tableau of varied .attractions. 

The clock has chimed tho hour of six. And IiarV! what 
are those sounds? Thoy tell of a little army of anxious 
feet, all marching towards the doors of entrance. Ilei'o thoy 
come—in oouplos, triplets, and quai'tets. How pleased they 
look while taking their seats upon the niimoroua wooden 
(movable) bouolios that fill the hall—tho males on one side,’, 
and the females on the other! 

And what countenances! OIi, far the vivid pencil, of a 
Hogarth to depict them faithfully! Tluiy present'a deeply,- 
painfiill.v interesting study. 'I'lio bystanders are affected; 
thoy sigli; and more than one tear is seen trembling in 
many an eye. 

And now begin the evening’s festivities in good oarjicst. 
First comes a elianiiing series of Dis.solving'Views, accompa¬ 
nied by suitable airs. But how is this? Where is the band? 
Oh, it has missed tho earlier train, and (for tlio moment) wo 
must rest content with tlio piano. IVhat matters ? There 
is music enough in every heart to supply all deficiency. 

A voice exuUiugly exclaims, “ The baud »» come !’’ A 
moment more, and wo hear .as Well as see li. A fresh glail- 
noss springs up. Tho instruments aoom inspired, and all is 
mirth and jollity. How spirit-stirring to marl? the offeot 
DOW produced on those twelve hundred arms, legs, ho.ads, 
and voices,—all roused into tho most amusing stale of gro¬ 
tesque activity! 

From closo observation, it is evident tliat the faijiih'nr airs 
and well-known strains, as they fall upon tho ear, awaken in 
the minds of these poor creatures thoughts of Jiajipier dlvys, 
when scones like tho present were little dreamt of. 

But sod, the Chromatrope is in full play, witli its nijl- 
lione of artificial fireworks, cxliibitiiig an endle.s8 variety 
of changes, forms, and coIour.s. To suppress the laughter, 
oheors, and shouts pftho spectators, might ho attempted; but 
succeed it could not. All are in irrepressible eostasiog, and.. 
in tho best of humour to make acquaintance with the . 
part of the performances, viz. the distribution ef the twelfth* 
cakes. Previous to tliis, the room (hitherto darkened) under¬ 
goes a magical change. The Chinese lanterns. with tHhicIt 
the hall is bountifully decorated are quic^dy RluminatOl!. 
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ZiVtnps, tM, out of number, pour out a flood of light. Har- 
le)]Uiz>’B wand hae bocu at work. We have an entirely new 
scene, and new effects,—a tableau vivant at once novel and 
pictureeque. 

The twelfth cakes aro but three in number; but they arc 
of a “ sensible” size. The centre one (some six foot in dia¬ 
meter) weighs only 3 cwt.; the other two average IJ cwt. 
each! All were made and baked in the establishment, and 
were (of ths^dtii^) pictures of beauty, being veryprettily 
as well as profusely'decorated. 

It Was'better than any play to view the upraised arm of 
. the operator, when wielding the glittering blade that sliced 
. away at those monster gikes. Nor was it a matter for less 
merriment while remarking how mysteriously and quickly 
the sUoes dfs^pearod when cut. It was, with many of the 

old ladies, “ cut—and come again.” 

But quick there! Cleai' away the benches 1 The time 
has oomc for the Ball. Dancing, waltzing, polking, pirouet¬ 
ting, "flirting, &c. are now the order of the night. Oh, to look 
at those delighted performers in this little drama of life 1 
Some .evidently fancy themselves kings, queens, princesses, 
shqAesds, and shepherdesses; others are harlequins, colum¬ 
bines, anil coryphees. Away they fly 1 The hall resounds 
with sounds of joy and harmony. I was highly amused with 
some of the “ladies’ head-dresses.” How purely original and 
grotesque 1 it must have occupied hours of time, and weeks 
of ingehuiiy, to invent and complete such a toilet 1 

Among the assembled visitors—several hundreds—it 
■ g.ave mo unfeigned pleasure to observe a goodly number of 
the gentle -sex, who took great interest in the evening’s 
amusements, sympathising freely with the inmates in their 
harmless amusements. It is woman’s mission to be kind 
and gentle. She is on “ angel of mercy,” where her heart is 
enlisted.—^But tho scene has closed. The railway-whistle 
summons me home. 

How much sorrow, mused I, whilst fl.ying bed'ore the 
wind, exists in tliis world of ours, that might (with only a 
slight offort) bo aUoviated, if not altogether removed! 

..What a lesson, both as to the past (to be shunned), and 
the future (to- bo reaUsod), is presented to us by Golney 
Hatch! We hero view tho irresistible power of kindness. 
This is the magician who has qhanged, as by a move of his 
arm, the‘old into tho new lunatic asylum,—given a fatting 
home to tho saddest" of the Bad, and who thinks it no trouble 
or condescension to amuse these poor creatures by such 
festivals as we have desei"ibed. Who, after this, shall deny 
that little kindnesses do produce gi"oat rc.sults; and that 
many a passing cloud of darkness may be fringed with gold 
audlmed with silver? .W'ui.iam Kiud. 


AN AQUAKIAN IN TIl()UBr;i<:. 

To the Eilitora of the National Magaaiuc. | 

GxBTtEUEK,—^I saw tho ivquaviuni first at the Ilogcut’s I’ark 
Gardens, then in a shop-window in the City Hoad, and then 
—every whore. It is just tho thing to arfest a wandering 
eye, and it krrested mine; and I at once detci"minud to bo 
the happy’possessor of a tank. Alas, I knew not tho penal¬ 
ties {tttendaut on tiiis worship of Neptune. 

Krst of all, I bought a sixftson-inch bell-glass, fitted it 
with modfd and rock-work, and stocked it with on abundance 
of British fishes, A slight frost came, and one morning. Only 
a fortnight after ray c^mmqj^ement, I was petrified at be¬ 
holding tho wreck of'fny toy|:'it was fractured into a dozen 
pieces, eight or nine gallons of water and a few quarts of 
fluid mud hod saturated and spoilt the carpet, and all my 
pretty fishes weto sp^nklcd about like dead sprats on the 
pavement at BilUngsgato. I cooked two fine dace for break¬ 
fast, and gqyosiSIe j»8t to {ho cat. Vile sacrifice! 

Well, Ibgandfg^B, and avoided rock-work, thinking the 
roeight top l^elVi^a'blojen-vessel. I made a mud bottom os 
hofore,.fiieO^.'^^MKi«ji«no into it, and about half-a-dozen 
athm"'wo^^.fha^'jthoit completed the stock "with roach, 


bleak, minnows, dace, chub, carp,—altogether thirty very 
fine fishes. In a week my fishes began to die, and I at once 
changed the water; still no better; every morning I found 
one or two silver-bellied pets "floating on their "watery 
bier,” Then tho snails ate up my Vallisneria; the sides of 
the vessel got coated with filthy green scum; and as to 4he 
slopping of tho room in frequent changing of the water, I 
dare not even reflect upon it for a moment without a shrug 
of liorror. Chapped hands, broken jugs and pitohere, spoilt 
carpef, frightful woste of time, and the result—dead fishes, 
shabby plants, opaque glass, the bottom black and fetid, and 
tho whole thing a bore. 

Now what shall I do ?—fling the vessel to old Harry, and 
bid .adieu to the noble sport of aquatics, or try again t There 
must be some gi"and secret, known to the few adepts in these 
mutters, else how ore tho tanks managed that are every 
whero exhibited ? J. Baol, Ohertsey. 

[“ Try again /” Decidedly; and when you do try, proceed 
a.B follows : Empty out tho vessel, and clean the sides with 
fine sand, so as to remove the green growth from it. In lay¬ 
ing down tho bottom, use jpeZiWca orUy, and of these not move 
than two inches. Take some tufts of Anachtaris and Ikar- 
u-ort, .and tic a pebble to each tuft by means of a strip of 
bass, and pitch them in; add a few heads of Water-Soldier, 
and -any other common weed you can got. Be content "(vith 
a dozen fishes, and those mostly small. Use spring-water, 
and not a ](arlicle ofsand or mould; and lastly, do not change 
the water at all; and you will be as much or more pleased 
than if you had never known a failure, Need twice a-woek 
with small red worms, or minced beef oi" mutton." 

Siinumv HiuBEim.] 


GAKDEN NOVELTIES. 

OBLONO-LEAVEU S'l'. JOUx’s WOUT, 



9HIS is a new and 
§ beautiful exam¬ 
ple of tho Hyperi¬ 
cum tribe, of which 
wo have a notable 
representative in 
our English Flora 
—tho common St. John’s Wort. 
It \vas sent to Messrs. Veitch, of 
tho Chelsea and Exeter Nurseries, 
by their indefatigable collector, 
Mr. Lobb. Its botanical name is- 
ITypericum oUonyifolivm; it is 
evergreen, and forms a handsome 
garden or shrubbery plant j it 
flowers freely, the blooms being 
largo and of a splendid yeUow. It 
is quite hardy, os mi^t have beetr 
expected, from its having been 
found on tho Himalayas, as high 
up as 12,000 feet. Tt is a native 
of Northern India, Nepaul, and tho 
Himalayas ; and on its native 
mountain-slopes presents many a 
gladdening picture offloral beauty 
and luxurious shrubby growth to 
the eye of the explorer. 

. Those who are now busy in 
completing their plantations of shrubs , will do well to in- 
clude.^is Hypericum in their list of ne"*r)aad pretty things. 

cm-or... .....11 yiiy into every 

■.flirrm.itY HtBBkSD. 


Sir W.'Hooker says, " It "vidll sooh 
I garden and every shrubbery,*’ 
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DON QUIXOTE IN HIS STUDY. 

Fsou 'k FBOtoaniFU M LiSE Feioe. 

Tub worthy, old, great-heartod Don Quixote sits before Us 
hero absorbed in thought. What far^jif unearthly land lies 
ill his imagination? Has he settled the respective merits of 
I’almerin of England and Amadis de Gaul; or is it merely 
sumo Lindamira whose distresses ho is, in fancy, alleviat¬ 
ing? The position of Sancho’s island perhaps has to bo 
decided upon; but, whatever it may bo, wo can rest sure 
that this Lord of the Land of Dreams is thinking how to 
benefit sonic other than himself; fur, although men have 
made his name a synonym for folly, yet his heart was 
higher than that of any of the knights whom he sought to 
emulate. 

Of the merits of the picture as a work of art, wo can 
only say, that any observer will see at once what is the sub¬ 
ject, so admirably suggestive is the figure; and that the 
piooos of armour and furniture about have been rendered with 
a careful afl'ection which does Mr. Lake Price the highest 
honour. 


A VANISHED APPABITION. 

That this world is not a palace, but a caravanserai, is a 
truth we all admit in theory. It ordinarily takes its place, 
as an article in our creed, exactly like other matters-of- 
cotirsc. We entertain it with a sineercr faith after wander¬ 
ing through the streets of Romo or tlio environs of Naples, 
and still more while desooiidiiig to the lava-vaults of Her- 
culaiioulii, or while gazing at Pompeii unearthed in its 
burial-place. But to feel it deeply, we must witness some 
Mirzadike visioii; must behold the (orrent of human life 
rusli across a magic mirror, act out its drama, and dis.ap- 
peav, leaving a blank and an empty frame ; or, as in Mlrza’s 
traiieo of second-sight, concluding in a drop-soeno of verdant 
p.astures, and sheep and cattle grazing tranquilly. 

“ Talk about apparitions !” oxclainis Herr Teufelsdrbkh. 

“ It is we who are the apparitions. We make our appear¬ 
ance on earth, wo know not whence; we flit to and fro, 
Inaniiting certain spots for a given time, and tlieii, at cock¬ 
crow, at our summons from a higher Power, wo vanish.” 

I write thus because a pbaiitom-seono of apparitions in 
tlie flesh has lately swept before nit!. The theatre of tlie 
vision has boon beheld, first, still and empty; then bus’y, 
noisy, and crowded; and now, has sunk into stillness again, 
that is, into the quiet of nature and tlie repose of tlie ele¬ 
ments, who, after all, are the only earthly agents who never 
tire, and are never still. 

AVitliiii sight of the English coast there is a line of elifis 
and a range Of Bandliills, to one of whose nooks I once re¬ 
tired, in search of health for others and rest for myself. AVo 
found both in a grassy solitude, where the sound of tho 
waves lulled us to_ sleep at night, and the lowing of the 
cattle was our riveil in tho niorniug. AVe left it with the 
fooling of returning to the world as if out of the depths of 
the wlldorncsB. 

But an evil spirit of tho north practised enchantments 
and inehntatiuns, and there arose against him a host of 
better spiritB, whbin his black art was powerless to lay. I 
returned to look again at our calm retreat, and lo! tho air 
was niled with maHial music; active sprites were hurrying 
to and fro, not disorderly, but in well-marshalled phalanx; 
the green hill, ■Mrhereon inuslirboms used to grow, was 
covered with ^hito tents that quivered iii the inorniug 
breeze; camp-fires qlazod aiid smoked on the slopes where 
the kme Used tb soatoh fbb tho sweetest p-ass: the appari¬ 
tion rif an aw«y had arisen frtim the earth. 

One morning t looked oW from my hprmilag© to watch 
Hie movementi bf the merry elVes^-knd they w,ere gone. 
The tun i^as simply tharkea with fairy rings and squoi’es, i 
and Bilbnoo feigned on tho desorted knoll, kad the evil 


spirit worked a counter-spell ? Perhaps so. Tho elf-doctors 
declared the presence of some baneful influence of a secret 
nature, which they could not counteract; so “ Presto 1” was 
tho word. “ Quick, pass, strike your tents, goblins all 1” 

But no triumph was tjiis for the siiow-girt magician. 
Tho antagonist whom ho thought ho had hewn in pieces in¬ 
stantly became multiplied into four complete and perfect 
individualities. The divided portions marvellously closed 
their wounds and recruited their missing members. Pour 
threatening comps instead of one arose, not built of fragile 
canvas, but erected of solid materials contributed by the 
woods, tho fields, and tho bowels of the earth itself. These 
four phantasmagoric camps, although their camcra-luclda 
image was spread over a loug strip of territory which coasts 
tho sea-shore, were, in point of fact, still in union. Tlioir 
life might literally he said to hang on one enchanted thread; 
for they wore traversed by a single-wired electric tele¬ 
graph,— a monoehord musical instrument which sighed 
out its single note as the breeze passed by it, instead of 
sending forth an .ffioliau harnioiiy, after the fashion of 
its brethren, who are rich in a multitudinous provision of 
strings. 

Tlie gnomes, when summoned, fulfilled their work. In 
oaeli camp some eleven hundred and fifty huts, or haraquea, 
—resembling savage cabins or Indian wigwams, but compris¬ 
ing stables for their phantom-horses, and requisite outbuild¬ 
ings,—started from the ground like an exhalation.' Elves, 
called sapevrs du g£nie, toiled ceaselessly, inspired by tho 
friendship of the gi-cat Britannia. They were tho mighty 
genii who fetched wood from the same forest (gifted by tho 
guardian-angel of France with eternal vigorous reproduc¬ 
tion) wlionoo other genii, their predecessors, had slaved at 
the same task' in bitter hostility to Albion. For—mark tho 
variable aspect of all terrestrial apparitions—a grand im¬ 
perial spectre had haunted this very spot in years gone by. 
A fragment of rock around which he used to fliover is still 
traditionally called the “ Pierre Napoleon.” Hie hour has 
long since struck; and another imperial form has arisen, 
whisso sincerity to Albion has nobly stood the test. AVheii 
Britannia raised licr arms to struggle with the evil spirit, 
she felt them grasped by the friendly hand of a Gallic fel¬ 
low-warrior. 

Busily, busily worked the gnomes. Tho soil of tho fairy- 
haunt is liglit; and, before tlieir appearance there, was 
covered with short turf, heath, and furze. Uountless mole¬ 
hills tripped you up, if you went out to ramble on moonlight 
nights. But Rubin Guudtellow’s spade and pickaxe soon 
smoothed all asperities, iilled up all hollows, paved and 
levelled roads. To show tho spirit in which these friendly 
bogies toiled, on the first completion of the shadowy town 
fanciful names were given to tho streets—such ns Victoria 
Street, Napoleon Street, Albert Street; and on one extreme 
northern comer. Road to Russia ! But, as the icy enchanter 
refused to yield, and grave earnest resistance to liis spells 
beoamo needful to sueeoss, those laughing labels were dis¬ 
placed for more practical guides to topography,—for ciphers 
relating to brigades and regiments, for hieroglyphics de¬ 
noting secret words of pow'or. 

And thus solid-looking artillery-waggons wore incessantly 
employed to fetch poles, small trees, straw-thatch, and other 
necessaries for completing tho huts. 'J'he passage of tho 
paritions to and fro was without intermission. Almost every 
morning one or two battalions came, who proceeded to tho 
spot they were temporarily to occupy under canvas. As 
soon 08 detachment of soldier-apparitions became a 
little settled, they gave tlicir aid to tho lapeura genii. Some 
played the part of woodcutters, others of carpenters | some 
were architects, sonic wore labourers, some prepared the 
clay to plaster the walls, while some mode ready the straw 
to cover the roof. These soldier-workmen, toiling at their 
tasks, wei-D constantly industrious, intelligent, and gay, 
AVith them, often and often, change of work stood hr stead 
of diversion. They left off hat-building at intervals, to take 
their turn at riflo-practicc, drill, muster-roll, or provision. 
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fetching; and returned to modest arcUtecturEil attempts 
when those duties were over, with no other complaint than 
a joke or a song. The principal foreign aid they called in 
was the help of the native thatohor; otherwise, these winter 
dwellings were completely the work of the apparitions’ own 
hands, as if they were trying to learn the readiest way of 
making a temporary shelter, and of availing themselves of 
whatever appliances they might find within reach,—sup¬ 
posing that a time of material need could possibly arrive to 
such ethereal beings. 

The little ha/raques of the offieor-elves often offered en¬ 
couraging and instructive examples to men of the art of 
making the best of a bad bargain, both in their interior and 
their exterior. A little paint or varnish, a few yards of 
paper-hangings, a bit or two of stained glass, or a bucketful 
of plaster, were made to work wonders in the way of decor¬ 
ation. A knife, a trowel, or a brush, under the guidance of 
elfin taste, converted deformities into ornaments. Hero 
and there miniature gardens appeared, with tables, sofas, or 
ann-ohairs, built of green living turf, such as fairies delight 
in ; flowering-plants in vases lent their aid; obcli.sks and 
statuary, in chalk or plaster, helped to give a magic finish; 
and the very ground was paved with pebbles or shells, dis¬ 
posed in pattern.s, representing spread-eagles, crosses of 
honour, combined or separiito initials of the imperial form 
and ills consort, cannons, ciphers, fortifications, any thing, 
in short, which could recall a past glory of the goblin race, 
or incite their successors to future conquest. About tho 
centre of the shadowy brigade stood the general’s hut, with 
greater arcliitectural pretensions than tho rest, but still on 
a modest and tiny scale, as boeomes an apparition’s dwidl- 
ing, oven when of highest rank. 

Neither were tho means of amusement, refreshment, nor 
even of devotion, neglected. At a hundred metres distance 
in front of each camp, close to the sea, a rustic open chapel 
was ei'oetcd, where high mass was s.aid every Sabbath morn¬ 
ing, weather permitting. As with other fairy assemblies, un- 
propitious skies, with moon and planets of malignant aspect, 
sometimes forbade tho meeting; but on a fine autumnal day, 
when the oblique rays of morning tinged every object with 
silver, it was a gorgeous spectacle to behold nine or ton 
thousand glittering apparitions congregated in their pecu¬ 
liar worship, with the dazzling sunshine falling full upon 
tho unscreened altar; while tho vocal and instrumental 
parts of the service wore admirably executed by tho ghostly 
band. 

The whole of this grand spectral inctiiro reposed upon tho 
deei>blue background of the distant S(!a. Cafes, too, started 
up as if by magic, rivalling each other in the attraction of 
their names. The “Estaminot de llomarsund,” "Au salut 
dos Braves,” tho “ Cafe do I’Amitie,” the “ GafC- de Franco 
ct d’Angletcrrc,” the “ Estaminot do Silistric,” and a crowd 
of others, tried hard which should decoy tho densest throng 
within tho fascinating circuit of their tho.atrically-docorated 
walls. 

It was policy, good sense, and real kindness, on the part 
of the master-spirits to encourage all those appendages to 
their encampment. Tho groat point, with app&ritions as 
with men, is to keep them employed and amused; otherwise 
they become home-sick, discontented, and despondent; they 
ponder too much on their ephemeral existence hero, longing 
to burst tho spell that binds them, and to wander to other 
earthly haunts; in short, losing their morale, as French 
arch-apparitions express it. Blue-devils, as well as their 
great leader Satan himself, are sure to find some inisehiof 
still for idle hands to do. Therefore the imperial form, with 
his habitual foresight, organised theatrical performances, at 
regular intervals, out of his own private store of treasure; 
providing also warming-places and assembly-rooms for tho 
gnomes to meet in and indulge their predilection for shelter 
and fire. In fine, the rule was striotly acted on, that a 
good soldier-^parition is worth a little care. Indeed, had 
such not been tiie case, tho military ardour of the conscript 
goblins would have rapidly cooled, or might have taken some 


very inconvenient direction, changing friendly spirits into 
malevolent demons. 

Amongst the fixed scenery belonging to this moving 
ghostly panorama, my hermitage remained standing, cer¬ 
tainly, where it did, and so did most of tho other houses; 
but strange intruders forced themselves into our company 
whom wo little expected to see amongst us a twelvemonth 
ago. Thus, there started up an estaminet and a bakery 
on a bit of land that used to look like a fragment of tho 
desert, and which let for I don’t know how many liundred 
francs a-yoar. In our garden,—which might represent a 
rather sterile oasis, but which produced excellent potatoes 
and kidney-beaus nevertheless,—there dropped from tho 
skies an entrepfit of wines and oaux-de-vie, of fine and half- 
fine liqueurs,—absinthe, kirsoh, vermouth, cognac, and gin, 
sirops of orgeat and gooseberries,—besides something th.at 
looked like Seltzer-water externally, but internally more 
neai-ly resembling Schoidam. Then, on a bit of coast-guard’s 
garden that skirts tho little river’s edge;, there sprouted nj) 
a Cafe do la Rotondc, like a great misshapen puff-ball, or 
even more analogous to the enlarged pumpkin which served 
as Cinderella’s state-cai'riagc, because its existcnco was as 
glittering and as transitory. Herein you might witness,— 
supposing the app.aritions allowed you to join their festi¬ 
vals,—a well-acted vaudeville ; might listen to a real rigolo 
comic song, and oat pork-chops and fried potatoes, washing 
them dow'n with a bowl of blazing jniuch. But its flash of 
glory went out like an exploded meteor. It took root, burst 
into full bloom, and was pulled up and down again, all in 
no time. The gratuitous theatres extinguished it. It de¬ 
parted to the limbo of sorno unknown suburb of some out¬ 
landish provincial town, or started possibly for an Algerian 
exile. 'J’licrc was a little bridge, just wide enough to let a 
donkey or a wheelbarrow pass, over which tho imperial form 
and his brilliant suite were obliged at first to follow each 
other in Indian file, with the noso of one charger reposing 
on tho tail of tho next preceding. But, by pulling up tho 
piles of the port, originally constructed to receive flat-bot¬ 
tomed boats for tho invasion of England, a bridge with 
double foot]>ath and central carriage-way was constructed. 
Good apparitions 1 English and French passengers trotted 
amicably backwards and forwards thereon; ond I could arrive 
comfortably at my hei-mitagc-observatory in a one-horse 
cariole with all my luggage, yea, even in a two-horse fly, 
without being stopped by tho rivnlot of the Wimoreux. 
I’rogress and improvement made astounding strides, urged 
on night and day by tho phantom-troops. 

Of course slight changes took place among the natives, 
and village-gossip had news to tell. Our fat Tom-cat, Minet, 
disappeared ; shadowy soldiers arc fond of rabbit-civet and 
its substitutes, .lulie’s (tho waiting-maid’s) lofty perpen¬ 
dicular Adonis deserted her for tho present, having found 
better work to do elsewhere. Would ho return to his old 
love as soon as ho had furnished his pocket with five-franc 
pieces? It seemed all one to her, tho she-stoiol Her be¬ 
loved object once out of sight, she was as good-natured, 
slatternly, and forgetful as ever, Sho brought me a bottle 
of Bordeaux wine, uncorked it, and left mo to empty it with¬ 
out the aid of a glass. She gave me soap and a towel to 
wash with, but treated the water as a superfluous clemont. 
Sho placed a tureen full of soup on the table, supposing that 
I could eat it with tho assistance of a fork. 

Yes, New Year’s Day and winter came; summer joys had 
fled. I thanked heaven that we—the apparitions and myself 
—were at that moment in Prance, and not in the Crimea. 

And how do you manage to get through a winter’s day 
in camp, supposing you are one of tho spritoly army? 
Dram and trumpet practice at early mom is now impossible; 
military music oven, out of doors, is not easy of execution 
in a temperature which freezes the pistons fast in the cor- 
nets. All that can be done is, to blow a tune into them (as 
did Baron Munchausen’s •celebrated horn-player) which shall 
escape slowly in^ sweetest tones when the instrument is 
hung up in tho chimney-corner. Active exercise is the order 
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of the day. Standing still is the hardest work that one can 
have to do. 

Therefore you are not required to keep guard and strut ns 
sentinel for a longer time at once than a single hour. You 
most unwillingly take your turn to be planted by the edge 
of a frozen pool, to prevent frolicsome apparitions from sliding 
thereon and falling in, and also from using up their shoes 
too fast. You would much rather have had the task of 
overseeing the notorious children who slid upon the ice “ all 
on a summer’s day ; when the ice it broke, they all fell in, 
the rest they ran away.” Perhaps, by way of warming 
your blood, you trot at gymnastic step with a troop of other 
spirits shod with sabots,—making the eai'th shako as if a 
herd of wild horses were rushing by,—to fetch the wood to 
cook your soup. I may hero observe, as a note on the word 
” sabot,” that one important consequeneo of the Anglo-Gallic 
alliance, and of the spiritual intei'courso between the respec¬ 
tive legions, will be the introduction of wooden .shoes, if not 
into fashionable circles, at loa.st into all sensible families at 
home. The wooden shoos of Franco have rendered as much 
good service in. presci’ving the national health, as the wooden 
walls of England have in maintaining the state invulnei'able. 

Perhaps you run up and down stairs, not in my lady’s 
chamber, but in a path cut in the face of the cliff, carrying 
stones on your hoaid, on your shoulders, or in your arms, to 
help to pave the streets of your camp; or, instead of run¬ 
ning up and down, you form one of a living ladder, up which 
the said stones arc mounted by the cateh-ball method; or 
you help to raise a bank of earth along the edge of the dan¬ 
gerous precipice;—for, the other night, a comrade apparition, 
walking outside the camp in the dark, and proceeding in the 
direction of the sea, advanced exactly one step too far, set 
his foot upon nothing, and vanished bofore his time;—or 
you bear your part in a corvSe of snow-cleaning, to avoid 
slush and wet when the great thaw sets in. You carry the 
whito-fafced intruder out of the camp on biers, in whoolbar- 
Tows, in baskets, or in palanquins, mounting Jack Frost high 
on your shoulders, as though you wero chairing an English 
member of parliament. The work proceeding but slowly thus, 
you seize sundi'y carts and waggons belonging to the mili¬ 
tary equipage, and convert yourselves choorfully into boasts 
of draught. “ Ugh 1 Parosseux 1” or, “ Come up, Neddy I” 
says a French civilian as ho passes by. You take the joke 
kindly, without offence at the comparison implied, and mimic 
the actions xif a frolicsome horse. | 

Variety is over-charming; so says the copy. Conse¬ 
quently you may bo sent on a distant errand, if only for 
the purpose of buying mousetraps. Mice, rats, and cocks 
and hens follow the apparition of.man wherever ho goes. 
You well know that though sentinels pass the night in the 
bread-rooms of the Manutention, purposely to prevent de¬ 
predation, the gi-eatest depredators are the rats, who burrow 
into the inside of a loaf, and eat out all the crumb, leaving 
the crust entire; so that if the loaf, thus filled with rats, 
could be suddenly replaced in the heated oven, there would 
be a complete rat-pie, or murine voUau-vent, at once, with¬ 
out further preparation. And as to fowls, I have seen a 
little cockerel, spared from slaughter, go to roost in a tent 
on the footrail of an apparition-officer’s iron bedstead; and 
another apparition, who served in Africa, had a hen that 
rode behind him on horseback throughout the whole cam- 
pai^, and every morning laid him an egg. 

Then, busy elves, you have to go to the slaughter-house, 
to fetch your own and your comrades’ beef, and to the^ane- 
teriCf or bread-store, for your loaves to eat. An idle hour 
may be occupied in searching amongst the rocks for fiattened 
bullets, after a day or two’s sharp rifie-practice; they will 
sell for old lead, and so purchase strong driidr or tobacco. 
Sometimes a shipwreck rivets your gaee;—^your whole army 
of thirty thousand genii cannot rescue a single drowning 
man who sinks into the waves before your eyes;—teaching 
you that there, are more awful .forms of exorcising appari¬ 
tions even than that from the cannon’s mouth. Or you 
; watch, almost with equal interest, the flittings to and fro, 


the boundings over the waves, and the exits and the en¬ 
trances, of adventurous fishing-boats. Or you amuse your¬ 
self with catching larks, by means of a long lino of horse¬ 
hair with living decoy-birds attaclied to it,—a templing 
sport, when the ground is covered with snow. 

But the shades of evening draw on apace. Wliat can 
you do, in the thickening gloom, to while the dreary hours 
away? The ball-season is completely over,—though La 
Danse is never quite dead in France. In summer, the open- 
air balls wero charming: apparitions of ladies, officers, gri- 
settes, and common soldiers, had quadrilling and waltzing 
to their hearts’ content. In autumn, they gi-adually waned 
away; no sylphs or nymphs would travol so fai' from their 
grottoes and bowers on the understanding that, after caper¬ 
ing for two or throe hours, they would have to flit back 
again through the chilly air. The male apparitions got 
tired of dancing with one another in the absence of sylphs, 
though it certainly was very good fuii at first; and now, ifiy 
poor deserted phantoms, your brilliant balls liavo dwindled 
down to a few snug little ” assaults of dance,” or competitions 
of the best dancers of the regiments, performing before an 
admiring knot in a warm cstamiuot—saving the draughts— 
to the sound of a single violin. If you have fairy-coined sous 
in your poeket, you ean enjoy those Toipsichoreau pitched 
battles, in which warriors contend with logs instead of arms; 
you can go and play a round game at cards, using haricot 
heans instead of ivory-counters; or you can oven enjoy a 
snug little supper in the company of your bosom-friend. 
But no money, no public-house pleasures for you. All you 
can do is, to retire to bed in your hut at seven o’clock, and 
amuse your fellow-apparitions by story-telling. A military 
promenade, or a long walk in marching order, over the hills 
and through the town, with tho baud playing and the ban¬ 
ners streaming, is an excellent day’s diversion now and 
then; for it helps you to go to sleep, especially if, as soon 
as you roach home, you have to make one of a corvee of wood, 
and have to fetch your dinner before you cat it. 

• Such, 0 fleeting elves, wero your transitory delights; 
not but what grumblers, too, were found on your ghostly 
roll-call. A few lazy wandering hobgoblins, who strolled 
through tho neighbouring villages, and sometimes proved 
to bo deserters, or worse, tried to excite the pity of tho 
simple peasants by complaining that they had not enough to 
eat and drink, 'riie ti'uth was, that such apostate spirits 
sold their broad to buy brandy with. What would they 
have said if they had had a week’s taste of what other ap¬ 
paritions suffered in the Crimea? But their grumbling is 
over, as are their ephemeral joys. A talismanic syllable— 
Peace —has caused encampments and apparitions to vanish 
utterly. Native weeds sprout up whore the tiny gardens 
bloomed; tho huts are demolished; tho hills are putting on 
their old garment of verdant turf; the sheep are calculating 
the day when they shall browse there with a good bite of 
grass; and mushrooms again spring where apparitions cir¬ 
cled in the dance. My warlike vision has ended, like Mirza’s, 
with a calm picture of rural seclusion. The streamlet runs 
on, the cattie march slowly to and fro, the shepherd signals 
and whistles his dog, and wild flowers begin to grow wherc 
they grew before. But still there are symptoms that the 
apparitions are only laid, should a master-magician need to 
call them again. The road remains, tho broad bridge still 
spans tho brook; the forest has wood, the earth clay, and 
tho fields thatch, at the service of the gnomes. And if— 
But I had rather not suppose the possibility of any “ if’; 
*bnd will bound my powers of second-sight on these charmed 
lulls to the splendid crops of grass and corn which I be¬ 
hold waving in tho summer breeze. 

Some few persons have made their fortunes by picking 
up tho treasure which the apparitions scattered about during 
their fleeting visit; but very many more have ruined them¬ 
selves by reckoning on the stability of the weird edifices 
which met their view, and believing that tho shower of 
fairy-gold would fall for ever continuously, 

E. S. Dixon. 
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THE DEAE AND DUMB COUKTOHII' COf HAEBY 
, MABTINSON. 
bt holme lee. 

Mr. Harry Marttssok, the high-art painter, was a son of 
old Betty Martinson, at the toll-gato on the north road, 
about a mile and a half from Milverston. He was a school¬ 
fellow and bosom-friend of my cousin Davie; they sympa¬ 
thised with each other profoundly, for both wore jjeniuspe 
in their way, both were misunderstood individuals, and both 
lacked encouragement in their vocations. Harry Martinson 
Interested some benevolent character by the early exhibi¬ 
tion of artistic taste in defacing his mother’s tables and 
whitewashed walls with sketches, and was provided with a 
small allowanon to enable him to pursue his studios under 
a painter in London. Wo heard gi-eat reports ofhis won- 
d®ful genius, and such propheeies of future auoecss, that 
Milverston began to think that it had produced a second 
Michael Angelo. Miss Fcriilcy, Mr. Riversdale, and Sir 
Bertram Sinclair, each gave him a commission for a pic¬ 
ture; and the three, when completed, were exhibited in the 
town-hall. We all flocked to see thorn. I proceed to a de¬ 
scription. 

The first, intended to ho presented ns an altar-piece to 
the new chnrcli by Miss Feniley, rnpresonted a great coiiii- 
■ oil held by King Ahasuerus and his nobles to advise upon 
the means of counteracting the evil example of conjugal j 
disobedience set by Queen Vashti. Mueli care had been be- i 
stowed on the composition of this pioeo,—the subject bad 
never been treated before; but the results wore more ludi¬ 
crous than grand. The second work, destined for the ii.al! 
of Biversdale Manor, was a still more extraordinary pro- 
dnetion. It ropresontod the Judgment of Solomon, and the 
brilliance of the flesh tints was marvellous. This was not, 
perhaps, unnatunal in the disputed baby, which was being 
held up by one foot, and violently objecting to such treat¬ 
ment; but why should the king, the courtiers, and the wit¬ 
nesses,, all look flushed, as if in a high state of vinous ex¬ 
citement? Why should so many of the figures bo deformed 
or foreshortened into impossible attitudes ? Why, finally, 
should the king have a painful obluiuity of vision, and 
ovory body such a paucity of clothing? The third perpe¬ 
tration was a martyrdon. In the centre it exhibited a hide¬ 
ous old man chained to a po,5t; a horrible wretch in tlio 
foreground was dragging forward a purple and relnctaiit 
damsel, into whoso hand ho had thrust a torch for the pur¬ 
pose, apparently, of making her sot fire to the pile. Iliad 
the nightmare after seeing that picture. Sir Bertram pre¬ 
sented it to the Mochaiiics’ Institute, where it now hangs, 
covering half one side of the locturc-room. There is talk of 
having a green oiirtain before it. Wo tried to say tlio artist 
vyas young, and would improve; but we saw no evidence of 
a Milverston Buonarotti in his present efforts. Perhaps 
■what now aggravated those interested in him was, tliat he 
should persist in daubing atrocities over acres of canvas, 
when he could really paint dolioioiis little pictures of a less 
ambitious order. I have seen exquisite bits of Ms outdoor 
scenery; his brooks seem to flow, his shadows of trees to 
waver in the air-currents; woody nooks, where you might 
almost fancy you feel the summer sultry heat, have come 
from bis easel; quaint village ohurches and old halls, 
mossed and gray with antiquity, are the fruits of his saner 
hours. Children in hobnailed shoes, rustic women, and 
picturesque street-figures, he can render to the life; but 
when his inspirations run mad, he paints high-art subjects, 
such as I'liave descrilied, tor/ame;. it is by the othera, and 
by 4 portraits, that ho lives, and supports his poor paralysed 
mother. He is a most excellent sou. But this is not tel¬ 
ling about his courtship. 

Harry was perpetually falling in love; he was out of one 
passion and into another as quickly as some luckless mor. 
tals who appear to extricate themselves from one bad di¬ 
lemma for the sole pifrpose of being free to fall into aworse. 


Good resolutions were of no avail; Harry eotM not resist 
the temptation of a bright eye or a neat foot. Then he 
made confidants of all his acquaintance, ■who occasionally 
supplanted him: but losing a flame now and then was of 
less consequence, for ho could always supply her.place in 
a day or two; there surely never was a man before or since 
who met with so many goddesses in omnibuses, divinities 
in steamboats, or lovely maidens in his suburban walks, 
as did the susceptible Harry. At one season, however, it 
happened that for a whole fortnight ho had no fair damsel 
to dream or rave about; he had undergone a severe disap¬ 
pointment, and his disconsolate state was deplorable. He 
spent half liis days in fidgeting about from place to place 
in search of adventures. Davie, missing him for oight-and- 
forty consecutive hours, and feeling alarmed, went to look 
after him. Ho found him singing and -working away at a 
great picture of Herodias’s Daughter with the Charger, in 
a gleeful frame of mind. A lady-love had been found, and 
one, too, the pursuit of whom promised to bo environed 
with more difficulty and romance than had over before at¬ 
tended an affair of the kind. Harry described her as pos¬ 
sessing every personal grace, but unhappily he did not yet 
know her name, and had pot been able to speak to her ; bo 
was, however, devotedly attached. ' 

“ And where docs she live?” asked Davie, constrained 
tlirough ignorance to represent the new divinity by a per¬ 
sonal pronoun. 

“In the opposite house; but she only lodges there, [ 
fancy, with her mother and sisters; they arrived yesterday 
morning. I wish she would come to the window, and then 
you would see her. She's a beautiful girl, Clevcrboots; and 
I’ll tell you how H happened. 1 have seen her for a week 
liast in the street. I followed her once, and admired her 
walk,—she is a Juno for height,—then I caught a glimpse 
of a pair of flashing black eyes and some long ringlets: you 
know my taste—large Eomaii-looking women ?” 

“ Yes ; go on, what next ?” 

“Well, yesterday morning an omiiibu.s drove up to the 
house across the way, and deposited a cargo of luggage, my 
inamorata, and three other ladies. I watched the wnidows 
all day, and saw them moving about in the drawing-room, 
(.tneo she came forw.ard to pull down the blind, but when 
she saw me she bashfully retired; I could have sworn I 
saw her blush.” 

“ And is that all ?" 

“ No; listen. This morning I was at my post of observ¬ 
ation, when slie came to look out into the street: our eyes 
met; she smiled. 0, Clevcrboots, her face looked radiant 
as the cast when the sun is rising 1 I ventured to bow, and 
she returned it,—such frankness, such courtesy 1” 

“ Bemarkably quick work. Is there any more ?” 

“ You are so impatient, Cloverboofs. Can't you let a 
man tell his tale in his own way ?” 

" 0, certainly; there is no burry. Get on. Hairy.” 

At noon she brought her easel to the window for more 
light, and I could distinguish flowers that she was painting 
—a fellow-feeling for art, you see; and I very cautiously 
ventured on a seiitonoo in the dumb alphabet. She responded 
gracefully; indeed, she seems as much an adept in it as 
myself. We held a conversation for a few minutes, and I 
asked permission to call upon her.” 

“ And was it granted?" 

“ Yes; and for this very evening at eight o'clock. There’s 
enoouragoment, Clevorboots!” 

“ You are to be envied, Harry. She is not uncertain, 
coy, and hard to please." 

“ No, that’s the cream of it. There is fax more satisfr^ 
tion in a woman of beauty and experience than in a litrie 
missish thing just released from back-hoards and bread-and- 
butter.” ' ‘ . 

While Davie was with his friend, tha lady in thq oppo¬ 
site house came to the window, hung up a hirdeage, and 
arranged some flowers in a baaket. Harry commended her 
eleg|ani and feminine tastes, while Davie scrutinised ner 
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claims to beauty with the eye of a poet. He saw a t^l 
amply-developed woman in chintz baT6ge, whose full rosy 
face had the charms of maturity,-H3ay seven-and-thirty,— 
rather than the modest bloom of maidenhood and youth. 
He was not rapturous in his praises, and Harry seemed rather 
huffed. Ho was twenty-two, and very fiery in temper; but 
Davie could trust him; for, if susceptible, Harry was fickle 
also. 

Still the affair waxed serfous< In a few days Davie learnt 
from his friend that ho paid 4^117 visits to tho lady of his 
affections, and that he had been introduced to her mother 
and sisters—all charming women, Tho lady's name UEim. 
Hannah; she played :j|nd sang, and her domestic virtawi. 
surpassed her porsQSal ifaBcinations. 

Tho next news was, that she was not a portionless dam¬ 
sel, and that Harry had proposed and been accepted. Han¬ 
nah’s family did noraj^rove of long engagements, and tho 
marriage was to take place within a fortnight. 

Harry had no relatives to interfere, and tho important 
day approached. Davie fancied that the happy man’s elation 
diminished as his brief bachelorhood drew to a close; and 
that, if a way had offered, he would have been gl.ad to clndo 
the bonds preparing for him. At last, unable to restrain 
his pent feelings in his bosom, Harry confessed his fears. 

“lorn going to marry four women instead of one. Clover- 
hoots 1” he began, with a lamentable effort at bning jocular. 
“ The mother and sisters are to live with us. I cannot en¬ 
dure a mother-in-law. And—and, Davie, yestord.ay I saw 
a suspicious little hoy about ten 3^ear3 old: I could be cer¬ 
tain I heard him call Hannah ‘ ma’ as I went in; but she 
laughed it off. I cannot find out either where her money is 
lodged. Altogether I don't like the look of things. That 
boy is as like Hannah as one pin is like another. What shall 
Ido?” 

This was a delicate ease to advise on, and Davie was 
mute. 

“ I’ll catch the influenza, and go to bed, and stay there 
till the boy is aceouiUcd for. The day must bo put off; 
inanago it for a poor follow, Clevorboots.” 

Davio did not relish his office, but bo undertook to break 
the ice; and Harry kept his bod ten days, his friends re¬ 
lieving guard over him, lost anj' of the family from ovor-the- 
way should come in. During the interval tho scbooMioli- 
days began, and more suspicious little boj’.s came to light— 
five in all. Hannah, the blitho and buxom, was an Irish 
widow, and these were her promising offspring. One of 
them, stimulated by aleoampano, pointc^d out bis mother to 
Davie, who instantly wont and harrowed up the feelings of 
his imprisoned friend by a relation of tho facts the boy had 
told. Harry groaned ; so extensive a familj’ wa.s an under¬ 
taking even his love for the mother could not cover. Ho 
furnished Davie with powers to tho extent of a fifty-pound 
bank-note to negotiate a tnico and a separation of interests. 
But Hannah wept, scolded, threatened; she had letters and 
verses sent her two or three times a-day by the recusant 
which would support her cause in any court of law in tho 
kingdom, and he should learn that a weak unprotected wo¬ 
man was not to be trifled with and trodden upbii vyith impu¬ 
nity. Davio brought all the battery of his eloquence to bear 
upon the family now collected in deadly array against him; 
Imt they had taken their stand on tho law, and were not to 
he moved. He asked, would twenty pounds compromise 
tho matter? The mother said no. Would twenty-five? 
Hannah gpcw less hysteTical and listened. It was love, not 
•money, she said, and gaeppd. David saw he had gained an 
advantage, and with g bold stpoke of diplomacy, said that if 
twenty-five pounds wopld be acceptable, his frjend would 
PffJ’ It; but that deception ha4 been praefiised on his con¬ 
fiding and n^qgn^mous Jiesrt, and to that a just law would 
look. The womap Instantly closed with tho bargain; a^d, 
in roturriing the j|albhee to Harry, Dayie told him hp con¬ 
sidered that he hod' got off reip'^kably cheap. Tl^e influ¬ 
enza was curpd thal Te.ty. ipjpent.' ■* 

Harry M*«tih|Qn livod ^'bachelor nntU forty-flyp, wh.en 


he married a pretty girl "just emancipated from hack-hoards 
and hread-and-buttet,” and he never showed better tastp than 
in making that selection. . , ^ 

PASSION PAST. 

Bv ASHTOK KBK. 

WsBB I a hoy, with a boy’s heart-boat, 

At glimpse of her, passing a-down the street, 

Of a room where she had entered and gone, 

Or a page her hand had written on,-:- 
■ f Would all ho withhno as it was before ? 

0 no, never I no, no, never! 

Never any more 1 

Were I a man, with a man’s pulse-throb, 

Breath hard and fierce, kept down like a sob, 

Dumb, yet hearing her lightest word; 

Blind, savo if only Acr garment stirred,— » 

Would I pour my life as wiiio on her floor ? 

Ah no, novel 1 never, never. 

Never any more I 

Gray and ivitliored, wrinkled and marred, 

I have gone thro’ tho fire, and come out unsoarrpd, 
With' tho imago of manhood on mcr yot. 

No shame to repomber, no wish to forget; 

But oould she rekindle tho pangs I boro 2 
0 no, never 1 Thank G od, never— 

Never any more! 

Old and withered, wrinkled and gray; 

And yot if her light steps passed this way, 

I should see her face all faces among,— 

“ God love thee, lad}’’, whom I loved long 1 

Thou hast lost the key of ray heart’s door; 

Ijdst it ever and for ever, 

Ay, for evermore 1” 

[The EdltOTfl of thei Kationai^ AIagazink cannot return unav&ilft^o 
PapfjfH. e.’tcept in cava'i wh<5ro it may aoem deBirahle to communieab' 
with the writHi-H.] 

CoNOKHNiNO art at present, we are a nation of infidels; not 
of the dogmatic order, but of tho order of King Poradven- 
ture, who neither affirmed any thing nor denied it, but only 
doubted- We have an inorganic belief in the existence of 
art, an autoniatio habit of praising it, a most superior no¬ 
tion of ai^y body who gets a name by it; but as to faith, 
as to putting opr trust in it, wo ore free from this national 
extravagance, and have perhaps a singular bad idea of 
what such an act of fidelity might he. This has not been so 
every where and always. Tliofe have boon men, nay uar 
tions, who had as much faith in art' as they had in any 
thing; who trusted 1° fact, implicitly, as a man trusts 
his friend. % 

We are not a faithless generation in all things. Wo can 
trust prodigiously hero and there ;—in money, for instance; 
in station; in beef and fashion. Who hesitates about get¬ 
ting ricii, if he can ? Who stands on the social ladder and 
fern’s to put his foot on tho next stop higher ? Who doubts 
in dinners or in dress, being English-born ? No man can 
deny an Anglo-Saxon’s power of trusting. At all ovontp,. 
and to the last extremity, ho thoroughly trusts himself. 
This is a grand attribute. The power of holding fast to 
something, of sleeping soundly somewhere, is the very power 
that moves mountains and conquers worlds. 'We have gel; 
it in us. Let us see if wo cannot make anpther good use' 
of it. . . ., 

Putting technicalities aside, art is the choice of whe,t is 
grand or beautiful, because it is so; and faith in art is faith 
in the goodness of such a choice, nation, we have no 
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such faith at present. We don't accept the doctrine that 
■grandtfur and beauty havo an inestimable value in them¬ 
selves. We think they are pteasant, but not important; 
desirable, but not indispensable. To call a thing useful is 
perfect praise; to'-call it ornamental is partial disparage¬ 
ment. Yet there is no bold denial, no sturdy turning of 
our backs, when the claims of art are in question; for we 
am in the happy state of neither knowing our own mind, 
nor knowing that wo do not know it. 

Look at our literature. Its daily'vnlumos fall like manna 
on the land,' and are devoured as quickly. Of those, the 
groat majority'ore works of imagination; their excellence, 
if they have any, is an artistic excellence, Wo road them 
by the ton, and cry over them by the hour. Wo can't resist 
them, and havo ho wish to try. Yet there is a sort of shame 
in it; and when a book is merely beautiful, it almost needs 
to bo excused. Wo fool much more comfortable if there is 
a moral in it. It is not the moral that wo road it for. By 
no moans. But then wo havo faith in morals, though not 
in beauty, and can imagine that it might bo. 

Look at our houses. Two rational principles there are 
on which houses may bo built. They are to give shelter, 
warmth, and privacy, and may bo so designed as to servo 
those purposes simply and solely. They are also to be con¬ 
tinually before our eyes, and may bo made, therefore, to a 
certain extent objects of artistic cxcellonoo. But we build 
on neither of these principles. Wo arc not eoiitcut to have 
our houses simply serviceable, and are not resolved to make 
them really beantiful. So, having made the walls ,aud the 
windows, covered in the roof and spoilt the obimrioys, we 
paint and carve and pilaster. Wo think of Switzerland, and 
widen our oaves; of,Athens, and enrich our capitals; of 
Queen Elizabeth, and put Tudor flowers on our mouldings. 
On the whole we make a moss of it, and establish wb,at may 
bo called the Macaronic stylo in aroliitocture, or Modern 
English befooled. 

Consider our oostumo. The human shape is not alto¬ 
gether disgusting, nor quite the very worst thing in the 
world to hang garments on. We are not, in fact, without 
a decided notion that dress is to be looked at. But see how 
we treat it. Look at this fair damsel with warm cheeks and 
golden hair. She is dressed in blue, .and you sen at once 
that it becomes her. As far .as colour goes, she looks her 
best in it; will never look so well in any thing else. Now 
her dear heart’s desire is to look her best continually ; but 
try, if you dare, to get her into that robe of blue two evnni- 
ings together. Marry her, for example. Use the thunders 
of a husband armed with the bolts of law to comp.iss this 
dreadftd end. You will succeed, of course. For once in 


your life the blue dross will flutter through two eoiisocutive 
evenings. But would .any woman with a tongue in her 
head be asked to do the same thing a second time? Wo 
should think not. The warm cheeks and golden curls have 
no faith oven in their own beauty. They will bo set by 
turns ^in yellow, pink, green, crimson, ojrd amethyst; and 
then, indeed, but not sooner, you may look for them again 
in blue. The case of man masculine is of course a little 
different. His vast design in dressing himself at all is to 
make himself as ugly as he can. Wc don't want Apollos 
now-a-days. We have a demand for scarecrows; and as 
Englishmen answer very well in this respect, there is no¬ 
thing to complain of. But though this demand does not 
extend to the other amt, there is an increasing prospect of 
a supply from that side also; the last fair feminine work of 
supererogation. In point of fact, our ladies have already 
ceased to wear their dresses because they are beautiful; 
they wear them because they are the fashion, and they are 
th^ fashion because they are new. Now as a string of 
sausages round the waist would be a novelty, and may be 
suggested any day by a milliner at her wits’ end, there is 
no telling how soon these mtestinal delicacies may he found 
among 

“ The ribbons, jewels, and tlie rings, 

The laoo, the point, and warlike thingif’ 


of modern toilets. There have been objects in the shop, 
windows that look uncommgnly like them, though they 
havo not yet assumed the mottled flesh-colour of savoury 
moats; and when a goddess passes in a round cloud of im¬ 
measurable haberdashery, wo suppose she must havo got 
them underneath. * 

There are, meanwhile, reasons as serious as they are 
conclusive for believing that among our chief solicitudes 
the desire after beauty and grandeur deserves a higher place 
than we have granted to it. The Maker of earth and heaven 
can hardly bo supposed to havo laid much stress upon in¬ 
different things; and yet if there is one thing in heaven or 
earth more evident than another, it is that they are inoon- 
oeivably grand and indescribably beautiful. Wliy are the 
depths of space so dark and awful, the rolling worlds so 
countless in such a silent sky ? \^y are their common 
aspects so gi'aud and calm, their exceptional ones so strange 
and thrilling? The white moon, when her hour is come, 
drops into a blood-red shadow ; and in the sun’s eclipse his 
light turns ghastly as the grave. Why are those bold black 
masses given to the thunder-clouds; this terrible voice to 
the thunder ? There arc many sounds in mature, and it 
might havo uttered any one of them. It might have sighed, 
it might havo laughed; but instead of that, it thunders. 
How comes it that the chasms of the hills are gi-im bare 
precipices, marked with the lines and shadows of sublimity? 
that tori'ents break in fury and roar in the hollow tones of 
auger? that there is a shriek in the wild midnight wind, 
and a rush on stormy seas, as if more even than the waves 
went by ? 

And beneath the heavens, below the rocks, by placid 
w.ators, in sunshine and balmy air,—who has comited the 
world’s wealth of beauty ? 

Behold the fair earth waking out of sleep. Her days are 
years; winter has gone past; her night is over ; she rises 
with the spring moniing, and dresses for luiothcr day. Her 
robe is green; it suits her, and she will have no other, though 
a hundred thousand worlds are looking on. Only in her 
ornaments she makes some change to suit the changing of 
the hours. See how beautiful they arcl Fresh flowers 
for the morning, floating mists, young leaves, and rain¬ 
bows. A richer toilet for the midsummer noon,—red roses 
and darker leaves, bright feathers, the wings of butterflies, 
and all about her the fragrance of tlio hay. Last, her even¬ 
ing triumph,—^thc pale and the ruddy gold, purple fruits, 
bright berries, and ears of corn. An Indian splendour, worn 
till, her day being over, nature, with a mother’s hand, un¬ 
clasps the jewels and takes her child to bod. 

If grandeur so .jiiereos the heavens and overhangs the 
world, can we think it matters little whether any thing is 
gi-and? If God so clothes the flolds with beauty, are wo to 
look at beauty with iudiflorent eyes, and ask what is the 
use of it? Yet if the utilitarian question should be put, it 
is very quickly answered. Grandeur and beauty are useful 
in the most teehnieal and narrow sense of the word. Their 
use is to raise men above the dust they tread on; to fill 
them with thoughts and interests a little higher than their 
eandals. Half our vices, and all that coarseness of thought 
and habit whioh is the paved road down to them, are direct 
offences a^inst the spirit of art; and in correcting these, 
we can bring no better aid to the still higher motives of re¬ 
ligion than a habit of love and admiration for whatever is 
beautiful or grand. Ecly upon it, it is no trifling loss to a 
human soul when in any form it grows content with ugli¬ 
ness or indifferent to beauty. To become so is to withdraw 
our sympathy from the plan and pattern of the universe, and 
to part with one of our best antidotes against the slow but 
mortal poison of material cares. Nor are we to listen an 
instant to the adverse doctrine which is sometimes drawn 
from the lives and histories of artists themselves* It is not 
in poets or novelists, in painters or sculptors, that the in¬ 
fluence of art on our common manhood can he seen. To 
have an intense love for all grandeur and all heauty is one 
of the best helps to human nature* To be a professional 
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artist of any kind is one of tho sovurcst trials. I'lio strong 
and unavoidable tendency of iirtistiu labour is to upset tho 
balance of the mind by destroying its right proportions. It 
loads to narrowness, by demanding a fixed devotion to one 
single object of study ; and to weakness, by the. habit it en¬ 
genders of considering solely what man is able to accom¬ 
plish, instead of what ho is able to aspire after. Ilappy is 
he who can moot this trial and overcome it. Ho, indeed, 
has reached one of tho mountain-tops of life, and gained a 
new victory for his speeies. But the way is always through 
the wilderness; tho tempter is for over there, and perhaps 
while the world lasts his vanquishers will bo fewer than his 
victims. From such perils mankind at largo are free. With 
them the love of beauty leads ouly upwards towards its 
source; and what they have to do is to give it all tho pas¬ 
sion they can spare. To be of any value to our lives, ft 
must become a habit and an instinct. An occasional rhap¬ 
sody, a fit of taste once in a way,—^this is no use at all. 
It is here that our want of faith in art tolls with prodigious 
and most injurious power. Having no confidence in it as 
a thing of vital excellence, we miss and neglect the means 
by which alone a national habit can be acquired; and so it 
happens that, in this nineteenth century, when art should 
find among us, not patrons, but worshippers, not historians, 
but priests, we still stand gazing'on the ruins of former 
temples, Instead of building one of our own. 


THE riATTO DI POMPA. 

A MINIATURE ROMANCE. 


ny THE AUTUon or 


‘STORIES ur AN ABCHASOLOOI8T AND HIS 
ERIENUS." 


In a certain “ loeanda” of Florence, from the front windows of 
which might be obtained a general view of the picturesque 
Piazza del Palazzo Veeehio, were four guests. They wore 
seated at throe scpai-ato tables in the public room, near tho 
windows that opened towards the piazSa. Tho one nearest 
tho corner-window was a young Englishman, wlio appeared 
devoured by the national ennui as ho looked listlessly 
towards the “ loggia” of Orcagna, with its bronze Perseus, 
tho work of Cellini; and that noblo group, the chrf-d'cemre 
of Donatello; andyqt he was a sincere lover of art, and in 
tho collection of a series of specimens in one of its most 
interesting departments was a real enthusiast. But ho 
had been accustomed to gratify every wish with so little 
difficulty,—wealth is a wonderful facilitator,—that every 
pursuit had lost its zest. Nothing but an unforeseen acci* 
dent or difficulty could rouse him from a kind of nonchalaut 
lethargy which had become habitual to him. 

At the correspondiug window at tho other side of the 
room sat an Italian,—a respeetablo citizen of Florence, who 
generally took his evening luxuries at that “ loeanda” in the 
form of a frugal cup of coffee and a single cigar. He was a 
dealer in works of art and articles of virtu; and had grown 
rich in tho diligent practice of his craft. Indeed, the Signor 
Pietro Coltroni had become a personage of some importanoe 
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even as a critic, and was the 
of Eussia for the piuchaKe of picttt^fea, 

At anotlicr table, near th6 g^tral scftiftlj 

two Freiicb tonriats, who ayriyptl, ijp^ 

wore in the act of fiiiishiitg % tolerably dopioija Topaiib' 

“ Wo liavo Ktocred o,pr course pretty cle^y BOfe*! 
tory flock of Ktiglish iq |he wild country about UmipoJ'' 
“Fortunately; for I^PY spoil the maj’jccts and ruin thq 
inns. One cannot comppfip -yyitli their Britiah oslenUtieu.’' 

“ And yet there ought have b“un an Engliahwah 
St. Loo. 1 admit that. Fpp hP ffllght have rospue4 ft’d'h ibs 
unworthy intermnnt lhat i^^khWs plateau pf Mtypliui^.o 
The oars of tlio Siguor fipjfpppi tiuglpil with exoitp^ 
curiosity. 

And hero the speakers h,pgf^h the 

second answered, 

“Dahl I do not hcliovo that PVPh ®h8bsh gold could 
purcba.sn it. The old inarcheso, thp^gh pyislPlltly as poor as 
a hricflcss advooat(!, did not ineaji SBhihg gt pripp. The 
Mazzohari area very anciept apd ilih^tVipUS feppily, tl(p yer^' 
))oor(;st iniunber.s of which atp aS prpud pf- their, dp^ppp't as a 

Bourbon or a llnirsbnrghcv..” 

“That may bo; but the offer of an English pvipe,—such 
a one its would servo to put his old huraque of a castlp-villa 
inlo soinctbing like the appeavanpo of externpi rcp.air, pr, at 
all events, sc^t up the tumble-down gatps, and serapu awi^y 
tile moss from tiie marble esontchpo.us of the faupily arms,—■ 
would have settled tlio nuittov- Why pven yo.tir fifty louis, 
my dear Angirste, wliich you so pohtoly off'erph, uiade the 
■ eyes of the old ni.arcbese twipkle bfHh q strattge pspvossipii 
of longing, tboiigli bo rofused thoni,” 

"Do you really imagine it to have been actiially uainled 
by tho Duke Giiidobaldi hip.iaelf It anppavoil to pib luorp 
like tho mezzo-M.ajolica qf thp ’pftV^ipr poidod, .luddpg frpj^^ 
tho few colours <)m))loyed; |bo.BSb,. »t isi tVH«. if il|4 Ijftt fIwt 
metallic lustre in tlie gla?p, iffakipa tjm lythtpS fppk like 
ver !uid tho yellows like gq|4, iyh<eh' belongp tp t% earffer 
periods; nor the nacreoqs ^adre-pfrj^ pffpete Inpt y^lth in 
o.arlior sp<!eimens ; nor that iridpsepnt yuhy-tpne ih the 
reds, which is found in the woj'k.s executed at Guhhio and 
I’ersaro, especially in those of the Maestro fleorglo.” 

“It hod certainly none of your last-named olniraotoristios, 
because it is evident to me that it is a work of tlio court- 
manufactory at Urbino itself; and tho breadth of diarao- 
ter in the difrerent subjects, whieli I know yon were about 
to urge again as proof of its earlier origin, .arises, in my 
opinion, from tlicir being directly and closely eopied from 
drawings by Eapbael or some of bis pupils, which may have 
licen ]ircserved iii tlie. duc.al collection, and reproduced on 
the plateau by the hand of the dilcLtanto })rinee. 'Phe work 
i,S, in short, in my opinion, .as the marcbese slated, one of 
the graiul “I'ialli di rompa,” or plateaux of ceremony, exe¬ 
cuted as presents to reigning princes, or native noble fami¬ 
lies who had reiidnvcd great services to tho sialo, many of 
which, in tho reign «f tho weak but aocomplislied Uuido- 
baldi II,, wore painted wholly or in p.ai-t by the baud of the 
prince himself, as we know by cotemjiorary mcriioir.s.” 

Hero the Signor I’iotro tioltroni throw the remnant of 
his cigar under tlio tnhlo, and precipitately quitted the room; 

* and tlio Englishman, who was an eiitlmsiastie oolleotor of 
Majolica,—tho only branch of his onthnsrasni loft,—grociJily 
drank in every word of the dialogue, utterly regardless of 
the charge he was laying him.soU' open to of being an unin¬ 
vited listener. 

The eonvorsatiou, however, though still concerning tho 
subject which had begun to interest him so strongly, did 
not again reter to tho marquis, or to that special “I’iatto di 
rompa," but only to the subject of Majolica-warc and its 
hidtory. They spoke of the art of tho potter among the 
ancients, and how, except in its rudest application.s, it had 
dis.appearod from Western Europe at the fall of tho Western 
Uoman Empire; and^how in the heginaiug of the twelfth 
century the Pisans organised a orusado against a piratical 
Moorish sovereign of Majorca, and came back victorious i 


mk teM tFiiBT®! raws 

Wjj ! SM fiHW IW “ ®“''®‘^ trophies 

14 l.he fvjhgp 4F^h»Phlrff%fli W i-.AW®"'®* 

M^ed tW ggiBuries, imitations of 

these ftt y “■y®"'''®'!* fiest for tho 

' ffecorjti^l ft jpannor to the origimal 

■ffP ftfti ar ffl? ^ftW8 • w.B t’'® ue- 

hino ; p4 how tho ware copied 

ftoip tjtl tp, ho called Majolica. 

1 'A« 4iW'8; W® di^pfliip.^ by tho French travel¬ 

lers oypf ilipii i( i’’ f®® Iwff W?.®® well-informed oon- 
noisseurspu ^piid^ fPBIdiiS ftlf > ‘''® subject no 

longpr j^W.ppip| exception to 

tho pppat Tqlp, ft" matter 

thp'they wcfp;' p4 ♦“ftHW conversation was not 

PpW. tfl ygfff.pj ta tPft ftf {Juidobaldi IL, or to the 

luapilW^W, pp |p tgp ftf kis old castle-villa, ho 

left the pppm. 

feUmS i)ift ‘Hjft ftft fippti'c of the great court- 

y,pp4 fti iw •' Iftftfew VOOkI with an air that 

apppare.d |qipc>vhp444yg(|44pp| fcW lie spoke, in order to 
usqpptgiu thaj M ppp" pfp ff ^caring, he said in an 
uudpvjqpe,—jpr hj| }w «'®® <>f 

anacjwHlWPpjiTO: ' 

^n4vp.ftft> i PPsVhft®'®,®® *''® ®®^‘^ 

Leo,” 

“Bptffsrilpft: p.ceo.^cqzq,” \ya^ ’’ep^v. with an invo- 
luntav:^ Ifltv h,p>v tp, thp cinnjijupff hiHucnce of the aristo- 
cratjc ■ hepmg gpil plentiful' spuili of bis Engli.sh guest. 
“ Tlicy sh.all |’9 IPftftJ'' fl‘o fffPl IftiilS 1“ I'm morning.” 

“ TwftSl tevb Ihclfl ^mtijciiiftlc'y-” 

The P psjdvqqpft hp.iypd agitijl StjH lower, a.s ho muttered 
to hhqsplj’, “ Wiiqt ill ih,B VtBl'fl'ft ftft'Vft 4®'’" ®'“' ®" 1'*® saints 
caq hp jq (hp afeftl ®l- Itsift? 4“°"“®® ’"adman off to 
jlioso ^qquqipiu-kp,ycls at this tjlfle pf P'sht 

Then tm'uipg tq tftp^nglishj^PlP, ^c expressed hi.s deep 
regret that the matter was simply impossible, a.s bis last ])air 
of post-horses had started within a quarter of an hour for the 
same ])laoc. 

“ The s.arne place!” exclaimed the Englishman. “ IVliat 
can any one else want in that dircetion ?” 

“ I’er Baceo, that is more tliau 1 know, ececllnnza,” re- 
plied the “)iadrono,” scratching his car in consider.ablc per- 
jilexity. “It ivaa my re.speeled neighbour, tho good Signoi- 
Tictvo Coltroiii, wbo ordered the horses. Ho is the well- 
known dealer in pictures and antiquities over the way. 
Some great too of a Venus has been dug up, I suppose ; or 
a broken tiosc.of Hercules; or some sort of thing which onr 
eogno.scenti buy iiji aprezzo d'oro; and friend Coltroni, may¬ 
be, want.s to get there the first. It may be that, or it may 
be something else ; what should I know ?” 

Hero the Englishman interrupted this wandering loqua¬ 
city with a proposition which produced its immediate effect, 
and secured tlio appearance of a calash and post-horses 
witliin two short hours from that time. In a few minutes 
afterwards, tho horses were dragging the vehicle at a furious 
rate over the groat irrognlar-sliapod flagstones of the pave¬ 
ment of Florence; and in tho first dark hours of tho night our 
Englishman found himself rattling along tho unfrequented 
and dreary mountain-road that led towards ouo of tho wildest 
parts of the ancient duchy of Urbino. It was tho first ex¬ 
citement that had varied the monotony of his ennui for many 
month.^’; and as he urged the driver with continual bribes, 
inquiring at every stage wliethcr another traveller had 
passed that way before him, ho experienced the healthy 
effects of oiinrgotic action in a manner that had been long 
unknown to him. 

When he learned, too, that tho traveller he dreaded was 
indeed in advance of him, having passed full two hours 
before, his excitement know no bounds, and the scudi pro- 

• Froinyrhioh tho modem French tena/iwww, for all kinds of earth¬ 
enware, le derived. 
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mised to postillions for increase of speed came forth at eyory 
half-league; but horse-flesh has only certain limited capa¬ 
cities, and tho distance between the Englishman and his 
precursor remained much tho same as tho night advanced. 
Still ho gained a little; and eventually, (^bout five in tho 
morning, triumphantly passed his rival, while in the act of 
knocking up a slumbering postmaster for change of horses. 
At the next relay, tho Englishman secured tlio only two 
horses belonging to tho establishment, and his triumph 
seemed secure. St. Loo was but three leagues distant, and 
there was no sign of his pursuer, who must have either re- 
mainod at tho last "ostoria” of tlio post, or have come on at 
a snail’s pace with the already jaded horses of the previous 
relay. 

But tho road boeainc exceedingly mountainous and rugged; 
and just as ho considered his success certain, tho calash gave 
a strange kind of a lurch, fl hero was a crash ; and in an¬ 
other instant tlio vehicle was lying on its side, irretrievably 
fixed in a muddy ditch at tho side of the doeply-nitted road. 
An axle liad lirolcen; tlicro was no sign of any kind of habi¬ 
tation neiu- from whicli assi,stanco could he obtained; and 
an liour passed in vain endeavours to repair the eonseqiioncos 
of tho catastrophe. 

At last a sound of wheels was hoard .approaching; as-. 
sistaneo was near; ho slionld still lie the first at St. Luo, 
.and eonse((uenfIy eert.airi of securing tlio grand “ Piatto di 
I’ompafor tliat wa.s plainly the prize wliieli lay at tho goal 
of his sudden enterjirise, a.s it was also that of tho rival 
whom ho had now left so far behind. 

As tho approaeliing vehicle neared them, however, all 
his ri.sing Iioiics vani.slied. It was tho carriage oftlie Signor 
Pict.ru (loltroni himself, drawn by two stout farm-Iiorsos, 
fre.shly taken from tlio fields. Tlio sturdy animals passed 
the broken-down vehicle at a spanking trot, notivitlistanding 
the fearful inequalities of the road ; wln'lo file picturc-iner- 
cliant and dealer in Majolica to Ids Imperi.al Majesty the 
Emperor ofllussia and Grand Duke of Warsaw made our 
diseomtifed Kiiglishinan a most polito and smiling bow from 
tho window of ins post-calasli as lie wliisked by at a glorious 
pace. 

The mountain village-town of Rt. Leo ivas reached on 
foot by tho distanced competitor, heated and tired, soon 
after nine o’clock. And despite his fatigue and Imnger, and 
many otlier inipcdimoiits, ho made ins way liy the aid of 
a guide to tlie half-dismantled residence of the inareheso, 
which he reached aliont an liour later. 

As lie approaclie.d the ruined gales, and pereeivod tlie 
moss-gi'own esentolicons that crowned tlic nia.ssivc piers 
from which tho heavy wooden gates had criimliled for w'ant 
of timely care and paint,—tlio rusty liiiigc.s still clinging to 
the walls, from whioh tlioy stood out like tlie arms of an 
iron skeleton,—ho,at once recognised the cntriiuco doscrilied 
by tlio two Freneli tourists. Secure now of tlio locality, lie 
hoped that ho might still be first, as it was witli no litUo 
difficulty that he liad found out tho old niomilain-villa; and 
tlioTO was just a shadow ofohanco tliat lii.s rival might have 
lost his w’ay or howj otherwise delayed, as the last part of 
tlie road could only he traversed on foot or on horseback. 

_ Such hopes were, however, suddenly dispelled as ho per¬ 
ceived tho figure of the Signor Pietro OoUroui emerging 
from tho shadow of a group of gigantic and venerable cy¬ 
presses that still screened the residence from view. As tlio 
figure approached, however, there was no sign of triuuipli 
in its step, which was of that slinking, almost sneaking, cha¬ 
racter that distinguishes tho gait of liuinilintion and defeat. 
But ho regained his coolness, and raising his hat, said: 

It is of no use, eccellenza; if nioncy could have managed 
tho matter, iny commissions from Kussia, in the execution 
of which I do not regard price, would have settled it. I 
offered first a hundred gold florins of Florence for the ‘pi¬ 
atto, whiqh is indeed neither more nor loss than superb; 
and then, will you beliovo me^ eccellenza, I named five 
hundred, for 1 was defenuiuod -to; have it; but tlio old 
dotard must bo miffi. At any rate, ho is the first Italiou 


I over met with who was foolish enough to refuse double 
its value for any thing whatsoever, even his honour 1 Per 
Bacco, there are not many of us such fools.” And he passed 
on with another salutation, while tho Englishman, shrugging 
his shoulders by way of reply, advanced silently towards 
tho house. 

Tlio marohese, who was an Italian noble of tho old r6~ 
gime, polished and courtly in every movement, even in the 
midst of sadly evident poverty, at once perceived, by tlio 
natural freoinasoiiry of class, that ho had to do with a" 
‘‘gentleman,” and, receiving his second yisitor with the 
gi-oatcst urbanity, inquired, witli an olalioratod smile worlliy 
of a petit-mattre of tlio court of Louis XV., wliother ho 
was in hi,!! case also indebted to tlio talismanie qualities of 
his plateau of Baphaol-waro for so early and nnoxpoctod a 
visit. 

'The explanation was brief; and the inareheso presently 
introduced his vi.sitor to his own sanctnin, or private study; 
wlicro among o few richiy-boiind \'oluuios, .some exqui.sit«ly 
eliiKolled arms, and a few pieture.s, iiriiiciptilly family por¬ 
traits, the only roniains of tlio former importance of tlio 
family, stood tlio faniniis plateau, the “Piatto di Pompa,” 
whieli had excited the artistic interest of the French tour- 
i.sts, tile cupidity of tlio ]''lorcntino dealer, and tlio strong 
desire of inmicdiato possession, at any cost, of the English¬ 
man. 

It formed the solo hut magnificent ornament of an an¬ 
cient consolc-tahle placed between two narrow sonii-Gothio 
casements wliieli pierced the wall of one of the most stroiigly- 
bnilt towcr.s of this once splendid resideneo. The English¬ 
man stood amazed at tho va,st dimensions of tlie suporli pla- 
tean-—nearly tlirec feet in diaineter—and with tlie gorgeous 
rielmcss of tlio liesigii; and remained riveted to tho siiot 
wliere lie had first cauglil a glimpse of that exquisite niomi- 
niciit of tlie arts of the Jhimifnaanca; while tlic niarcliese took 
care not to disturb tho ecstasy of his visitor, wliieli seemed 
to exeu.se his own dooii attaehnioiit to Ids almost solitary 
treasure. 

'rile Englishman was tho first to break tho silence with 
an exelaniation of delight, as he advanced to ox.amino tlie 
noble piece more closely. 'Tlie centre of tlie plateau was 
occupied by a niagnificeiitly designed quadriga; the claho- 
ratcly-wvouglit ornanieiits of tho car and tlio foreshortening 
of file galloping wliite houses, four abreast, bearing ovidoneo 
at the first glance of tlie higlie.sl kind of art. It was indeed 
a riohlo m'oup of ohject.s, tlie crowning interest of wliieli cen¬ 
tred in the stern figure of Achilles in the cliariol:. 'The body 
attached to its rear, and trailing ignoniinioiisly beliiiid it, 
tliougii but faintly discernible in the veil of sliadow, showed 
till! sulijects to ho, Achilles dragging the body of tlie dead 
Hector round the walls of'Troy, tlio nobly-designed battle¬ 
ments of wiiich formed tlio background of tliis composition. 
JOvery detail was painted with tlio greatest accuracy and 
precision, yet boldne.ss, denoting at oiico tho work of a 
master-hand; wliile this partial oonocallnent of tlio painful 
part of tlio siihjoot in tho shadow of tlio oar indicated 
superiority of oonceptioii as well as .skilful oxooution. 'I’lio 
picture was oiielosod by a ricli aroliiteetural ornament of 
oreainy white, shaded lyith orange, on a ground of ultra¬ 
marine ; and the broad flat margin of the plateau, with tlio 
exeejiliou of a doej) o'dgo of green, wa.s adorned witli festoons 
of flowers tied with wliito fillets, .among wliieli exquisitely- 
designed loves were sporting in many playful attitudes full 
of till! higliost graces of design,—here piir.suing insects, there 
toying with arms or pieces of armour too large for them to 
lift, in other places alfecting to afli-iglit euoli other with 
tragic or comic masks, and many otiior ingenious devices. 

“Yon will perceive,” said the inareheso, as'soon as his 
new visitor’s surprise liad partially subsided,—“yon will 
perceive at once that the splendid sulyect and decorations 
are in the manner of Giiilio Komano; but a little closer ob- 
servation will show you that the touch of tho actual execu¬ 
tion is inferior in firmness and freedom and facility to the 
style of the composition. Tho fact is, it is a copy of tho 
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great master by the hand of our ancestral benefactor, the 
good Duke Guidobaldi II. This is known by our family 
archives, among which the original letter of the duke’s se¬ 
cretary still exists, in which the nature of the service, of 
which that munificent present was a gracious and magni¬ 
ficent recognition, is fully stated, with the addition that the 
execution of the painting was by the duke's own hand after 
original drawings by Giulio Koiuano in the Urbiniau collec¬ 
tion. An additional proof, if such were needed,” continued 
tho marchese, “is afforded by tho signature at the back. You 
are awaro that tho different artists of tho ducal manufactory 
placed their initials, sometimes their names in full, at tho 
backs of tho objects whicii they had decorated. Orasio P’on- 
tana, for instance, signing 0. F. U. F. for Orazio Fontana 
Urbanite fecit. And lioro wo have G. I). U. F.; Guidobaldi, 
a true lover of art, sigiiing his work ns another artist, sim- 
])ly—Guidobaldi, tho Duke, &c. But 1 have other jiroofs,” 
continued the speaker. “ In tho first place, works of sneii 
largo dimensions, and such conipliuation of ornament, were 
not executed at any previous period; and within the next 
reign, as you know, the independence of the Duchy of Urliino, 
and the existence of the manufacture of Majolica, ended to¬ 
gether by the bequest of the last duke, Francesco M.aria II., 
who willed away his patrimony to tho Church ; from which 
time tho territory of Urbino bccaiuo part of tho papal do¬ 
minions.” 

The young Englishman was almost as much delighted 
with his host as with his splendid jdateau of Majolica. 

But the contemplation of tho plateau had its bitters as 
well as its sweets; for ho soareoly hoped to secure it for 
any amount of mere lucre. Yet ho could not tear himself 
away from the splendours of the coveted jirize. AVhat mor- 
ceau in the Blenheim or even Soiilagc collections, or even in 
the gi'cat enamel gallery of tho Louvro itself, could compare 
with it? And so he lingered still in tho old apartment, list¬ 
ening to tho discourse of his host, who never seemed to tiro 
of diseussiug tho beauties and peculiarities of that noble 
family monument, and the connection of his ancestors with 
its donor the good Duke Guidobaldi II. 

“M.ajoliea and horses were his two p.assions, as you 
may perooive by the loving treatment of every outline, 
and tho shade of every muscle in that noble group. And 
here is another document,” cried the marchese, growing ex¬ 
cited by his theme, “ a copy of a letter to Ko7nc after ho 
became reigning duke, and which I have obtained from tho 
records of the Vatican, in which he minutely describes va¬ 
rious housings and caparisons which had been made for 
him in that city.” 

“Observe,” he continued, “the delicate care with which 
those four noble horses of Giulio Itomano have been har¬ 
nessed with just such trapjiings—very peculiar in their 
character. Do you perceive the interlacing bands of azure, 
and tho embroidery of tho serpents, the badge of Urbino, 
and tho depending tassels of mingled blue and gold, just as 
described in the letter? Is it not curious?” 

And tho Englishman agreed entirely with the views of 
tho marohose ; and tho dialogue might have gone on much 
longer, had not an old housekeeper announced that tho noon- 
meal was waiting tho leisure of the signor marehese. And 
the Englishman took his leave, requesting permission to re¬ 
turn, for further inspection of tho plateau, on the following 
day; a permission that was at once oourteously gi-anted. 

Our traveller found tho day at tho rvretchod “osteria” of 
St. Leo almost endless; but it passed at last, and the night 
too, and he was again at the mountain-villa of the marchese. 
Tho visit, was a third and fourth time repeated, by tho 
courteous permission of tho marohose, and yet the young 
♦Englishman had not once found courage to openly propose 
the offer of the thousand guineas with which he had de¬ 
termined to secure the matohless work, from the neighbour¬ 
hood of which he could not tear himself away. 

And many other visits followed, till at last the daily 
meeting in the chamber of the gigantic plateau seemed 
growing os necessary to tho marchese as to the Englishman. | 


In fact, after each parting, they both began to look forward, 
counting the hours, till their discussions upon tho plateau 
and Majolica in general, and tho romautio story of the Dukes 
of Urbino, could be renewed. 

On a certain morning, after many weeks of this 
daily'intercourse, the dialogue had become so fascinating 
to both,—for tho Englishman, too, was well up in the 
subject,—that when dinner was announced, tho marchoso 
prayed his guest not to leave him, but stay and continue 
the diseourso over what ho truly described as his “ frugal 
repast.” 

The meal was served iu a seantily-furnishod but spa¬ 
cious room, at the upper cud of which was still tho signorial 
canopy or throne,—an interesting relic of disused feudal cus¬ 
toms often found iu old Italian palazzi. At tho table was 
placed a third chair, on the left of that of tho marohose, and 
opposite to tho one just placed on tho right for himself. Tho 
marchese poi'coived tho glnnce of his visitor towards tho 
third seat, and said deprecatingly: “You must cxeuso tho 
presence of my child,—a little girl, who ought to have been 
receiving her education in a convent, or at all events in I'o- 
tirement in a separate suite of apartments; but the fact is, 
I have not the requisite means for the ono arrangement or 
tho necessary attendants for the other; and so little Camilla 
.always dines with her father. I had forgotten the incon¬ 
venience when 1 invited you to stay ; but you will ex¬ 
cuse it. She will not trouble or interrupt us, and we can 
continue our little dispute about tho characteristics ofmezzu- 
Majolica previous to 1500, and concerning the letter of lla- 
phael mentioned by Keysler, by moans of which yon seek 
to ])rovo that tho groat painter actually adorned some of 
tho Majolian ware with his own pencil.” 

Here tho marehese was inteiTupted by the entrance of 
Camilla, who, though described as a child, looked more like 
a girl of eighteen or nineteen, being already in the full bloom 
of her glowing Italian beauty. She took her place silently, 
with a slight inclination to the stranger. And the marchese 
went on with tho discussion, as the simple repast was sor ved; 
but tho young Englishman found himself loss able than 
usual to cope with tho ingenious arguments of his anta¬ 
gonist ; and the quadriga and cupids of the famous “ I’iatto 
di Fornpa” strangely confused themselves iji his mind with 
tho lustrous black hair and eyes of his vis-a-vis. But she left 
the room as silently as she came, at the moment tho pre¬ 
tence for a dessert was placed upon tho table; and then, tho 
discussion went on more glibly, and more to tho advantage 
of tho visitor. 

Neither the marchese nor tlio Englishman could now get 
through a single day without a “talk,” to which the great 
plateau formed tho invariable text; and several months 
pa8Se<l in this way, during which tho family of our English 
friend were much astonished to find all Ids letters dated 
from that obscure village arnongtho Apennines—that strange 
St. Leo, which no ono had over heard of. At last, however, 
his persevoranee was crowned with success, and he carried 
off his treasure; but that treasure was not the grand “ piatto 
it was tho beautiful dark-eyed Camilla,—the “ little girl” of 
tho marohose, who gave his patonial blessing as tho young 
straTigor carried off his lovely Italian bride from tho chapel 
of the English embassy at Florence. 

Thus was tho young Italian flower of tho ruined gardens 
of tho old villa-eastle of tho Apennines transplanted to those 
of an Elizabethan mansion, embowered among the rich 
woods of south Devon. 

But the “Piatto di Pompa,” the other and almost equally 
cherished treasure of the old marchese, remained behind. 
It will never go to St. Petersburg; that is now certain, 
notwithstanding a second attempt to secure it at any cost 
by the worthy Signor Pietro Coltroni. No; when it leaves 
its present abode in tho old turret-chamber, it will be to 
form the crowning glory of the already noble oolloetion of 
Mainford Manor, whoso youthful heir made so bold an 
attempt to scoure it, but who is yet far from regretting the 
substitution of tho treasure which he accepted in its place. 









CHIEF CAUSE OP PHOTOGRAPHIC FAILURE. 


A OBKEHAL impression prevails that photographic pictures 
are accurate representations of the human face and fonUj 
provided the sitter has been steady, and the artist lias lyiown 
the resources of his art. The momentary flush which ani¬ 
mates tho cheek of youthful beauty even, it is generally be¬ 
lieved, can be arredted, and fixed for over, lint whilst such 
impressions prevail, the hideous representations of humanity 
that too often issue from tho studio of tho photographer 
prove that they are any thing but correct. Tho victim who 
grumblingly surveys his caricature, or ventures to doubt 
the faithfulness of the likeness handed to him, is assured 
that tlte art u perfect, and tho fault (ifany) must bo ascribed 
to his involuntary nervousness, or to his personal deficien¬ 
cies. 

It is dis.appojntiiig, notwithstanding tho multitude of 
.amateur and professional photogriipliers employed, to per¬ 
ceive so little real progress made in tho direction in whicfi 
the highest success is attainable, namely, a mathematical 
acewram in the delineation of nature —a perfect copying of 
her exiiuisilo beauties. Great progress is being made in the 
manipulatory and chemical departments of tho art ofphoto- 
grapliy. Almost every week some improvement of the ex¬ 
isting processes is announced. .New siibstanees,—as in tho 
case of Mr. Mayall’s discovery—arc being employed, fi’he 
highest ehernical and mochanieal skill has been enlisted, 
and a perfection in those departments has boon attained, 
which, without a method for fixing the colours of nature, wo 
e.an hardly conceive of being .surpassed. Wh.at wo lament 
is, that the optical laws involved in the art have not been 
siifiieiently studied; that tho same .amount of patient in¬ 
duction has not been applied to the perfecting of the pholo- 
gr.aphio camera which has been expended on the arresting 
and preserving of the pictures it forms. How many eng.aged 
in photogr.aphy have only a vague notion that the picture is 
painted eomcliovi or other by the agency of light on the sen¬ 
sitised plate, without having any thing like a tangible eon- 
oe])tion of the rationale of the wonderful process! How 
many have no idea of tin; (ixisteneo of the actinic jluld, on 
which the whole process depends, and without which tho 
mo.st sensitive surface might be exposed to tho action of 
light proper for ever without being impressed! How many 
have never even thought of the solution of the problem, 
What form and size of lens will give the most faithful re¬ 
presentation of nature ? Wc do not assert that those sub¬ 
jects have not been examined, and considerable di.seovcrics 
made in regard to them; but wo assert that they have not 
received tho attention to which they arc entitled, and which, 
considering their importance, might have been expooted. 
Tho consoquonco of this neglect of tho study of the optical 
departmont of photography has been tho adoption of instru¬ 
ments of an unscientific character, and tho production of 
pictures destitute of tho perfection which alone can entitlo 
them to be regarded as works of high art. 

What is aimed at by tho photographic artist in his pic¬ 
ture f It is a faithful delineation of tho object, whether por¬ 
trait or landscape; or, to speak optically, it is enabling us 
to see, when wo survey the picture, what wo would have 
seen had our eye been in. the place of tho lens with which 
tho picture was taken. Such being tho artist’s aim, bis 
first object ought unquestionably to bo the obtaining of a 
perfect picture in his instrument before endeavouring to fix 
it. Until such is obtained, it is manifest the results can¬ 
not bo satisfactory. It has been taken for granted that an 
achromatio lens of any size or form, in which the chromatic 
and spherical aberrations have been corrected, can give such 
a picture,—a most gratuitous and unfortunate assumption, 
since it has ^eatly retarded the right prog^ss of the art. 
The impossibility of lenses of large aperture giving perfect 
photographic pictures has been repeatedly pointed out by 
Sir David Brewster in the differene soientific journals, at 
the meetings of the learned assooiations, and more especially 


in a recent Number of the National Maoaztnb ; but, strange 
as it may appear, although several of these papers and ad¬ 
dresses have boon before tho world for years, and their 
soundness has never been impugned, it is only norotliat pre¬ 
judice and interest aro beginning to yield, and the higher 
class of photographers aro employing instruments which 
can bo called scientific. 

Photographers, ignorant of the optical principles Involved 
in their art, when unsuccessful, naturally blame their lenses. 
They lay aside French sots, dreaming that Voightlaiider’s 
or Ross’s combinations will give tho perfection desired. But 
although it is certain that some sets of lenses will porforni 
much better than others, yet none of them, it is demon¬ 
strable, can give the perfection sought. Tho skill of tho 
optician, or the ^vcalth of tho rieshost amateur will bo alike 
inadequate to improve tho jirosimt instrument, so as to re¬ 
present nature a.s she is. tl'lio principle is unsound, and 
consequently tho performance must bo imperfect. That 
I these remarks aro true, any one will acknowledge who will 
follow tho argument of Sir David Brewster. That philoso¬ 
pher set out ill his investigation of this subject with tho 
lialp.ablo fact, that wc have been accustomed to sec every 
object in iiatiiro through an aperture of about one-fourth of 
an inch in diameter—tho aver.ago diameter of tho pupil of 
the eye. The faces of our friends, the famili.ar features of 
the landscape, have been painted on the retina by the light 
flowing through such an aperture, and as perceived by tho 
mind, have been impressed on the memory. Now it is obvi¬ 
ous that a iiortrait or a landscape formed by a lens four, six, or 
twelve inches* in diameter is not the picture of our friend, or 
of the familiar scene which wo have been accustomed to see ; 
but such a picture as wo would have seen with a monstrous 
eye of either of tho above dimensions. Can any one won¬ 
der when such lenses are employed (and they actually arc 
employed) that portraits aro not recognised, .and that land¬ 
scapes are distorted and unnatural V By the ciiiployinent of 
of a lens only three inches in diameter, Sir Daviit has shown 
that no less than 130 disslmUnr pictures of tho sitter are 
all huddled and jumbled together; while o]iaquo objects of 
smaller diamet(!r than itself aro rendered virtually tran.s- 
})arent. Wo do not intend to enter upon Sir David’s ela- 
horate and elegant investigation of this important subject, 
since it has already appeared in this.)ournal, from his own ])en; 
but content onrselves with enforcing his conclusion, in tho 
firm assur.anee that until it is adopted and acted upon, tho 
triumphs which photogr.aphy is destined to accomplish can¬ 
not be achieved. 

After the deinonstiaations to which wo have referred, wo 
might ask, AVliat i)urpoBe is .served by a lens of large aper¬ 
ture which is not betten- fulfilled by one of small? The 
only advantage which can possibly be alleged .as gained by 
a largo is, tho formation of tho picture by a greater amount 
of light, and consequently by a much shorter time of ex¬ 
posure. This is undoubtedly a great advantage for portrai¬ 
ture ; but to obtain it, every thing like perfection must bo 
s.acrifiood; and it is an advantage for which no such saeri- 
fices ought to bo made. In the present state of tho art, 
surfaces of tho liighost sensibility can bo prepared, so th.at, 
oven with very small lenses, a very modorato exposure is 
sufficient. To illustrate tho argumont wo would cn/'oroe, 
lot us suppose that two gentlemen resolve to procure plioto- 
graphio cameras, which shall bo suitablo for landscapes or 
portraiture, and that to both tho question of expense is of 
small consideration. The one individual procures Irom Lere- 
bours, or Ross, or Voightlander, a double set of lenses, four 
inches aperture, and fifteen inches focus, which will cost 
from to Mil, and has them fitted into a suitable box, with 
slides, &c. Tho other obtains from either of the above ad¬ 
mirable artists a single achromatio lens, half-an-incli in dia¬ 
meter and lll'toen inchos focus, which will cost a few shil- 
lings, and which ho also fits into a suitable camera, with tho 

• Wo latolv bav a monntroua esmera, mounted on wheets like on 
omnlbuB, with an object-lens thirteen Inchee In diameter, and wMoh 
coat the munlflcent »um of 6001. 
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requisite slides. Tliey commence operations with "11110 same 
collodion, developing and fixing solutions, &c. After a few 
experiments, what are tlio results ? 'J'ho gentleman with 
the large lenses can produce pictures after a few seconds of 
exposure,—pictures possessed of gre.at hharpne.ss and inten¬ 
sity ; hut his portraits will generally fail to he recognised, 
and his landscapes will contain the exaggerations we for¬ 
merly pointed out. He will find, after repeated experiments, 
that it is only when ,hia lenses are stopped down to half or 
three-quarters of an inch aperture that pictures of any thing 
like excellence can lie procured, d’lie other gentleman, with 
the small single lens, finds that from thirty seeonds to a 
minute are necessary to ohlain in’s iiortrait; hut then, if the 
inanipiilation has boon carefully conducted, his portraits aj'o 
jdonsing and lifelike ; and when oven the small aperture of 
ills lens is reduced to threo-teuths of an inch, the most rigid 
examination will not he aide to discover the slightest ex¬ 
aggeration or distortion. We are aware that many prac¬ 
tical photogi-aphcrs cling with the gi-catest pertinacity to ■ 
the employment of large lenses, for no reason wliieh they 
can assign unless their rapidity ; while others imagine that 
because they are more expensive they must necessarily be 
more excellent. Ikit that they !iro not only umiccesnari/, 
hut even injurious, we can assert from repeated exjK'riineiits. 
The other day we took a i)ortrait of a nobleman with k‘nse.s 
of four iiiehes stopped down to tlirce inches aperture; and 
although the picture was in every way sharp, it was not 
recognised by a lady who had known his lordishiji for years, 
(lut of a do'/.cii portraits taken the same day, not one could 
ho regarde<l as a rc.'dly sueecssful likeness. 'J’lie above 
lenses were manufactured I)y Koss, LouJou. 

That large aud expensive lenses are not neees.sary is il¬ 
lustrated by the fact, that a beautiful portrait of an illustri¬ 
ous savant was recently taken by an artist hi Kdlnhurgli, 
with .a spoetacle-eyo of rock-crystal stojipetl down to half- 
au-ineh, and for whieli tlio .sum of oui; shillhuj would he 
charged. Tills portrait we had the jdeasurc of exaniiiiiiig, 
and of comparing'witli another likeness of the .same iiidivi- 
,dual taken with large leases liy a ilrst-rate artist, to ivliicli 
it was manifestly superior both in point of cxjiressioii and 
resemblance. 

AVe recently fitted up a biiioeiilar c.amera on the prin¬ 
ciple suggested by Hir David Brewster. 'I’hc lenses were 
produced in the following simple way. A .spectacle-eye, of 
rock-crystal, of si.x inches focus, was cut into (piadraiits; 
two of them were chipped into eirelcs of about tliree-eiglitlis 
of an inch diameter, niounted in short tubes, aud fixed in 
the end of the camera, with their centres two inches and a 
half apart; and with these simple lenses we have taken a 
series of stereoscopic views and portrait.s, wliicli we consider 
decidedly superior to tliose taken by one of Lcrehours’ 
quarternilate coiiiliinatious. 

A\^u Tegard, tlien, tliuso facts as not oniy showing that 
largo louses are miuueossary, hut a.s proving that no real 
progi’ess in the beaiitifui art of photography can he made 
until suitable lenses are employed. No doubt llieru are 
projiidicos and interests which must he got rid of ere a 
really philosophical apparatus come into general use. Some 
men have a great rogard-for appearances. In tliuir eyes a 
heautifulJy-polished carpura, of waiimt or maliogany, "u'ltli 
largo horn and beautifuliy-laequorcd hrasswovk, looks rnnoh 
more seiontifio tliaii a plain box, with a small lens, hardly 
discernible, in tho-end of it. And we may expect that practi¬ 
cal opticians will not approve of a ehaugc which lays aside 
lenses for winch 201. and 60/. are charged, aud which brings 
into use tliose for which not more than a few shillings can 
he asked. But although a change in the construction of the 
irtstruincut is imperatively demanded, and must speedily 
take place, there is ample field on which tlie scientific artist 
may expend his genius and his skill, in order that the per¬ 
fection attainable may ho reached:—the formation of the 
picture oDMt curved instead of ajlat surface j tlip obtaining of 
move seneitive phteS; and, above all; the arreeting of the 
colours of •nature, and thus making the picture the perfect 


representation of that which wo see with the eye. The 
field which lias been recently opened up is ample and noble, 
and one. in which the greatest triumphs may ho confidently 
anticipated, so soon as high artistic art is united to a tho¬ 
rough acquaintance with the sciciitifie law's involved in 
pliotogi'aphic maiiipulation. Such iiioii as Reynolds and 
Raeburn and AVatson, who Vould seize the mind^ of their 
sitters, and transfer it to their pictures, will ai'iso in photo- 
gi’uphy; aud tiio misorablo eni’ieatiires which disgrace the 
art will to a great extent disappear. At all times true 
genius will bo able to seize upon those folicitous postures, 
and accessories, and expressions of character, which ordi¬ 
nary inaiiipnlators cannot oven perceive, hut upon which 
the chief oxecllonee and value of the picture must over de¬ 
pend; and ])hotographic pictures will heqomo valuable chiefly 
iVoiii the genius of the artist they discover. 

Jiut apart Irom the value of such pictures as works of 
art, tlicy are a3.sociated with their originals by sensibilities 
peculiarly tender. It was the very light which radiated from 
tlio brow of the loved one, the identical glearn which lighted 
up the eye, which iioncilled the elicrishod images, and fixed 
tlionisclves for over there. 

The future of the art is hdpoful in the highest degree; 
and the time is not far distant when the studios of our 
artists, our galleries, aud our habitations, will be adorned 
with such works a.s the iiiimitahlo pencil of Nature can 
alone portray. 



My deab Youno Lames,—-H aving once been one of your es¬ 
teemed .sisterhood myself, and having since that delightliil 
jieriod gained inueh practical ex])erienee, I propose to make 
you tho recipients of iny scraps of (what I consider) very 
useful knowledge; and I hoiio you will excuse me, if yon 
should deem my communications worthless or iiniiiterestiiig. 

1 shall begin w'ith what very nearly oonecriis your sex 
aud age, viz. the preservation of your youthful attractlon.s. 
Your sex and ego, did 1 say V , AVhat a mistake ! AYhen 1 
firmly heiieve that from the days of Adam and Eve both 
men and w'oincn, old and young, liavo with some exceptions 
run .a nock-and-neek race in the art of self-adornment, Xor 
who doe.s not remember having seen a perfect lane of bot¬ 
tles and gallipots, with flaniing labels, redolent.of otto of 
roses, on the toilet of some revered old bachelor-uncle or re¬ 
lative, whose well-burnished aud scant chevelure bore iuuplo 
testimony to his unwearied efforts to increase the crop ‘i 

Bo this spoken in all kindness and charity. AVe do not 
sneer and laugh at the h.armless vanity; wo only state ifas 
a fact. 

Now if our revered relative loves his wcll-kompt looks, 
there are certainly more reasons why you should; as any 
thing unpleasant and nogleetod in a woman may materially 
interfere with her prospects in life; while downright ugli¬ 
ness in tho other sex really seems fraught with advantages, 
if one may judge from tho fact, that “ the plainest men ob¬ 
tain the handsomest wives.” 

Aud now let us come to the plain practical question: 
AVhat is best to preserve tho bloom of the complexion ? 
I reply,—simply, hut most certainly,— cold water, the purer, 
the colder, and the softer, the better. 

I know that many young ladies are afflicted with the 
notion, that water in any shape is bad for the complexion; 
and so, between their native sense of cleanliness, and their 
great anxiety to preserve their complexion, they are sorely 
puzzled; and I have—yes, I have —seen tho triumphs of .the 
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latter notion in a very slight but palpable eimmol of almost 
invisible—dirtt li'augli! 

Now, my dear young friends, no beauty can bo long main- 
tainod without health; and I leave to your natural shrewd 
sense to dotennino whether dirt in any shape can bo cither 
healthy or attractive. 

No woman on record ever preserved her bloom longer 
than the famous, or infamdiW, Diana ofPoibters; and the 
secret of it was, a copiouiS thorough abldtidij Iti cdld 
water night and morning, ml tnfBhgh the year, with friction 
afterwards. Nothing, I re WHti is betterj either for the skin, 
the eyes, or the general 1 fiivltHi tteU a good wa.sh in cold 
watc.r after the fatigues 61 tlvo day. In very cold weather, 
tepid water can bo used,, oht it JS llbSi I'd rinse in cold ; it 
prevents many ovils. If th# SWii Ijo ary and inclined to 
(ihap in frosty or ri'iiidy wBil|}ibr, it is Very 03^ to apply a 
little cold cream, of the siiil}l!t 53 l ^ipcl} fldill riibbed into the 
skin. If you should bo tettshd with bifiljilds, i jittyiV of no. 
bettor remedy than to baiiHj tHfcm wiui bail ob L'llliigil'e and 
water, in the proportion of d toaspoohfili iir tlib tol'hler to il 
wineglas.sfiil of the latter. Bill hotk| ih Ultt hiatlcr of pijht 
pics, they depend modi on blio gehdlftl iiciithj and tlid 
young lady who maintains a simple t'c^litj tjibi, lokb'S 
regular exercise, keeps regular hours, hHll Ibtmte 
lacinij, is very seldom, I slioiild lliink lieucr, afflicted tlidfcby. 

1 believe tlicro are in,stances 011 record of young ladies 
swallowing all sorts of deleterious articles with a view to 
makingthemsclve,s thin, or white and delicate. 1 huve licurd 
of such tilings, nay, I am hoimd to confe.ss that I have wit¬ 
nessed such iiroofs of teinjiorary Insanity. Shall I reveal 
such folly 1 —swallowing handfuls of raw rice to destroy the I 
healthy appetite, vinegar to make tliem thin, and even small 
quantities of raw gin to givo a sickly languor, &c. 

I dare scarcely express niy opinion of those things, he- 
euiise, as 1 consider good health one of the yreatest hhssinys 
bestowed hy the Criver of all good, I think that to tamper 
with it argues, not only a weak and silly, hut also a ivieked 
and ill-regulated mind. 

And now 1 come to a very important portion of my sub¬ 
ject—the hair. 

Do you know, tliat if 1 wore a hair-drosser, I hnlievo I 
should quite make my fortune by publishing in a iianiplilet 
my experienecs in this highly ornamental appendage to 
hoanty. I have had .some thoughts of it witlmut being a 
member of tliat highly honoiirahle fraternity. Judge, then, 
of my generosity in bestowing thus freely on you, Misses 
Brown, Riuith, and Jones, whom 1 have never scon in my 
life, the grand arcana, tin very nij'stery of toilet mysteries. 

The hair, like the skin, must bo kept clean—must be 
washed. I htdiuve it to he a mistake to suppose that wa,sh- 
ing injures it. Onco a-wuek, or at any rate once in two 
weeks, the skin of the head sliould bo washed. A strong 
decoction of rosemary is a capital thing, as it stiniulatcs the 
roots of the hair, wdulo it cleamscs the skin, and forms, in 
fact, the basis of half the hair-waslies. Thu yolk and wliito 
of an egg washes the hair beautifully, used as a soap: of 
Bourse it must he perfectly rinsed out again. But if the 
hair ho really oily and dirty, perhaps the very best thing in 
the World is, to vrash the head entirely in a basin of water, 
in which about a teaspoonful of hartshorn has boon mixed. 
After well rinsing and drying, nothing can bo better than 
simple almond-oil, scented with plain otto of roses. The 
Italians use plain almond, or even olive oil j and they are 
renowned for their beantiful hair. 

But the grand aredna of which I Spoke is, the combing 
the ^hair for a few minutes every day with a common gal¬ 
vanised grttta-poreha comb. The electricity therefrom com- 
munioatod to the hair has a Wonderful effbet, in case of hair 
falling off or becoming discoloured. It gives great vigour 
to the roots; add I am convinced is d se^et well worth 
the knowing. 

For teeth, again, Simjile bleanUheBS is all-sufflbient. 
There ai'e many useful tdoth-pbwders, composed of rhubarb, 
orris-root, &e., or plain camphor and bhalk. I have faith in 


the teeth being carefully brushed every night; for all the 
tooth-powder in the world cannot make up for habitual 
slovenliness. ‘Whereas a careful brushing every night and 
morning, even without tlio aid of any auxiliary, will keep 
the jeeth and gums in hoalth. < 

And now, my, jf'ouitg friends, I liavc only one word nioro 
to say before 1 elbSo Inis ejiistlo; it is a word of w;u-iuiig. 
Beware bow you pltiy foolish tricks with tlio health and 
beauty intrnslod to you, aiid intended as the most proeioiia 
of gifts; use th(!m thankfully and well, as you will have to 
givo liceouiit of thoni hereafter. 

Ttifi METAitbtlPlIOSfes OF BUITISH INSECTS. 
'iiiB Efcn AbMliiAr. tibrrEui'LV ( l^unessa Atalaiila). 

hy llENUY NOEL UU.Ul'UllEYS, 

AUTIIOU 01' “BBITIBH MOTIIH, AXD TUElIl TllA.yrtKOlSnArlONS,” “ INSKOT 
CUA.SnKH," " OCEAN aAnoKNS," lire. 

A MOnn intimate aoquanitaneo with the humbler forms of 
aiilrtial creation would often fill our eomitry-ranibles with 
imeitjjeeted interest ilHd attractions siieh as the iinluitiated 
ilHlfcl dteam of. To those accustomed only to the ordinary 
aSsbclitliona of towu-lil'c, tho woods ami fields have but lit- 
lle to oiler when the charm of change and novelty is over. 
They are pronounced wearisome; “ a tree is a tree, and a 
Held is a field,” is the verilict of tho cockin^y ; “ they arc all 
alike,” ho exclaims. But he is not aware that this sueniiiig 
monotony is tho result of his own blindness. A. vast and 
closely-written page is spread before him, and he deems 
it blank because ho cannot reiul it. He has not learnt to 
interpret, or even pereeivo, tlic ehai’actens—often exquisitely 
niiinitc—in wliieli many of the most delightful pa.ssagcs of 
the hook of nature are written, and therefore neither sees 
nor uiidorstands them. But let him learn only to siiell the 
lew first words, and tlic .story will at onCe assume a eliarm 
that will inevitably lure liini on to learn and to road more ; 
for ho will discover that the .seeming monotony is*teeming 
variety in a thousand novel forms, ami that a siii.gle oak is a 
niiniaturo iiiiivorsc in itself, swarming with above a hundred 
distinct forms of aniinatod life, whose structure, habits, and 
instincts are full of interest. 

1 well remember tlio day when my own attention was 
first rotiseil to the pereeption and study of insoets and their 
singular transformations. I had been walking wiili a friend 
in a vineyard in the outskirts of Home, and was rather vaguoly 
admiring the general beauty of the scene, when I perceived 
my companion occupied in the close cxauiinatioii of a bed of 
stinging uotlles. With tho azure blossoms of the aliaino 
anouione and the rich crimson of tho graceful flowers of the 
cyclamen suattered around, I could not coiiceivo tho natiiro 
of tho iitfraetiou that was holding my friend over that 
tangled mass of stinging-nettles. My curiosity tclng c.x- 
cited, 1 hunt forward, and he pointed to a caterpillar sus¬ 
pended hy the tail to otio of the loaves. “ Well,”lrcimirlvod, 
in answer to his indication,—“ well, 1 only see a caterpillar— 
a common caterpillar—soeiningly dead.” 

I was quickly informed that it was not dead; and though 
it was a common caterpillar, it was mo.st probable that I 
(lid not know what insect form it would assume when in its 
perfect state. “It is tho larva of the beautiful butterfly 
Vanessa Atalanta," replied my friend friumpbantly, and I 
thought him a prodigy of learning. 

My curi(t8ity was fairly roused; and uiider his direction, 

I cut off tho piece of iiettlo to which the caterpillar was 
suspended, and carrying it homo, placed the lower portion 
of the Stallc in a bottle of water; fortliei-c was another cater¬ 
pillar of the same species feeding upon another leaf. I 
waited patiently the time iianied hy my friend for the won¬ 
derful luotainorphosis that was, as I was assured, to ousud. 
Idle caterpillar was that of tho Bed Admiral Butterfly; and 
tho changes I then observed—the interest of wH!fch at Once 
made mo an entomologist—^wera those which I am about to 
describe. 
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The caterpillai' 
of the Bed Admiral 
Butterfly, as I no¬ 
ticed in that,—the 
first specimen with 
whicli I ever be¬ 
came acquainted, 

—is of a dull ami 
dork-greon colour, 
covered with mi¬ 
nute tubercles, the 
apex of each of 
which is of a 
brighter tone of 
tho same colour, 
rroin each of the 
segments into 
which tho body is 
divided, except the 
one next the head, 
issue curious black 
spines nearly a 
quarter of an inch 
high, from the sides 
of each of which 
project smaller 
and more delicate 
points of tho same 
colour, — those 
brandling^ thorns, 
as they Biay be termed, giving the crcatui-o a very singular 
appearance. '(See No. 1 in Engraving.) When the .second ca¬ 
terpillar was full-grown, which it was at the age of about five 
weeks, I had tho pleasure to observe tho method in which he 
suspended himself, by mc.ans of a secretion resembling the 
web of a spider. In this position tho insect heoaiuc rapidly 
torpid, which had caused me to believe tho other .specimen 
dead wljen first pointed out to me. I next observed the 
body shorten and tliicken; and a few days from the first 
.suspension, tho skin opened up the back, and wa.s cast off, 
leaving in place of tho caterpillar a curiously ungulated 
chrysalis. Tho metamorphosis, to a novice in natural his¬ 
tory, was very surprising; every vestige and characteristic 
of the preceding form of existence had disappeared; the 
pulpy body, the soft fleshy skin, the curious spines,—all were 
gone; tho crisp horny slioll of the chrysalis forming to all 
those features the most opposite contrast. It was of a deep- 
brown colour, spotted hero and there with bright metallic 
markings resembling specks of gold; from which circum¬ 
stance chrysalides have been termed “aurelias,” and the 
collectors of them “aurolians.” These shining spots were 
early perceived by tho alchemists, who imagined them to be 
gold, and deemed them a singular proof of their favourite 
theory concorning what they termed tho transmutation of 
metals. (See No. 2 in Engraving.) 

When the necessary time had elapsed for the final meta¬ 
morphosis, tho secret preparations for which had boon taking 
place within tho horny shell of tho chrysalis, tho back of 
that case, br envelope, was rent asunder by tho oITorts of 
the imprisoned creature, instinct with tho enorppes of a now 
form of existence, and A-wingod butterfly issued from the 
opening. At first its wings were soft and limp as delicate 
linen, curiously folded, and not niMO than half-an-inch long, 
though all their exquisitcly-painrod markings wore quite 
perfect. They rapidly expanded, however, to their full size; 
their growth, conspicuously perceptible, being a most sur¬ 
prising oxainplo of rapid animal development. Still they 
r^cro unfit for the purposes of flight; but as tho new-born 
creature lifted and expanded them,—at first with effort and 
difllculty, and then with a more rapid motion,—they became 
quickly hardened, and wafted him forth,—I was going to 
odd, to hi^ banquet of nectar among the flowers and sun¬ 
shine ; but 1 feel sdmMvhat ashamed to state that such was 
not tho case, and that, under the instructions of my friend 


tho naturalist, his 
existence was cut 
short, and ho was 
duly “ set out” and 
“ prepared,". and 
formed the first 
beautiful specimen 
of my now exten¬ 
sive collection. 

VaTtetta Aia- 
1/inta is also an 
English species, 
and is one of tho 
most finely marked 
of tho beautiful ge¬ 
nus to which it be¬ 
longs. (Son No. 3 
in Engraving.) 

Tho upper side 
of tho wings are 
magnificent with 
red, purple, blue, 
and flakes of .snowy 
white; and tho un¬ 
der surfaco most 
exquisitely mark¬ 
ed with many tones 
of silky brown, as 
shown in tho En¬ 
graving, No. 4. 

Tiie colouring of many of our native butterflies is as 
varied in the difl'erent sexe.s as the plumage of male and 
female birds, the small scales which form tho clothing of tho 
transparent membraiui of their wings being frequently much 
brighter in the males than tho females, as wo shall have 
opportunities of .showing in other examples. In Vanctsa 
Atalanta, bowever, the .sexes ni>pear to bo clothed in array 
of equal and identical brightness, and are therefore iudis- 
tingiiisliable to the ordinary observer. There is novertho- 
le.ss small white .spot near tho hinder extremity of the 
red band in the fore-wings, which Mr. Haworth considers 
peculiar to the females, though this distinction has not been 
admitted by other lepidopterists. 

The Bod Admiral, commencing his existence towards 
autumn, survives the winter; the female depositing her 
eggs early in the Bi)ring. This beautiful insect is often 
seen boldly on tho wing on sunny days even in December, 
settling on a gravel path and expanding its gorgeous 
innions in evident enjoyment of the genial rays of the 
bright morning sunshine, or busy upon some late au- 
tumnal flower—that of the ivy, for instance—where tho 
berries are not already formed. It is very curious to watch 
it unfold and insert its trunk deeply into tho nectaries of 
the flowers to seek its delicate repast. In this action its 
movements would induce tho observer to suppose that tho 
sense of sight was not used, as it appears to feel about with 
tho trunk for the opening of tho flower, as though guided 
by the sense of touch alone. This may under somo modifi¬ 
cation bo the case, being a result of the singular hairy 
covering of tho eyes,—a oharacteristio of tho entire genus to 
which it belongs,—and which may possibly restrict the range 
of the sight to an upward direction. 

The genus Vanessa is very widely distributed, being 
found both in Asia and America, as well as in most parts of 
Europe ; but none of tho exotic species surpass our own in 
brilliancy, especially those spocies popularly known as the 
Tortoiseshell Nettle, the Camberwell Beauty, or the well- 
known Peacock, which' wo may have occasion to allude to 
hereafter. 

I may add, in conclusion, that the collecting <rf cater¬ 
pillars and the furnishing them with proper food till the 
epoch of their metamorphosis, if nicely managed, forms a 
most delightful pursuit for leisure-hours,—one ftill of in¬ 
struction and agreeable surprises. 
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Sm EUWABD B»LWIin LYITON 

Ip a stranger to our notional literature, biit not to letters, 
were set to read for the first time (without any information 
about their origin or their author) the half-hundred works 
wiiicli wo owe to Edward Bulwer Lytton, he would pro¬ 
bably say at tho end of that “ curriculum” that ho had not 
coiicnived it possible that one country, in one generation, 
sliould bo able to boast tho posscs.sion of fifty contemporary 
writers endowed witli powers so strikingly original, so often 
nearly e([ual in dcigrce, and at tliu same time so varied in 
stylo and kind,—so contrasted, indeed, in their respective 
idiosyncrasies. 

“Now nanio me the.so men,” he wouhl add; “recount 
me tlieir several histories; let me meditate on tlio singular 
diversities of their personal antijpedents; and deduce lessons 
from nietliods of education and plans of study so multiform 
in tlioir difference, and yet so similar in their siiecess.” 

Tliose various writers, he would then be told, are Edward 
Bulwer Lytton; unquestionably his name is Many. Nay, 
he has made several distinct reputations, reeommeiicing 
anonymously ov'er and over again,—like the same knight re- 
oiileriiig the arena in new armour and vi.sor closed. 

Our readers are not in the assumed jmsition of tills 
leavued foreigner; and, fur tliat rea.son, it would he a more 
loss of time to ])roludc tlio remarks we have to make with 
any fiirice-familiar biogTajiiiicai details; these liavc been 
recouMted of late in every direction witli incessant itera¬ 
tion. It i.s, at tile same time, equally impo.ssible, 'witliin 
the sjuu’e we can eommaiid, to inidorlalvc a iiiiiiuto critical 
aiialysi.s of tlie liologi'.nidi libr.ary wliicli lias thus is.sued 
IVoin a .single hand. Wo must content ourselvc.s, in short, 
with the design (and even tlii.s upon a smaller scale) ex- 
]triMS';d by 'riilly in iii.s Ojd'uHo Otyiwrc. Omtunim; where 
be tells 11,s tli.it, in tho riilc.s, lcs.sim.s, artifiec.s, ami mean.s of 
liigh oratorieal and literary si]cce.s.j wliicii lie is about to 
deduce from the cxanqile.s of the might}', the iiiultiplieily of 
Ihem “despairs” Iiini; and that, not being .able to emmt 
down for us the infinite jiartieulans, lie will just treit/h them, 
ill dead ; “Non eiilni ea me .rxxu.irmuiiE kcLoriputuvi oppor- 
t I'e, xcd tihiipotm Aei'ENOEiin.” 

'I’liey will do tlic .same for yon at your banker's, if your 
aecount with biiii i.sg-ood. Half tlieday would go in “telling” 
the briglil roiilcuiix, whieli a turn Of tlie scales can a.s wolf 
niiimuiicc. 

.First, tlien, a .single, gl.anec .at wbat Bulwer Lytton, .as 
ail author, i.s; then a word or trvo about how he became 
Vv’liat iie i.s. 

Tliere is hardly one of Ids w'ork.s in wdiieli a p.agc or two, 
nay, a .sentence or tsvo, cannot be found, out of wldcli mo.st 
ordiiiaiy writers would bo able to make a iiiggish volume. 
Child is very ductile ; beat the ingot, and it will cover a field 
widi its siieet, or.cngirdle tlie earth with its filaments, 
’riioiiglit, to drop the metaiilior, original thougld, is lavislied 
tliroiighoiit his works. Homo of his nb.servation.s are virtu- 
all.v Iiouks; some of hi.s hooks are virtually libr.aries; and 
tiiere is, notwithstanding, a Large actual library of tliom. 
That library would bo no bad edncatioii of itself; and it 
lia.s, in fact, very consiclcrably entered into tho education 
and ctintrihiilad to tho development of many .able minds, 
both ill our own and in other countries. This is not all; in 
mere extent, so great is what he lias produced, that to read 
it would sdem to ask for good p.art of a life; and yet he wlio 
has v'l’iUeu it lia,s hut attained about tlic age at whieli Sir 
Walter Scott heffnn to labour, and is not only in tlie full 
vigour of hi,s puissant fiiciiltics, lint, to judge by his last 
efforts ill comparison with his earlier, ho 'is in the impetus, 
tlic mid-career of evident and very high progress. And 
while the jilano of thought which be commands, and the 
.S])liero of seiioLarsIiip to whieli he has lifted a whole world 
of famili.ar things, render his intellectual oompaiiionsbip 
jirofitahlc to the most cultivated mihds, ho has had the art 
of interesting the many with a spell scarcely less enthralling. 


The most obvious literary characteristic of Bulwer Ijy tton 
is that which we implied at starting,—his versatility, or 
rather his comprehensiveness, the prodigious range of his 
labours, and tho diversity of those enterjirisos which have 
all hut one report to ratke, one account to give, of tlio 
labourer “ wlio pas.scd that way,” viz. the .uniformity of his 
ultimate snceeas. 

Here, in this word ultimate, however, lies a deeper 
secret, and a far more precious, as well as interesting lesson. 
A few years .ago an ingenious erilie, in one of our periodicals, 
said something to this effect, that if a foreigner wore to ask 
us who wore our most eminent men in specific depart- 
nients of literature, we inigdit cite various names; such a 
one as tho greatest jioot, such another as the greatest his¬ 
torian, such and sneli as the ciiief orators, critics; and thus 
tho rest,—each noted in some partioidar species of liberal 
toil, and indeed the more noted for having never dared to 
quit it. Biit if the same foreigner were to say, “True; yet 
Ije.sides these iiter.ary specialties, so to speak, have you any 
one man who lias iii.ade ail litcnituro liis own in your laii- 
gn.agn and generation, and wlio represents you collectively 
ill tile statcs-gcncral of letters?”—if the foreigner, we say, 
tlius fr.amcd his inquiry, would not one name occur in answer 
to every body's mind,—the name of Bulwer Lytton? 

Snell, or to this purport, was tlie observation of the, inge¬ 
nious critic to whom we allude. Year.s have sineo elapsed ; 
and if tlio sciitciiee of lioiionr wa.s true tlien, it is far truer 
now. But wliile it i.s a very striking, and eert.aiiily not a'l 
iinwaiTanted criticism, it leaves muc.li uiisivid altogether. 

Bulwer Lytton, wlio on the whole has .achieved this 
omiiigcncr, vltiiiiah: siicc.os.s, lias li}- no means oitller pros¬ 
pered ill every individual attempt wliicli ids life has known, 
nor exliibited in encli of Ids jirodiieiion.s an c.qu;il merit. lu 
ccvlaiii instances he has experienced what it is to fail sig¬ 
nally. 

Here, then, wo begin to feel the latent existence of a 
truly valinvble moral in Bulwer Lytton’s very career itself. 
Let u.s note- tile actual facts as lliey stand, and compare 
llieni witii tile materials out of wliicli they liave been 
wrought,—wi'oiiglit as tlie .steed watcli-spring, moi-c jm'cious 
ill marktt overt than its own weight of the purest gold, is 
wrong-lit out of pig-iron at .so many pence a-])OUiid. 

Fir.st, llieii, tlie facts: how staiiils tlic actiml case? 
AVere Biiiwcr Lytton notldiig hut a novelist, still even in 
his iiovids alone there would be found llmt sustained variety, 
lliat compreliensivc range liotli of manner and of matter, 
wliicli would liave fully entitled tlieir autlior to tlic remark 
we ju.st now quoted. But lie is far from being such a no¬ 
velist. Tliere is literally not one department of literature, 
and not one kind of writing, wldeli lie has not tried, and in 
wideli lie baa not acquired additions of reputation. Alw.ays 
llins ending with success, he Ii.as alrao.st always begum With 
failure. That one fact would of itself .stamp the cliaraetCT. 
Buell tIiorough-bred]iIuek is never found .alone. But a more 
enrious thing still is tli).s, that Sir Bniwer Lytton has not 
only almost invariably failed at first in tlio undertakings in 
whieli he triumphed afterwards, but that his greatest tri- 
uin])h.s have been achieved precisely -n’lioro his greatest dif¬ 
ficulties originally lay-i-proeisely in (he. deparlinents to 
which all his natural bias gave him the greatest disincli¬ 
nation. 

If ever there was an ex.ample ealeulatcd in eiieor tlio 
despondent eoiirage and revive tlie fainliug energies of 
struggling, defeated, baffled geiiiu.s, it is lids before, us. 
Buffon used to say, Tw genie, eiest la ^latie.ne.e; \'m hut half 
the truth. Had BLiifon .said, tliat geiiiu.s was patient, not a 
word of denial, rpicsfioii, or even doubt, could be breatlied 
by any person of the sliglilest intelligonee, Uenms is patient, 
“.and .soiiietliiiig more.” I’ationco is not genius; patience 
is an iiie.stini.'ible p.assivc quality, but genius is a wwldiig 
quality. Bufl'on spolce of the Imekler, not of tlia^ sword 
whoso strokes flashed from behind it. • 

No; tho grand quality of Bulwer Lyttoii's intellcot i« jt^ 
instinctive regard for the practicable above every thing oly 
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An enemy’s judgment sits in his own head to pass sentence 
for him on every design whicli he has most loved and che¬ 
rished ; and the award is witliout appeal. 

Thus, for instauco, his taste, his inclination, his ambi¬ 
tion, his passion, is poetry. This passion, which never 
quitted him, came early. The first literary attempts of his 
childhood were in verse. They gained him the praises ho 
most valued and earliest earned—those of his mother; and 
then his first public honour. JJad he consulted the strong 
prepossessions of his natural taste, which, despite of him, 
subsequently coloured the style, the spirit of his prose, he 
would never have written prose at all. ile did not like it, 
lie had no facility for it; on the contrary, ho felt tJie walk¬ 
ing foot as much onciunborod as the wing soomod free. lie 
could not write prose without singular trouble and^xertion ; 
it coat him no such pain to indulge his passion for writing 
poetry, and, above all, for reading, and for thinking it. But 
there was no career open for a poet, no fair hearing amidst 
tho rapture with which the public greeted the strains of 
Byron. In tho blaze of that meridian glory, no other light 
seemed then able to shine with effect. Bulwer Lyttoii re¬ 
signed at once that kind of literature for which ho had 
naturally a vehement jtassion, and onibraeod that for which 
he felt a positive distaste, and no heaven-born facility. 
This was practical. Here was the firsi; signal excrci.se of 
that intellectual peculiarity which more than any other 
distinguishes his mind, and which, in truth, has nnint<n-- 
mittontly governed its movements. Perhaps, ho'wever, what 
we are accustomed, for convenience, to term judgment, is 
not so much a distinct faculty as it is the equipoise of all 
tho faculties. 

Be this as it may, what accounts for the whole career of 
Bulwer Lytton, which twice hisgeniua would not otherwise 
account for, is this predominating and governing regard for 
tho practicable. There are two sorts of failure: failure, because 
tho work accomplished is not in demand; and failure, because 
the work itself is not duly accomplished. The former kind 
Bulwer has always held in horror, and has never suffered 
it, for ho would never risk it. A very clover man, who is 
now dead, when asked his opinion about Bulwer, replied : 

“ Ha is one who knows how ikinys should he done, and what 
things to do.” 

This is the very soul of practicality ; of businc.ss, whe¬ 
ther public or private; of statesmanship, and of what Lord 
Bacon quaintly terms “ wisdom for a man’s self.” And thus 
a man of vivid temperament, of “ bright and translunary” 
imagination, of ardent and enthusiastic genin.s, has shown 
himself a very ijersonification of stedfast, well-calculated, 
plodding, unswerving, indomitably executed action. It is, 
in truth, the character for action, and that character pre¬ 
eminently. Tho strange old fact (proved by many a striking 
example), that, in circumstances of extraordinary delicacy 
and difficulty, where a man knows not how to advise hini- 
aolf, he will get tho best counsel, not from the most cunning 
or pettifogging, but from the most genuinely poetic mind 
among his acquaintance, is a fact peculiarly appertaining to 
the history of those poets whose genius boars the apparently 
incongruous impress to which wo are now aiverting. 

So much for this author’s power to do; yet where is 
the success, if, after triumphing in tho accomplishment of 
a thing, tho thing accomplished will not itself bo allowed to 
succeed ? 

Such has been the question almost always, indeed with 
but one exception, present to Bulwer Lytton in his intellec¬ 
tual undertakings. A practical, a pre-eminently practical 
mind, wo repeat. Dread of the first kind of failure, just now 
described, has always deterred Bulwer; dread of tho second, 
ne^er. To risk tho first is to war against influences stronger 
than man; to risk tho other is but to test one’s own powers, 

On no occasion has Bulwer (who invariably has declined 
attempting to do that which, when well done, is not wanted) 
found his powers unequal ultimately to that which ho has 
attempted. But his final success has generally been a lad¬ 
der, the steps of which seemed to be all so many defeats. 


A first check often repels and disheartens for ever a mind 
intellectually deficient in n9 requisite faculty, if nioi’ally 
wanting in some that are essential. It is hero that the gal¬ 
lant, the all-daring, all-enduring, all-accomplishing spirit^ of 
tho thorough-bred must show itself. Here occur those im¬ 
mortal exertions, here flash out those inextinguishable or- 
doui's, which mode Buffon (not waiting long enough for tho 
right word) term patience genius. A:id here it is that Bul- 
wer surpasses nearly all writers—former or contemporary ; 
bore it is that he will leave tho most precious and tho moat 
inspiring of tho lessons to be hereafter bequeathed in his 
imperishable example. 

It would nut be in nature that a mind psychologically 
such as wo have described should not bo ablo well to counsel 
others, having counselled itself so well and wisely, having 
lived, as it were, a very oxistenoo ofmasoulino logic reduced 
instinctively to action. Thus his books abound in tho prac¬ 
tical wisdom of private life and of every-day intercourse. 

But they are themselves,—-with the speeches and .ad¬ 
dresses which form altogether but one great career,—a still 
better lesson than any which their pages contain or their 
eloquence conveys. ' 

"■He will never be a speaker,” it was said when he first 
entered tlie House of Commons. He shortly afterwards de¬ 
cided the House on a memorable occasion, and on a vita] 
question, by a speech which electrified .all who hoard it, eli¬ 
cited from a great orator, and one of the best oratorical 
critics that evtu- lived, enthusiastic encomiums, and Still 
rings in the memory of Parliament. Ho has not belied tho 
promise of that brilliant day ; .and Kdiiiburgh will not easily 
ibrget that in nor Glasgow that in 1857, it was he 

whose accents made their crowded .academic balls vibrate— 
wondrou.s combination!—to eloquence at once. th<; most or¬ 
nate .and the most impassioned with which they had ever 
echoed. 

“ He. will never he a dramatist,” said they, when his first 
play was produced. It had cost him a far longer ])eriod of 
toll than that fortnight which sufficed to begin and finish 
the most skilful and pathetic of all modern sentimental 
comedies —the Lady of Lyons. Money surpassed oven 
Sheridan’s School for Scandal in its first “run.” In fine, 
there is only .Shakspcrc who more frequently commands 
occupancy of the acting stage. The mort! esoteric merits 
were all along conceded to Bulwor’s dramatic compositions; 
it w.is popularity which tho pro])hcls denied him. His popu¬ 
larity presently eclipsed every precedent. 

I’octr}', as we have said, he always loved; to poetry ho 
would, by choice, have dovotod all Iiis time. Public speak¬ 
ing he, on tho other hand, always abhorred. Yet we doubt 
whether tho public would not set in far higher ro.spcclivo 
and proportionate rank many a passage which we. could cite 
from his political and .academical discourses, than they 
would tho choicest satire of tho New Timon, or the sweetest 
effusions of King Arthur. 

“ lie will suiwer fiyure as a politician,” men exclaimed, 
when ho first hazarded himself in that capacity. Yet ho 
soon played a distinguished part in tho House, of Oommons; 
and at this very moment oceupios a conspicuous position 
among the foremost political thinkers and actual chiefs 6f 
tho grand palsostra. Only tho gentleman still reigns over 
tho politioian, tho knight over the more warrior; witness 
the ehivaltous tenderness to the fallen leader, never shown 
to the Lord John Russell of prouder and more palmy times. 

To the subject of this paper a predominant sleepless 
oommoii sense has never ceased to whisper amid the trans¬ 
ports of genius, and no false “ heading away” has ever led 
him far. , The brilliant foppery of Pelliom has dissolved into 
the mellow and radiant philosophy of the greatest of quiet 
fictions. Hero wo would briefly mark what we could, but 
for our limits, eopiously illustrate—the self-purifying force 
of his genius. Ho appeared with, not indeed personal, but 
mental egotism, colouring all tho views of life,—sometimes 
effervoscingly, as in Pelham; sometimes with a less volatile 
and a darker tincture of morbid and inadmissible sentimontj 
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as ift Maltravers. All this has worked itself pure and 
bright into the genial sympathies of My Novel, whore the 
author as an individual is utterly lost, absorbed in the wide 
and permanent human interests which he_ evokes, and to 
which all his thoughts address themselves.' 

No labour has deterred him. Were it noeessary, for the 
perfection of some minor but essential passage in somo 
minor but incumbent work, to learn Hebrew and Cyro- 
Obaldanc (assuming that ho knows nothing of the former), 
he would stop the press—or wo do not else understand the 
man—till ho had mastered the requisite preliminary. 

Ifo has what the French call Ai eamcienendu travail, and 
this kills personal vanity. Often has he boon told tliat ho 
j)osscssed not the genius necessary for various enterprises 
which ho had undertaken. “ Very likely,” has he said; “ but 
1 have at least the talent of iabour, and I must make what 
J Iiavo serve for what I have not." It was like telling a 
digger tiiat he had not tlie riglit tool, when the digger witii 
the tool in his liand was fairly accompli.shing ins work. If 
scytlio would answer, h(! would contrive to dispense with 
the more ortliodox siekic!, need compelling. 

From tliis main quality, as from a trunk-railway, many 
other qualities flowed,—inflexible performance of promises, 
words kept like bonds, courage unconquerable. 

.\nd with all these high ehuraeteristics are combiiuul 
pride in Ins ” order ,"—that “order” of literature in which men 
earn, not inherit distinction,—sympatliy for its less fortunate 
members, genial and cordial eneouragoment for its younger 
aspirants, a gentleman’s courtesy in antagonism, and a true 
man’s sincerity in friendship. 


FHTICNIIS TIIJ. DK.Vni. 


'I’liKnn arc somo men’s lives that might be written in a single 
))agc, so even has been the tenor of their career, so un- 
eheckored the course of their existence. Take for example 
old Gilliflower and his friend Bardsley. I knew Gilliflower 
and Bardsley when they first set up in business in Tooeum 
Street; the one as a grocer, and the other in the ironmon¬ 
gery line. They came into the street about the same time, 
and opened shop next door to one another. They were not 
then ])cr.sonaUy acquainted ; and like many other next-door 
neighbours in a large city, they passed years in sight of 
each other without contracting any closer acquaintanceship 
than that of neighbourly civility, '.riioy would say, “A fine 
day, sii',” as they took down their shutters of a morning; 
or, “A fine evening, sir,” as they put them up again at night. 
If these morning and evening civilities were ever varied, it 
was simply by a change of tho adjective. 'I'oocum Street 
being an English street, tho variation was doubtless fre¬ 
quent. 

But Gilliflower and Bardsley were dc.stinod to become 
fast friends ; indeed, friends till do.ath. There wa.s nothing 
romantic in tho way in which this friendship was CMiitracted. 
It was not through Gilliflowor’s house eateliing fire, and 
Bardsley making suporhuraan efforts to rescue Gilliflower 
from tile flames. Nor viee versd. Nor did Bardsley plunge 
into any river after Gilliflower; nor did Gilliflower plunge 
in after Bardsley. It arose, I am bound to say, entirely out 
of a question of beer. Both shopkeepers wore unmarried 
and without inouinbranee. When tho labours of the day 
were over, Bardsley was wont to adjourn to tho Green Dra¬ 
gon, to smoko his jiipe and drink his flagon of ale. Gilli- 
flowor patronised anothor house—the Boar. A great point 
in tho character of both men was constancy, or what in poli¬ 
tics would bo cJilled conservatism. A practice oncS adopted 
was never, or rarely, departed from. Once having esta¬ 
blished a comer in tho parlour of tho Green Dragon, Bards- 
loy would as soon have thought of changing his wholesale 
dealer as of going to the Lion or tho King’s Head. Gilli¬ 
flower, on his part, was as closely attached to his corner at 
the Boar. It happened, however, somo throe or four years 
after his first visit to the Boar, that the landlord of that 


establishment was induced to change his brewer. Gilli¬ 
flower was one of tho first to be served with tho now tap. 
He didn’t like it. It might have been very good beer; it 
might have been better beer than that formerly supplied; 
but it was not tho kind of beer bo'had been accustomed to. 
Gilliflower was a patient man, and ho horo it as long as he 
could; but there was a limit oven to Gilliflower’s p.ttienoo; 
and with something of a pang at parting from his old corner 
and particular Windsor chair, the worthy grocer at length 
transferred his patronage to the Dragon. On his first visit 
to that establishment, he found his neighbour Bardsley en- 
sooneod by the chimnoy-eornor, smoking his pipe. 

“ Good evening, sir,” said Gilliflower. 

“ Good evening, sir,” returned B.ardsley. 

“ Coldreh to-niglit, sir,” said Gilliflower, taking a chair. 

“ Coldish, indeed, sir,” said Bai'dsley. 

Hero there was a pause of somo duration. It was at 
length broken by Gilliflower ringing for the waiter. 

“ I think,” said Gilliflower, half to himself and half to 
Bardsley, “ I’ll try a drop of their ale.” 

“ You’ll find it to your taste, sir, I think,” said Bardsley. 

Th(! .ale was placed on tho table, fl.anked by a pipe and 
a jiaper of tobacco. 

“ Your good health, sir,” said Gilliflower, eyeing tho 
liquor knowingly. 

“ 'I’he same to you, sir,” said Bardsley. 

“ Body there, sir ?” 

“ And hop.s, sir 1” 

“-And hops, sir 1” 

Bardsley and Gilliflower puffed in silonoo for tho next ten 
minutes. At length Bardsley said: 

“ Seasonable weather.” 

Gilliflower said, “Very seasonable.” 

Another long silence, broken only by puffs. Then Gilli¬ 
flower : 

“ How do you find busine.ss, air?” 

“ Well, I can’t complain. How do you find it, sir?” 

“ Pretty tidyish, as things go; no reason to complain 
neither,” said Gilliflower. 

“ Will you take a glass with me, sir ?” said Bardsley. 

“Well, thank you sir, I will.” 

“ IVill you take a glass with me ?” said Gilliflower by 
and by. 

“ Most happy, sir, I am sure,” replied Bardsley. 

That night, as Gilliflower retired to his baehelor-couoh, 
he cx])rcs.sed (to himself) an opinion highly favourable of 
Bardsley; “ A very agreeable man is that Bardsley—very 
agreeable niau.” 

About tho same moment, Bardsley was tying on his 
nightcap, and saying : “An uncommon nioa man, that Gil- 
lillower.” 

Thirty years after, it was said by Bardsley himself, that 
ho had never missed passing an evening in Qilliflowor’s 
comp.any until that evening. But on that evening Gilli¬ 
flower’s chair was empty. Tho sight of it touched poor 
Bardsloy’s heart. TIio friend of his bosom was not there. 
“ And why ?” said Bardsley to himself, as ho gazed at tho 
empty chair with misty eyes. “ Because lie is ill a-bed, 
and is not able to toddle so far. Shall I sit hero, then,” said 
B.ardsley, “ a-drinking and a-smoking and enjoying of myself, 
while Gilliflower is ill a-bed?” Bai-dsley answered the ques¬ 
tion by pushing away his pipe and pot with a reproachful 
air, and going to see his friend. 

Thirty years had made Bardsley and Gilliflower fast 
friends. From tho evening of their first meeting in the par¬ 
lour of tho Dragon, their attaohmeut grew day by day and 
increased with every pipe and pot, untii in feeling, in tastes, 
and in habits, they bceafno as one man. 8ueh was tho iden¬ 
tity of all .spirituality in tho two men, that the same body 
might have served for both. Knowing and reading those 
two minds, it might have occurred to an observer that nature 
had displayed a sad want of economy in making Bardsley 
and Gilliflower various. Tlicre was no comer of Bardsley’s 
mind that was not known to Gilliflower; nor was there a 
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cranny of Gilliflowcr’s that was not revealed to Bardslcy. 
Nor is this ascribing any great amount of acuteness to either 
jrarty. Bardslcy had taken as many bad shillings as any 
man, and Gilliflower’s name was enrolled on the list of 
move than one begging-letter writer. It was not, then, the 
acutoncss of Gillillower’s perception that discovered the 
profound depths of Bardsley’s mind ; but it was Bardaley’s 
siiiglo and simple mind that di.s])layod itself like a proclania- 
tiou in large letters to fiillifIow<-r's modest vision. And ■»/(■« 
versd,. Innocence, honesty, kindliness of heart, and the mo.sL 
channing stupidity, distinguished (hem holh. They were 
just children, who could smoko a jn'pe and drink a gla.s.s, and 
I help oaeh other on in the world, iiiid sympathise with each 
other, without outgrowing either their elotiies or their mu¬ 
tual attachment. In the tirst week of their ac^tainlanee 
I they hud seen and known us nmeh of each other as they 
over saw and knew till death ; ijeoatiso in that week all 
that was to ho soon and known of holh was fidly laid open. 
And it was a very child’s les.sou, all in the easiest words of 
one syllable. 

Busmi.!ss ]irospcred moderately wUb both men. They 
bad tlieir struggles, as mu.st peo]ilc have. But Bardsley and 
(filllHower were both wont to say, “1 have tdway.s a fricnil.” 

I may tell the reader ])rivatoly, that Bardsbiy’s friend was 
(lilliflowcr, and that (iilliflowe.r’s friend was Bardsh^ 3 n By 
a strange but liai>|)y eoincidenen, when Bardsbiy wanted 
ten pounds to make up a bill, (iillidower alway.s had it to 
leitd him ; and when Gilliflower wauled ten ])ounds, Bavils- 
ley could always hel]) Gilliflower. Fate had morticed Iheir 
(ixigencies to a niooly in oveiy resiieet. 'Their troiddes and 
joj'S were so exaetly altornated, that the one was always in 
a position to condole, or rejoice with the other. J.lid anv 
mischance in business befall tlilliflower, would he go to bis 
lawyer? Not bo. He would say, “ Hend for Barcisky.,” Bid 
Bard.sley fall ill, would lie .send for the doctor? I5}' no 
means. He sent for Gillillower. And so they Ihnal from 
jnmtli to manhood, and from manhood to old age. 1 bad tbi! 
liunonr to be on in'etfy friendly U’rms with both of (Item 
(though much their junior), and T may say 1 gTcW old in 
tlieir company. But 1 was never to liardslej^ wliat Gilli- 
ilowcr was, nor to Gillilktwer wliat Bardsloy wa.s. F'ar 
from it. J think I spoilt my claim to tlieir lid] confidence 
by lotting out early in our aci|uaintam'e tliat J knew ..some¬ 
thing of Greek. 1 Iiave wi.sbed from the bottom ofm^’ heart 
that Greece and (Jree.k bad never exusled, or been known, 
rather than I should have been deprived of the honour of 
sitting in the upper and inner eliamber oftwo .such hearts. 

I would have given all history to be Bard.sley, all the gdory 
of aiitiiiuity to bo Gilliflower. 

Both men remained bachelors to the end of tlieir days. 
People often wondered that they did not many, tbe^^ being 
both ardent though respectful adinirer.s of tho other sex, 
and strongly at.taidied to children. Manj^ a time have I seen 
Bardsley sitting at his ow'ti door, on a fine summer's even- 
ilig, playing with some early-headed boy or rosy-elioeUed 
girl. Ho could repeat all the. stories and rhymes that they 
delighted in; and Bardsley's knee was the eoekbovso of 
many and many a journey to flio fumed cross of Banbury. 
Nor was that journey ever made, in vain ; for at the end of 
it there was always a halfptumy or a penny fortheoming 
from Bardsley’s oapaeious pocket to reward tho youth¬ 
ful rider, .^nd then Bardsley would say, “ Now run away 
to Gtlliflowor’s, my dear, and huy .your.sclf some baik'-y- 
sugar." And Gilliflower was known to tho rising gene¬ 
ration thereabouts to give the largest balfperniyworth of 
barley-sugar of any grocer far or near. And so fond were 
the cliildren of the two old tnen,—I am speaking of their lat¬ 
ter days now,—-that they called them by the name of “ nn- 
cle." Many a child of that neighbourhood grew up to man’s 
estate, still calling them Uncle Bardsley and Undo Gilli¬ 
flower,—never doubting hut that the two old meji wore as 
mneli their uncles in. rolationsliip as they were in kindness 
and affoctien. 

The reader may wonder, therefore, as tho neighbours did, 


why two men so well adapted for the holy state of nlatri* 
mony had never entered that state. 1 think I know why 
they did not. When Bardslcy and Gilliflower first boeamo 
imquainled (as tlie reader knows bow), the latter wa,s begin¬ 
ning to have “serious thoughts” about a certain .lossy Ward, 
the niece of a well-to-do wax-chandler in 'i'oocuin Street, 
He had seen .Tes.s^’ at chureli on several occasions, and once 
he had walked lioinc with her and her uncle. Old Ward 
asked him to tea, and ho went and feasted upon Jessy’s 
good looks and winning wa^’s—having no a]ipotite fur the 
mufilns—until, on coming awav, ho felt as if his heart was 
too big for his bo.som. He gould not sleep for several nights 
afterwards; and what seemed to keep him wakeful was, the 
image of sivuot Jessy IPard, tind that strange higuess about 
tlie beavl. But sbortl^y after this, Jessy went away to reside 
with ,un invalid aunt in the country, and did not come btick 
I'or nearly' a. year. In the mean time Bardsio.v had got ae- 
ijuainted, and become friendly, with Gilliflower. When 
.less)' returned, lie lliouglit of going to call at eld Ward’s, 
and be mentioned bis intention to Gillitlower. Wliat Gilli- 
llo'ver said I don’t know ; blit at any rale bo didn’t go. 1 
am .sure that Gilliflower did not discourag’e him in any w.ay; 
lint my opinion i,s, that Bavilsicy conceived tlie idc.a that 
(iillidower was not an advocate for matrimony, so he gave 
up all thoughts of Jessy Ward. Pairdsley, however, wa.s for 
once mistaken in his cstimaUi of(iilliflower’s views. 1 have 
reason to know that Gilliflower ineililfiled matrimony at the 
same lime that Bardsley did, but that he gave U)i the idea, 
ruarfiil, lest by taking a wife he should Ic.se his friend. 

And .so they remained hn(:licli)r,s for each other's sake to 
the end. Ala,s tliat the end should over come to siieh 
IVieiid.shi]) as theirs! But it did come. Tiic winter of life 
overtook them together a.s tliey wandered onward hand in 
hand. Hs .snows fell iqiori them efiuall^ yet gently. No 
longer able to walk to tlieir nightly re.sorl, (hey now iw.s.scd 
the evening at home, Itard.sloy going next door to Gilli- 
ilower, or Gillillower going to Bard.sley ; or of a summer’s 
evening (bey .sat side by side at their door.s, faitliliil to llio 
last to the ]ii])e and flic flagon of ale. Tliere, a.s they smokeif 
and eliafted a.s of old time, tlic obildren played round fliem, 
like flowerets twinkling about tlio roofs ofwitliorcd and 
(leeaying oaks. But an evening came when Gilliflower was 
no longer able fo todille out to meet bis friend. Bard.s¬ 
ley sat awaiting him, but lie came not. Giiliflower’s idd 
boiisekeoper Ciiine to tell Bardsley that her master was 
very ill, and that she bad bellied him up to bed. 'Tbc 
ilagim of ale reniaiiied on the beneb untasted, tbc pipe.s 
unused, fhe two chairs empty. Gilliflower bad smoked lii.s 
last pipe and (Iriinlc bis last jiiiit. He grow feebler day by 
day, and at last bis mind wandered. He raved about Hards 
ley ; “ Wlicre i.s Bardsley ? O, will some uuo send for Bards¬ 
ley?” B.rvdsley was tlicrc by Ids side aliiio.st day and night; 
but lii.s frioiid no longer know him. 1 went in by Baiabsley’s 
request to do wbatl could for bis poor old friend, and 1 tried 
to fnakc liiin undorstand that Bardsley was sitliug by him, 
that it was Bardsley who was holding Lis hand. 

“ Go away, go away,” he said; “ you are not Bardsley. 
What use are you to me? it is Bardsley J want. 0, if you 
will only send for liiiri, T know he will eume.” 

Then he ra-t'cd about a bill that was coming duo to-nioi- 
row, ami for which he ^vas not prepared. 

“ 1 must go to Bardsley,” he said. “ Bardslcy will help 
me out, I kiiotv he will. Give mo my hat and stick.” 

“H isli, liu.sh!” 1 cried; “Bardsley is here. Speak to him, 
Bardslcy ; let him hear your voice.” 

Tile old man called his friend by name. “Gilliflower, 
GillifloAfor, it’s me, Gilliflower; it’s Bardsloy, your ohl 
friend.” 

“ Hh ? are you Bardsley ?” he said at length. “ Give me 
your hand. Ah, yes it is Bardsley, my old friend, my good 
friend.” He sank for a short time into a slumber; but when 
lie aw'oke he still called for Bardslcy. He was with him 
again, in thought, at tho Dragon. 

“ Tlie pot is empty, Bardslcy,” he said; “ shall wo have 
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anot]jer; or shall wo go homo? I’ll take a light, if you 
please—no, no, I won’t trouble you, my pipe is out; we’ll go 
home. Good night, Uardsley, good night; I shall seo you 
again to-morrow.” 

As these words wero uttered, the hands of the two friends 
wore clasped upon the hod. It was the clasp of death! “ I 

shall see you again to-morrow.” That to-morrow soon came. 
Poor Uardsley went on his earthly pilgrimage for a little 
while, seeking up and downi fur his friend Gilliflowcr. And 
Olio winter’s night ho ni.ade a long journey, and found him 
—where there was no more parting. 

Andkisw llAimiDAy. 


'J’lm BIUTISII mSTT'I'UTION. 


Am the earliest to qpon of all the I/ondon art-exhihitions 
of the year, arlists, amateurs, and critics, ruHh to the 
liritish Institution with much the same feeling as a man 
takes his first spring walk in the fields. Its rank as an ex¬ 
hibition of pie.tnriis, though far inferior to that of the Itoj'al 
Aeadeuiy, is, as a rule, next iniiuediately heneath it; besides 
which, it is generally looked forward to with interest, because 
many po])ulav .artists continue to send the most remarkable 
of their pictures to be bung upon il.s walls. 

Prompted by stieli cmi.sidc.ratioiis as tlicso, we proceeded 
to Pall Mall on the opening ilay, and lookinl round, as of old, 
for the ancient hahilacs of the place. Sadly disappointing 
Avas the sieiroh. What, no Itolierts, no (h-o.swiek, no Iwe; 
.and S.ant, missing from his accu.sfonied corner; Frank Dil¬ 
lon (not unworthily) in the place of honour! There are the 
usual imitations of the artists vre, leave named, and others 
in the same ndatiuii to Millais, Frith, Egg, Eastlake, and 
the whole round of well-known natnes. The lueturo that 
first arrested us.was, “A Florentine Ilcdid.ay,” by Wiiig- 
lield; and examination showed it to be one of the best 
works of this artist, who has frequently a truer feeling fir 
his subjeet th.an many men of greater iiaine. lint call you 
this a holiday? That group seated at the foot of the steps 
are not hapi>y, nor (hose who (as before) descend from the 
t.erraee, and point to the wrangling dogs; that expj*e.ssion 
caimot he joy which is upon their faces, surely. We turn 
from the picture, conviiieed that it is intended for a lament 
over the holloAvncss ofhinnan happiness. Urowijing’s “Toc¬ 
cata of Galoppi” is nut mure sad; and muttering, Vnnilas, 
vniiiUts I we pa.s.s forwanl. 

Mr. Frank Dillon’s jiictitre, No. 1, “The Colossal Pair, 
Thehes,” shows tho.se colossi whom the Ar.ahs call “Khamy 
anilDamy,” the nearest he.iiig (he vocal Memnon, also named 
“ Sahimat” (the salnt.er). \\’e see- the.se great statues, which | 
have sat facing the .stream of time for so many centuries, 
with the sun just sunk below the horizon behind them, 
while the light of the" moon is slowly covering their fronts, 
and great mixed shadows from both lights clusteriug ahotil. 
their feet; over the lurid hurisou a lilush of purple mist-like 
cloud is hanging. TIic idea of improssivones,s, which Mr. 
Dillon has certainly sttecooded in rendering, might have 
been onhaiieod if ho had chosen a more novel effuet; the 
statues would have gained, wo think, in this quality, if they 
bad been shown sitting black luid opaque against a liriua- 
ipcpt full of stars, or in broad sun or moon light, with their 
gigantic sh,ado\VB on the ground. Shonld Mr. Dillon go to 
again, we recommtmd to his study Holman Hunt’s 
“Back of llu) Rphhix” (a sunlight of intenscst glare), exhi¬ 
bited at the Royal Academy last yo.ar, .as an example of 
what may be produced by strict adherence to nature only. 
The statues hero stand against the darkening sky, and an 
appearance of height is much ossisted by placing' a star in 
a line below their shoulders; but this .is not ucav, .and if tlio 
star were Canopus himself, the ofleet would hot bo worth 
while repeating twice. 

Nos, 272 and 347, ” A Midsummer Afternoon,” and “ An 
Autumn Afternoon,” by J, Raven,-ftro not more in contrast 
in point of excollonco tliaii are tlio phases of nature they 


roprosont. The first is very admirable,—a modest trntliful 
little sketch, with the dreamy softness of the reality,—just 
tlio crest of a verdant hill, with a windmill on the top against 
tlio sky ; the latter is violent, coarse, and opaque to such a 
degree, tliat one is surfirisod to find that two such pictures 
could come from the same Iiand. 

Incnmp.arahly the best landscape in the rooms is No. 6-17, 

“ Caerhun. Low-water,” by .1. W. (lakes. A nioniitaiii- 
scene, with a river just reaching the lowl.nnd.s, .and a weir 
ill front, and the rocky bime of the hills coming into tlio 
forepp'ound; the whole of this is clc.ar, true, fresh, and rich, 
and more povvorfiil than most of it.s competitors. I'he ar¬ 
rangement of clouds is extremely fine; their fault, however, 
hehig a oertain want of depth, yet they show a whole eloud- 
laiid. Th(j observer should notice tlio enve and knowledge 
with which the nearer side of the weir is jiainted; the misty 
cloud which Tics high up in the hollows of the hill-tojis is a, 
very poetical passage. In short, this is almost the only 
.scieutilioiilly-paiiited l.anckscape in the exhibition; and in 
scale of merit can only bo cump.arcd ivitb No. 2,I.'), “ ’Tlio 
Covey,” d. Wolf: a number of partridgc.s eliistcring under 
a dwarf-evergreen slinib, with snow oven- t lie whole scene. 
It bangs on the branclies, again frozen where it had half 
congealed. The birds arc huddled close together, and look 
snug and cosy in spite of the cold, having that knowing 
kind of expression about the eye which tlio artist so fre¬ 
quently gives to his birds; the texture of (heir fe.athers is 
admirable. Koine goldfinches are jierched on a hough he- 
liiud, the wings of one who has just alighted spreading out; 
a very pretty idea, which is sjioilt by the clum.sy way in 
wbicli the. wings are drawn. (.‘lose by him is a little Falstaff 
of a goldfinch, who is e.xce.ssivcly funny. The frosty glare 
of the sunlight is perfeetly represented. 

Mr. Jutsuni’s jiictures, Nos. 3 .and 197, “ The Devonshire 
Coast,” and “The Hay-liuld,” liave the ordinary qualities of 
his work, but are exli’cuioly weak, and very unlike nature. 
It is to ho regretted that so skilful an executant shonld so 
neglect faithful representatioii. 'J'he same may be said of 
\V. T. Dauby, whose pictures, Nos. 05, )(>4, and 3f)4, exhibit 
his usii.al choice of one jihaso of nature, and his peculiarly 
excellent .skies. More lliouglit is, however, required to 
maiutaiii him in th.at place which he has held .so long. No. 
173, “A tranquil iStre-aiu ill Autumn, North Wales,” by 0. 
Branwhite, is a more ]i.'dp.able example of the effeet of Caro¬ 
le,ssuess ill producing maimer. All who reniemher Ids exqui¬ 
site fro,st-scencs of ,a few years hack will regret that his talent 
should bo su lost in the insincerity which this example 
shows. Not a .single portion of the whole iiictiirc can be 
said to resemble nature ; the trees look like moss under the 
microscope; the scene might be in dream-laud, but is cer¬ 
tainly not. in North Wales. In “ Raiu clearing off,” H. 
Dawson, No. 82, it will be well to notice an execllcnt point 
of tnuli in the gray sheen of the trees wliieb stand on the 
river's bank. This alone will elevate the picture .above its 
pendant. No. 65, T. Danby, though in execution it is far 
inferior to tlio latter. Mr. E. W. Cooke’s marine piece.s are 
.apparently a return to an earlier stylo, lower in key, and 
mure carefully executed than his works have been of late. 
No. 181, “ Riva, degli Schiavoni, Venice,” is an especially 
agroeidilo little picture. No. 116, “Venice, tlie I’orto,” iias 
some excellent points ofteitdcr colour about it. “ The Banks 
of the Maclmo,” by .1, Dearie, No. 491,—some (rocs on the 
hanks of a full still stream in sniilighf,—is by an artist 
who suddenly rose into fame on Mr. Ku.skiu’s notice of an 
exquisite little picture in the Boj-al Academy. That was 
indeed admirable ; but from the fact of habit becoming man¬ 
lier, the present is by no means .so; the trees here ai'c woolly, 
and tho waters like glass. Mr. Dearie must not expect to 
maintain a reputation by repeating a single effect ofnaturi;: 
these Avails are thi'ongcd with such examples. Let him con¬ 
sider their lumihor, and ciidn.avoiir to avoid like results. 

If Mr. liaiicc, Avheii iiainting his “Beautiful in Death,” 
a peacock dead at the foot of a tree, had shown us how BUcli 
a bird really would Ho just after tho death-agony, with 
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his crest brolceu, and argus-tail disarranged and dust-be¬ 
smirched, he might not only have had an opportunity of di.s- 
playing his exquisite skill, but also something more valu¬ 
able than is presented by this very orderly-looking bird, 
who appears as if laid out for his funeral, evidently having 
died in the most genteel manner, and without a struggle. 
As mere lay-figure painting the bird himself is a marvellous 
triumph; so .much so that we regrot such transcendent skill 
should have no other object than (like the peacock) to dis¬ 
play itself. 

Of the figuro-pieturos which this o.xhibition contains, 
there are few which can come up to the average of a year’s 
display. Mr. Frost's “Boy’s Head” No. 315, has a delight¬ 
ful truth of character which we seldom see in his greater 
works, being more solidly and truthfully painted than usual. 
“The Pliant Hour,” W. P. Frith, It.A., is the well-known 
subject of Othello stating his love to Ilesdcmona,—“ tTpon 
this hint I spake." There appears to be a mistake in the phy¬ 
sical characters of both figures ; Uesdemoua here is a sonio- 
wbat riant-looking young lady, whoso bead, .as ])aiiitcd, 
would stand well us a portrait, but by no means ropre.sents 
Shttkspore’s sweet creation. The picture shows so much 
brilliant execution, that we must lament that more consider¬ 
ation was not given to the just representation of the cb.a- 
racters chosen. “ Molii'ro reading to bis Housekeeper,” 
No. 458, by T. P. Hall, is another stock-subject (when will 
painters extend their reading in the search for now ones ?), 
but we have seldom seen it better treated. The bead of the 
laughing housekeeper, who has abandoned herself to her 
mirth, is peculiarly successful; indeed, one of the best 
things in the exhibition. The figure of Moliurc liirusclf 
shows a capital reading of clianactor, although looking, 
from some fault in the execution, rather distorted. We look 
upon this work as one of high promise, and hope much from 
the painter, if lie will but avoid even the suspicion of imi¬ 
tating Frith, &e. W. Maw Kglcy’s picture, “ d’be Talk¬ 
ing Oak,” No. 499, from Tennyson, is a })icce of fal.se Pre- 
Eaffaelitism, an utter mistake in the nature of his models, 
the P-K. B.; an error which the more surprises us who re¬ 
member his very excellent picture of “Charles V. in the 
Cloister," at the Eoyal Academy tlie year before last. The 
painter’s “Taming of the Shrew,” No. 318, a sketch for a 
picture, is very brilliant. Wo hoped a better thing from Mr. 
Cave ’Thomas than No. 539, “A Letter requiring an An¬ 
swer,”—a very unpleasant-looking lady, who is lost in re¬ 
verie, while at her feet lies an open letter. The picture 
looks as if it had been painted from a photogr.aph, and tlie 
lady is really ugly. 

J. Grilbevt’s picture, “ A Eogiment of Boyalist Cavalry 
at the Battle of Edgelnll,” No. 76, is full of life and motion ; 
the figures seem to swerve about in a disorderly wave ; 
they arc as fine a collection of swaggering troopers as we 
should wish to sec. In front some officers have dismounted 
to look over a map; the black horse of one of them, held 
byapttgc, is capitally introduced and most skilfully painted. 
This is a subject which suits Mr. Gilbert most perfectly, 
and altogether we have never seen a pietnre of his wliioh 
pleased us more. Mr. (i. Smith’s “ Spending a Ha’penny," 
No. 296, is a capital subject, and the picture most cleverly 
painted in some respects. It shows a hoy, who has found 
El Dorado, making an investment in sweets at a dame’s 
shop; through tlio window a crowd of children look in 
anxious hope of a share. Tho hesitating action of the hoy, 
puzzled in the choice of dainties, is excellent. We should 
have liked to have seen more variety in the expressions of 
tho other children, and a very gi’oat deal more solid paint¬ 
ing throughout. Wo commend to tho visitor’s notice Mr. 
Frt^ik Wyhurd’s “ Janet Foster,” from Kenilworth, No. 
407, as a capital little sketch, which will improve upon ac¬ 
quaintance. Tho same may be said of No. 423, “ Say, 
’Thank you,” by J. E. Hodgson, showing a child who h.as 
gained admittance to her home by tho courtesy of a woman 
passing by. The door is open, and the child’s elder sister 
bids her to-say, “ Thank you.” Tho sister’s head is really 


very beautiful indeed; and tho whole of the little picture 
(though deficient in brilliancy) shows much promise. “The 
Old Cavalier,” No. 457, by T. Morten, an uproarious-looking 
old gentleman drinking, is capital; so skilfully done, that it 
might almost ho taken for a Frith. Tho textures of tho 
dress, &e. are well rendered. No. 226, “ The Dead Eahhit,” 
by J. Clark, will bo found to he a vigorous transcript of 
hoy-emotion under exciting circumstances. 

AVe must give a word of sincere commendation to Mr. 
AA’ingfield’s “ Cottage Interior,” No. 9, wishing ho would 
always paint with so much affection for humble nature. 

AVe do nut protend to have noticed all tho oxcollont 
piotnres which are hero exhibited; it is rather our aim to 
comment upon those which have attracted our attention in.a 
m.annor that shall put the spectator into a way of examining 
for himself; that is, by trying them with the touchstone of 
a conipari.soii with nature. In conclusion, we may s,ay, that 
in ox(i(!Uting tho duty of criticism we have never found fault 
with an artist’s work unless it appeared to exhibit the power 
of doing better things. Of the vast mass of crudities which 
those walls support we have said nothing. The chief cause 
for regret which we observe is, that the landseapfi-paintcrs 
appear to have formed themselves into a company (“limited”), 
for the purpose of imitating one another, and so to amalga¬ 
mate their several styles into one manner, that in a few 
3 'ears nnfortunato critics will have to receive a special 
edneation to enable them to distinguish one man’s work 
from that of another. 


llalbnal 


fTlic Editors of tlie National Maoazink cannot return nnavnllable 
Papers, except in cases ivhero it may socm desirable to communicate 
with the writers.] 


Commencino at the Commencement, we Commence to say 
that Language is as old as Ad.ain. Like Adam, it has had a 
very numerous progeny; and following still the fortunes of 
that luckless spouse, there are divers of its offspring of whom 
it has every reason to he ashamed. Not among these is tho 
brave old langu.ago of England,—the great family of Anglo- 
Saxon words. Born beside Persian rivers and hardened on 
Gothic coasts, these children of noble tongues combine, in 
this latter day, an Indian passion with the strong simplicity 
of the north. Long ages of iiitcrcourso with the whole 
world of human speech have added grace, filled np defects, 
and worn away blemishes, till the tribe has reached a point 
of dignity and just supremacy unknoxvn to any other tongue 
since the great hubbub in the Tower of Bahol. 

But to get a particularly good jiame for any thing is 
fortliwitli to hceoino ono of those precious pegs for wliieh 
tho whole race of hangers-on lie praying. Such a peg is 
our English tongue; such parasites arc at its heels, and if it 
did not turn now and then like a bulldog, with a shako and 
a growl, tho very marrow wculd ho sucked out of it in a 
generation or two by a sot of sneaking discreditable va¬ 
grants from every other language under heaven, who catch 
at its skirts, tumble in its way, and are ready to soil their 
souls and out off their foreign noses for the sake of its 
adoption and patronage. Some of these lingual Bohemians, 
too bold and forward for success, get taken by tho shoulders 
pretty quickly and turned out of tho language. But others 
arc far loo clover; they manage matters with an admirable 
tact, and a very different result. These begin, perhaps, by 
making themselves generally useful to some highly respect¬ 
able hoohj', wlio introduces them to society as pleasant 
foreigners in their native costume. By and by tho dress is 
changed for a British ono, the rogue still retaining his 
foreign accent for a while. ’Then the accent itself is dropped. 
He sounds like English, swears himself the son of a Smith, 
curries favour with an author hard up for another word, 
and finally gets into tho dictionary. Many of these poor 




vagrants may bo passed by in silent contempt. Expressing 
some feeble thing which a true Briton never cares to tliink 
of, they do little harm, and may be left to those who like 
them; but there are others on whom all the wrath in all 
the vials of indignation and fury deserves to bo poured. We 
speak of those bold usurpers who, finding a place in our 
language well and nobly filled by a ivord of true native 
breeding, take upon themselves to oust him out of it, suc¬ 
ceed foully in their design, set their own foreign gristle in 
the place of Anglo-Saxon bones, turn British blood to milk- 
and-water, and do our speech a mischief which it may need 
another Shakspero to repair. 7'his pest increases. 'J’he 
time for indifferonoo is past. Wo call up one of these varlcts 
for summary justice. Lot the rest take warning. 

Time was when things Bico.^tTin England, as they did in 
the Beginning. The word is a thorough native one; a strong 
sounding word, with a B and a G in it. Was it not good 
enough for us? Was there any better word for the purpose 
any where under the sun? There was not. But there was a 
worse one beyond comparison, and we have taken him to 
our lips, if not to our bosoms; to our finger-ends, if not to 
our arms. Things Beoin with us no longer; they Commeuce 
instead. “Commence “ is the precious poodle that is to turn 
our home-bred mastiff out of doors. Oommonoc, forsooth I 
What do we want in England with this tip-toe dandy of a 
word ? Look at him, Britons; mouth him, and seo what 
you can make of him. A Fronch-Spanish-Italian mongi-cl; 
an illegitimate mouthful of effeminate letters; a word with¬ 
out an ancestry, descended from nothing, found wandering j 


on the Continent without father, mother, or native homo. 
Two Latin wovd.s have indeed been accused of his bad pa¬ 
rentage ; but there is notldng to show that they over caino 
together for such a ])urposc; if they did, they ought to have 
boon iislinmcd of themselves; atul, in point of fact, they 
are both far too rospeotablo for the idea to be entertained. 
“ Commence,” indeed 1 A mincing mealy-mouthed rascal; 
a follow without a bone in his body, made tiji of throe 
liquid.s and throe vowels, with a double-tongued unneces¬ 
sary letter for the crown of his head and the joint of his 
tail. When ho first put his soppy little foot in England 
would ho hard to say. It was doubtless in the blackest of 
dark ages, when slimy and sneaking things could move 
about unseen. Whenever it was, ho found two fitting hiding- 
places,—in the courts of law and under tlio forms of colleges. 
There he lay for ages, snug and simpering; vriiLiiriiig now 
and then into tho good-natured uiiBU.s])Uotiiig Anglo-Saxon 
world; tripping into good society; milking fine acquaint¬ 
ances, hut getting nothing from them beyond the privilege 
of doing an errand or two. The little scoundrel was hatch¬ 
ing raiscliief all the time. lie watched and waited ; caUjght 
us in tho Castle ofliidolenoo at last; sot his pretty pasty 
cheeks by the brown oiie.s of his natural enemy ; vowed 
they were the comclicr; and in an evil day got us to believe 
him. 

Hero is an old English play-bill; tho date is June 4, 
without tho year; but the year was about 1770: “ A co- 
iiiody called Much Ado about Nothing, written by Shake¬ 
speare, will bo performed. It will Begin exactly at seven.” 
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Hero is anotlior, 110 fartlicr back than 1812; “Mr, Kemble 
will appear in Shakespeare's tragedy of Coriolanus, and the 
performaiiec will Begin at seven o’clock.” . There was some 
stuff in us then. We were fighting the French, and had a 
respect for our Bs and our Gs. We knew wo wore Britons, and 
felt we were Great; wo had to talk of Bullets and Bayonets, 
of Gims and Gashes, of Badajozmid Gibraltar, of Grape-shot 
and Battles, of Banners, Breezes, the Bay of Biscay, and St. 
George. Wcdiad Orap[)led with Gaul; wo were Beating 
Bonoy ; we tvorc. niarchiiig through Bloody Broaches to the 
Gates of Glory. That was no liiiie to put a slight on the 
two most stalwart letters in the alphahot—tho very initials 
of Great Britain’s naiiu!. But peace paipo, with soft nar¬ 
cotics an<l luxurious Joys. The tired sinews yiolilod; the 
tongue forgot its gjaiid old battle-songs, snd began to babble 
of mild music and eider-down. Alas, not sol Beginnings 
h.td grown too liard and strong fur'it. It Bsgsn no longer 

—it ('.OMUENCF.Il, 

Wc ciye tliis precious word immediately to Prance; and 
it rstaljlished its ])resent usurpation by soniething of a cou}) 
d’lHut. (,)n the morning ofWodnosday, the 30th of March, 
1K2(), llio following amiomiocitieiil appeared at the head oiy 
the leading cohmin in the Times; 

‘• As we have rocoivod several complaints respecting the pub¬ 
lication of tho Times from the Soerobiry of the poaiety of News- 
vciidi!r!<, wo shall for the future, in order ta eaouluatO him and 
our, solves, publish ovary morning the hour at wWen tUo journal 
of tho procoding day was dolivex’ed. Wo shall Beuin to-mor¬ 
row.’’ 

'They never Beg,an. On tho following day this fatal sen¬ 
tence tvas read : 


ho had better not swear any more, his national bad word, 
with little differonoo in sound or sense, may have been 
heard on the plains of Iran before Eomulus was horn. 

Let us look to it betimes, or tlris foreign usurpation will 
not stop hers or any where till it bus gagged every manly 
word in onp native language. We mean no disrespect to 
the tonguea of other lauds. 'J'hoy are well enough fur their 
own purposes, but they y/kto never made for ours. French 
for Franca, and Fnjglish for ourselves. Tiiey are like a man 
and liis sister, Kiss and ho two tliey may; marry and bo 
out) they never can. Wc took what wo wanted from our 
neighbours oenturies ago. We may still be beholden to tluun 
for a new word where wo lack on old one; hut'to bring words 
across tho Ohannel for the mere siipiilanting of our own bet- 
ter Olios, is to have a sueoiid Norman eompiost, another 
halLle of Hastings,‘‘apd lijdith unco inoro seeking Harold 
among tho slain. 

Wake up, sons and daughters of old Knglaiid ; rid j’our- 
selvcs of this jiitiful weak word! “ Wurd.s,” said B.aeon, “us 
a 'Tartar’s bow, do shoot Ijack upon the umler.standing.” 
When tlio words are IVclile, their imbecility returns upon your 
thoughts tlieinsolves. Never think you can go on Gom- 
menoing with the vigour with whicli your forcfuthcr.s Beg.'ui; 
you may as soon do a day’s work on a frog and an omelette, 
lleiiounce this pot pioaniimy of modern speech; or, if you 
must needs have a last word with liim, why then Commence 
at once to say that henceforth you .are going to Bkoin. 



“The publication of tho Times Commonood yesterday at six 
o’clock, and was finished by niuo.” 

Tile, blew was struck. Tlie brave old Baxon word had 
been elbowed out. He turned msvertholoss astuiiished ftud 
expostulating, and even held his groimd for the space of 
eiglit-aiid-forty hours. Ou the next day niid the next, tho 
piildieation of the TiiHcs “ Jieg.au” according to tlic official 
paragriijdi. 'Then all was oi'or. Gn Monday, Ajiril ii, il, was 
onee more .aimoiiiiced tli.at “llic publication of the Times 
Goumienced at si.x o’clock on Saturday morning.” Now 
Saturday was llie 1st of April. 

As far as w'e know, with the exca^ption of one single day, 
about a week afterw.anls, the base intruder lias kejit his place 
above tlio le.'uliiig article of the first journal in the world 
ever .since that Festival of Fools; anil under cover of tlii.s 
distinguished jiatrouage, he h.as wormed liis way into general 
.society. We meet him every wdieie, ]>lump and .smirking, 
tiulislied and prim, lie i,s likely enough to lord it over our 
entire literature, from our Bihles to our nursery-rhymes. A 
few years longer, ami our ehil<lren’.s ehihlreii may learn in 
wonderment, that when the pic was ojiened the birds oom- 
mence.d to .sing, .and that the little old woman on the king’.s 
highway eommeneeit to slilver and commenced to shake, 
while her little dog lie ccmimenci'd to hark, 'fhoy may he 
taught to shig, “ (loTnmeiiec, my soul,” at morning servieo ; 
and, ns a climax of horrors, to read at lust in the Book of 
Genesis, that in the comiuencenient tied cre.ated tho heavens 
and the oarth. 

Out upon those finikin soft .syllahlos—this molhisk of a 
word ! lioly upon it, any thing that Uommenccs lias some 
rascally atroctalion about it. ()pcrn.s (kmnnenee, and so do 
modern dramas —Tcter Wilkins, or the FhjUty Tiidimis, for ex¬ 
ample. Fashionable scliool.s .alway.s Oommeiie.e; fashion.aldn 
services do the same. But think of a Britisli otilr (lom- 
menoing to grow. It might grow into a fiddlestick perlwps, 
but never into the wooden walls of I'higland. Let France 
take back her own and koop him. A Frenchman, parhhm. I 
in.ay (Commence an affair with a good conscience; .Tohii Bull 
can do nothing of the kind. He Commences no affair.s, not ho. 
He Bogins his business like, an Anglo-Saxon, and in tho 
s.arne likeness brings it to an end. Iict it not oven bo said, 
that .Tohu BulV forgets his origin in his oaths, and swears 
after all in Latin. He swears in Indo-European; and though 


AN Fl’LSODE FIIOM NOnWF.GlAN I’KASANT-LIFIO. 

Bx PHRItEIiR'A ROWAN. 

I HAD spent tho day on one of flic, heautit'iil j^'orr/s that in¬ 
dent the eo.Tst of Norway, “ thrn.sling their manj'-fuigered 
anms into the veiy heart of the countr}-.” Towards evening, 
tlie breeze, wliieli, coming fiom the ojicn sciv, had tennpered 
the previoms lieut, fell; and as the, sultriness of the atmo- 
sjdiurc now secmeil to weigh with double hc.avine.s.s ou my 
Kiii wogiaii boatmen, who had pliial their o.'irs lustily during 
the whole d.iy, I determined to give them a rest. We put 
to land at’thc, ne.-irest ])oiut,,—a little promontory projecting 
into llu’. Ijay, close to where a inauntain-strcam, or f/o, heaped 
into il.s l)osom. '.I'lie ]irom<mlory was covered with a soft 
and verdant carpet of moss, which ofl'ered a welcome couch 
to onr cramped lindxs; and a mighty oak, ovcrsjwcading 
a little thiciiet of dwarfed lia/.cl-busht.'s, brier-roses, and 
giganlie crimsou-liellcd fox'glovcs, afforded pleasant protec¬ 
tion against the rays of tho sun, which was still liigh in tho 
heavens, notwithstanding the. advanced hour. I'ho dark 
dome of the oa.k stood out in fine relief against the brighter 
verdun! of tlie liaiiging hirehes, the wild apple-trees, and tho 
ahhivs tliat covered the hill-sides which closed in around u.s, 
aud which, rising i'idg<! aljovo ridge further inland, oiidud in 
snow-capped fjelds. While two of my men were engaged 
ill bringing up from the lioat such things as wo miglit re¬ 
quire, aud others busied themselves ill lighting a tiro to boil 
I lie colfee, which is the favourite hovenigo of tho Norwegian 
Imndc, or peasant, and which they had been looking forward 
to with much pleasure, I stretched myself on tho soft moss- 
c.arpet, and contemplated the beautiful landscape that sur¬ 
rounded mo. In front, far as mj’ eye could rcacli, tho waters 
of tile Jjord lay extended like a mirror, reflecting on its 
jiolishcd surface tlie colours and outlines of the mighty Jjelds 
and the clear hlue of the heavens. 'The rush of tlio elvs as 
they eame fo.aming down from tho high ridges sounded 
louder in the deep stillness of the evening, broken by their 
voices only, and hy tlie short sharp bark of a dog that was 
driving a lloek of sheeji up one of tho slopes. In a Httlo 
while tho sun went down liehind tho snowy crests, leaving 
only a remembrance of himself in tho golden clouds that 
hung above them, and in tho rosy hues that tinged tho 
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glaciers. The voice of the dog was now lost in tho dis- 
taiico ; but a faint echo of it still came down to us with tho 
stronger and deeper mumiur of the elva, which, together 
with tlje gathering clouds and tho increasing sultriness of 
tho air, announced a coming stonn. 

Tho “brown nectar” had been made and partaken of; 
and the men, gathered in a eirclo. round the fire, wliich ex¬ 
ercised its powers of attraction over them in spite of th(i 
sununer-hcat, were fixing cxpectatjt looks on one of their 
nnmiicr, whose natural su])Cviority was recognised by his 
comrades in tho leadership they had tacitly assigned to him, 
lijorii Ilalvors(!ri,—such was tho name of this fine specimen 
of a Norwegian, half-iieasant, half-fisherman, who was as 
cx]icricnci‘d in combating tho dangers of the deep, as in 
tracking the bear on tho niountain-slupea arid felling tho 
rein-deer on the snowy ])eaks,—was a tall broad-shouldered 
follow, with a jiromincnt nose, bushy eyebrows, hair like a 
shaggy mane, and a pair of open clear blue eyc.s that 
seemed to let you look into the de])th.s of his honest heart, 
lijbrn h.ad travelled far and wide in his native land, was 
aoipiainled with the folk-lore of the eoast-dwellcrs as well 
:i,s of tile nioLintainccrs, anil eonld not only tell a t.ale of' 
tlie «(i/r/rc* of every creek, turn, or cln', and the /(aWr-ef of 
of every momitaiii-vallcy, but knew tho private history of 
the inmates ofeverj'eottage under whose roof he hadpa,ssed 
a night. During llio period we had .spent together, vi.siting 
all the iiiluls of the lieautifuly}Vir</, he was weleomed as a 
friend wherever we landed; and hardly a boat ])a.sscd u.s 
that be could not name every man of the erew, .and give a 
sketch of his eliaracler and history. AVlicn 1 say, that to 
tills universal knowledge was joined a voice unnsiially sono¬ 
rous and fioxiblo, great volubility of speech, and a lively 
teiiijierauieiit, with a goodly admixture of liumcnir, no one 
will he surprised that ]>jru'n should bo the favourite stiay- 
teller wherever he ajipeareil, and tliat he was not loiii to 
exhibit bis talent. Tlio locality in wliieli wo were taking 
our ])resent sie.sta was as well known to him as every other 
jioint on tlie/yVirf/; ami pointing to a farm that lay some 
way up (he v.iHey, or ratlicr ravine, on the hank of the dv 
that I have nienlioneil, he informed his listeners that it he- 
longed to Hetge llalvoi'-sen; adding, “Itut for all that it looks 
so snug and so elieery amid the cornfields, there is gloom 
enough within, I trow ; for a dead liride brings no sniisliinc 
info a mail’s liouse.” 

“A dead bride, lljiirii! what do you me.an?” asked I, 
lioiiiiig that his answer might afford me some further insight 
into the lifo and character of the Iiardy Norwegian race, 
who, like tlieir forefalliers, whose history is recorded in the 
aneieiit Scandinavian Sag,a.s, coneeal deep and fiery i>as.sions 
under an appearance of calm and self ])o.sscssion almost 
amoimting to pldegnia.. 

My iiiipiiry evidently ))lcased Bjlini, for it gave him an 
oiiiiortunity of indulging his love for narrative. Having 
filled his pipe, and lighted it with a brand from the tire, 
which was still burning, ho took a long whilF, and then 
hogan as follows, with an unction which plainly indicated 
that ho meant to spare us no details; 

“ This is how it came about. Do you sco, some milo or 
BO further up tlic eh lives Sigrid Olaf's daughter, from Quhl- 
hraudsdal. Sijtpdd belongs to one of those peas.iiit-famllics 
who say tliat they descend from our anciont kings, and wlio 
are ever too proud to cross their blood with any less nohlo. 
How, therefore, she came to inaiTy Bjorn Emhretscii is more 
th.an 1. can tell; for 1 never heard that Bjbrn had other than 
common iieasant-hlood in his veins. Mayhap, however,when 
Sigrid was young slio thought more of a eotnoly face and a 
loving heart tliari of a long pedigree, and didn’t oslc her 
parents what they thought; but certain it is, that after she 
was left a ■widow in solo pos.session of a good farm, and a 
handsome penny besides, she hold up her head as high ns if 
she had been only ouo gonciation removed from King Harold 

• Water-Hprlto. 

t MoimUfn-spirlt, bearlug tUo appearance of a woman with a cow’s 

tall. 


Ilaarfager (tho Fairhaired), her ancestor, and was over telling 
people of what kin she came. Tills was probably tho reason 
why slio was so long in deciding among tho many suitors 
who used to dangle about her pretty daughter liagnhild, on 
the Saturday eve, when the young people come together for 
pa.stimo,—in winter at the dift'oreiit fannhonses, in summer 
outside the $a:ters* in tlic mountain-pastures. But tliongli 
Sigrid would not deciiio for any of tlio young men, there was 
one against whom she liad all along made up her mind, and 
this was the very one K.agnhild had lot into her young heart. 
Kysten Anieson and she liad been playfellows in childhood ; 
and when they grew up they did not leai'ii to like each 
Ollier’s company less. AVlien it was Eagnhild’s turn to bo 
at the aa:ter in summer to milk tho cows and attend to tho 
churning of butter and making of cheese, Rystoii was always 
the first of the young men on the spot on the Saturday evoii- 
iiig: and he would help her to scour the wooden milk-bowls 
and arrange them neatly on the shelves, to drive in the 
caltli't from tlio evening bite, to light the smonldering 
smoky fires to scare away tho gnats that would otlierwise 
leave the poor brutes no ])e.aee, and to wreathe the window 
»of tho srpter with flowers from the monntain-glens, and to 
slvew tho iloor with fragrant sprigs of pine against tlio 
eoining Sunday. And when all tho young men and maidens 
assembled on the grassy dikes outside the ealcra after 
sunset, to .ainnso themselves with singing and jilaying on 
the Jews’-harp, it was always observed tli.-it Bagnliild and 
Kyslen’s voices bdended more sweetly than any others. 
'J’hen, at new year, Kagiihild always look c,arc tliat I'lysten 
should he her rohnan,X .and ho never would hny himself 
oil'with a spinning-wheel, though tho skcinsg.ofyarn Kagii- 
hild j)ro.senLed him with at Oliristinas were always thicker 
and more artfully plaited than those she gave the other, 
hoys; lint then the wooden howls and spoons ho gave in 
return for these wore so heantifully carved round the borders 
and on the handles, and all by his own liand, tliat it excited 
the envy of tlie other maidens of the 

“'J’limigh, in addition to his powers of pleasing, Eyston 
was a good sou to Ins aged mother, and a more industrious 
worker titan any other young man in tlio h/r/d, yet iSigrid 
set her face against him because his falbcr had left hisfaiuu 
ill debt, and until Biis debt was jt.aid, liard work and small 
olicor must be tlio lot ofEysten and his belongings; and 
when she found that, in spite of her roiiioustraiiees, the two 
young people souglit each other’s eotiipmiy as iiiueli as ever, 
slie at last forliid Kagnhild to S]ieak to Jiystoii, and led tho 
jioor girl a sad life. l)ii one occasion,'even when some of 
Bjiirn’s kin, touched by Kagnhild’s jiale cheeks and Eysten’s 
d(,Jee,tcd looks, and tlie hopeless way he went about his work, 
put in a good word for them, saying, tliat where there was 
youth and strcnjjth, and industry and love, and honest 
hearts and a right good-will, greater diflfleulties might he 
overeoiiie than those th.at beset Kysten, old Bigrid was so 
ineen.sed, that she swore in anger that rather would she know 
her daughter at tho bottom of tho elv than she would see 
her married to that beggarly fellow, and to the son of a man 
who knew not how to lake care of his own. 

“ 'I’lins stood matters when Holge Halvorsen came for¬ 
ward as a suitor. Helgo is a good-looking fellow enougli; 
and liaving no sisters or brothers to share witli liim, ho fol- 

* ChkletB. 

t It is tlie women excliiflivoly who tend the cattle in inn mnuntain- 
paHtulTa, end attend to tho dairy-work ; mid tlio women of a nonsehnld 
generally take it by turiia to be tiiere. U'he rows are bmught into tlio 
iMicloHuvu round tho acBtrr threo tiiiios a-day t')_ bo niilkoU, and remain 
there at night The threo jieriodR of tho day with retorence to thu cuttlo 
are distlngJii.shed as the morning, the midday, nnd the evening bite. 

1 The fli’Ht young nmn wlio koon a muldou at hor spinmng-whocl on 
N{ 3 W Year’s Dny is cjiHfd her rohn'm, ami is believed to be destined to 
unwTy her. if lie do not buy liimsulf off with tho present of a spiunlng- 

is custoiniirj' for tho nmidenfi to give the young men, as a Christ- 
mas-gift, skeins ofwiioUen and liuen thread, with which “the boye'* 

mend tiieir own olothes. ,, , , , 

1 Tho rural population in Norway Is not gathered In villages; but 
peoulo living within a ccrhiiu distance of each other are said to belong 
to tno B«mo or populated tract, form a kind of community, ana 
cultivftto much kindly intorcour.He. 
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lowed his father in the farm without having to pay out a 
farthing,* and few young men in the lygd could be considered 
his equal in wealth. But what, above all things, found him 
favour in Sigrid’s eyes was, that Hclgo was descended from 
one of the families of the ancient jarh (earls), that wore as 
good as kings in the olden times Sigrid loved so much to 
dwell upon; and it was as if she thought that, in compelling 
Eagnhild to mayry him, she would make good again what 
she had done amiss when she married Bjijrn Enihretsen; and 
so, though Eagnhild wept and wrung her hands, and Eysten 
spoke words of sorrow that would have melted a stone, the 
wedding was fixed for last Whitsuntide. 

“ When the day came round, the sun shone brightly, and 
the earth looked as joyous in its fresh green s])riug-droas as 
if it were itself a happy bride; but not so looked poor Engn- 
hild. In Sigrid’s house every thing had been made clean 
and bright for the festive occasion. Bound the fireplace 
wero wreathed branches of fresh-blown birch; bunches of 
wild flowers stood in jars on a large chest of drawers richly 
decorated with brass, — one of those, heirlooms which 
wo Norwegian peasants prize so highly, and hand down 
from generation to generation with so much pride. Outside 
the door stood the two slender silver-stemmed birches, in¬ 
dispensable at weddings; and within the floor was strewn 
with pine-twigs, and a white sheet was spread as a balda¬ 
chin above the scat to be occupied by the bride at the festive 
meal, which is always part.akcn of before starting for church. 
And there sat Eagnhild already decked out in the bridal- 
gear. Her stomacher was spangled with silver and gold; 
her waist encircled by a silver belt; her glossy brown hair, 
usually braided smoothly over her forehead and tucked up 
behind under the close-fitting hood, was frizzled in front, 
and bedizened with tinsel-flowers, and tied up behind with 
silver and red ribbons that strc.amed down her hack, as the 
women will have it on these occasions; and on the top of 
all was the virgin-coronot, which virtuous brides only may 
wc.ar. But all this finery could not restore to Eagnhild the 
fresh roses on her cheeks, the merry flash in her eye, .and 
the bright smile round her little moutli, that had made her 
the pride of the h/gd; these had withered and fled with her 
hopes, and now sho sat there drooping and pale, like the 
flowers in the mountain-glens when a sudden frost has 
nipped them ; and though the house was full of guests, who 
had come early to bring their wedding-olfcrings of thick 
cream, new cheese, and sweet cake and broad, to help to¬ 
wards the feast, and the tables wore spre.ad with good cheer, 
we all walked about as quietly and stealthily as if we had 
come to a funeral instead of to a wedding, hardly venturing 
to speak above our breath. Each time the sound of a horse’s 
hoofs wore heard outside Eagnhild started as if from a dream. 
Sho did not weep, but she did not speak, laud would take no 
part in the p.aeking of the large wooden chest which gene¬ 
rally aceumpanies a bride to her new home ; and when she 
was asked any question about it, .she would say: ‘0 never 
mind; do as you like.' tlnce, however, when one of the 
bridesmaids showed her a piece of finery, and asked where 
it was to go, she caught her friend round the arm, and 
bursting into tears, said: ‘ 0, don’t ask me, don’t; I shall 
never, never wear it.’ No one know what to make of her; 
for latterly sho had seemed so resigned, that every one 
thought she had made up her mind to put a good face upon 
what could not be helped; yet now that the moment had 
come, it seemed as if all life had been cnished out of her. 
Mother Sigrid, who was bustling in and out of the kitchen, 
as if her only care was about the moat and drink, said that 
Eagnhild had caught cold and had a pain in her head; but one 
of the women whispered to mo that Eysten hud been there 
thp night bol'oro, and she dare say that was the reason 
Eagnhild hung her head so. 

“Every thing was ready, and wo were only waiting for 

'The Norweglen peasant-farmers are all proprietors; and, as the 
riffht of primogoTiituro (loos not prevail In tlie country, to prevent the 
eiihdiviaiun of land, it Is usual fur the eldest son to follow Ills father In 
possession of this, on ooudlUon of paying his brothers and sisters their 
share In cash. 


the bridegroom. It was in the flood-time; and as the cur¬ 
rent in the elv runs very high at this period, and it was 
hard work to row up against it, it was decided that Holgc 
should ride up along tho horse-track that makes a consider¬ 
able circuit; but that the young couple should go homo 
down the river in Sigrid’s boat. At length the young men 
who wero on the look-out gave notice that the bridegroom 
was coming; and Helge and his bridesman soon made their 
appearance in proper stylo, the forelocks of their horses tied 
up with red and green ribbons. When Helge entered, tho 
guests had already taken their scats on the narrow wooden 
benches around the tables, and his oyo fell at once on Eagn¬ 
hild, who sat pale, like a corpse, in tho high seat, lie had 
known full well all tho time that sho was not willing to 
marry him; but he had thought, as so many a man has 
thought before him, that when once sho was his wife she 
would make up her mind to like him, and all would go on 
well. But now, when ho saw her sitting there more like 
one ready to bo borne to the grave than like one going to 
the altar, and remarked that when ho gavo her his hand 
and greeted her with a few kind words, her lips'seomed to 
cle.avc together, and sho could bring out no word in return, 
a sli.arp pain seemed to shoot through him, and no doubt ho 
began to repent that he had not taken more account of tho 
girl’s feelings ; for .after standing a little while as if in deep 
thought, he asked Sigi'id to go into tho next room with him, 
and probably B])oko to her on the subject,—for their voie(!S 
grew louder and louder, .and Sigrid was hoard to say, that 
it was too late now, and that they could not bo making them¬ 
selves the talk and the laughing-stock of the lyyd. Most 
likely Helge felt that ho had not the cour.agc to do so, even 
though poor Eagnhild’s happiness was at stake; for when 
ho came b.ack with Sigrid, both took their scats at the table, 
and no more w’.as said about the matter. But a gloom hod 
settled upon ns all, .and hardly a word was spoken at the 
beginning of the I'estive repast, rresonlly, however, tho 
dr.anghts of beer and brandy with which tlic rich cream- 
porridge was washed down began to loosen the tongues of 
tho guests, and something like the usual mirthful clnat of 
a wedding-feast buzzed round the table; though Eagnhild 
still sat stiff and cold like a stt)nc Bt.atuc, raising her spoon 
mechanically to her mouth, in obedience to her moflicr’s 
winks and nudges, but without ever letting the food pass 
her lips. At length tho foreman (chairman), an imjsjrtant 
peisomigc at our wedding.foasts, rapped his spoon against 
his wooden platter,—the usual signal for silence. Then fol¬ 
lowed the customary speech, inviting the guests to contri¬ 
bute a gift towards the future housekeeping of tho 3 'oiing 
couple, and each guest proclaimed aloud what ho or she in¬ 
tended to give. .Some gave money, one a goat, another a 
pig, and so on. When this was over, grace was said ; and 
after the so-called dinnor-hj'inn and farewell-hymn wero 
sung, tho whole assembly put itself in motion to iirocoed to 
the church, which stands on a hill at some distance from 
Sigrid’s house. 

“While wo were waiting outside for the parson, who had 
not yet arrived, I saw Eagidiild make her way into tho 
churchyard and up to her father’s grave, whore die stood 
some time with her hands folded over her prayer-book. The 
kerchief that covered her lioad concealed her faeo from pry¬ 
ing eyes; and what may have been her thoughts while sho 
stood there, no one knows. Maybe she sent up a prayer to 
Him who is the master oflife and death, to grant to her also 
soon a quiet rcsting-plaee under that simple stone, and 
maybe a feeling told her that her prayer was heard; for 
when, roused by the rumbling of the pastor’s old chaise that 
was drawing nigh, sho joined us again, we all remarked 
that her step was firmer, and that a slight colour tinged hor 
cheek. 

Yon have seen some of the new churches in our coun¬ 
try, sir, which 1 think ugly enough,—all gray slate, roof 
and walls; but tho church of yonder bygd is one of tho old- 
fasluoned ones that seem to be part and parcel of tho land, 
for they are built entirely of tho pino-treos that cover our 
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liigli mountain-slopes; the pillars that uphold the galleries 
within are some of the tallest and straightest stems tliat 
have ever been cut in our forests. The ornaments round the 
tops of the pillars are of the cones of these same pine-trees ; 
and the angels’ heads and other carved ornaments are the 
handy work of the lads of each tract: for the Norwegians 
were over clever carvers in wood. The little windows, high 
up under the eaves, let in the daylight so sparingly, that a 
mysterious twilight always reigns withhi; and somehow or 
other, to mo, the psalms never sound half so hearty and 
solemn in the large stone-churches, with their grand organs, 
as they do in those little log-ehurches in the mountains, 
where each man and woman sings to the host of the voice 
God' has given them, and never mind how much it may 
gi-atc on the ear here below so that it reaches on high the 
One for whom it is intended. But to come hack to Bagn- 
hild’s wedding. 

“ The church seemed dismalJike with the candles burning 
on the altar, and the air struck cold against us as we entered 
from the bright sunlight and the scorching heat outside. 
But the ceremony proceeded as usual; and nothing remark¬ 
able happened until the parson pronounced the words, ‘And 
thus I proclaim you, before God and man, united in the 
bonds of holy wedlock’—when a deep groan sounded through 
the ehureli. To me it seemed to come from a part of the 
gallery which lay in deep shade, but others said afterwards 
tiiat they were sure it came from the vaults below. On 
Uagnliild it made a fearful impression; she had to bo car¬ 
ried out of church half-fainting, and when she was put into 
the saddle again, she was hardly able to keep her seat. 

“ The usual dancing and merrymaking after the wedding 
was given up on this occasion, for Kagnhiid had begged so 
hard not to be forced to dance when her heart was so heavy; 
but the ‘ singing the black hood on,’ as it is called, was to 
be gone through. The marriage-rite would hardly have been 
deemed complete without it. In general this ceremony does 
not take ])laeo until tow.ards the end of the evening's dance; 
when the report of a rifle gives the signal for the guests, 
headed by bridesmaids and bridesmen, to enter in procession 
the room whore the bride, having taken off her bridal gear, 
stands ready to have the dark hood, worn by married women 
alone, put on her head by the bridegroom, while the by¬ 
standers, forming a circle around them, sing an appropriate 
song. But at Eagnhild’s wedding we had neither proces¬ 
sion nor song, every thing seemed to be done in a tremble 
and a fluster; and to Mother Sigrid, with her pride of an¬ 
cestry and her constant talk about the royal state that used 
to reign in her family, it must have been a dire disappoint¬ 
ment to see oven our usual time-honoured customs partly 
set aside at her daughter’s wedding. Perhaps it may have 
made her reflect how she was sacrifieing the reality to a 
dream; for she seemed anxious at last to got the young 
couple off as soon as might be ; and while Hclge was linger¬ 
ing at the refreshment-tables with his friends, she hurried 
Bagnhild down to the river-sido, where the boat lay ready 
loaded with the maiden’s large chest, and the numberless 
wooden bowls and platters and pails and churns that belong 
to a Norwegian gjente’t dowry. The tears wore running 
down Sigrid’s cheeks by this time; but Bagnhild seemed in 
a kind of stupor. She took her seat in the boat without even 
noticing the people a8sembled,^n the high banks, who were 
waving a farewell with hats and kerchiefs. Among the rest 
was a knot of young men who had not been among the in¬ 
vited guests; and amid whom, to the astonishment of all, 
Eysten had been observed for some time giving way to ex¬ 
plosions of wild and boisterous mirth. Mother Sigrid had 
loft the landing-place, and was standing on the bank with 
the rest, and Helge was just seen coming from the house to 
join Bagnhild, when Eysten darted from the group that sur¬ 
rounded him. In one bound he was down on a level with 
the boat; an energetic push with his foot set it afloat, and 
vaulting into it and seizing the oar% he was in the middle 
of the current before the bystanders had time to recover 
from their surprise. ‘ No need to hurry; it is ray turn now; 


I’ll take the bride home,’ cried ho, with a wild laugh, to the 
amazed Hclge; and in a few minutes the boat shot round a 
bend in the river and was lost sight of. 

“ The young folks seemed inclmed to laugh at the bewil¬ 
dered Helge; the old ones shook their heads, and said it 
was a silly joke; for no one thought it was any thing but 
that, except perhaps Mother Sigrid, on whose face gathered 
a dork cloud as of a dreadful foreboding. As for Hclge, 
there was nothing for him to do but to got {o horse and ride 
home as he had come ; and many of us followed him to sec 
the end, never doubting but that wo should find Bagnhild 
at the farmhouse by the time we- got there. And there in¬ 
deed wo found her; but, God help us, it was only her corpse. 
Some hundred yards above Hclgc’s place, a tongue of land, 
on which stands one of thoscr Bauta stones, with runic in¬ 
scriptions that keep alivo the memories of olden times, juts 
out into the river, and round it runs a fearful current. Hero 
the boat lay, keel upwards; and further down, in the rushes, 
close to Hclge’s landing-place, were the bodies of the lovers 
locked in each other’s arms. Whether it was accident, or 
whether it was made up between them, is only known to 
Him to whom there are no* secrets in heaven or on earth.” 


THE TIIEATBES 


It is not in these columns that the pretensions of Mr. West- 
land Marston’s new play at the Lyceum can be discussed. 
The production of the work and its results have been amply 
dealt with by the general press, and to its testimony wo 
refer our readers. 

Still the obvious motives which enforce silence as to the 
author must not prejudice the claims of the actors to our 
full and fair recognition. The proof furnished of Mr. Dil¬ 
lon's capacity to carry to u successful issue a character 
2 )erfectly distinct from any that ho has yet attempted, shows 
an extent of range in the performer of the highest interest 
to all who arc concerned in the maintenance of a national 
drama. The i)art confided to him is that of one whose pride 
and passion in the earlier scenes have to be subsequently 
expiated by intense suffering and self-immolation; and so to 
render the character as at once jilainly to set forth its error, 
and yet to enlist tho full syrnjiathy of the audience for its 
struggles, is a task which demands, not only tho fire and 
pathos so often commended in Mr. Dillon, but a fine dis¬ 
crimination, which is amongst tho last graces of the aecora- 
plished artist. Tho wild energy with which tho scorn of a 
proud and impetuous spirit was developed by Mr. Dillon ; 
the sudden transition from rage at his supposed enemy to 
scorn of the tempter who counsels his betrayal; tho terrible 
earnestness with .which the victim’s escape is urged; the 
cry of heartbroken agony with which tho erring man falls 
when his friend and sister are arrested; his torpor changing 
to tho might of despair when ho spizesthe arch-machinator; 
his touching parting with those whom ho rescues, and tho 
grand exultation with which he surrenders himself to their 
former doom, must be ranked amongst tho most brilliant of 
this actor’s achievements. Mrs. Dillon, who oti the first 
night had to struggle with sovero indisposition, coiivortcd 
her very diflloulties into a foil that brought out more vividly 
her genuine feeling and passion. She took the house by 
surprise, and proved that for tho perforraauoo of the emo¬ 
tional drama tho Lyceum could boast of an actress worthy 
to share with her husband those honours which have been 
awarded to him by tho unanimous voice of criticism. 

Mr. Stuart, by tho judgment and vigour with which ho 
interpreted a repulsive character; Mr. Bai’rett, by his gonial 
heartiness and unrestrained humour—worthy of a fai* more 
important part; and Mr.McLoiiqas tho young lover, contri¬ 
buted materially to tho common result. The way in which 
tho piece was put upon the stage merits the highest praise. 
Wo would particularly instance, among the Bceiiio effects, 
the hall of Eovesdale Castle, with its gallery, its masuve 
staircase, and those ancestral figures, amidst which the 
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daiiglitor of tlio house takes her stand at the close of the 
fourth act, spiritualised, as it wcte, by the moonlight into 
another famiiy-pioturo amongst those of her Hue. The con¬ 
cluding scene, representing the landing of Wflliain Ilf. and 
the fleet in the bay, was n masterpiece of scenic art. It 
need scarcely bo observed, that some of the most striking 
proofs of histrionic power have at times been displayed in 
very faulty playSj and that the admitted merits of the per¬ 
formers in the present one leave those of the dramatist fully 
open to question. 

We must not conclude our notice of this theatre with¬ 
out stating, that OtMln has bqpu suecossivoly repeated to 
crowded houses; a fact the laorc gratifying, because the 
scenery, though adequate, presents no special attraction, 
and leaves the poet’s genius to tlio only aid on whioli it 
can rightfully depend—that of the actor. 

At tho Haymarkot a most effective little ilramc, entitled 
A ’Wicked Wife, an adaptation from a posthumous work of 
Madame Girardiii, has been produced with deserved succe.s.s. 
Tho heroine, to protect lier hushaud from snsjfleion during 
tile Reign of Terror, assumes tlip character of a fierce re- 
* publican, and feigns to trample on all tlm instincts tluit 
endear and consecrate woman in favour of Ihoso heartless 
ahstractioiis which were in vogue during the first h’rimch 
Rovolntion. Tin; interest is derived from the contrast lie- 
tween the feminine devotion of tlic wife in Ijer real cha¬ 
racter, and her counterfeited adoption of tliose jiriueipli'S 
which scoff at all social bonds and domestic ties, and wliieh, 
if generally embraced, woiihl have eminently entitled lier 
to the designation “a wiolred wife.” Tlie little drama Is of 
tlio boat class, I'clj'iiig .as it does u]hm tbc dcve.lopim.mt of 
human emotion rather than upon forced iiicidonls and mere 
stage-contrivances. 'J’ho personation of the heroine by Miss 
Reynolds was distinguislied by a true dramatic feeling of llie 
contrasts which tlio character preseiiis. Her uetirig was 
at once simple .and striking. Mr. Ifowc and Mr. .Hoger.s 
were more than usually individual in their respective part.s, 
iiiid Mr. Compton, liy iiis droll ferror at the ])osKiliili(y of 
accidentally committing treason against the ruling powers, 
capitally relieved the serious interest. 

Before these remarks are printed, anollicr version of 
Madame Qirardiii’s work will probably liavc been produced 
at tlie Iiyoeum. 

An original farce, entitled a Splendid Invesfiiin/tt, lias 
been produced at Hie Olyinpie. Tlio. aiitlior i.s Air. Jhiyle 
Bernard, one of tlio few uiiindebtnd hhiglisli writers for flic , 
stage who still remain to us. His l.ite.st work i.s full of 
event and interest, and gives capital opjiortmiil ic.s of a new 
kind to Robson, who avails himself of tliem to exhiliit in its 
utmost force that extraordinary Idending of tlie Imniorous 
and tragic elements peculiar to himself. Still l.ater, a new 
adaptation from the drama of Madame Ciirardiii lia,s been 
put upon tlio hoards of this popular Htlle theatre. The 
English version is from the pen of Mr. 'J'om Taylor. 'I'lie 
word wrsiou, indued, must bo accepted iii its widest sense; 
for the work is so thoroughly Anglicised, and lieavs sci plain 
a stamp of Mr. Taylor’s power tolilend the iiioro iiitelluelnal 
qualities of his art with alage-effeet, tliat wo think wo might 
attribute to him personally mueli that is oxeellcnt in dialogue 
and in the working-up of situation. The mainspring of tlio 
interest herb is the suceessful endeavour of a wife in tlio 
period of tho Monmouth lusurroetioii to save her husband by 
diplomafisiug with Kirko, whom her beauty has captivated. 
'Jfho part of the wife, very dramatic iu itself, is rendered by 
'Mrs. Stirling w'ith admirable tact and power. 

Mr. Phelps may refer with honest pride to tho production, 
at Sadler’s Wells, of his tliirtioth Shaksperian play. The 
TSeo Ocntlemcn of Verona, Tliis eharming'exppsition of 
Shakspere’s mind in its youth is ifiounted witli groat beauty, 
and acted'with ail Hint equality of talent which insures the 
fit rqpregeufatitin of oven the smallest character. 

At tho Princess’s there is no change to chromolo [ the 
mast satisfactory record of all, we should oppreheud, to a 
management No pages of Mr. Ifcau’s "Pictorial Shak- 

. . « ■ .. 


spere” liavo been found more attractive than those which 
illu.strate tho Midsummer Night's Nr^am, Jiichard IJ., we 
hear, is-to be the next of the gorgeous and tasteful pageants 
for which this house is celebrated. 

Our present chronicle looks more eulogistic than critical; 
hut as the facts it narrates happen to be true, we must bo 
content simply to say so. 



PIIILANTHROPY AD CRUMENAM. 

To the EditorB of the National Mayazine. 


Deah Mkh. Hosie, —Iu reading ilie aniufling record of a 
“ Flitliag/’ in No. XVI. of your noble National Magazine, 

I canio upfin a iia.'i.qago eoiiuerniiig tlic relations of rich and 
])oor, wliicli, from its plausible uppeoi’ancc, is sure to bo so 
acccptalde to tlic foibles of some leaders, tlio ignorance of 
oLliers, and the ill-balanced cunat Uutions of that great ma¬ 
jority ol’ us, who are neither so good nor so had as to c.scapc 
the reproulH of eonseieneo, and in wdiom therefore the con¬ 
tinual business of the iutcllcet is to llnd excuse for tlie iriis- 
hchaviuurs of tlie heart, that 1 cannot refrain from a few 
words of commentary. 

And as the “Home” is precisely that department of life, 
and of the Magazine, in wdiich the great inincijile.s of social 
infereonrso may most fitly he considered, to'you, iiuidaiu, 
these few •words .sliail he a<ldressed. 

ddie passage I have alluded to is, the declaration of tho 
heroine of the “ Flitting” ^vith regard to a certain suburban 
millcboy, who iuul, with great patience, good humour, and 
intcdligoiicc, been, several times in the course of one morn¬ 
ing, of important service to t'Nvo " ladies” who 'Were hunting 
for lodgings in his neighbourhood. It runs tlius : “ Heartily 
thanking him ,—and Ihv(j to obaerve, only: thanliliuf Jdm, as 
wc consider it a great error ami a great insult to tho poon-r 
classes that they should ho taught to do solely for lucre's 
sake little civilities ■\sdiieli the richer do from siiuplu kind¬ 
ness,— ^v(i left our milkhoy.” • 

Kcither anthorcss nor heroine gives us the iiiilkhoy’s 
nollo voce as tho “ ladies” tunicd their smiling faces home- 
waul. Iluippcnedto he by at the time, and am sorry to 
testify that it was as foHow'S : 

“ Veil, if Lheni ain’t the hartfull dodgers, I’m blowed 1” 

Now injustice, madam, to those of tho more fortunate 
classes who arc siucevoly .dt'sirous to assist in the moral j 
and mental amelioration of society, and in justice also to ' 
ainitfo 7ni, the milkhoy, who is, I assure you, at heart (juito ! 
as good-natured, kindly, and honcst-hlooded a fellow as the | 
“ladies” supposed, let me offer my small contribution to- | 
wards that right conduct of the intercourse betrt'ccu rich 
ami poor which must result from just notions, not of their I 
possible and ideal, but of their positive and real relations. 

An eminent modern writeriuis called those great mutual 
debtors “ the two nations.” That they should bo “two” 
is indeed a grievous fact, and their fusion into a gi’cat whole 
is anio'ig the noblest of ambitions; but meanwhile our suc¬ 
cess in making tliem in future one depends on our percep¬ 
tion that they are at present two. Having recognised this 
twonosB (duality is not the word), wo must place ourselves 
by turns in each nation, and contemjilotc tho other from 
without, before wo can understand tho action and reaction 
between them. For when separate nationalities turn thair 
eyes upon each other there is always u certain moral per¬ 
spective at any difference of elevation by which the truo 
features of each- are foreshortened and unbalanced; and 
wherever interaction is regulated by mutual necessities, thj 
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wants of cither par{y wilt value in the other only those 
qualities whioh minister Supply, and will magnify the pre¬ 
sence or absence 'of such qualities to the rank of charac¬ 
teristic virtues and vioes. Consequently It often happens 
ill alliances Of all kinds, that the evils in the contractors 
whioh are the greatest obstructions to union ore by no 
means those which are most serious per ee; and in any 
attempt to bring about a .coaction, your success, my benevo¬ 
lent friend, will depend, not on your perception of the abso¬ 
lute truth respecting them, but upon your knowledge of the 
shape ill which each appears to the other, and of the feelings, 
oil cither side resulting from that appearaiioo. 

“ We £nglish have a soomful insular way 
Of oalliiig the Froncb light.” 

* ■ 

To us, standing outside, tliolr lightness is the quality 
which oircumstanccs have made most obvious. Tiie French 
look across the Clianiicl with as little chance of getting at 
the suiii-totul of Kiiglaiid. The French may not be “light;” 
blit a wiise France wishing to ally with lOngland would take 
care not to show the suspected foihlo ; and what should we 
. say of that statesman of "perfuJe Alhiun" who began his ne¬ 
gotiations for a French alliance with iiiiy thing that looked 
like a breach of faith? A really cordial union must always 
be preceded by mutual conridcncc, and mutual confidoneo 
can only folhiw mutual respect. And rc,speet in the poimlar 
mind is accorded more to negative than to positive virtue: 
it is iiseles.s to display your good qualities, if you have not 
lirst removed BUS])icion of your bad. IVobably no modern 
man has boon so much rcs])ected as the late l)ukc of Wel- 
liu.gton; hut wo. respoeted him, not because no man pos- 
sc.s3cd more talents, but because no man made so few mis¬ 
takes. 

Let France show that she is stcdfiist, and we will 
learn her other virtues; lot England prove that she i.s sin¬ 
cere, and Franco is prcjiared to soe the rcuiaimlcr of her 
goodiics.s. What i.3 true of the two nations on ojipo.sito 
shores of the Channol i.s true also of the two nation.s 
ivhieh from generation to general ion liave been divided by 
the .sea of worldly circum.staneo.s, 

“ and all that ro.ar.” 

d'lio rieli never speak of the poor, nor tlio poor of the 
rich, as tlio rich of tlie rich and llic poor of the poor. Each 
class .sec.s tlie otlior from without instead of from within; 
and rolativo viec.s and relative virtues liave shaped tint 
whole idiom of social laugiiagc. “A good servant” is one 
who is obedient, honest, and respectful; we do not ask if ho 
ho pure, honovolout, or devout, and only inquire if he is re¬ 
ligious, because religion is in some indefinilo way .sup]iosed 
to be eoimoctcd with honesty. The habilual.phrases of the 
poor regarding the rich are similarly special ami ineonipre- 
lioiisivo; and on both sides, as might be expected, tlieso 
peculiarities of language arc the outcomes of tliouglits and 
feelings equally partial scllisli and unjust wliioli have be¬ 
come to the “two nations,” in tlio lapse ofhoroditary ages, 
native and involuntary attitudes of mind. It is precisely 
bccauso the opinions, fears, and suspicious oftho two parties 
have become thus iuiiuto and involuntary that no caleulation 
oonoorning thorn can ho suooossful which does not begin 
with assuming these as llxod quantities. You must neu¬ 
tralise your crude oliomicals before you can hold them in 
common and peaceful solution. You must “rectify the 
gloho" to tho given meridian, if you expect your theory to 
accord with nature’s practice. Your instruments must be 
brought to concort-piteli before you commouco your con¬ 
certo. You must restore tho balance of your unequal scales 
before you can expect your pound-weight to answer fot a 
potUid, 

Now in that creed concerning tho rich, with which ex- 
perienoo has indoctrinated the poor, there is one clause, fun¬ 
damental and oooumenioal, from '"whloli nearly all others 
are the more logical conclusions. It is this: that the 
^ tmaoy-hoUing is naturally and legitimately the monoy- 


paying “ nation”—a kind of Providential mechanism for the 
dispensation of gold and silver. The first result of this 
clause is, that tho aeeeptaiico of benefits by one party from 
tho dfbMf is accompanied by Tio sense of dogradatioii in tho 
recipient, llon’t hold up your hands, Mrs. Home,—do you 
foci any hutniliation in taking your daily sunshine? nay, 
in getting ftfdpS ftetm the earth, or fruit from the trees? 
nay, in drawing your prize in tho ArbUniqn, or digging your 
thimhlo out of a twolfth-cakc ? Oiico let tlioro be unques¬ 
tioning belief that any thing is in tlip inevitable order of 
nature, and we lose the sense of luitailiation in submitting 
to it. How far sucli a belief in tho present instance is ad¬ 
mirable is not tho question. It is an existing fact, and a 
fact wliieli you can only remove, if you wisli to remove it, 
by means wbiuh must begin by an aeoonimodation to its 
o.xistonoo and a recognition of its results, 

ITlie next eonsoqneiiee of that fundamental clause is the 
division of tlio rich by the eyes of the poor into two groat 
elasBOs of very unequal size; tlioBe who exact one-half of 
tho social eoiitraet, Work, without a full porforiiiaiicc of tho 
other, Pay, and those who in such matters are just or 
generous; in other words (the poor man’s words), into tho 
“ mean” and tho " freeliaiided.” 

And beeauso of tho.so peculiarities of all judgments ah 
extra, wbicli 1 alluded to at the beginning of these remarks, 
“meaiiiioBs” lias come with the ixiov to be tyiiieal of all 
vice, and liberality to be representative of all virtue. 

Why, you youreelf, non chcr (I’m not speaking to you, 
of course, dear Mrs. Dome, hut to young Jiroadlaiids hero, 
who had got as far as “ eursc their—before I could remind 
him you are an editre.ss), you yourself act on the same prin¬ 
ciple every day. If you suspect your groom of di.shonesty, are 
you relieved by Icavning that ho is an export fiddle-player? 
And when you find a lad of tho.right pluck and inches, or- 
tliodu.s' in liorKcllesli and .scrupulous in oats, does it trouble 
you to know he lia.sn’t an ear for psalmody, and is somowdiat 
behind in Liiidloy Murray? You tell mo your James is a 
good fellow, and I know yon moan primarily that ho is 
lioiiest; you spoke of Tom as a had one, and I understood 
him to be, a knave. Don’t blame honest James, then, if 
when he uall.s you a good master he is chiefly thinking of 
your gciiorositj'; and Lliat his notion of a bad oiio would be, 
“mean, sir, mean—that’s wdiat ho is.” 

Therefore, in every attempt of the .stranger rich—be¬ 
lieved to be siiperabinidarit and suspected to be “mean”— 
to gain the confidence of the stranger poor—conscious of 
dofieieiiey, aud'feavful of polite extortion—the first prcliiiii 
nary must bo some unquestionable ovideneo of disinterested¬ 
ness and self-saerifiee. All the kindness and courtesy of 
tho most radiant and “ fraternising” face and manner are 
u.selcss, my fair Signora Spiloreia, while there is tlio possi¬ 
bility of a selfish interest, or any thing which the qiitekiiess 
of inherited ingenuity may twist into tin hitciitioii ofsuh-- 
stituLiiig smiles for cash. And -this not because the pour 
prefer cash to smiles, and loaves and fishes to fraternity. 
First “ butter tho parsnips,” and then be sure that your 
“ fine words” are infinitely more 'preoioiis than your 
“ butter.” 

Put your character beyond doubt,—as I’m sure yoh 
always do, dear Mrs. Home,—by those plain practical evi- 
donooB which they understand, and nowhere may you feo] 
more certainly of your friendship that it is “ twice blessed” 
than with those whose daily toil it will dignify and swoetoni 
niid who—you being you, and beyond suspicion—.would' 
not exchange one of your sympathising looks and words for 
a thousand times the sum that originally certified ytnit sin¬ 
cerity. But till this sincerity is established, you may as 
well go to stroke a horse at pass with a whip in your hfutd 
as enter a cottage with your insignia oflmlyliood, audek^t 
tho confidence of tho “puir bodies” within; who .may justly 
doubt your desire to extend to them tho,IiighcSt betiefltS 
when they find that out of.your ..Superfluity ybu g^ge 
thorn sixponu’orth of the lowest. " . 

It is vain to say, “ Peace, peace,” wherd there is ho peded; 
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toory,'‘i^rotlier,brother,’’whoro there - ' ^ 

4 is no ,geuuiite reciprocity. It is iherp * MjSf 

ontTa{:e forlUng Bomba to ShuckPoo- 
. Tio under tbo chin ;..and yrhen bs&r HW 

'Kicholaskiesed](hepa(tiotHowasBend- I 

ing to Siberia! t*in,phiioBopher stanA 
ing by Height ;Beo'the't^eor$tIcal vir- 
tuo jdf &,e action, bjit to ihe miserable 
ejcUo it deemed addigg insult to in- 

■ i'Wy. T^eJady who requests Her men- , 

• servants ^nd maid-servants to call her by her 
Christian n^mo.avbo invites the peasantry of her 
4 neighbourhood to the equality of her evening- \ 

parties, who expects the cottager’s wife to return 
lu^r domiciliary visits and reciprocate her housc- 
lioid and other advice, may afterwards, if she 
pleases, make gratu^/Jus use of the time and 
. knowledge of kjte poor, ■md allow a dfelieate and 

economical avoidance of any thing that might ^ 

■ suggest inequality o( fortune to save at onco her 
■ conscience and—^hcr pocket. 

'Bill then the suflfqrcrs by one portion of social 
' cqptom have -a right fo claim such benefits as 
result from 4n adherence to the other; and I shall 
neyer-hear the fmo-drawn sophistry of such canny wISB^ 
philanthropists as the “flitting” “lady” without 
mentally-I’cpeating—in variazioni more or less 
civilmpd—the frank aside of my friend the milkboy 
—“Veil, if them ain’t the hartfull dodgfcrs, I’m 
blowcd remain, &c. S. 1). 

GABDEN NOVELTIES. 

THS WJMOED PEA AND THE EOVI’TIAN PEA. 

Hebe are two curiosities of the pea-tribe, to which 
wo call the attention of every lover of a garden. ’ 

■' 'I’ho first is a pretty ornament of very curious growth, the 
second a valuable addition to our list of esculents, the his¬ 
tory of which is truly wonderful. 

The Winged Pea is known to botanists as Tetragonohhut 
purpurea; it is an annual of low shrubby habit, does not re¬ 
quire sticking or training, and is destitute of tendrils. It is 
very hardy, and may be sown at any time from November 
to May. In its early stages of growth, it is of a pleasant 
glaucous green ; but as soon as its season of blooming arrives, 
it becomes, literally covered with butterfly-blossoms of the 
richest "tints of crimson and maroon, the wings having a' 
soft vdl v-cty look, similar to the petals of a woll-gro.wn pansy. , 
It continues to bloom proTusoly for about four months; and 
if the pods ore removed as fast as they appear, it will con¬ 
tinue gay till the frost of autumn cuts it off. But to remove 
the pouB would be to sacrifice one of its most interesting fea- 
turos, for these, unlike other peas, are winged \ that is, each 
pod has four membraneous fringes extending its whole length, 
and though the true perioarp.is tubular in shape, the wings 
^ give the seod'^q^sel while it remains green the appearance 
. of being four-sided. Wo grow a largo patch of this last sum¬ 
mer, and it was admired by all who saw it for its gay pro- 
' fusion of ritflilj-oolourod flowers, no less than for its very 
curiously-fpirmed soed-vcssel. 

.It thrives in any ordinary soil, but profors a generous 
depth of well-manured loani; like other peas, a moist climate 
I Brings 4 to greatest perfection. It should be sown in a 
four-inch trench dravfn with a hoe, the soods at least four 
inches apart alternately, thus, * , ' . ‘ , As it gets above 
the trench, the earth should be drawn to its stems, and the 
trajeh filled up by degrees, It has some chjyracteristics 
which Seomibyourable touts use ak a bedding-plant; but os 
’• wd have never used itin masses, we oanftot speak positively 
dh-lhat head. As a hordor-omamont and* curiosity it dc- 
serWifto bo bbtiwkgown.'. 

The^Egyptihft Pea is an instance of vegetable rcsurrec- 
. ■ tion, or aMqast resuscitation. It is a fragment df the old 


, life of Egypt,—atfuo typeoftlieluxu- 
^Bk rious fertility of the classic country of 

^ the Nile, and uhquestionidily the most 

w historical pf ..apy ' j^ulant we 

P ' possess." 'The oirbumstwees that led 

■Jm ; to' the discovery of this eompanion of 
" muigmios, and inhtibitants bf pyra- 
mids, arS-in tiiemsolvSB as iptei-cstiqg 
■ as tM ploflt it8el(>is distinct from 
every known hiember of its useful 
family.’ During ^thb explorations of 
S*" Egypt by Sir'Clai’diner' Wilkinson, a 

L aJL ’ vaso was found in a njUiWOT-pitJ'the 

which wiSC'con^t^at about 
tlureetbou^d years. ,This vase, her- 

lihrsriafl to the late JBuke of^sse<, 
proceeded to opon theivase to osodr- 
}/ wm tain its contents, ahd'in so doing un- 
M fortunately broke 4t in pieces. Tho 

aI interior contained a mass of dust, and 

^ grains of wieat and vetches, 
and on examining further a few peas 
SWraVS wore found, entirely shrivelled, of a 
^ bH' resiii-yellow colour, and as hai'd as 

* w stone. It was known that mummy- 

M wheat had been resuscitated after an 

mil intcrmcDt of five thousand years; and 

m determined that the first peas 

Imj 'Bp® over found in a mummy-vaso should 

Vi bo subjected to the experiment of 

1! revival. Mr. Pettigrew accordingly 

wBm distributed amongst his learned friends 
V 'Wu i^mso desiecated peas, reserving throe 

for himself as mere curiosities. Those 
HE wi.\<.Ki> i-KA. whotriodtogrowthepeasfailed,andiio 

more was thought about them, till the remaining three were 
given to Mr. Grinistoiio, of Highgatc. Mr. Grimstone tried 
his hand at them, subjected them to heat and moisture, 
and after thirty days, one miserable plant appeared above 
ground. By patient care and ingenious culture this plant 
was brought to produce ninetoon pods, which wero ripened, 
and jdaijted. the next year; and this was tho foundation of 
tho. stock which is just beginning to be known as tho 
Egyptian Pea. 

* ■ Botanists wore as much delighted as antiquarians at the 
success of the experiment; for it gave them a now variety of 
the greatest value and most distinct cjiaraotor. Its hlosBom 
is unliko every other pea; it more nearly resembles a boll 
tlian the wings of a butterfly, and is veined with green linos 
on a white ground. The hlossoms break at every joint in 
clusters of two, four, and eight, and are lucceedcd by pods 
that protrude crookedly through them, each pod containing 
from five to ten peas, which when cooked ara dolioiously 
flavoured, and molt in tho mouth like marrow ;*n'fact there 
is no pea to equal it; so that dusty Egypt has conferred 
upon us through those few shrivelled seeds a palatial bene¬ 
diction. 

Wo should add, that tho Egyptian Pea is amazingly pro- 
liflo, quite hardy, and may he sown in succession fi-om Feb- 
roary to Juno, and should be treated in the same way as 
described for the culture of tho Winged Pea. Genuine 
seed can be obtained only of Mr. (MmsfSne. As far 
as we, are aware, seed of the Winged Pea is not obti^- 
ablc from any ordinary source; it seems to be unknown 
to florists, and is not entered in any oatalogue that we -am 
acquainted with. As we have about half-o-peck saved from 
last season, we shall gladly distribute it amongst any readers 
of tho “ Nattonat,” who may hko to forward to the office a 
stamped and directed envelope, and an additional stamp to 
cover the postage of the envelope to us. We will put twenty 
seeds into ovory envelope, as far as it will go, reserving 
twenty for ourselves. Shibmt HmHMn 
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THE DECAiJEHCE OE ITALY. 

COUTURE. (Fuakc*.) 

Tub pictorial method of tolling a «tory Iim frequently tins 
great ndrautago OTOr a written or epoken narration of it, 
that not only does it bring before u» tho thing itself, but 
also presents to our view many, if not all tho circumstances 
by which the result has been brought about. The picture 
wo engrave is an example of tho superiority which painting 
thus posse.sses. The decadence of Italy resulted, a.s every 
one knows, from tho corruption and licontiou.s indolence of 
tho do'seeudants of those men who built up her greatnosa. 
(If all tho countries of tho earth, Italy presents tiio only ex¬ 
ample known to us wherein two periods of greatness have 
boon vouolisafod to tho same land—in tho martial glories of 
tile Hoinaiis, and in the more pernjaiient intellectual ludiievo- 
iiionts of tho Italians of tho middle ages. Jioth of those 
were lost from tho same causes,—indolence and cousccpicnt 
corruption. 

Couture's picture illustrates holli, though dealing only 
with the latter period. A change of costume and physical 
character would, however, adapt this painting to the former 
subject as perfectly .as it is fitted to the one which tho arli,st 
has chosen to set before us. 

■ The indolent Italiaji noble of the fiftccnlli century, who 
oceupicB the principal position in tho engraving, seems to 
have been meant for a higher fate than tliat of languid de- ] 
baurdnuy, wliieh lias beeuino tiu: habit of his life. The heavy 
ej'olids and relaxed inoutli show how long this liabit has 
been his master; yet still tho long, refined face, and broad 
forehead, relate tliat such was not his original destiny. 
Ifow utterly Inst and stink he is now, let tlic nerveless right 
hand tell, which is too feeble and purjiu.scless to grasp 
even the empty wiiie-eu)!.unless by dividing its weight njioii 
his knee. The very elfeniinuoy of liis robes is part of liiin, 
laliing as they do into fiat and hollow folds. Ills dreiiiniiig, 
listless, hopeless eyes, wifliout soul and without sjiirit; 
bis wasted and sunken face, overwlMcli the locks of his hair 
are falling—nay, tlie very hair itself, relaxed and elaimuy 
as it is, as though heavy with wine-dews,—arc all parts of 
the same tale. The feeble half recumhent attitude in which 
he sits enhances tlio general expression. 

Thi.s man lias crowned liimself with broad leaves of the 
vine; libs fellow'-dcbaiieliee bcliind wears ivy u]ion bis hair; 
both being typical plants, indicative of their several pnr-, 
suits. Look at tho oyc,s of the latter, and see how vague they 
iu-e ; for that eiiibraee is without passion, palling from use, 
and impure. The graceful back, and the whole tournuro of 
tho lady, are in cxeoUont keeping wltli the elegant dressing 
of her hair. 

The wing of llie building at tlie side of the picture shows 
an example of the einquo-cento stylo of Italian villas. Tlie 
landscape is a vineyard-crowned land, rich in oil and 
wine. 

An idea of the general inarits oftlie picture in carrying out 
its subject, may ho gathered from tho foregoing remarks. As 
a work of art, loohnioally speaking, it may bo considered as 
an excellent specimen of a curtain class of tbcKronch school, 
whsro considerable dramatic force is arrived at by tho use 
of such detail as we have pointed out. It exhibits much of 
tliat peculiar oharaotor of drawing for whieli tho school is 
so famous, resulting from severe early training of Jlie artist 
in this part of the practioo of art, which, being afterwards 
allowed to sot itself free from the rule ef exact imitation, 
results at lust in a skilful generalisation of conventional 
form; gaining less, wo think, than it loses by tho eon- 
sequent neglect of individuality of character. In colour, 
this pictiuo is as defioient as most others of its class, so 
much so, that it is perceptible tho artist has not oven at¬ 
tempted to produce any signal excellence in that direc¬ 
tion. 

The picture is at present in the gallery of the Crystal 
Palace. L. L. 


A PRENGH LADY OP THE OLDEN TIME.« 

Evbby body knows what charming things, in tho main, are 
Prencli letters and Pronoh memoirs. By this time, too, we 
are willing to Admit, with a passably good grace, how much 
our lively neighbours have the advantage of ns in this fas¬ 
cinating class of productions. All the grand epochs in 
French history have their gallery of illustration in contem¬ 
porary nieniotrs of great men, witty men, or small men, who 
usually make names for themselves by writing about those 
who have names of their own. 'J’lie seventeoiith century has i 
its full sli.nro of such eiuitrihutiobs to tho mosaic work of 
national history; and wo will not be so wanting in polite- 
nes.s as tosiqijioso that our readers do not already know all 
about tho he.st of them, They are stories of court-intrigues 
and Paris mobs, with llieir attciidant incidents. Madamo 
de laGuetto givo.s us a vivid piclure of life in tho proviuecs, 
in Biieial quiet, or under military ilespoti,sin. We find it a 
pleasure, real a.s it is rare, to meet with an autobiography 
so little disfigured by egotism. Madamo do, la Guette la, 
moreover, iiieapahle of any d.igrossieii. She will not even go 
out of her w.ay to give yon facts or fictioins eoiieeniing great 
people, as is tho manner of many perpotr.atura Of memoirs, 
however little they may in reality Iiavo had to do with any 
sneh elevated personages. Her simple and vivaoiou.s de- 
.seription.s deal with occurrences in which she look part, and 
persons witli whom she veritably came in eoiitaet. Every 
Ihiug is real and lifeUke ; no refloetion.s, no laborious iiitro- 
spcctioiis, after our nineteeiitli-centiiry-novcl fashion—in 
fact, no prose. • 

Lliidiu- her iinddea-imnio of Gatliorlno Meitrdrac, our 
hcruine led a ideasant country-lifo, not very far from Pari.s. 
Her mother early initiated her into the great mysteries of 
luinse,koeping,--iiiysberies which in those days far trans- 
eendi'd any eneountered in our times, oven by the entoriirls- 
ing piipibs of Mrs. Ellis. M. Meurdrae experiences much 
paternal solieitiido respoeling the .settlement of this his so- 
eoiiil daughter, lay iiig before her viirioil.s proposals, all equally 
dista-sleful to the fair laily eoiu'enied; and tlie old gentleman 
is fain at length to promise silence on tlie uirwelcome sub- 
jeet of inarria 5 ;’e for .some titiie to eoiiu'. One fine and fateful 
morning, Oatherino aecoiupaiiies her motlior on a visit to the 
Dindiess d’Aiigonh'nie, In the ruoiii is a tall bandsomo man, 
who.so eyes turn repeatedly towards the young lady; and she 
also is .s'utlieiently interested in him to ask his name from 
iier sister, who resides in the chateatt. M. de la Guette is a 
gentleiimn of tho Duke d’Angoulenie’s household, and held 
by him in iiiueh estimation. After this silent interview, 
ho jirueuros tho uequaintaneo of Madenioisolla Mourdrac’s 
brother-in-law and also of her father. The house Of the lat¬ 
ter he visits frequently; and the silent looks aro followed 
by passionate words. Tho yomig lady expresses herself not 
altogether averse to the suit,—a concession received by 
her impulsive lover with the liveliest donionstrations of joy. , 
This hero ha.s now two deities, Love as well .is Mars; the 
one calling him to tho army in Lorraine, tile other whisper¬ 
ing to iiim tho direst of jiossibilitica, that M. Meurdrae might 
nuirry liis daughter to some upstart snitor before his return. 
M.'trs gains the clay; and the bravo damsel oommendH the 
doeision, rightly judging that a man jiiiist bn little worth 
who cannot face any danger or disappointniont in ohedieiieo 

to hie sense of duty. ' . . • i xr 

Tlio cavalier on liis return seeks an interview wltli M. 
do Meurdrae, and the following scone is the result: 

“ My father listened attentively, awl at length thanked Him 
in tho politest manner; said ho w.as very sorry to bo unable to 
Roeept him, but ho had pledged Ins word elsewhere; 

'him not to glvo tlie matter aiiothor thought. Jio was Unuor in* 
finito obliifutioii j it wnn nioro, iiidood, thftn I dosepvwi. Tim 
S iour do la Ouotto, boiiuc ono of tU© most piwloniit* ttMn in th# 
world, roeoived this rofii.sal iii an oxtraordinary manner. Ho 
began to .storm and swear horribly, saying he Would soon find a ^ 
way to roloaso my father from his word. Sly father, not in the 

* Men^ires da Madnma ds hi Quulte. Nonvotlc itUUoHi r©Tai| a&iMU© 
et pr6e6d^o d’uno Notice par M. JtlonEAU. I*aii3,1850. 
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mood to hear theie parox^nms, declared that nothing ehould 
change hia reaolation. Thin uproar lasted for more tWi an hour 
m my Ihther’a oabinet^ the one expreasixm his feelings, the other 
repeating his refusal. My mother and 1 were in tno adjoining 
room, when the earalier entered in the greatest fury, saying my 
&ther had refhsed him, hut that he would hare satisfacuon ; 
that he was resolved to kill, even to the seventh generation, and 
to begin with mo. These flowers of speech might not have been 
altogether agreeable to a person of timid disposition ; they only 
made mo think the more of him, bocause I thought ho loved rno 
to such an extraordinary degree, tlmt it was the exoess of his 
affection which made him speak thus.” (p. 19.) 

The discomfited suitor rode off in groat indignation, and 
for a time contented himself with talking over his troubles 
to a patient widow, and writing volumes of letters. One 
day, however, in spite of all the jjreeautions taken for his 
exclusion, ho forced his way into tlie cabinet of M. Meur- 
drao, presented a pistol, and throw himself at liis feet, de¬ 
manding the daughter’s hand or the father’s life. 

This relentless parent uovertlieless remains inviiicible, 
for what reason we do not at all see, except that sort of 
destiny which seems to’compel so many otlier auiiahlc pa¬ 
rents to fulfil the dictum of Shakspere about “ true love,”— 
so hackneyed a verdict now-a-days that one ought almost to 
apologise for referring to it. 

Our heroine now trios what can ho done by a pretended 
submission, and appears to have forgotten her cavalier, who 
is again absent. Her mother saves lier from a forced mar¬ 
riage with a very rich nobody. La Guette returns. A 
private marriage is resolved upon, and effected witli her 
mother’s poi'mlssiun. Her mother-in-law is present at the 
ceremony, which takes place two hours after midnight in 
the neighbouring churcli. All return scixvratoly to their 
homes; Catherine calm and eollceted, cheering the waiting- 
maid, who seems to have been far more terrified at the step 
than her mistress. The Duke d’Angouleme befriends La 
Guette, and himself tells the enraged father of the private 
marriage. The bride is successfully carrie<l off to her hus- 
band’s’home at Sussy; but it is some time before a complete 
reconciliation is effected, tlirough the interposition of tiie 
good Duchess d’Angoulcmc. 

“I was very happy,” writes Madame do la Guette, “ in my 
huBoand s homo. W© amused oursolvos most a^^roeubly t we rodo 
out day, either to hunt or to %*isit among tho neighbour¬ 
ing nobility, all of whom rocuivod us in tho most obliging man¬ 
ner. But this happiness did not last long j for my husband was 
^ urmy. It was tho campaign of tho siege 
of Spiros, in Germany. Our separation was hard ; for I can say 
twly that he loved mo to an oxtraordlnary degroo, and that 1 
idolised him. For this first time I had leisui’o to shod tears at 
my onso, and to play the woman in contradiction to my nobler 
inminatious, and tho firmness of soul which was natural to mo, 
and which made mo fool soinothing like avoraion for those of 
my sex who had too much of such weakness. In faot, T have 
^ways had a tendency rather towards war than tho keeping of 
ohiokens and tho use of my distaff; though that is all which it is 
considered proper for a woman to know.** 

The next campaign, in 1635, is in the Low Countries, 
agamst tho Spaniards. M. do la Guette forbids tears, and if 
one 18 shod, threatens never to come hack. His wife, there- 
fore, wisely makes up her mind onoe for all to take these 
partings cheerfully j and as some tMrty of them had to bo 
faced, it was jdecidodly tho right plan. On his return, M. 
do la Guette is introduced to tho first of his ten children, 
who subsequently distinguished himself in Holland, and 
died early. 

Madame de la Guetto first took pai-t in the civil wars 
of the Fronde during the blockade of Paris. Condo posted 
a few of his guards at Alfort, near the bridge of Charenton, 
to intercept supplies. A convoy on its way to Lagny, 
whsro the Marquis de Persan was commanding for the 
king, had to pass through Sussy, where Madame de la 
Guette lived. The villagers, with the mayor at their head, 
attacked them, and took possession of the castle. Our he¬ 
roine, not at all approving of this proceeding, went in pei^ 
son to remonstrate with one of the leaders, who then made 
aome effort to restrain the people; hut they only shouted, 


Madamedela Oitetteett Mxuarin; il nefautpen la oroirel” 
At last^ howeyer, they consented to let them pass op show* 
ing their order, and moreover hospHahly regaled them with 
a few bottles of wine outside the gates. Meantime an ener* 
getio owner of some of the cattle had set off to the Duke 
d’Elbeuf, at Paris, for asMstance; and the convivial party 
was broken in upon by the arrival of sixty or eighty parJk- 
mentaires, as tho king’s enemies were called. The villagers 
hurried away behind their walls, leaving outside the seven 
unfortunate gpiards. They shouted “,Vwe le Boil" and wore 
answered by “ Vive le Parlementl" so tho peasants thought 
it prudent to shout with tho majority; and Madame de la 
Quotto’s indignation reached its highest pitch at the sotind 
of a general “ Vive le JParlement I” Tho new-comors fired a 
few awkward shots, and the guards entreated to bo taken 
within the walls. Four wore admitted, and three, mixing 
adroitly in the crowd without, made their escape. Tho vil¬ 
lagers then fell valiantly upon tho four defenceless guards, 
attacking them with every variety of weapon, until two 
escaped into the house of Madame do la Guetto’s nurse, 
whither she herself hurried. Tho parlementairea entered 
Paris in triumph with abundaiioo of veal and pork. This 
aehiovenieut, Madame de la Guetto quietly remarks, was 
about tho greatest in tho history of the Fronde, since its 
tangible result to the Parisians appeared in the fonn of good 
dinners. 

These troubles over, others come, disturbing, if not shak¬ 
ing, the brave soul of Madame de la Guette. She boars un¬ 
moved all injury, suiloring, or loss; indeed, her indifference 
rcspootirig property of any sort amounts almost to contempt; 
these things do not touch her heart. Tlie death of tliose 
dear to her,—of her fatlier and a beautiful hoy of seven years 
old,—is her first gi-oat trial. But her whole temperament 
is of tliat enviable elasticity which soon recovers lost vigour, 
and bravely stands erect again to.faeo new soi'rows. Such 
unconqucralilc elieerfulness is Heaven’s own gift: it is nei¬ 
ther stoicism nor fortitude; for they jnoet the shocks of this 
mortal life a.s the immovable phalanx of a disci)>lined army 
will withstand the onslaught of an enemy; but this choorful 
faith stands in God’s sunliglit, like a mountain-brow, un¬ 
harmed, whilst below it drifts the storm, and the avalanche 
falls among tho precipices. 

Passing over several incidents, and among them a de¬ 
liberate case of match-making on the pai't of Madamo do la 
Guetto (though, to do her justice, we ought to say, she was 
promoted to the olfico by tho bridegroom-prospective), we 
come to tho most strong-minded and masculine undertaking 
in her whole story. We do not profess clearly to under¬ 
stand which of tlie nine hundred and ninety-nine disputes 
between the King of France and the Duke of Lorraine 
brouglit the army of tho latter into tho nelghhourliood, in¬ 
deed into the very house, of our heroine. A battle is a^ut 
to take place; and a certain Major Grosboisinvites Madame 
de la Guette to accompany him to a spot from wlionce they 
can overlook tho discomfiture of the royal forces, which ho 
predicts as inevitable. Agamst about seven thousand roy¬ 
alists under Turenne are eighteen thousand under Lorraine. 
Madame do la Guette, seeing it to bo a desperate case, in¬ 
stantly fabricates a few ingenious statements concerning 
the peculiar position of certain cannon, of ton thduftmd 
armed peasantry in tho park, and a perfectly apocryphal 
band ot infantry in a wood. Tho major flies with this in¬ 
formation to tlio Duke of Lorraine, who Bonds word to Tu- 
renno and Conde that he shall not meet them on that day. 
To Madame do la Guette he sends most courteous mesBagos 
of graft tude and obligation, begging also one more favour of 
her. The high esteem in which she is held will doubtless 
enable her to find a suitable cavalier willing to go into the 
camp of the royalists, and report the state of matters there, 
for the benefit of his highness of Lorraine. A stanch roy¬ 
alist IS chosen and despatched. But in reply to the ques¬ 
tions put on his return, he merely says: “I was not in tho 
humour for being hung, so I thought the matter well over, 
and—did nothing.” ’ 
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' The time gained this stratagem proves of great eerrice 
to the royalists; and after the ganger is py^r,' M, Bbilip^, 
naitre ef’Mtel to the Intigi reports the. affair to the queen.' 
Madame de'la Quette is then at Paris, and takes a three>da^B’ 
journey to Val do Grdce for.the honour of an interview with 
her Majesty. The result is a mysterious comtnission to 
Bordeaux; and it is not easy now-a-days to understand all 
the hardships implied in a long journey in those times. She 
returned with her husband, who then retires from the army; 
and this quaint and affectionate couple lead a very calm 
and happy life, until the dark day on which the brave wife 
receives the sentence of widowhood. Their eldest son is 
in the service of the Prince of Orange; and the widow joins 
him in Holland, whore ho loses his life not long afterwards. 
Left thus doubly desolate, the old lady cheers her lonely 
hours by giving to posterity this lively naive story of her 
adventurous life. It is impossible to road it without ad¬ 
miring and coveting her courage, her devotion, her patriot¬ 
ism, her patience. There is an invigorating freshness about 
the book which seems to come upon the reader like a plea¬ 
sant sea-breeze ; so that for a time wo oonfidently hold the 
belief that wo too were wonderfully energetic people, des¬ 
tined for some grand achievements in an ex_tromely hazy 
future. This charming hallucination was rudely dissipated 
by the entrance of a domestic, of very aged and crusty 
fidelity, with “ her warning.” We were crushed, and then 
felt instinctively that life was one too many for us. From 
all wo know of the manners and the morality of the seven¬ 
teenth century, the strong mutual attachment and confi¬ 
dence which existed between Madame do la Guette and her 
husband must have been a much more extraordinary thing 
than wo should now consider it. Doubtless snch affection 
was then looked upon by many as a monotonous and com¬ 
monplace state of affairs, if not positively vulgar, yet de¬ 
cidedly provincial. But they wore the last people in the 
world to be troubled at the opinions others hold about 
them. They wore as well matched as Petruchio and Ka¬ 
therine; and in some points are not unlike thorn. He is 
just as violent, and the lady almost as spirited, and makes 
quite as good a wife as any Petruchio over ought to have. 
AVhat docs a man deserve who one day sent a servant up 
to his wife among some friends, mildly requesting her to 
come down-stairs, as ho wi.shed to shoot her? The lady 
descends without a tremor, to find her husband mounted 
in the courtyivrd with a loaded pistol, surrounded by people 
vainly endeavouring to calm him. Madame walks quietly 
up to him, saying: “Mon cavalier, dismount; I have a 
word to say to you; and about the pistol wo will talk an¬ 
other time.” Petruchio obeys, receives the mysterious whis¬ 
per, and springs again into the saddle with the best humour 
in the world. His motive for this peculiar, and not altoge¬ 
ther agreeable, line of oonduet wo do not clearly perceive. 
There are one or two amiable eccentricities of the same sort 
which wo might quote; but- wo have said enough to prove 
Madame do la Guette a heroine of domestic as well as mili¬ 
tary life ; and wo trust our readers will have imbibed some 
of the hearty liking with which wo cannot but regard a 
character so original, so unselfish, and so true. 


A DAY IN THE EHONDDA VALLEY. 

Dr. Mxckay told us some time ago that it was unwise to 
think that there was no poetry in railways. If there is not 
poetry tn them, there is occasionally on them; and if there 
is a poetical railway any whore, verily it is that of the Taff 
Vale in Wales. Why, it takes its name from the river Taff, 
and the beautiful valley through which that river flows; 
and for almost its entire length it^ runs side by side with 
the gentle Taff, as if it wore a lever of hers, and would fol¬ 
low her closely wherever she went; -It may be that ho ap¬ 
pears an unfit suitor, that he is too burly and hard, too 
much of a big bully, in fact, and she a timid, soft, and beau- j 


tiful being; but "in joining contrasts lieth love’s delight,” 
and Ingomar falls in love with Parthenia, and is happy with 
her, mMeover. If the river and the rail are lovers in this 
instance, the former is a coquette; and though rail sticks 
pretty closely and jealously to her, she, in a wild merry way, 
evades him now and then, and loses herself among thick 
bushes and beautiful green trees that spread their rich arms 
over her, as though they understood the fun, and would hu¬ 
mour her. 

On your way from Cardiff to Pontypridd you pass towns 
and villages besides—Llandaff, Pentyroh, Taff’s Well, Tre- 
forost. You run at the foot of high wild-looking hills, with 
cottages midway up them, standing there Without falling 
in some unaccountable manner, and looking down upon 
dreary iron-works below, at which their occupants ore em¬ 
ployed. You pass by little whitewashed cottages with rose- 
trees at the door, and a little garden that has steps loading 
down to the edge of the river. You got buried among thick 
bushes and avenues of trees that shut out every thing else 
till you get cleaidy away from them,; when a wide expanse 
of scenery, really natural,—though not uncultivated, bo it 
understood,—^breaks upon you. You cateh a glimpse anon 
of some ruined tower that has a history of its own, and is 
now overhung with wild foliage; or on the brow of a lofty 
hill, that you might bo pardoned for calling a mountain, you 
see an ancient pile of stones creotod, whereby hongs a tale, 
which perchance some fcllow-passongcr can toll you. During 
the minute or two that you arc detained at the various sta¬ 
tions, you sec little groups of very AVelsh faces, especially 
as regards the women, with bodies attired in Welsh fashion, 
and with mouths that speak a language which is not English, 
and which makes you feel yourself abroad. 

But while I am thus admiring the scenery and enjoying 
the ride, do not let me forgot that my mission'is not one of 
pleasure, and that I am likely soon to be made sad enough, 
if I have a spark of thought or feeling in me. But there is 
little chance of my forgetting whither or why I am journey¬ 
ing. My fellow-passengers have been talking upon what at 
present occupies all minds hereabouts. During the short 
time wo have stopjwd at a statipn, I have heard the words 
“Cymmer,” “terrible colliery explosion,” and “killed,” ut¬ 
tered by people on the platform. Last night, at the inn at 
Cardiff where I staid, the people in the bar, among whom 
I dropped for an hour or two, talked about little else than 
the accident, and it has formed the staple of conversation 
among the railway-passengers. 

The train stopped at Pontypridd, and I got out. On 
proceeding into the town, the signs of mourning lay very 
thick. Cymmer is but three miles off; and it was the day 
of the funerals. Nearly all the shops iii Pontypridd were 
dosed, and the sti-eets were deserted excepting at certain 
points, where you saw numbers of working-pooplo, with 
sad earnest faces, proceeding towards Cymmer. Prom the 
windows of several of the publie-houses I saw a black flag 
suspended, and waving heavily in the breeze; and this, 
when one saw the dreariness of the town, and remembered 
that within half an hour’s walk lay one hundred and four¬ 
teen men who had in one moment been snatched into eter¬ 
nity, had an effect wonderfully appalling for so simple a 
thing. On inquiry 1 found that at these houses clubs, such 
as Foresters’ or Odd Fellows’, were held", and that the flags 
were hung out as a token of mourning and respect for some 
of the order who had perished in the colliery; and that it 
was an old and ordinary custom. 

Cymmer is situated in the Ehonddn Valloy, about three 
miles from Pontypridd, as I have said before; and is almost 
entirely surrounded by lofty hills, abounding with winding 
and rugged paths, and exhibiting much of the general wild- 
ness of Welsh scenery. From Pontypridd to Cymmer, be- 
sides the ordinary road, which is rather circuitous, there is 
a tramway along which coal is conveyed from the Cymmer 
colliery to the railway-station at Pontypridd. This tram¬ 
way, being the direetest out, is generally chosen by the 
people for walking upon, in preference to the highway; and 
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along It all day on that Thursday, coffins, at sadly quick 
intervals, wore passing^still passing, being convoyed for 
burial at Pontypridd or the little villages in the way. Wlion 
I reached the village, a short distance from the last-named 
toiVn, and where the Great Western pit, ns it is called, is 
situated, I mot the first funeral proces.siou slowly winding 
its way, among some of the loveliest scenery the eye over 
beliold, to tlic little church that nestles iit the foot of the hill 
there. Tbere were two colliu.s, otio i.'ontaining tlic body of a 
father, the other that of liis son; and they wore nocominiaicd 
by certainly not less than two hundroil itcople, principally 
ooUiers and their wives, most,of whom jircceded the eofiins, 
which were oarriod shoulder-height oacli hy four men. An¬ 
other little lu'ooessiou followed close ujion tliis one, bearing 
one l)ody ; and all the way dark moving masses kept con¬ 
stantly revealing thoinsolves to us as wo turned some corner 
in the road, tir ascended some steep tlmt gave us a view of 
the way beyond us. At tlio scattered eoltagess or little 
clustnrs of Cottages t)iat liimg by the wayside, it was evi¬ 
dent liore and there, from the sorrowful groiqis around tlio 
doors, that death was llierc, am! tluit tliey were only wait¬ 
ing to form procoBsions such as thosi! we were meeting; 
whilst "we kc])t overtaking liosls of passengers on foot, col¬ 
liers and tlicir wives niostly, wlio were going to Cymmer 
to attend tlic hurial of ,aii acipiaintanco or a friend. 

ICvory body knows wliat a picture of dreariness and 
desolation tlio vicinity of Uic mouth of a coal-pit is; and tlio 
cuUiery at Cymmer must at any time lie a sad and iiiiscr- 
ahlu place to look at. 1 was glad to got away from it. U 
was not dosortud; neither were it.s frof|iiciit(!rs ciirio.sify- 
scekors alone. A couide of days Ixilbi'c all its workers had 
boon killed; but above ground there was yet a crowd of 
Viusy workmen, who covered that black and weary spot, and 
who were making culUns by do/ens ami by scores for the 
dead. Here, in those two days, cofliiis almost to the miiiibor 
of the killed liad been made; and sue/i eofiins! but any thing 
to 1)0 buried in: four deal boards, four brass liaudles, a little 
ornamental work to look like silver-braid and go round the 
edges, aild a tin-plate to scribldo the iiaiiio and age of the 
deceased ujiori, and it was ^uite suniciuiit. 

Uuring tliat d.ay the funerals inji'er ceased. The large 
numbers that atten^d each proceasieii, wliicli ge.iierally 
conveyed two or thrSPHodies, were 'f^ry striking, and gave 
one a pretty good idea of the vast iiuiubcr.s employed as 
colliers ill and about tlio Itliondda Valley. I saw a very 
groat number of fiumrals, and on tlic average o.ach body 
could not be aceonipaiiied by less tbaii forty )icrsoiis. 'J'he 
character of the procession spoke plainly of sudden deatli 
and a quick burial, in no re.sj)ect more so than in tlie ab- 
BCiiee of black ai>pand, parficularly as regards the females, 
ill tile relatives of the deceased who follow-ed. It was sad 
indeed to see some of the young women following the body 
of a father or a brother in attire lliat betrayed a simple, and 
Tilde attempt at finery and fiishion, and spoke of liap])ier 
days not long gone liy. Many of the funerals left Cyiiimer 
to tpavel some miles to aiiotlier ehuvcliyard; and in tlioso 
instances I observed tliat the niournors-pvoper generally 
rode on liurscbaelt, in tlie pillioii-fashieii, a man anil a 
woman being on the same aiiiinul. 1 in no instance saw 
a vehicle of any kind. The old-fusliioued eusloui of sing¬ 
ing liyiniis as the funeral-procession travelled towards the 
churchyard seemed very prevalent; and from all sides some 
simple sacred melody kept falling upon tho ear, cliantod 
by some scores of voices that resounded along tlic hills. 
Every hour during tlip day cacli burial-ground in or about 
the village had its two or three separate gi'oups clustered in 
it, each bespeaking so many funerals; and unceasingly the 
long black masses wore moving slowly up the IrjUs pr along 
the roads in the valley. 

Surely not the least sad of the sights was the appearance 
of tho cottages at Cyiiiincr. There were entire rows of them, 
not one of wliiob, it appeared, hut had ho§n visited by death. 
Nearly all the doors stood open, and in some, as you passed, 
you could sec tho joiners fastening up the coffins; in others 


tho friends of tho deceased ware gathered ready fur starting 
with their load; and in others again, a bed was visible, and 
you oould see, notwithstanding tho white sheet thrown over 
it, that more than one dead body rested upon it. 

Hero 1 will pause. Before 1 loft Cymmer I imagined 
the poverty and desolation in tho village that tvould follow, f 
and tho change that must speedily occur in tho po])ulation. 
'The place was then filled with widows and young father¬ 
less children. I saw all these swept away, many of them 
into workhouses and unions; whilst an entirely new class 
of people came and inhabited their homes. And I also 
thought, if some men, witli greater power to do good and to 
remedy evil than I, had seen what I saw tliat day, rtlat 
wlicii they reoii of 114 lives “lost in tho pit,” tlioy would 
not regard them as so many dry numerals, but as so many 
iiiou with living blood and souls, snatched with cruel sild- 
doimess from life to eternity, and act neoorilitigly. 

.T. N. AnuKir. 


TO MY Eoinirn son 

Os Ills TwENTy-piitsT Bibtiidav, FnniiiJAnY 2t, 18,')7. 

O.srn Autumn rose from out lii.s golden vale. 

And, cm a elotid orheavenly vision, saw 

(llc-yond the, glittering mount where Rummer .stood) 

Young Rpring ailvaneiiig up the budding sliqie. 

No f'ven eourae was Inks, yet cm lie came; 

No summer radiancy to gild ids pafh. 

Or Btrciigtli mature for .sultry toil, hud he ; 

Nor had he elust’ring vines or fruitful bowers, 

111 wliiidi, like Aufumn, be ooiild pamsc ami rest; 

Yet, on he came, and gain'd new strength by toil. 

To-day bright beams of liope would elieer his way, 

'I'lien (doiids would disappoint; yet on he came,— 

I'or God had made him fitted for his work. 

Ami -'Viitumn smiled with love, and hailed vomig Rjiriiig. 

. 1 . 1 ). 
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IIASSAEL ON ADULTEEATIONH,* 


When the LnnrM, a few years since, established a so-cal!ccl 
commission to inciuire into tlie adulterations of food and 
drink, publishing the composition of articles, and the names 
of those who sold them, there was an end to the gustatory 
and digestive peace of many of us. nic headaelics, and heart¬ 
burns, and vague fallings-away,—symptoms for which wo 
had consulted our doctors, and lifehteiied our purses by sorno 
guineas, besides inflicting on ourselves the annoyance of 
pills, drauglits, and other pharmacoutieal tortures,—wero 
traced, mentally at least, t i dietotio sources. Our green- 
pickles were imbiiod with copper ; so wero our green bottled 
fruit.s. Our hreiid was aluiiiiniscd, if not worse; our boor a 
narcotic mixture of liquorice, cpiassia, and ooooulus indious; 
oiir gin was first weakened by addition of wafer, then 
brouglit up to tho mark again hy oil-of-vitriol and Cayenne- 
pepiier., E.ven the snuff-taker, aocordifig to Dr. llassall, 
coujfl no', solace himself with the probability of coming off 
scotfroo; tbo titillating powder, besides minor contamina¬ 
tions, being mixed with lead oxide, from which, absorbed in 
this way, some dangarous cases of paralysis have arisen, 
'Ilie rigirno of most civilised countries furnishes methods of 
preventing fraud in articles of food and drink. 'The laws 
and regulations of this country only affords protection par¬ 
tially and eollaterally. As regards the major number of 

* AdaUtratiau Dtttoad, By AiiTraia Him. MAHAUt., U.D. Londimi 
Longiasiu. 
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articles of food Apd drink, aaveat emptor 14 the watchword; 
and when tke law does interfere, this is npt so often in be¬ 
half of hygiene as of the inland revenue. 

To Ur. Hassall must be awarded the merit of applying 
the microscupo to systematic detection of extraneous bodies 
•f certain kinds, when present whore they ought pot to bo. 
He was the first to develop a system of piicroscopio as con¬ 
tradistinguished to chemical analysis, and in this ho has 
done good service, 'Wo fear, however, that there is a tend¬ 
ency prevalent to set up the microscope in antagonism to 
chemistry, rather than to consider thcip in the sensp of 
mutual aids. Unquestionably tho weak part of analytical 
chemistry is, that which concerns the discovery of animal 
and vegetable bodies; and hero, provided tissues, or crystals, 
or other characteristic form bo present, tho inicroscopo is 
strong, pr flassaU’s book contains the most valuable re¬ 
cord which exists, in our own or any other lang-uago, of mi¬ 
croscopic characteristics in one particular department. As 
a guide to future microscopic an.alysts, Pr. IIassair.s hook 
will ho invaluable; but his chemistry is not to he com- 
incudod. In proof of this, we need only say, that Pr. 
Hassall, under tho head of the discovery of antimony, re- 
conmiond.s it to be sublimed from tho sulphide in atest-tuhe. 
Now, thdugh this am ho done partially and with difficulty, 
.as a sort of feat, cv(ny practical chcniist is aware of the ex¬ 
treme difficulty of accomplishing it, an<l has recourse in 
preference to the decomposition of snli)liiJo of antimony by 
lic.ating it in a glass-lube, and transmitting hydrogen over 
it when thus heated. 

It seems a matter of regret that Pr. Hassall limited hi,s 
inquiries to the discovery of adulterations; having i)rovi- 
ously defined .adulteration to signify the addition of a body 
purposely and in a fnuululoiit sense. Circumscribed by this 
limiting definition, to wdiich perhaps, as a definition, 110 valid 
exception can he taken, tlio author excludes from his cate¬ 
gory such a e.asc .as tho accidental piescnco of arsenic in 
uiifcrmcutcd bread. Surely, whether arsenic exist in bread 
accidentally or by design, the public is equally iuteresteil 
in being aware, of its iircseuce. Tho ground taken liy Pr. 
Hassell is needlessly uireumscribed, and his ufficiuuoy as a 
.scientific expositor is lessened by importing .as he docs Iho 
idea of a motive into cases whereJjflHVlc want fact. 
(Surely a seieiitifie analyst would' speak to the 

existence or iioucxistenco of things sought for in the first 
iiislanc.o. lie might Ihuii subsoquontly, but rather as an 
enlightened member of society than in his scientifio capa¬ 
city, try to discover motives, and refer the irregular things 
ho might have discovered to tho category of coutaminafious 
or adulterations according to tho evidenco before him. 
When Parliament legislates on this matter, we trust a 
noiTnal standard will ho laid down for acticles of food, drink, 
and still more of luodicino; every deviation from sneh 
standard, wdicther by accident or design, to be considered a 
deterioration. This is absolutely necessary for the Act of 
Parliament to ho efficacious. Nothing is more common than 
to meet with people who speak of “ purity” and “ impurity” 
as tliough theso wore terms of fixod meaning and self-evi¬ 
dent application. Arc wo to understand by “ purity” cho- 
mioal purity ? In, that case how few articles of food, drink, 
and medicine, are not impure 1 Tliero is no such thing as 
pure water, for example, in all nature. Are we to under¬ 
stand by “purity” “conventional purity"? If so, tho Act of 
Parliament will be'rendered npgatory at once; for nothing 
can be more arbitrary than popular appreciation in this 
matter. ^ Frequently Uw term purity is considered synony¬ 
mous with strength, as in the cose of alcoholic liquors; but 
how would it fare with a patient who aboald swallow pure 
prussic acid, instead of tho two-per-cent prussic acid legal¬ 
ised by our pKarmabopmiaP These examples wil} serve to 
explain our meaning os to the necessity which exists for 
the Legisl^nr* to define a standard of purity for each kind 
of fooi drink, apd medicine, to be -ecuWated in any Act 
of Parfiamont which may spring from t)r. HossolPs labours 
and Ur. Soholofield’s oommittee. 


[The Edlten of the Matiokxi, Magazihh eennot return unsvallable 
Papem, exeeptiu osaea where M mey aeem dealreble to entntnunlcAte 
with the writers.] 


HAmt.Y for mankind, the true spirit of chivalry is inde¬ 
structible. Chivalry, as tho principle of honour and com¬ 
passion, redressing wrong and protecting helplessness, was 
never perhaps more benignly active than in tho present 
time. It has passed from land to land, from age to age, 
surviving every possible ohangn, disdaining no imaginable 
costume. It was not tho ideal of kijight-orrantry which 
f’orvaiites slow; it was a fantastic couritorfojt — a false 
Ducssa. True knighthood, with its courage and its piercy, 
is still tho same when the casque has been exchanged for a 
broad-brim, and tho gorget for a iierpendicnlar collar. The 
gas-light and eluanipagno of drawing-rooms cannot trans¬ 
mute its RBsenec. It doth not merely live, Imt triumph, in 
the lecturc-rooin of a Mechanics’ Imstitiite, beside a water- 
bottle, and behind a table covered with green hake. So far 
back as tho twelfth century, wo hear old Peter of Ulois com¬ 
plaining that the knights of his day wero burdenod, “not 
with weapons hut with wine, wilh cheeses instead of jave¬ 
lins, bottles instead of bludgeons, spits instead of spears.” 
Utilitarian, truly. But suppose the utilitarianism to be of 
tho nn.selfi.sli kind. Let tho wine he for a sick labourer ; lot 
the cheese bo set on a poor man’s table; and let tho spit 
turn something savoury for a distressed workman's dinner. 
Now something like this has ooino to pass in our ninetcentU 
century. With a scheme for baths and w.ashhouscs, ouo 
knight of high degree rides forth to slay the pcstiloncc- 
breatlniig dragon of dirt, scaly with accnmulated filth. An¬ 
other sallies out in quest of Giant Ignorance, whose dungeons 
are filled with all manner of dolour; while a third winds 
his horn, and would fain hunt down tho “blatant beast” of 
Drink. It is a good thitig when separated elasses of society 
are brought neater by community of danger.* .Siicli an ap- 
liroach has been cffcctojifchroad, upon tho heights' of Algia, 
in tlie trenches before Wiastopcjl. It is a still better tiling 
when a higher order api a lower are approximated by com¬ 
munity of thought. Such a link of common sympatliy and 
.aim is being fa.shioncd at home, on platforms and in leeturc- 
rooms. A worthier firmer bond this, surely, than that 
one famous in the good old times,—the touching for the 
Ning's Evil, which some enthusiasts for the middle ago 
have sighed after, .as a graceful superstition, linking tho 
summit of society with its base. It is goodly to sec tho 
man of rank, of wealth, of leisure, vanquishing tho seduc¬ 
tive temptations of his estate, and toiling with the busiest 
to reform, iiiStruct, or recreate the people. The jnan of the 
middle class] who has looked forward from boyhood to hard 
work as his necessary heritage, can hut imperfectly com¬ 
pute how much his high-born brother must have resisted 
before such philanthropy could bo thoroughly transformed 
within him from a wish into a work. A society in which 
suoli scif-saorifico and such fellowship is both possible and 
frequent must be sound at heart. 'With the stilt-walking 
peasants who inhabit tho marshes of the Uando.s, it is con¬ 
sidered a sign of full confidence when a man takes off his 
Milts and gets into his neighbour’s boat. When aristocracy 
has, iu like manner, laid aside its stilts, it has laid aside 
fear with them, disarmed jealousy, invited love. How im¬ 
possible such association to a oornlpt despotism like that 
of the later Itoman empire, like that of xpodem Austria I 
There statecraft has hut one rule—-panem ft circft}te<t» 
Let the people bo lulled iu a pleasurable dreagj, whije tkeit 
energies are drained,—as the vampire-hat is Sai4 tP-fW it[( 
victim to slufflbpr with jts wipgs, while sucking kl* keaft'lP 
blood. How impossihlp also, to gneiept fapdalian)^ srk#rB 
tho peasant reckoned the seasons by the exaetjopf of the 
leiffwur, somewhat as the natives of South America caleu- 
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late tile hour by the particular species of musquito whose 
turn i* k to occupy, with its work of torment, the earlier or 
the later portions of the night 1 So frequent of late has be¬ 
come the appearance of our statesmen and men of rank as 
lecturers, that it would seem as thodgh a long pent-up 
utterance were welling forth, abundant in proportion to the 
duration of the silence. It makes us think of those northern 
people, of whom Mandoville is said to report, that their 
speech, frozen qp at times by the severity of the cold, will 
occasionally, on a rola.tntion of the weather, come pouring 
forth from their looBeqed lips with an uncontrollable volu¬ 
bility. 

Hut now another kind of aristocracy is pressing also into 
the Held. Our foremost men of letters are every whore ad- 
-dressiug the masses by word of mouth. Mr. Dickens has 
road his Ohristmaa Carol to large and delighted audiences. 
Sir James Stephen has not confined his wise thoughts and 
exquisite style to the lecture-halls of Cambridge. And, most 
lately, Mr. Thackeray has been repeating to an audience of 
not less than a thousand persons his lectures on the Four 
Oeorgea. The success of these lectures speaks well for the 
taste of the day, .Tho applause which followed many of the 
lecturer’s rom'arks attc.sts not less a certain elevation and 
liberality 'of principle yet more important. Never was our 
loyalty moi;e'ardent than at present, never more reasonable 
and more enlightened. It is hy the lustre of that virtue and 
that goodness which adotn tho throne of to-day that wo 
discern so clearly sorpo traits less favourable in tho memo¬ 
rabilia of courts riow passed away. We acquiesce no longer 
so readily as (\iii our grandfathers in the soveraiico between 
public ahd private virtue. Wo feel more than ever that wo 
may fairly demand, in thoso of public station and exalted 
rank, that kind of excellency which makes the safeguard of 
home and tho happiness of tho fireside. We feel that tho 
sentiment of loyalty should bo elevated, by involving the 
respeet which is duo to character as well as the homage 
which is due to rank. 'Wliat ,wc feel we can without hesita¬ 
tion say, for the ideal has become a reality. It is a pleasant 
consciousness to know wo live in a land whore to pass can¬ 
did moral judgment on the royalties of tho past is accounted 
the fair exorcise of freedom, not its licentious abuse. The 
Egyptians held solemn tribunal over the body of their dead 
kings, before they wore laid beside their fathers, in tho heart 
of the pyramid. Tho phantom ceremonial of an ancient des¬ 
potism has reappeared in a new form, as a part of the popu¬ 
lar speech and common life of modem liberty. We leave it, 
now-a-days, to the Tartar dynasty of China to make it high 
treason to paint the portrait of a monarch. Our governors 
are not afraid when tho foibles of a government have filled 
tho eyes of tho governed with tears of laughter, and not its 
fury with tears of rage. When Adrian VI. was much an¬ 
noyed by psaquinados, ho proposed to throw into the Tiber 
the statue of Pasquin, to which tho irritating documents 
were secretly affixed, “ Let your holiness beware,” said a 
sagacious cardinal; “ for Pasquin would turn to frogs at tho 
bottom of tho river, and their croaking would be worse than 
all.” " Lot them hate, so they fear," was the maxim of a 
a despot. May our British sovereigns ever say, “ Let them 
laugh, so they love." 



THE POSITIVE AND COMPARATIVE DEGREES OF 
WBOiGHEADEDNESS. 


Trs Spanish caricaturists, to give an idea of the obstinacy 
of the Biscayans, represent a man knocking a nail into a 
wall by butting at it with his forehead; but when they 
want to express the extent to which perverseness is carried 
by the Arragonese, they sketch a person in the same atti¬ 
tude, but with tho head of tho nail against the wall,ihtid the 
point turned to the performer's forehead. E. S. D. 


THE ROMAIC BALLADS.—No. H, 

' Bt frofesbor beackie. 

Wb have said the brigands in tho Greek ballads were rather 
respectable characters, of a much higher grade certainly than 
he who sang * 

“ In a box of tho stone-jug I was bom. 

Of a hempon widow the kid forlorn,” 
or however the thievish ditties may run, with which a popular 
novelist some dozen years ago caused the general car in this 
country to ring. But it must not bo supposed that tho pro¬ 
fession of robbery could be carried on, even among Greek 
mountains and on the banks of the lonely Acbelous, without 
causing considerablo discomfort to some parties, and those 
often tho most innocent and the most worthy of poetical 
B 3 Tnpathy. ‘While, therefore, as we would naturally expect, 
the praise of tho adventurous brigand in his capacity of 
Turk-hater and Turk-killor forms tho main staple of the 
strictly “ klepthic ballad," we shall not bo surprised to find 
that a voice from tho poor Greek shepherd, who sometimes 
suffered from the rapacity of a Turk-hating xXK^njr, was oc¬ 
casionally heard. Here are a few very characteristic utter¬ 
ances from that quarter. 

Ths Klbpths.* 

From tho hills the Klepths oamo down. 

Seeking horses to their mind. 

H orsoB none when they oould find. 

All my pretty lambs they stole. 

Lambs and kids, thoy took tho wholo. 

And away, away they go! 

0 woe’s mo! woe's mo, waly wo! 

My Iambs away. 

And my kids, took they; 

0 woe’s me, wo! 

And tho pail in which I pour 
Tile creaming milk, away thoy boro; 

And tho pipe on which I sing 
Rudely from my hands thoy wring. 

And away, away they go! 

0 Woo’s mo! woe’s me, waly wo! 

My lambs away. 

And my kids, took thoy; 

0 woe’s me, wo! 

And they took away outright. 

With its horns of silver white. 

My bravo boll-wethor, that outrolled 
Its shaggy fleece of flowing gold. 

And away, away they go! 

0 woe’s mo I woe’s me, waly wo i 
My lambs and my wether 
They stole together, 

0 woe's mo, wo! 

Would to Qod some vengeful hand 
Might seise the lawless robber-band 
In their dens, and sheer undo 
Thom, and all their thievish orow I 
That I might see my brave bell-wether 
And my lambs again together 
In tho fold. O waly woe! 

My Iambs away. 

And my kids, took they; 

0 woe’s me, wo 1 
If the Allholy in the Bkte8+ 

The ruthless robbers will ohastise, 

I will roost a lamb till it 
Fall in pieces from the spit. 

'Mid flowers that tell of coming May, 

On holy George’s festal day, 

ril feast, and bless tho Queen Allholy 

That laid the luthless robbers lowly, 

• 0 woe’s mol woe’s mo, waly wo! 

My lambs away. 

And my kids, took they 1 
0 woefs mo, wo 1 

But pieces of this description are rare; the present, t(&en 
from Kind’s collection,^ is perhaps a solitary instance; and 

„ "printed from an article in the ITorth SrUiah Jlmlett), 

No. XXXIX., by the present writer. 

Greeks** **' **“ M»ry,n' she Is always called by the 

t yeuffrUchitOe Asthofejrie. Ven Thsodob Knro. Xelpalg, 1847. 






BT STOTHABD.—FBOM MILTON 8 “ rABADIBE LOST. 

*' hlfl w&y oblique, 

Among tnnnmerabis stars.” 


no wondor; for the Klopth, in his capacity of a vulgar 
depredator, never could have become a hero of popular 
song; it was as the champion of tho Virgin Mary and the 
terror of terrible pashas that ho was celebrated. Nay, there 
were men, not a few, especially in tho groat epoch of tho. 
Liberation war, who, though associated habitually with men 
of very fierce character and lawless habits, were themselves 
as good specimens of an heroic humanity as the time and 
place was capable of producing—as virtuous as Achilles or 
Sir William Wallaoo every whit, there can bo no doubt. Of 
Marco Botzarcs iu particular General Gordon testifies, that 
he was distinguished by “a grcatno.ss of soul and a depth of 
feeling seldom found in the history of tho worldand un¬ 
questionably both ho and Diacos will go down to posterity 
associated, not with Italian Massaronis or English 'Ibirpins, 
but with Leonidas and Thomistoclos. To draw tho lino 
between tho Greek patriot and tho freebooter is in many 
cases impossible; but that among those who lived in a state 
of habitual rebellion against Turkish despotism, there were 
mingled together men of the noblest self-devotion with others 
of the most savage and unsanctified selfishness, cannot be 
doubted. This tho Greek people well know; and it is to 
this profound feeling of who the real heroes were, in tho midst 
of multitudes who talked heroism and practised robbery, 
that wo owe the following simple popular testimony to the 
heroic adventurer whom we have just named. The “Death 
of Marco Botzores’’ is, like many of tho ballads, a simple 
recital of an historical fact, put together by some popular 
ballad-maker who was altogether innocent of tho wish or 
the ability to make the story tell bettor than it would do in 
tho records of a common newspaper-column. In fact, such 
ballads supplied to the modern Greek people, as they no 
doubt did to the forerunners of Homer, tho place of our 
newspaper-columns; and any attempt to lift them by high 
poetical ornamentation above the level of the actual fact os 
it lived in the popular mind would have been resented by 
the popular taste, which accepted these simple songs, not as 
an artistical treat, but as the common nourishment of the 
national memory and of the Greek heart. 

Taa Dxath 07 Masco Botzabbs. 

Three little birds came lighting down upon the meadow green. 
And warbled there a sw^ lament ftom eve to morning sheen: 
“ Ye children mine, ftU Soondraa comes fiosk the north with a 
mighty power, 

And brmgs mth him Tseladln Bey, and Niagiapha the Giaour, 
And Niootheos, the dog that loves the OhrisSans to devour. 

Ho comes, and writes a letter bold to the captains great and 
small: ™ 

' Como yield ye, captains, to my wiU.-mSd heaiken t* my call; 
Bring Maroo Botzaree to me alive, and show no pity. 

That I may send the craven hound to the sultan in the city.* ” 


This when ho hoard, his black monstacho bravo Mafeo twirled; 

and thou * < • 

This private word to Lampros spake; tho bravest of his'mon; 

“ Come, Lampros, gather my bravo mon, my gallant Pallicarios; 
To Carpenees this night wo go, and woe betide wlto tarrios 
To Carpenees that night ho wont, and to tho moadows far. 

Then to his Fallicaries told tho order of the waf f . ' 

“My gallant boys, though wo are few to meet in open fight 
Fell Soondras’ power, by swift siupriso we'll put his men to 
flight!” 

Two hundred chosen mon ho took; nnd^ord in hand they wont 
With furious speed to tho Tm-kish camp,and to tho pasha’s tent; 
A thousand and two hnndrod Tm-ks to gloomy death wore sent. 
A Latin dog—would that his hand had rotted on the sjftt 1— 
Levelled his gun at Marco’s head, and dealt a fatal shot. 

Ho raised his voice, and cried aloud, as loud ns ho could cry : 

" Whore art thou, Costas, brother mine 1 let not tho warfare die 
With mo! Ye Souliotes, weep not, nor wear black.suits for me; 
But to tho wife that my heart lovos write ye a lino for mo,- 
That where in Frankish land she livo^ at Ancona by the sea. 
She teach my son to read, and servo his country, when ’tis free,” 
The event celebrated in this ballad took place on tho 
21st of August 1823. Tho “Soondras’^ talked of is the 
Pasha of Scondra, or Scutari, on tho boundaries of Dal¬ 
matia, who, after tho first repulse of the Turks from Hes- 
solonghi, was advancing to renew the investment along 
with Omer Briones by different routes over Aria, and dovrn 
the vale of tho Achelous. At this juncture Bo^are;, with 
the intrepidity and celerity of a Napoleon, suddenly formed 
the resolution of breaking into the camp of one diviBi6n*‘uf 
tho enemy, and thus striking confusion into their ranks 
before they could have time to concentrate their strength. 
’The attack was suecessful; but thy death of the heroic 
leader, along with the inability of his brother Constantino 
to turn the victory to account, made the brilliant achieve¬ 
ment utterly barren of results. Simple as this ballad is, 
it gives us a beautifhl glimpse in the dying words of tho 
dashing soldier of what since the days of Homer has always 
been a ruling passion of the Greek people—tho love of 
learning. The Greeks in tho days of St. Paul “ sought 
after wisdomtho schools in Athens at the present mo¬ 
ment are the best things in it; ynd tho last words of a 
moder^ Greek soldier are a request to his wife, 

N» /A izp h'W** vi wuiitt ni 

to take care of his eon, and “ teach the boy hie letters.” 
Not even Scotland, where every shepherd’s son must go to 
the University, and learn to conjugate Tvnrta, could show 
an educational instinct more truly national. 

A more beautiful historical ballad, though relating to a 
name not so widely known, is that entitled 
TSAMADOS. 

Were I a bird with wings, to Meseolongbl I would go,. 

To see bow there, with sword and shot, diey lay the Qiaours low. 
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And swoop the brnvo RotiraoUotO)) lihe hawlcs npon tho foa. 
Thus thought Gioi'gillti to himsolf; but while ho thinketh so 
A little bird with golden wings thus whispered to hint low: 

" Have pntionce, brave OiorgSki; If for Arab blood thou thirsty 
Enough thou’lt find to butcher here of Mostem race accurst. 
Boost thou those linos of Turkish ships for gating on the sea 1 
Dostruotfon’s nnohorod whore they ride, and Mhes they shall be.” 
“ Thou little bird, how dost thou know tho tldngs thou say’st to 
mo 1" 

" No hir'd am I, although I aoom n little bird to thes. 

There is an island in tho sea, by Navarino j thsro 
I Irravely fou^t, and breathed iny last for kin and BOgfttry there. 
The name of Tsaraados thou kuowost: from heayafl, wfeero now 
1 dwell, 

I oarao tho things that soon shall be to sons nf earth to tsll, 
Hero on tho oaiih to watch your tloods, in sooth it likes ms willl" 
"Hero on the earth what woiildst thou see? In heaven didst 
thou nob know 

How all Morott groans beneath a cloud of murky wool” 

“ Look chaerly up, Gtergiki mine, and dark despair eschew; 
'I'hough now Morea's wekk and faint, tho tight she'll soon renew, 
And like a wild-iwast tear the foe tha^looked so proud before ; 
And biaok.lmrnt bones shall scattered lie on Messolonghrsshoro, 
And Souli's lions shall bo there with triumph in their oye.” 

Tlnia spake tho bird, and flew away, and uiinglod with tho sky. 


The event hero celo-bratcd belong.s to the mouth of April 
1S2D| when Ibrahim I’aslin was rapidly recovering from the 
Greeks of the Morca all tho ground they had so bravely 
won at tho eommonocuKUit of tho war. Tsamados was a 
Hydriolo ship-eaptain, wlio, along wilh other patriots, h.id 
taken up a jKwition in tho island of Bplmcteria, famous in tho 
history of tho Peloponnesian war, and in tho old castle of 
Navarino on the Mossenian coast; hut the strength of tlicir 
position proved vain against tho superior numbers of tho 
ibo; and Tsamados, with other illustrious champions of 
Greek nationality, was slain. Tho aijpearance of the shade 
of tho great naval oomnianclor in the form of .a bird i,s a eh.'i. 
raeteriatio trait of the Komaio ballads; and learned men 
will no donlit ho eager to trace the imagery hack to Homer, 
in whose pnge.s the gods often n])poar and disappear in cer¬ 
tain winged ineavnations. Put in wh.at age or country 
worn birds and flowers not a favourite instrnincnt of poetic 
presoutation ? 

We conelnde th# present Number with tlie translation 
of a short Imt striking ballad, where tho picture glares with 
a fine itembrandtesque effect through the darkness, en¬ 
titled 


Thk Voice op ute Tomb. 

On Saturday wo qualVod tho wine, and draino<l the cup on Sun¬ 
day, 

And drunk tho liquor to tho drogs till none remained on Mon¬ 
day. 

Our jovial captain, w.hon he saw that wo had drained tho wholo. 
Cried, “ Haste theo to the khan, bnive youth, bring fuel to our 
bowl,” , 

Tho place was strange, the night was’ dark ; I w.andered from 
tho way. 

Through many a footpath lono and dro.ar my wildorod foot did 
Stray, _ 

Till to a ruined ohuroh I oamo, a ehurnh and churchyard lono. 
Where there was many a holy cross, and many an old gray stone. 
One grave there was from all tho rest apart,—with hasty tread 
Unwitttog through tho gloomy niglit I trampled on its head ; 
And from the inmost gravo I nsard a groan beneath the stone. 
“What aUji'tlma, grivvu; and through the night what means 
that 'dis.ipat ipognl 

Say, doth the green sod proas theo sore, or tho old and hpavy 
stoiib 

“Not the green sod doth press ms sore, nor the old and heavy 
stone; ' 

Bay, liost thou look of room aboye, no road where thou may’st 
trend. 

That from thy heel I hetif must fool such trespass on my hogd ? 
Was 1 not .voting as thou art now, a lusty Pnllioari, 

Th^t loved in bright and breeay night beneath the moon to carry 
A glancing blade aix spans in feogth, and six foot toag a gun) 
Was I not scon among tho first vhors the hatUt'e ^nwlm was 
dun? . . 

Tbrioe ten doughty foes I slow in ono night and a day, 

And forty more with wounds from me slunk frdrn'thd field away, 
TUI my gpod blade in sunder broke, and fell in pieces twain. 
This saw a Turk, a faithless dog ; and epimring o'srtbe 
Hrew forth his shining yatagan, and waved it a'tr my heart. 


With sudden clutch I seised the blade* bofbre it reached my 
bfladj 

Thgg iivjm bis belt tho pistol fiew, and aimed the dog so woll, 
Ha l^r^hod me lovv and lifoloss hare, where 'nenth tho turf I 

Weep, atnwBger, weep fcr tao!" 


JTQW MR. LAMBKIN WAS GABOTTED—AND 
WKED IT. 

Bv THE AUTHOR OF “A SUBALTERN’S STORY." 

In these days—and nights—of insecurity to person and 
property, when respectable old gentlemen cannot walk from 
tbp City to 8t. John’s Wood without having their neck¬ 
cloths disarranged and tjicir pockets emptied by ill-looking 
rnffians with In-okpiv noses and fnr-eaps,—when equally re¬ 
spectable ojd ladies cannot do their little shopping in Oxford 
Street without being rumpled and robbed under a gas-lamp 
in a most andacions manner,—when tlia daily papers nro 
filled wilh letters signed by all sorts of deadly weapons, 
rocominending us what to do when wo feel a bunch of 
museuhir fingers eoinjiressing our windpipes,—when decent 
and pcaeenhly di.sposed passengers, meeting in tlie parks 
after dusk, give each other a wide berth, and glance sns- 
picionsly over their respective shoulders liko a couple of 
lions in the Zoological G.ardims at feeding-time,—when, in 
fact, n universal panic nppoars to prevail in society, and 
t.iie nervous systoni of the Rriti.sh imhlic is in a very shaky 
and urisatisfactory stale, it behoves every good citizen to 
raise In's voice as loud .as hi.s lungs will permit liim, if, by 
so doing, ho imagines lie can in any xvay contribute towards 
tlio .general good, or benefit the interests of suffering liu- 
in.anity. 

Inspired by sentiments of tho purest philanthropy, and 
knowing lliat puhlieity i.'i iiow-.t-days the great reclres.ser of 
evils, i iiave thought it my duty as a man and a haehelor 
to come forward, and make known through tho eohmins of 
tliis iioriodical tlie eirciimstancos connected with ono of tho 
most deleriuincd eases of garotting it has ever boon iny lot 
to become acquainted with. When an iiinocout and amiable 
llltlo gi.uitlcman cannot pursue his meditations on tlie hearth¬ 
rug of a private dwelling-house without—But I am antici- 
jiating niattors; pcrhajis I had better liegin my slorj' at tho 
Ijcginning. 

Mr. Nicliolas I.ainbkin was a young gcntlcmyi from the 
country, wlio, after llio manner of young gar|41enien in 
general, whetlier rustic oa' otherwise, had fallen deejily in 
love. In Ins case, however, tliere appeared to ho no earthly 
reason wh.y the course of his love should not run as smooth 
as a macadamised road. He was descended in a direct lino 
from Reginald de Lamhkynue, who, it is very well known, 
came over with the ’Conqueror. He was the proprietor of 
Lambkin H.all and a snug e.stato in Yorkshire; he was good- 
looking, affectionate, and domestic. What could the most 
aspiring mamma,or fastidious young lady require more? 
And yet, to all appearance, Mr. Lamhkiu was the victim of 
nil unrequitod ntlachinowt. His love was a blank, because 
lie had not tho courage to tell it. The silver-spoon with 
which ho had hoeu born soopiod in some measure to have 
entered into his nature. His bashfulness, howevetj^was not 
so much constitutional us tlio roadlt of education. Being an 
only child, and haying lost his fqther when vqjy young, ho 
had been brought up entirely l<y Ifls mother j and his cha¬ 
racter, (bough exemplary to a degree, exhibited in some 
points the mollifying influence of the maternal apron-string. 

Mrs. Lambkin was a proud and reserved vvoasati, who,, 
since her liusliaud’s death, had lived pnfjroly in the country, 
cai iiig for no society but that of ter son, and only anxious, 
like NorvaTs hither, that he, should remain at hoipcv and bo 
contented with tho life of a, quiet country-gontleraan. Up 
till very lately Nicholas had dutifully indulged his mothor's 
wish; but it suddenly opeurred to hip, oft reaching hi^ 
twenty-sixth birthday, that hp could nbi| nef/otnj {be cha¬ 
racter of an English squire to paricotioh VRhbut the assist 
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ancQ of a wife. This desirahlo ocmmcxlity not being obtsin- 
alile in the neighbourhood, and as Mrs. Lambkin looked Upon 
Ijondon as a gi-and emporium where a choice assortment of 
wives were kept constantiy on view, she had taken a house 
in Berkeley Square with a view of giving her son a better 
opportunity for a seleetion. On this important pointj how¬ 
ever, Nicholas and his mother, for the first time in their 
lives, had a difforonce of opinion. Mrs. Lambkin, who was 
oonstructed, both mentally and physioally, on the niost 
diminutive scale, was smitten with the inajeetio person and 
iutulhictuoi aUainments of a Miss Virginia Crabtree; while 
Nicholas had tumbled helplessly, hopelessly, speechlessly in 
love with a wieked, biight-o^ed, gulden-haired little oousin, 
named Amy Cmlton. 

The first-mentioned young lady, who was six fiset high 
and wore spuctiudes, had ooildusecudod to look with an eye 
of favour oij Mr. Lambkin; and having satisfactorily as¬ 
certained the amount of Ids iiioomo, and holding poeiiliar 
opinions on the sulijeet of the riglits of women, she did not 
.scruple to take the initiative in making known lier admira¬ 
tion botl) by word and deed. Amy, on the contrary,—a pro- 
vol;ing, satirical, bewitching little puss,—though perfectly 
a\varo of the efl’ects her charms had wrought hu the nnao- 
pliisticatcd heart of her comitry-coiisin, pretended, in the 
hypocritical way oonimoa to wicked young ladies, totally 
to misunderstand bis bashful attempts to inform her of tlio 
havoc she was causing in the snsoeptible organ tliat palpi¬ 
tated beneath his waistcoat, 

Since his arriv.al in town, Mr. Lambkin had managed to 
rub oH’much of bis rustic shyness. At clubs and other pro¬ 
fane plRi:es of resort in tlio ipotropolis bo bad picked up a 
'cuusidcrabre amount of conlidouco, and in the society of men 
lie was suflieicntly selfqiossesBed. flven with a number of 
ladies he felt tobirably safe, and did not altogether lose liis 
presence of mind ; but if by any inifortunate elianee ho 
found liiinsclf alone, in a room, with tbo door nhitl, tetc-fi-tHr, 
witii a marriageable member of the fair sex, and if, more 
particularly, that momber happened to be his cousin Amy, 
then did poor Mr. Lambkin blush, stutter, perform extraor¬ 
dinary evolutions with Ids arms and logs, and get liimself 
generally into siiuh an iiioxtrioable state of eonl'iision, .as 
to lender an ignondnioiis tliglit bis only means of recovery. 

After a tlireo-montbs’ residence in London, affairs were 
in tin's unsatisfactory condition ; when, one aftonioon last 
November, Mr. Lambkin,—driven to desperation by tbo at¬ 
tentions of, Miss Orabtrec, wliose demonstrations of affec¬ 
tion wore becoming every day more alarming,—determined 
to put an end to them, and his own suspense at the same 
time, by conooutrating Ids very limited brazen capabilities 
for one grand effort, and making an offer of his liand and 
fortune to tlia aforesaid wicked little cousin who had al¬ 
ready taken possession of his heart. 

A>id now, having given the reader as much of Mr. Lamb¬ 
kin’s antaeedontal biography as is necessary to the dovolop- 
iiicnt of my tragical story, I will let that gentleman speak 
for himself; merely premising that, with the exception of the 
interesting weakness I have mentioned, you would not find 
a warmer-hearted, better-humoured, more thoroughly good 
and honourable little fellow, if you wore to search all over 
Epsom Bowpg on a Derby^ay, which is, I fancy, giving 
you the largest aosemblage in England to pick from. 

“ Good-bye, mother,” cried Mr. Lambkin, on tbo afternoon 
in question, as he put his head in at the drawing-room door, 
and nodded to a sadats-looking little lady in a widow’s oap, 
who was sitting by the fire, reading a newspaper. “ Wish inc 
success; I’m going to Kensington, to see my cousin Amy.” 

0 My dearest Nieholas,” answered Mrs. Lambkin, whose 
life was embittered by tlw presenee of imaginary burglars, 
and who lived in hourly expeotatioh of being garotted as 
she sat in her ann-ehair, “let me implore you not to think 
of guing«out so late. The evehings are very dark, and the 
aooounts of people belngrobbed ancTHhiidered in the streets 
are becoming every d«y more dreadful. Do, my love, put 
.off your visit till to-morrow"before luncheon.” 


“ No, mother,” seid Mr. Lambkin, entering the room. 

“ You want to get home again; so I’vo screwed my courage 
up to the sticking-point, aud have dotenniuod to speak out 
like a man to-day; if I wait till to-morrow, all my resolu¬ 
tion may have evaporated.” 

“Ah, Nicholas," returned Mrs. Lambkin, “I fear your 
coushi is too volatile to'niako a good wife. Sbu is not 
wortliy of you, niy dear. I wish I could persuade you to 
tliipk more of Miss Crabtree.” 

“I wish I could persumlo Miss Crabtree to tliink less of 
mo,” cried Nicholas in disgust. “ Why surely, mother,” ho 
added, assuming the favourite argumontativo position of an 
Englisjiinan, vis. with his back to the fire, his hands in hU 
pockets, and a ooat-fall under each arm,—“ surely you would 
nut have me marry n woman who shaves her furehoad and 
writes letters to the Timea eheut tho incomo-tB*?” 

“ I should wish your wife, my dear, to possess some firm¬ 
ness of eliaracter, which I fear is not tlio ease with your 
odusin Amy.” 

“ iSlic’s a little darling,” exclaimed Nicliolas pareuthoti- 
cally. 

“Now Miss Crabtree,” contiimcd Mrs. LamVikin, “is a 
young lady witli a powerful intellect—” 

“0, if you want a strong-minded woman for a daughter- 
in-law, I grant you, mother, you can’t have a more poi'l'cct 
Bpocinien than Virginia Crabtree. But as for being young, 
wliy, sliu’s double my age, aud wears inoustaclie.” 

“ Miss Crabtree, my doar^was only thirty-two last birth¬ 
day,” said Mrs. I,ambkin, not coiulcBccnding to notice her 
son's insinuation concerning the military appendage that 
grauod her favourite’s upper lip. 

“ Tiiirty-two 1” cried Nicliolas ; “ she’s forty, if she’s a 
day. I wish she’d shave her chin as well as her forehead. 
I declare, she’s quite a Oriiueaii hero." 

“ Nicholas, I’m aslmnied of yon," said Mrs. Lambkin with 
severity. “Miss Crabtree is a very superior young lady, 
and has twenty thousand pounds entirely wider lior own 
control, I bog you’ll siieuk of her witli respect, if it’s only 
as my friend.’’ 

“ O, as your friend, I respect her immensely. Besides, 
it’.s due to her age,—1 beg your jiardon, mother, 1 moan her 
money. But as for any thing else, it’s quite out of the 
question. Wliy, I’m not twenty-seven yet.” 

“ Five years, iiiy dear, i.s no snoli great difl'erenco.” 

“Blit you most admit, motlier, tliat if tliere bo any dis¬ 
parity of ago, the gentleman ought to have the bciielit of it, 
in riglit of his sex,—and Amy’s only twenty-two." 

“ I was oilier than your father, Nieholas; and our hap¬ 
piness was never affected by the, cireumstance," 

“Ah, blit then I don’t love Miss Crabtree,’’ returned 
Mr. Lambkin. 

" Esteem, my dear, would ripen into a warmer senti¬ 
ment.” 

“ I’m afraid it would take a Ibiig time to ripen, mother. 
Besides, I love- Amy already.” 

" But has your cousin given you any reason to suppose 
that she returns your affection V” asked Mrs. LambWn. 

“ No, TiiothuT, lieeauso she doesn’t know of it. I've tried 
to toll her half-o-dozon times ; but I’ve always got ridicu¬ 
lously nervous, and ended by making some silly remark 
about its hoiiig a fine day." 

“I iiovor observed your being norvou.s with Miss Crab¬ 
tree,’’ said Mrs. Liynhkiii. 

" Np; because 1 never tried to tell her I loved h«f. 
She's a good deal more likely to tell me that. She was very 
near it yesterday, I was never so frightened in my life. No 
I resolved to propose to Amy to-day ; and, if sliell have me, 
we’ll get married at once, and ho back at Lambkin Hall i» 
less than a month.” 

“ And if site refuses you ? ’ inquired Mrs. Lanihldn. 

“ Why tlieiT,” replied Nicholas with a sigh, “ it's a matter 
of indifference to me whom I marry; and to please you, 
mother, 111 try and like Virginia Crabtree. Qood-bye.” 

“ Good-bye, my dear; bat if you must go to-day, let me 
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Poor Mr. LambUn 1 If there la a poaition oaloolated 
more than another to diacompoae a nervoua man on the 
point of nuLking an offer of hia hand and heart to the lady 
of hia affectiona, it ia the ridiouloua one of holding a akein of 
ailk for her to wind. In the firat place, the attitude ia the 
very reverae of graceful. If he he in a chair, he haa to ait 
bolt upright on the extreme edge, with hia arma atioking out 
at right angloB to hia body like the arma of a direotion-poat, 
and hia fmgera fixed and rigid aa a glove-tree. When the ailk 
geta into a “tangle,” which it invariably doea, the gentleman 
can do nothing to aaaiat the fair winder, but muat remain 
stiff and immovable aa a trussed fowl, or the “ difficulty" 
becomes moro complicated; and when, as in the present 
case, the lady is perfectly self-possesaed, and the gentleman 
proportionately shy, it is not easy to imagine less favourable 
circumstances for the performance of that favourite come¬ 
dietta called “ popping the question.” 

“ And now, Nick,” said Amy demurely, when Mr. Lamb¬ 
kin had assumed the position of a sedentary finger-post, and 
she had found the “ end” and commenced winding, “ what 
is this very important matter you have to communicate ? 
Any thing about the weather ?” 

“No,” answered Mr. Lambkin, trying to recollect his 
speech ; “ nothing about the weather." 

“ Or the crops ?” asked Amy. “ No bad news from tho 
Hall, I hope, about tho mangel-wurzel ?” 

“ No,” answered Nicholas, who felt his forehead getting 
unpleasantly hot; “ it's nothing about mangeUwurzel.” 

“ Swedes coining up os you could wish, I trust?" pursued 
Amy. 

“ I didn't come to talk about turnips,” cried Mr. Lambkin 
in a piteous tone, making an insane attempt to got at his 
pocket-handkerchief. 

“ 0, keep your hands up, please,” cried Amy ; “ my silk 
will be ruined.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Nicholas, raising his hands as 
high as his nose, and proceeding: “ I want to say—that is 
—to ask you, Amy, if—if—” j 

“ (Jo on, Nick.” 

“ To ask you—if—^you could—mean, if you would try, 
—to—^Dear mo, it's very warm to-day.” 

“I knew it was something about the weather," cried 
Amy triumphantly. 

“ No, no; I didn't mean that.” 

“ A little higher, please.” 

“ I beg pardon. I meant to say,” said Mr. Lambkin in 
despair, “ that for the lost three months—ever since I came 
to London, in fact—have boen in—in—in—” 

“ In what ?” 

“ In love,—there t” said Mr. Lambkin drawing a long 
breath; “ that's what I come to say, Amy.” 

“ 0, Nick, how sly of you to have been in love for three 
months and to have said nothing about it 1" 

“ I tried to toll you several times," said Nicholas, feeling 
more at his ease now the Eubicon was passed, as he thought; 

“ but I hadn't the courage to speak out.” 

And who is the lady ?” asked Amy. 

“Who?” said Mr. Lambkin iu surprise. “Don’t you 
know?" 

“No,’of course not; you didn’t toll me.” 

" But can’t you guess ?” asked Nicholas, trying to look 
as insinuating as bis absurd position would allow him. 

“ A little higher, please.” 

“ 0, bother the silk I” cried Mr. Lambkin impatiently. 

“ Can’t you guess, Amy ?". 

“ I think I can,” she replied laughing. 

“Well,At^?’’ “ 

"Well, Nicholas?” 

“ What do you say ?” asked Mr. Lambkin anxiously. 

“ 0, I’m delighted to hear it. I think you ought to get 
roamed, and that you’ll moke a very good little husband.” 

“ Do you?” exclaimed Nicholas jeyfaUy. " Then nothing 
reunaius but to fix the day.” 

“The day I What day?” j 


m 


“ The wedding-day.” 

“ 0, that you must leave to her.” 

“Her?” said Mr.Lambkin, dropping hia hands in con¬ 
sternation. 

“ 0,” cried Amy, picking up the ailk, “ what have you 
done 1 What a dreadful tangle 1” 

“ But, Amy,” said Nicholas, who felt himteif getting into 
a dreadful tangle, “ what her do you mean ? My mother?” 

“ No; the lady you’re in love with, of course.” 

“ The lady I'm in love with,” stammered Mr. Lambkin, 
getting very pale. “ And who do you suppose that is ?” 

“ Miss Crabtree, of course,” said Amy. 

The shock was too much for Mr. Lambkin; hia head 
reeled, his eyes swam, every thing appeared to be whirling 
round; and after staring vacantly at his cousin for some 
time, ho rushed from the room with an anti-macassor that 
had become entangled in the back buttons of his coat 
streaming wildly behind him. 

“ Nicholas—dear Nicholas 1" cried Amy, following him 
to the door, “ come back.” 

But ho was gone; and as tho wicked little cousin re¬ 
turned to her seat, her face wore a penitent look, and some¬ 
thing very like a tear trickled down her cheek. 

As Mr. Lambkin was flying down-stairs, taking a dozen 
steps at a time, Mrs. Carlton was just leaving the library. 

“ Why, Nicholas, you appeal' in a great hurry. What’s 
tho matter?” 

j “Nothing,” said tho littlo gentleman, making a very 
poor attempt to look perfectly at his ease; “ I generally 
come down-stairs that way.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear,” said Mrs. Cai'lton, who was rather 
a determined chai'acter, “you're quite iu a fever. Come 
into the library, and tell me what has annoyed you.” 

I Tho unhappy Mr. Lambkin followed his aunt into her 
sanctum with much tho same feeling he would have taken 
his seat in a dentist's operating-chair. His nerves wero a 
good deal shaken; and Mrs. Carlton, by a skilful cross- 
examination, arrived at the cause of his woo with as much 
dexterity as the aforesaid professor of odontology would 
have extracted a refractory grinder. Like the sufferer from 
toothache, Nicholas felt much better after the operation, 
especially as his aunt took a favourable view of his case, and 
undertook to complete his cure by informing the wilful 
young lady upstairs of his desperate condition. 

“ I know Amy likes you very much,” said Mrs. Carlton, 
as she proceeded on her embassy; “ and your uncle, I am 
sure, will bo delighted to receive you as a son-in-law.” 

“Bless you, my dear aunt, for saying sol” fervently 
ejaculated Mr. Lambkin. 

And now I come to tho painful part of my story—tho 
catastrophe. 

It had grown quite dusk, and the trembling lover was 
anxiously awaiting the return of his envoy. He was gazing 
intently at the fire, with his right elbow reposing on tho 
mantelpiece and his left foot resting on the fender,—ono 
cannot be too chcumstantial in these melancholy cases,— 
when a figure noiselessly entered tlie room, glided swiftly _ 
behind him, put its arms round his neck, and before he 
could defend himself, closed his mouth in such a way tJutt 
for a few moments he was unable to breathe. 

“ Nicholas,” said the audacious garotteer, releasing her 
hold when the unfortunate gentleman appeared totally in¬ 
capable of resistance, “ you’re a dear good littlo fellow, and 
I love you very much. Forgive me for my cruel conduct this 
afternoon.” 

“ Forgive you 1” cried the enraptured Mr. Lambkin. 
“I’ll—” 

Here the garotte-process was repeated, Nicholas thia 
time being the performer, and Amy the unresisting victim. 

“I knew all the time what you wanted to say,” said thO' 
latter, when the operation had been satisfactorily performed; 

“ and it would have served me right if you had gone straight 
from here and proposed to Mias CridfiXM,” 

“ Miss Crabtree bo—” 
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Fortunately tlio sentence was never finished. The inode 
of interruption has boon already hinted at. Aniy has sinoc 
stated in explanation, that it hccamo absolutely necessary 
fo stop Nieliolas's month in some way or other, to prevent 
the utterance of a word relative to Miss Crabtree in a state 
of ausponsiou, or some other equally unpleasant predica- 
rpont., 

I laiTO nothing more to record, except that the perpe¬ 
trator of the above-mentioned ontr.ago was, T am happy to 
say, speedily brought to justice. Being arraigned before a 
family-cOiirt, and liaving nothing to say in lier defence, 
except that it was Leap Yc.ar, and that the plaintiff was her 
cousin, shn was sentenced to go in chains—Iiyiiienoal ones 
—for the rest of her natural life. 

The Jay that the sentence was carried into effect, Mr. 
Lamhlcin w.as, ns a matter of course, transported. Miss 
Crabtree i.s still unmarried, and likely to remain so. The 
young couple have just returned from tliuir wedding-tour; 
and, strange to say, Mr. Lambkin has lost all his sliynoss. 
Ho aserihes it entirely to liis liaving Iieeu garotted. J. If. L. 


POLYGLOT PvKADINGS IN PROVlilUiS. 

Ann ns not at iund that iinni’S.— "Wo cannot foresee 
whence liclp may come to us, nor alway.s trace hack to tlicir 
sources tiu) advantages we actually enjoy. J^ii lomyc van 
agoa a o moinho (Portug.),—Water coinos to the mill from 
afar. 

Oon BUNDS TOOI.S rouTtjNP..—It is to tins version of tlie 
Latin adage, Fortunafavetfatuis, “Fortune favours fools,” 
that Touelistono alludes in his reply to Jacques ; 

No, sir, qnotli ho, I 

Gall me not fool till heaven hath soiit mo fortuno,” 

Tiio Spaniards exprc,ss this popular holief liy a striking 
figure : “Tlio inotln'r of God appears to fools,”— A. las hohos 
BC, h'B aparecc la miulrc <le. Dins. 'Tlio fiormatis say, “For- 
Itino and women arc fond of fools,”—f/ZiVei nnd Weihrr hahen 
die Nnrren Veh; and the converse of thi.s Iiolds good lilceiviso, 
since " li'crtuno in.akns a feed of liim whom she too miicli 
favours,”— Forliiim nimium qnanfavvt ululitim facit- —and so 
do women Boniotiines. Wlion we consider liow rmicli wliat 
is called siieee.ss in life depends on getting into one of “ the 
main grooves of human affairs,” ivu can aceonnt for tlie 
comiiioii remark, tliat bloeklieads tlirive better in the world 
tliaii clover people. “It is all tlie dilferenee of going by 
railway and walking over a ploughed field, iviiether j-ou 
adopt eoinmon courses or set up one for yourself” (which 
is more likely to he done by jx'ojde of superior abilities than 
by others). “Yon will see .... most inferior persona 
iiighly placed In the army, in the, cliureh, in ofiico, at tlie 
bar. They liave sounduiw got upon tlio lino, and have 
moved on well, witli very little original motive-power of 
their own. Do not let tlila make yon talk .as if merit avere 
utterly iiegleeled in tlicso or otlier profossion.s; only lliat 
getting well into -the groove will frequently do instead of 
nuy groat oxcolloiico.” {OompanUmB of imi Solitude.) With 
this explanation, wo are prepared to admit that tboro is 
Borne reason in the Spanisli ailage, “God send yon Inek, my 
son ; (!b that a little wit will servo your turn,”— Ventura tc 
d6 l)iua, quepoco eaher tc haata. 

WlIKN TWO OHDEH THE SAME IIOIISC, ONE MCSTEIIIU EElIlNn. 
—Another proverb settles the question of preoedoiico by 
juling tlint, “He that hires the horse must vide bcfoi-o.” Tlie 
other mii.st of coarse bo content to journey as tlie foremost 
mSn pleases. “ Hu who rides behind aaotlior, docs not saddle 
when lie will” (Span.),— tous otro cahvlga, no enBiUa 
quanda quiere. 

AUi oovxr, Ai,n tomt. “ Oovetousneu brings nothing 
borne.” ^ It bursts the bag,” say the Italians,—Lo eodioia 
Tompe il Baeeo. “ He who embraces too mucli, keeps a bad 
bold” (French),—Qui trap embraaie, mol (treint, —'A statue 


was erected to Buffon in his lifetime, with the inscription^ 
Naturv/m ainplectitva omrietn,—“ He embraces all nature. 
Some ono remarked as he road it, Qui trep etnbroBBe, tna* 
(treint. Buffon hoard of tliis, and had the inscription ro- 
moved. 

They may LAiIait that win.— “A blind fiddler playing tO 
a company, and playing but scUrVily, the company laughed 
at him. Ilis boy tliat led him perceiving It, Said, ‘ FathcG 
lot us bo gone, they do nothing but laugh at you.'- 'Hold 
thy peace, boy,’ Said the fiddler; ‘ wc shall have their money 
presently, and thou wc will laugh at them.'" {Selden's Table- 
Talk.) Ho laughs best who has the la.Bt laugh" (French), 
—Fira bleu qui riru le dernier. “ Bettor is tlio last sinilo 
than the first laughter.” 





'THE STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES. 


Fitovi the tilo-mailufactory wc directed our steps towards 
Mr. Minton’s sliow-room.s, where arc cxdiihited various si)e- 
cimons of wliat we suppose must he called pottery, thougli 
many of tlio articles iiiiglit well have proceeded from tlie 
studio of tlic statuary or the ca.sel of the painter. That 
tliere were to ho seen tlicro cups, jilates, dislies, and jugs, in 
nuniliers not to lie lohl, and in eiidli'.s.s variety, will ho cx- 
peefed ; Init tiiat from materials so rude as (lint and clay 
stiitiieltes are. fabricated, clothed in drapery wliieh rivals 
tlio line.st muslin in delicacy, and with fijafuros so exqui¬ 
sitely moulded ns to express the teuderest emotions of tlic 
mind, we coiiid not lielp inferring that the potter’s art lias 
liere attained tlie liigliest point of ]>orfection. Owing to tlic 
comparatively low price of tlie raw material, and, ive ])re- 
siiiiie, tlie facility witli wliie.h, wlieii once, tlie mould is foniied, 
cojiies may lie iiiiilliplied, the price oven of the most exqui¬ 
site speeiniens is wonderfully small; while tlie cost of .arti¬ 
cles of doineKli(J*fnniiture of symmetrical and tasteful shape 
and perfect workmanship is scarcely hoyond tliat at whicli, 
a few years since, the most ungainly forms were sold. All 
honour to the capitalists wlio iiave placed witliin tlie roaeli 
of tlie liumlilost classes models to elevate their taste, and 
create or foster their love of tho beautiful. 

From tho sliowrooms we descended to the workshops 
wliero these ehannnig tilings are inndo. And here we think 
it only just to state, that wo received from all tlie ftrtist-la- 
honrors tho same refined courtesy which chavaeterised the 
tiUi-manufactory. It may ho tliat manual dexterity, artistic 
skill, and familiarity witli fine forms, may have a reflex in- 
flnonoo on tho mind, and generate there a politeness gene¬ 
rally supposed to lieloiig only to a higlicr rank than tliat of 
tlie artisan ; but however this may be, we wore certainly as 
well pleased with the modellers as with the models. 

In the first room which we entered, a man stood at a 
sido-tahlc, employed in puttiug the last flnishing-tcmch to a 
mass of clay about to bo wrought into form. Had wc en¬ 
tered a baker’s-sliop, wo shoitld have supposed that ho was 
throwing aloft, timmping, and kneading a lamp of peculiarly 
tvhito dough; and tli.at tlio subject of his labour was to lie 
converted, not into plates and dislies, but into the more 
delioeto bread. In a corner of the room, seated on the edge 
of a kind of trough, in tlio contra of which revolved a hori¬ 
zontal wheel of about the size of a dlhncr-plate, was a man 
pursuing his vocation of a “ tlirower,”— a Veritable potter, 
having by the impulse ofliis will and hand " powerover the 
.clay, of the same lump to make' one veHeLuntohbnonr dud 
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another unto dishonour." It is strange tliat with all the 
applications of modern science, and although aided by the 
refmomonts of high ai't, the pottor still sits at his wheel,— 
a wheel the same in form and operation os in rcmoto anti¬ 
quity,—using his hand to modol his workmanship, and a 
string to sever it from its base when oomplotod. 

This little table is ina.^ to revolve by a strap" connected 
with a largo vertical wHeel, which is turned by a j'oung 
woman a few yards off; to hor ho intimates by words Or 
signs whether he requires a rapid movement or otherwise. 
Another wotnan stands near him, whoso business is twofold! 
first to divide into equal pieces, by weight, the clay on which 
he is to operate, and to place them ready to his Iiand; and 
secondly, to arrange in a double row, on a board placed near 
her, the finished vessols ns ho "throws" thorn off. But lot 
us watch him closely; for ho is evidently a practised hand, 
and gets through his work with wondrous expedition. He 
is making preserve-pots: seo, tliere stands a row of them 
which lie has just msdo, all of exactly the same height, 
diameter, and thieknSSs, us if all made (as indeed they arc) 
in the same mould, nohioly, his fingers and thumbs. He 
places a lump of clay in the centre of his wheel, and tlio 
first jar is fllilshcd Wulld WO Mo realising to our own minds 
the fact that his hands are his sole implomeiits, A pointer 
projects from the side of the trough opposite liiin to very 
near llio middle of the wheel. Tliis serves him to indicate 
tbo licight of his j.ar, and by bis side is a piece of string 
(wire it turns out to be, when we look more closely) with 
wliicli he severs it from tbo wliocl. The altendaut leaves 
off weighing for an instant, and removes bis workmanship 
out of liis way. A sucond lump suoecods tbo first; lie thrusts 
bis baud into it; the plastic material seems endowed with a 
self-forming jiowcr; it sinks into tlio middle ; its eireum- 
furonce rises under liis magic touch, .and in far los.s time 
than wo can describe llie operation, tlic pot is fmisliod and 
added to tlic company of its fellows. A dozen arc made in 
an incredibly sliort space of lime. IIo signs to liis assist¬ 
ants, and be proceeds,—though we are ignorant of tbo fact 
until bo has finished,—to exhibit to us a specimen of bis 
skill in fabricating otber articles. A I'rc.sli lump i.s jdaeed 
on the wheel; with a touch it assumes the form of a eu)); 
it widen,s and bceonies flatter ; tlio wheel stops, the wire is 
applied, and behold! a well-sbaiied saucer. Again the magic 
wheel revolves, and a teacup is the result. Anotlier and 
somewhat larger lump is laid on the. wheel, wbicli rises like 
its jiredeecs.sors; it bulges out below, contracts above, a 
rim shoots out, and wc have llie body of a teapot; for which 
a smaller lump is instantaneously whirled into a lid, fitting 
as accurately as if measured by rule and compass, and nut 
simply by tbo potter's cyC. A slop-basin follows ; and, last 
of all, anotlier vessel is, by a trick of legerdemain, converted 
into a milk-jug. Tbo impromptu set of tea-things are al¬ 
lowed to stand for a fow seconds on tbo side-board; when 
tbo attendant seizes them, and before wo have bad time to 
recover from our astonishment, ruthlessly crusbos them to a 
mass of ignoble olay. TIio fabrication of jam-pots is re¬ 
sumed, we express our aokiiowlodgnionts, and withdraw. 
W 0 next peeped into a low and very hot room, filled with 
frames, on whicli wore placed some hundreds of vessels un¬ 
dergoing the operation of drying. The next workshop was 
filled with turning-lalthoB. At each of these stood a workman, 
who placed a basin on a revolving mould accurately fitting 
its concavity. With a tool of simple struoturo he first hol¬ 
lowed out the base so as to form the rim on which it stands; 
a fow revolutions puiduced tlie contraction above the rim; 
and the tool, slowlpr moved along the outside, reduced the 
basin itself to a uniform thickness. 

The articles we have hitherto soon were porfootly round 
and symraetrieal. In another workshop are made vessels of 
irregular shape, such as ewers and vegetable dishes, for 
which a mould is requisite. A potter’s mould oonsista of 
two solid pieces, which when fitted, together form a con¬ 
cavity similar in shape to the outside of the vessel required. 
The workman takes a lump.^ of clay, and having rolled it 


out into a flat thin cake, places it as a cook would the cover 
of a pie on one of tho halves of a mould; the other being 
similarly treated, tho two are brought together, and the lino 
of junction effected by laying between the two, on tlio in¬ 
side, a strip of tbe same clay, which is patted and coaxed 
into shape with Wondrous dexterity. Handles of teacups, 
spouts of teapots, feet of turecnl, and whatever other mem¬ 
bers articles in pottery ai'B fhmilhod with, are made for tho 
most part by children, each in A Separate mould, and are 
afterwards stuck on to the main body with a composition 
called slag. A serio.s of rooms on tho upper Stery was occu¬ 
pied by a number of women and girls, employed in painting 
lates, StO. which had been already fired. We obser.ved little 
ere worthy of notice, except that tho outllno was in all 
cases printed on the article, and that tho true division of 
labour was observed, one girl laying on with an ordinary 
camel’s hair brush all the red, and another all the blue, &c. 
We must not, bowover, omit to mention that the decorum 
which reigned hero was not instead of, but subjoined to, tho 
saiiie civility which bad awaited us elsewhere, patterns of 
landscape, flowers, and fruit, are printed on the porous clay 
by a very ingenious device. An impression from a copper- 
]jlatc is first taken in the required Colour on sitvicr-paper; 
tlie sheet is tiieii dipped itl Water, and spread lightly and 
evenly over tho surface of tho plate, rubbed on tlie hack 
with a roll of wot flannel, and finally waslied off with a 
sponge till the coloiiiing-niattor alone rcinaiii.s. Tlii.9 opera¬ 
tion is performed after the articles have been once fired, in 
which condition they are technically called “biscuit.” Tlic 
process of glazing consists in covering the ware with a tliiii 
coat of mineral composition. Into this they are dijiped one 
by one, and quickly withdrawn; and when siifflciently dry, 
are again eon.signod to the saggars, and replaced in tho fur. 
naee, which is heated to the degree necessai'y to vitrify tho 
glazing. 

The operation of gilding is performed by painting tho 
ware witli an amalgam of gold and qiiieksilver. riaced in 
the funiacc, the quicksilver evaporates, and the gold returns 
to its solid state, but conics out with n dull surface; so that, 
in order to restore its lustre and hrillianey, it is necessary 
to burnish it with bloodstones and other polishing sub¬ 
stances. U. A. J. 


DESIGN FOU A SUBURHAN COTTAUE-RESIDENCE. 

I!v E. L. TARBUCK, Aiieina-KeT. 

Tubub are ton rooms, hi'sides oflices, in the accompanying 
design, and the cost of orcction will average about, 800/. 
Stone or brick should ho used; no oemaut externally. To 
the use of tho latter material may probably bo referred much 
of the tircBonio s.ainciicss, prostration of natural thought, and 
disregard for trulli,whicli oharaotcrisoour streot-ureUitecturo. 
It is so oasy and so cheap to stick up details from tho suiiio 
model, that the temptation has been irrosistihle. Wo have 
hoard people blame a certain millionnairo who had somo nlo- 
horuto plaster ornaments designed for the interior of his 
house, and afterwords caused tho models to bo destroyed, 
that none else might have similar decorations. A liKlo 
more of this eeJJUhnest in orohitecturo is sadly wanted; for 
good was done in thus discouraging repetition, and impel¬ 
ling 01100 more the oxorciso of individual thought. Otber- 
wiso tlio forms would havo been repeated uH over London, 
and the architect soon have lost tlie credit due for his pecu¬ 
liar skill and taste, in the plagiarisms which li.avo become so 
common, but aro so perfectly inexcusable. Our design is 
plain; and therefore there will bo but little excuse for tawdry 
comeiit-work. Indeed, it will not do now to give much ex¬ 
ternal oriiamontatioii. One of tho strange features of our 
oivilisatioii is, how little appropriate decoration is cared for 
in domestic habitations, and how niggardly money is dolpd 
out on this object. And yot wo are richer far than the men 
of olden time,—fax rioher than those old burghers of Bruges, 
of Ghent, and of Antwerp, who lavished nearly na muon. 
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ruonoy on tho outBides as they did on the interiors of their 
housus. Look again at Venice. Conunerco there did not 
crush tile spirit which, not content with gazing on beautiful 
public buildings and pictures in galleries, still wished to 
have, surrounding the domestic hearth and outside,, where 
the passengers might gaze, what would tell that the pos 
sessor did not content himself with paying taxes for the 
stately palace and the noble hall, but did something in his 
own way, and in his own house, to signify his feeling for 
art. Turn from these buildings to our stuccoed houses, and 
note how all comes Ibom the same ugly models. Wo stick 
up the socalled omamentt without regard to beauty, mean¬ 
ing, and truth, instead of boldly carving them in the stone, 
and, on all occasions, detigning that whiob is expressly and 
peculiarly suited to the site and the purpose, to the ago and 
the people. 

Decoration, indeed, there often is in superabundance; 
hut whence come the ideas and forms f Plagiarisms nearly 
alv^ays in architecture from the ancient tangible thoughts. 
Wo do more apparent work than the old men, but not nearly 
so much real work. We hurry along at a railroad-pace; but 
it is too fast a pace for any thing but steam. Art requires 
. time, labour, diligent and thoughtful care; and perfection is 
not to be attained in a hurry. Every thing now must be 
done quickly; every body is impatient; and every body is 
at last disappointed with the result. All in the olden time 


was dono slowly, calmly, and deliberately. Cathedrals pro¬ 
gressed during ages; scarcely one abroad is now quite 
ilniBhed, but what is completed is done teeU,—so well, that 
it is a prcciouB and undying legacy to future times. Then 
thfro was harmony between the works of man and those of 
nature,—^for the latter naturally dictate the former; and a 
building seen in the vastitude of an extensive landscape is a 
sort of connecting-link between the, two: 

" And the clear region where ’twas bom 
Bound in Itself encloses.” ^ 

The penalty of our hot-headed rushing to and fro, of our. 
foolish impatience, pf our thoughtfulness of nothing but the 
money’s worth, Without regard to intrinsic value, will 
surely visit us some day. We said before, that the love of 
home is lost in the changefuluess of our abode in the-frail 
things (.ailed houses, so hastily run up.. In a few years 
men have forgotten where they settled with the blushing 
bride, where the first-bom calmly slept, where the friends 
who have departed so often came; the fireside where their. 
parents sat, the spot which domestic affection and friendship 
should have hallowed. And we shall find out at last that, 
if this changefuluess continues, as it bids fair to do,—that 
settledness of abode which so powerfiilly contributes to the 
prosperity and happiness of tlm memben of a nation l>eing 
destroyed,—^we shtdl not have long to wait for more por¬ 
tentous c^ges. „: 
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BYHON’S EABLY LOVE. 

"A Dbeam of Ansbsiubt Hau..’* 

By B. U. WABP, B.A 

" One fatel remembrance, one sorrow that throws 
Its black shade alike o’er our Joys and our woes, 

To which life nothing darker or brlfihter can bring, 

For which joy has no balm and affliction no sting " 

If tho painting here engraved hod been no better than the 
vurso.s which Bupply ita motto, our task of comment and 
criticism might indeed bo brief. A few words in explanation 
of tho linos will be serviceable, however, in elucidating tlio 
subject of the picture; which are tho more necessary, as 
most of tho glare and all the smoko having cleared away 
from Byron’s reputation, tho present generation is uompai'o- 
tivoly ignorant of the stormy passions tlirough which he 
passed, and contentedly rests its judgment of him upon his 
works as a poet. 

After many a boyish love-freak. Lord Byron seems to 
have experienced tho reality of the passion in its highest 
manifestations for tho beautiful Mary Chaworth. She, how¬ 
ever, by no means reciprocated his feeling, and in tho dignity 
of her eighteen years treated tho peer of sixteen as a boy, 
not appearing to have even disguised from him her regard 
for tlic gentleman she'afterwards married,—a Mr. Musters. 
Byron’s affection for tho lady was undoubtedly doop-soatod 
and sincere; for tho effect of her indiffcronco told greatly 
upon his aftor-lifo, and is expressed in the “fatal renicui- 
brance" to which he alludes in the verses. 

Tho subject of the picture is Byron moodily contem¬ 
plating Miss Chaworth while dancing at a ball in her 
father’s house at Annesley. Of its execution we may say, 
that it exhibits the usual qualities of Mr. E. M. Ward’s 
works, and may also remark tho skill with which ho has 
designed the action of the left hand of Byron himself, hold¬ 
ing, as ho does, tho skirt of his cloak as a screen before his 
lame foot. If this be intended as a subtle liint at tlie ty- 
rumiising vanity of tho poet’s character, whicli led liim to 
make this personal defect the chief misery of his life, it is a 
very excellent point skilfully introduced. Tho figure of 
Byron appears to bo somewliat manly for that of a youth of 
sixteen. 'Tlio picture was exhibited at the Uoyal Academy 
last year, and lias been engraved in tlie illustrated edltioii of 
Moore’s Irish Melodics. We are indebted to Messrs. Long¬ 
man, the publishers of that work, for permission to ro-engrave 
the subject for the Nationai. Mauazine. L. L. 


AN EVENING A'l THE-INSTITU'l'E. 


It was evening, in a certain manufacturing-town in tho east¬ 
ern port of Lancashire; a hard, dry, bitter cold was abroad; 
casual drops of water on the pavement froze into hard knobs 
of ice I and where the carts passed tho ground was strewed 
with powder of earth and ieo. In one of tlie principal streets, 
where gas-jets wore flaring in ail directions, people wore 
busily hurrying to and fro, and tlio hard struggle for life 
was carried on with moro than ordinary activity, at the en¬ 
trance of a large hall were fixed two lamps of a special bril¬ 
liance, from which wore suspended huge placai'ds, on which 
were printed, in letters of notable size, “ Go and see Captain 
n—’s demonstrations.’’ In the interior of this hall were'hs- 
sombled about 1500 people. The gallery was cliiofly filled 
with artisans, weavers, mechanics, railway-porters, and an 
indefinite number of youths. There were likewise visible 
in the front seats (they hadjhard fighting for them, too) nu¬ 
merous mothers of families, supporting their infants with 
one hand and holding tho house-key in the other. In tho 
body of the building wore the upper class of operatives; and 
in front was a sprinkling of wealthier people, and a satisfac¬ 
tory number of Quakers. Five performers wore playing fu¬ 
riously some fashionable musio. One of these men had such 
a round red and white face, great (look eyes and whiskers, 
such well^efined eyebrows and imperial, in fact, possessed 
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such a peculiar and noticeable stylo of beauty, that ho was 
deservedly regarded by tho female sox there gathered toge¬ 
ther as one of the most attractive features of the place. Wit 
and repartee, disguised in the provincial dialect of tho place, 
wore audible enough. In fact, the gallery-people were on the 
best of terms with themselves and tho musiciaus, and held 
colloquial discourse freely with the latter. On tho appear¬ 
ance of tho lecturer, tho shouting, yelling, and applause, 
rose to a terrible height. lie was a largo, heavy, powerfully, 
built man, and with that swinging stop which smacks of 
sailor-life, and that easy play of limb whicli indicates on 
almost indefinite amount of strength. He was a man of tho 
O’Connell typo. Phlegmatio-bilious temperament, a well- 
developed massive head, a powerful eye, and an expression 
of benevolence, humour, and solf-roliaiioo, wero obviously 
ills characteristics. Wliat if he wore ratlior roughly attired, 
if his letter “h” was oocasionallyr'missing, his verbs some¬ 
times oddly conjugated, and their agreement with their no¬ 
minative wholly disregarded? Ho was perhaps a rough spe¬ 
cimen, but lie held his own well. Mr. Jonas Stubbs was 
seated in tho front row. He was a most respectable stout 
young gentleman; lie appreciated to tho utmost extent two 
tilings—his own person and his own wealth. Moreover, he 
was engaged, and on the point of mairiagc, with a young 
laily of the most genteel sort. Ho had come prepared to 
disabuse tlio public mind of several misconceptions, find to 
unmask and upset tlio system of tho lecturer completely; in 
fact, to deal one heavy blow at mesmerism, so that it should 
never raise its head again in Mr. Stubbs’ natal town. He 
considered very justly, and with unanswerable logic, first, 
tliat it was all liiimbiig; and secondly, tliat if not, it was 
sodBcthiiig much worse. In tliis frame of mind he listoneil 
to the opening address. Wliat there was of it was certainly 
not very m.uch to tho point. It was something in this 
stylo: “ Tlio Britisli people have always been celebrated for 
fair play. The Americans are not any thing like us in tliat 
respect. (Cries of ‘ 'J'liat’s true.’) They call tliomselves a 
go-ahead people ; but so arc wc ; wo not only go at it, but 
wo go always at it, and wo go all of us at it.” (Itiiiiieuse ap¬ 
plause.) Hero a girl, with a very abstracted expression of 
countenance, and a gait as though she wore slightly de¬ 
formed, walljod across tho lecture-hall, and'disappeared into 
alittlcroom, wliere comfort and rcfroshiueiit in tho way ofafire 
and looking-glass wore provided, as appeared from the glimpse 
which tho opening of the door afforded. (Audible whispers 
of “ 'That’s her.”) Mr. Joims Stubbs, not to lose an oppor¬ 
tunity, remarked loudly to those who wore near him, “ That, 
I suppose, is one of the paid vietiiiis.” By this artful re¬ 
mark, you perceive, he had included both sides of the case. 
Pay denoted humbug; and tho word victim contemplated 
the darker supposition. Tho lecturer continued: “ 'Wlicn I 
was at Cionstadt there was a ship commanded by an Ame¬ 
rican, many yem's' ago. And the Emperor Nicholas went 
aboard of it; and all the flags of tho different nations wero 
hoisted in honour of his visit. Above them all waved the 
stars and stripes. (Muniiurs of, “ Shame,” perhaps rather un¬ 
reasonably.) And when tho emperor asooiided tho ladder 
(here he enacted tho part with much effect), what did ho see 
but the Union Jack spread as a carpet fur his foot. (I’crfout 
uproar of yells and catcalls.) What did ho do ? (Hero Cap¬ 
tain H—, in his character of emperor, made suitable demon¬ 
strations of horror.) He ordered it to bo riiisod up and hoisted 
aloft, saying, ‘I will never tread on the oii.sign of (hat noble 
nation.’ ” (Hurricane of applause ; crie.s of “ Well done, old 
Nick—UiiionJack for over.”) Wo will now proceed to our 
demonstrations. “Any lady or gentleman,” hero ho was in¬ 
terrupted by a tumultuous rush of at least thirty men and 
boys on to the stage. Ho arranged them all on benches in 
a semicircle; three young ladies from the little room had 
already seated tliomselves. A paralysed woman, two crip¬ 
ples, and a blind boy completed the lot. Every one was 
silent as Captain H— passed among them, laying his hand 
on the forehead of each in succession. Borne half-dozen 
closed their eyes at once; these he placed apuL • The rest 
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lie made stand np ono by one, and made paeees behind 
them. Some staggered back towards him; others reeled 
after him; these again were grouped together. A few 
showed no sign of any sort; those he patted affeetionatcly 
on the back, and dismissed them to resume their seats 
among the audience. Finally he arranged some ton in a 
semicircle; they regarded the spectators with a peculiarly 
imboeile and stolid air. The musicians struck up “ Bobbing 
around.” All those that were standing commenced such 
indescribable writhing and contortion, that they appeared to 
imitate lively maggots in cheese. Ho then touched their 
heads; and while the girls continued writhing the lads 
fought imaginaiy enemies with fury. Ono was in his own 
imagination a sheep, and bleated piteously ; anothor was a 
monkey, and favoured the audience with all the absurd 
chatter and gestm-es of that unclean animal. After a meal 
of green leaves, ho ascended a pole, and perched himself in 
such a position as his sober senses would hardly have sug¬ 
gested. Anothor swam vigorously on the floor, to the in¬ 
tense delight of his eunirades in the gallery. Captain H— 
brought forward the sheep. 

“I never saw this young man before; docs any one 
know him ?" 

“ He works for Astow’s Mill; he lives hard by.” 

Another was presented; and ho was proclaimed to be 
“Adam Hope, a stonu-inason;" and so forth; they wore all 
challoiigod by their respective friends and acquaintances. At 
length Captain H— pointed to the interesting animal aloft: 

“ Does any one know this lad ?” he demanded. 

“ Ho bo my son,” scre.amed a woman; “and ho has eat 
twice as much sin’ ho wor mesmerised.” 

They, were then awakened. The monkey descended 
with every appearance of uncomfortable terror; the sheep 
ceased to blent; the ixsoplo in tho gallery took on themselves 
tho continuation of that performance; .and tho subjects 
seated themselves, looking puzzled and hot, on the benches 
facing tho audience. The lecturer placed them again in a 
row, and connected them one with another by means of a 
small brass-chain, the extremity of which w.as placed in a 
liiteher of water, in which he hod previously been, to all 
appearance, washing his hands. Tho result seemed extra¬ 
ordinary ; the l^s presented the same symp^ms us it is 
well known those do who reeeivc a strong shock from an 
ordinary electric machine. And presently the platform was 
a mass of prostrate lads, struggling furiously to free them¬ 
selves from each other, and yet apparently obliged to retain 
their hold. “ Talk of table-turning,” cxclaimeil Captain H—, 
“ look here;” and springing upon a chair, ho began to wave 
his hands in a circle round him, at first slowly, but gradu¬ 
ally increasing in velocity. The lads rose, and ran round 
and round the chair. When ho changed the current, they 
turned and comnieneed running the other way. Those 
who did not change quickly enough were pushed over, and 
trampled on; they seemed invulnerable, or possessed, for 
they got up and followed the others. Then there was a 
lull. Jonas Stubbs gave an audible groan, and Captain H— 
regai’ded his subjects with a benevolent air. Now Mr. 
Stubbs had been for sonio time boiling with indignation; 
and at this moment his good genius prompted him to active 
measures, and to a personal exhibition. 8o when tho lee- 
turor demanded again, “Any lady or gentleman,” ho rose 
from liis seat with that deliberation which at onco indicated 
his respectability, and ascended tho steps on tho right of the 
platform. It so happened that a black man present was at 
that instant seized also with an inclination to appear in 
public, so that ho rose on one side of the stage precisely as 
Mr. Jonas Stubbs appearod on the other; and the sable man 
and,the wliito gentleman faced each other suddenly. Tliis 
circumstance was in itself enough to create amusement 
in an audience prepared fur joking. For on instant 
Mr. Jonas regretted his determination; he could have 
wished to have been in less remarkable companionship—but 
there was no help for it. Captain H — asked the oustomary 
question: “ Does any ono know this young man ?" 


“ I am Mr. Jonas Stubbs,” returned the latter, with a 
stem air, which might have disconcerted any impostor; j 
“ and this,” pointing to the black, “ I don’t know him; I j 
never sow him before.” (Black man grins.) 1 

Solemn voice from the gallery : “ I know he; he be I 
Cooky Sam.” (Cries of friendly recognition.) | 

“ You’ll find,” Said Jonas, “ you have no power over me; i 
I’m not a wretched dupe or a paid emissary.” 

“ Ah, no, very likely,” said Captain H— smiling; “ per¬ 
mit me to try. No; you are a very difficult person, I see.” 

Ho passed his hands caressingly over their heads and down 
their spines. “No; you are very difficult," he continued; 

“ dotormiiied not to bo taken in. Eh, Mr. Stubbs ?" 

Mr. Stubbs did not answer; but his eyes looked very 
lack-lustre and sleepy, and tho ebony man ceased to grin. 

“ Now,” said Captain H— sharply, “ you can’t tell mo 
your name, Mr. Stubbs." 

Stubbs opened his jaws, and mado groat demonstrations 
of eloquence, but not a sound or wiiispcr came forth; he 
glared in impotent fury at H—. 

“ Try,” said the latter encouragingly; “ you’ll only 
stammer.” 

“ .lo—Jo—Jo—Jonas !” gasped tho unhappy Stubbs, 
and then stopped short. 

“Nowyou will perceive,” continued Captain.H—, hand¬ 
ling Stubbs as if he were a child, “ lie is a negative, this 
black gentleman is a positive.” Ho placed them back to 
back, and so they remained; Stubbs advanced, black man 
ditto; ho stepped tho other wa}’, black man still fmnly 
pinned on to his back; Stubbs shook himself, black man 
gi'inncd from one ear to the other, leering frightfully over 
Stubbs’ shoulder; .Stubbs walked in circle, still the same; 
whenever ho turned his head ho only saw tho whites of the 
black man’s eyes. Captain II— touched some partofhis head, 
and Mr. Jonas exhibited the most extreme terror. No won¬ 
der ; his dark friend hissed, chattered, and grinned, like some 
hideous ape, twisting his head into the unhappy man’s face. 
Stubbs shrieked, implored, and at length burst into a pa¬ 
roxysm of noisy grief, which produced the remark from 
aloft, “ Now ho do cut up dirty.” Siubad’s old man of the 
mountain was nothing to it: tho moro ho ran about the 
greater was the agility displayed by his tormentor in hold¬ 
ing oii to him. 'lo behold any man in such a plight was 
fun, but to see a gentleman of such prickly respectability 
and defiant demeanour so victimised was charming; and 
tho exhibition was keenly appreciated. At length they were 
permitted to separate. Jonas Stubbs gave ono look of pro¬ 
found disgust at the spectators, one glance of inextinguish¬ 
able hate at Captain H—, and, amidst roars of laughter, he 
rushed down tho steps and out of tho hall. People do affiriii, 
that the match of Mr. Stubbs with that most genteel young 
lady was completely broken off by tho unfortunate “ demon¬ 
stration” of that evening. 


llatbttal Paga^me. 


iTlie Editors of the Natiohau MiOizisK oaoiiot lutiim unavailable 
Papon, except In caaos where it limy sooin desirable to couimunicato 
with the writers.] 


It is pleasant to find a severe politician and stem realist 
like Mr. Roebuck inaugurating a new School of Art at 
Sheffield, and instructive to mark tho feelings and views 
with which he does so. He seeks to confirm the opinion 
of those who hold the need of art to be universal, and 
who rank the effort to train and gratify it amongst the 
most promising movements of the time. Little as 1&. Roe¬ 
buck himself may imagine it, little as many of our readers 
may be disposed to admit the statement, in opening this 
new school for the town he represents^ he put his bond 
to a fM greater national work than in supporting the 
Finanoial Befonn Association at Liverpool. And why? 
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Because these meetings represent respectively the two groat 
classes of ageney into whieh most of the social and political 
activity of the day is divided—^the mechanical and vital; 
the one seeking to mend the national machinery, the other 
to purify and enrich the national life. Of these, the influ¬ 
ence of the former is obviously limited and temporary, in 
comparison to the permanent and growing power of the lat¬ 
ter, which acts directly on the very spring^ of political 
strength by invigorating the life-blood of the people. The 
one is at best but a question touching the better keeping of 
accounts in the national household; the other relates to the 
training and highest welfare of the children. An association 
like the Financial Beform, for instance, relates at most to a 
little food or raiment more or less; but agencies like the schools 
of art affect the national life, which is more than food, and the 
body-politic, which is more than raiment. Not, of course, 
that the bread-and-chcoso question is an unimportant one; 
on the contrary, it is in a sense the most important, as lying 
at the foundation of every thing else. But just because it 
is thus a first necessity, it secures the first attention, and 
is in no danger of being neglected; while the higher wants 
of the people,—their need of knowledge, intelligence, rational 
enjoyment, and self-control,—because loss obtrusive, arc more 
likely to bo lost sight of, and remain without any adequate 
provision. In a country like our own, however, the gratifi¬ 
cation of these necessities becomes an indispensable condi¬ 
tion of growing national prosperity; material success being, 
in fact, a curse instead of a blessing, apart from the manly 
sense, freedom, and interiigcnco which turn it to noble uses. 

It is cheering, therefore, to observe that these higher 
national wants, though by no means yet sufficiently con¬ 
sidered, arc daily rising into fuller recognition. The abstract 
question of national education, for instance, may bo consi¬ 
dered quite settled. Thirty years ago, peer and prelate, squire 
and parson, would have raised their hands in unaffected hoiTor 
at the thought of teaching the rustics around,—the common 
people, the lower orders, as they are called,—to read and 
write. Now all that has passed away never to return. Men 
of all sects and parties equally admit the right of the peo¬ 
ple to be educated; and all agree that such education is 
indispensable to the national welfare. But while it is 
thus universally admitted that all, even the humblest, have 
faculties of knowledge that ought to be trained, the equally 
important fact, that they have imaginations to be exercised, 
and capacities of enjoyment to be gratified, is still too much 
neglected. To this neglect, which runs through our whole 
system of education and social life, may bo traced many, if 
not most of the social evils that press so heavily upon us. 
Its working may be clearly seen in the brutal violence of 
the lowest, and the shameful swindling and corruption so 
prevalent amongst a better class, cropping out, on the one 
hand, in a Marley and a Sykes, and in a Bobson and Bed- 
path, on the other. No doubt it may be true of a few 
conspicuous criminals that, like poets, they are bom, not 
made; but the great majority are produced by the defects 
of the system in which they have been reared. Of many a 
one now wasting in the convict-prisons of the country 
powers that, with a wise and liberal training, might have 
turned to good aocount, what Michael Zetra says of Lord 
Dunley holds true; 

" He was restrmned, they say, 

Austerely when a boy. I’ve known such cases, 

Where, the curb sadaenly withdrawn, the youu. 
Defrauded hitherto of due delights. 

And losing self-respect ftom daring once 
To taste some lighter joy,—unwisely classed. 


[y classed. 


of some of the noblest'powers and strongest sympathies of 
our nature is by no means, however, confined to the treat¬ 
ment of the poor. It is too much forgotten, in dealing with 
children and young people generally, that they must have 
their seasons of relaxation, their leisure-moments, their 
chosen recreations and delights; and that, if no provision 
is made for those, one of the most important parts of edu¬ 
cation is neglected. The education of the playground, it 
has been suggested, is as important as that of the school¬ 
room ; but it would not bo too much to say, that it is often 
far more influential in determining future character. For 
the education of leisure-hours is chiefly of the Icind to which 
wo have referred—of the imagination and the aft'ections; 
while school-work for the most part addresses only our in¬ 
tellect ; and if you make no attempt to train and occupy 
the former, it matters comparatively little what is dono 
with the latter; effective influence will soon bo lost alto¬ 
gether. What Fletcher of Baltoun said of the most popular 
kind of amusement—“ Let mo write the people’s ballads, 
and I care not who makes their laws”—is universally true, 
applies equally to the nation and the individual. The cha¬ 
racter of a people is far more determined by their chosen 
pleasures, their voluntary habits and recreations, than by 
the laws under wliich they live. And with regard to our¬ 
selves, it is not so much what wo know,—not even what 
we do in our ordinary occupations,—as what we voluntarily 
choose and love, that makes us what we really arc. So, 
where children are trained to delight in the works of nature 
and the creations of art, their imagination is opened and 
their affections directed to what is pure and healthful, and 
their leisure-moments filled with occupations, not only in¬ 
nocent, but refined and elevating. By thus implanting a 
taste for higher and purer pleasures, a most effective barrier 
is erected against low excitement and vulgar dissipation; 
for refinement of mind, if not absolutely virtue, is certainly 
a strong protection against some of the most common and 
seductive forms of vice. 

This view of the matter, though not yet fully adopted 
in theory, is, wo rejoice to assure our readers, partially re¬ 
cognised in practice. The schools of art connected with 
the Central Department of Science and Art at Marlborough 
House, which are rapidly springing up in most largo towns 
through the country, aim at meeting, at least in part, this 
great national want. They arc, in the widest and truest 
sense, popular, designed and adapted for the people, bring¬ 
ing sound art-education to their very doors, and placing 
it within the reach of all. These schools are, moreover, 
eminently successful; and the value of the w’ork they are 
doing amongst the rising youth of our populous towns can 
scarcely be overrated. We shall have an opportunity of 
showing this more at length hereafter. Meanwhile we com¬ 
mend to the attention of our readers the following instruc¬ 
tive facts. There are at present nearly seventy of these art- 
schools in various parts of the. country, having an aggre¬ 
gate of twelve thousand pupils; and, through the lessons 
given by the masters in the national and other public 
schools, extending art-education to twenty thousand more. 
So that at the present moment upwards of thirty thousand 
pupils, chiefly of the humblest class, are in these schools 
receiving a thorough art-education. 



Wltn a ferocity of Uquoruh relish 
Unknown to those of looser bringing-up, 

Plunged into pleasure,” 

There is too much of this austere bringing-np in our 
whole national system; the children of the poor, os Charles 
Lamb truly said, being in many oases not brought up at all, 
but “ drag^ up.” The systematio suppression or neglect 


PBDSSIAN POLICE. 

Br DK. SCOFFERN. 

Lust any untravelled Briton should innocently surmise, that 
policeman 146 of the metropolitan division A is the type or 
eidolon of the police-force all over the world,—^modified per¬ 
haps by dress and general get-up, even to the minutise of 
a truncheon somewhat longer, shorter, heavier, or ligh^, 
than the regulation-staff of one of Sir Bichard Mayno’s 
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torian guards,—bog to undeceive him, Header, feign to 
yourself whatever living syniboliaatlon of departed power 
and blighted onorgy you please—an adder without her poi¬ 
son-fangs, a lion without his claws, a soldier without his 
arms; a trunkless elephant, a toothless dog,—pioture to 
yourself each and every one of thdse creatures in the two 
respeotivo conditions of energy present, and energy de¬ 
parted, then you shall have, on thd faith and honour of 
one who has seen hotli, the true leading or characteristic 
idea of a liritisli and n foreign policeman. 

Let us look deliberately at policeman 146 A as he sal¬ 
lies forth with his companions to take up his beat. Does 
A 146 give you tho idea of being a warrior? is he decked 
’ out in clothes trimmed with gold or silver braid ? has he a 
' sword, a pistol, a carbine, Mini 6 , or bayonet ? Except ho 
bo engaged on peculiar service ho has none of these; and 
even in neighbourhoods where the use of a sword has been 
conceded to him, tho English policeman treats it as a thing 
which ho would rather bo without, an appendage which he 
is somewhat ashamed of. A 146 is essentially a civilian ; 
he is taught to consider that his major duty shall consist 
in keeping tho peace; that his sphere of life aifords him 
no scope for tho display ofhrilliant valour; and so littlo 
is tho peppery excitability of the warrior instilled into 
policeman 146, that if by chance ho ventures to Use the 
only weapon of oifenco ho is permitted to carry,—the staff, 
—he had bettor he prepared to explain tho reason why, at 
tho next police-court sitting, or it may go hard with him. 
Tlirico happy may polioeman 140 consider himself if his 
broken arm, or mutilated hand, justify to society tho use of 
tho redoubtable truncheon. Even to tho gait and move¬ 
ment of his limbs, policeman 146 A is a civilian. Like a 
soldier, tho policeman undergoes a drill; but it is rather a 
drill of mental than corporeal faculties. Ho is taught not 
goose-steps, and Inarohos quick and slow; nor do his supe¬ 
riors care much whether his toes turn in or out. A straight- 
hacked, up-nosed polioeman is no phoenix in tlic 03 'CB of 
inspector X. Whatever repute 146 is hereafter dcatined to 
achieve must be achieved on other more intellectual grounds 
than those. Accordingly, you will not marvel that A 146 is 
never addicted to the outward quips and cranks of military 
dandyism. Ho is, however, a fop in his way; but his fop¬ 
pery takes a civilian turn, belonging to tho class to which 
appertains tho foppery of those who affect a sloucliing gait 
and slovenly make-up, to show how devoid tlioy are of— 
what? that which these very outward demonstrations prove 
them to have— affeetation. If I may ho permitted to sot 
forth ono striking affeetation wliicli 146 possesses, it is the 
affeotatiem of stooping; just, I suppose, to show his thorough 
civilian bent, his freedom from all military compulsion in 
Buell minor matters. 

Lot no ill-natured person (good-natured ones need no 
admonition),—lot no ill-natured person, I say, aoeuso mo of 
laughing at onv polioo-foroe, turning them to ridicule, or 
impugning the system which tends to make them civilians 
rather than Boldiors. I desire no such thing, but only aim 
at sketching an extreme illustration of the English system 
of police, that wo may the bettor perceive by comparison 
the distinctive features of a Continental and a British polioe* 
man. Continental—but I must not be vague. I have seen 
a little of the polioo-foroe of many foreign states; but I 
have lived in Prussia; bis gracious majesty Frederick 
William having conceded to mo the privilege of being a 
Prussian householder; so I know something about the ways 
of Prussian police. Just as 146 A is every inch of him a 
civilian, so is his Prussian representative—by name, and by 
name alone—every iiioh of him a soldier. To such extremes, 
indeed, is tlje military typo affected, that but for the ciroum- 
Btanco of his not being armed with tho redoubtable “ Ziindna- 
delgelwohr," or needle-gun, I should not perhaps even now, 
with all my experience, be aware that the man with spiked 
helmet and glittering peak, sword and belt, trousers striped 
down the leg, frogged tunic, and prim turn-out, was not 
an individual memW of some particular regiment of Pmsr 


sian infantry. Yon are desirous of becoming intimate with 
the duties of the Prussian Polizei ? Very well, then; follow 
me into the dominions of his gracious majesty Fr^eriok 
William, and you shall soon be made acquainted. Yon hrit 
sit down at on hotel of course; and there, if you are only a 
bird of passage, a mere travelling Briton—hero to4ay, to¬ 
morrow away—you are likely to come very littlo in contact 
with the PAissian Poliiei. They know more about you, 
however, than you think. Personally, tho police bureau and 
yourself are strangers to each other; but the chief of local 
police knows a good deal more about you, yout antecedents, 
and your movements, than you are disposed to imagine. Your 
passport, which Meinherr of the Gastfaof has politely taken 
charge of, has gone to the police-office; your complexion 
has been duly noted; your linear dimensions translated 
from English feet and inches into Gorman measure; your 
personal beauties and defects, along with j'our ago, or the 
statement of it, which in tho ease of a lady passes for the 
same,—all mercilessly recorded in tho Polizei register. 

Supposing you to bo only a casual traveller, all this will 
bo done so quietly, so unostentatiously, that were it not 
for tho existence on your passport of certain impressions iu 
black ink and blue, and certain grains of sand still clinging 
to a miserable attempt at a likeness of the king of birds, 
you would never be made aware that your passport had 
been out of Meinherr tho landlord’s possession. If, liowevcr, 
you desire to become a housekeeper, then you and tlie Polizei 
will become much better acquainted. You must apply at 
tho police-office personally to answer any questions which 
may bo propounded, amongst which will certainly bo tlio 
object of your desiring to live in Prussia. All this is 
very foreign to your inboni British notions of free agency, 
and BO forth. The police-oflieers of Iiis Prussian majesty 
give you the impression of being troublesome onougli; but, 
1 must say tho truth; tiioy execute their numerous and con¬ 
flicting duties like goutlomon; and if you are an honest 
man, not given to talk politics, or smuggle Punch (our li- 
tcrar 3 ' friend, Mr. Pimeh, ho it understood), I don’t think 
3 'ou will have much trouble. 1 write now of Ehenish 
Prussia, tho paradise of the king’s dominions; and this 
being premised, lot mo do Klieinlandors the justice to 
observe, that whoever smuggles any other punch into that 
region of good eating and drinking, will not only do a very 
unnecessary thing, but a very foolish one. The Ehein- 
landers have their own punch; and suoh punoh 1 Tho 
best English oonoootion under that name is no more to bo 
compared to it than gin to Maraschino. 

Well, you at length obtain your license or permit. It 
may be awarded for any time that seems lit, all things con¬ 
sidered, to tlie polioo-authorities. Perhaps for weeks, or a 
quarter, or half-o-year, seldom longer; but when expired, 
you will have no difficulty in renewing it. Indeed, I have 
known some easy-going harmless British individuals who 
treat their renewal of license very much as I treat the re¬ 
newal of my British Museum reading-ticket—that is to say, 
I never renew it; but in that case one had hotter mind his 
Ps and Qs, toko off his hat unfailingly to the most unim¬ 
portant member of tho genus Polizei, and in other respects 
be pre-eminently civil; else he will discover to his cost that 
certain cumulative fines attach to each omission of non-re¬ 
newal. So long as you remain iu any one Prussian town 
your passport is hoarded at the police-office, and you cannot 
reclaim, it without giving due notice. It will be ordinarily 
impossible, therefore, for you to leave af^sslan town with¬ 
out oogni.?ance of the police; and, lest tho poEoe should give’ 
you your passport inadvertently before all your local debts 
are paid, a creditor has tho power of attaching the pass¬ 
port. This desire on the part of the police authorities 
to get hold of your passport is not peculiar to Prussia, but 
prevails more or less in every country which grants pass¬ 
ports, Nevertheless, I cannot say that the police authori¬ 
ties of either France or Prussia are very stringent in the 
matter. 1 once knew an EngEshman who detennined on 
taking up his residence in Prussia, and who did as every 
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sensible person who has a passport will try to do— hup it. 
Not having delivered up the passport to the police, though 
for some days he had taken possession of his domicile, a 
functionary of the Polizei called upon him for the docu¬ 
ment. All that the Englishman could say in German was 
“ Ja” and “Nein," though he could understand a great deal 
more. The policeman touched his hat: “Your passport, sir.” 

My little friend pulloi off his hat, shook his head vio¬ 
lently', and ejacTilated, ” Nein.” 

“I)o you understand?” 

” Nein." 

" Your passport ?” 

“ Nein.” 

“ I must have it." 

“Nein.” 

“ Where is it?" 

"Nein." 

" Ach der tolle Englander!” 

“Nein.” * 

The policeman was at first inclined to be annoyed; but 
ho finished by laughing outright, and w.alking away. My 
friend gained his point; ho never lost sight of his pas.sport. 

■ Well, your residenco-liconse is granted; yon take pos¬ 
session, and will want servants. You need not wait long. 
Remark that each girl who comes to offer her services brings 
with her a book and a basket. I will explain the use of 
that basket by and by; meantime remember, please, it 
is called the excuse-basket—the excuse KSrhehen. She 
opens her book. What is written there? You shall see. 
It is a register-book, endorsed by the police, of her birth, 
parentage, and character; the places sho has occupied 
hitherto, the duration of residence in eacli place, when she 
left the last place, and why she left. A servant’s character 
so well accredited as this is something like a char.aoter. 
You may trust to it implicitly. And now aboiit the ex¬ 
cuse Kiirbchen. Its origin is referable, like many other in¬ 
genuities, to the suggestiveness of woman’s Ijrain. To 
speak plainly, it is a machine for deluding his majesty of 
Prussia’s police, and turning them to scorn. A German 
servant-girl must sometimes go out of the house of course ; 
she irmst go to market, and go a-shopping; for the sho])- 
keepers of Rhenish Prussia, of which 1 write, don’t at all 
umlerstand our London tradesmen’s notions of sending 
things home. In either case she will require a basket; and 
so it comes to pass that a basket, the inevitable basket, is 
regarded as indicative of her being out on duty, just as the 
policeman’s sword proclaims that fact for him. Well then, 
just as a policeman will expect to roam about witlumt lot or 
hindrance so long as the' shining Elhcrfeld blade dangles 
from his belt,—every body making room for him, nobody 
daring to question wliithor ho goes, or to what end,—so the 
servant-girls expect an equal amount of free locomotion 
when from the arm of each dangles the excuse KSrhc)ien. 
Strangely enough the policemen don’t see through the trick. 
Ah, that wicked excuse Kdrbchen I 

As you intend to reside some considerable time in the 
Prussian domijiions, you will perhaps set about papering 
your rooms. Take care in doing this you do not give the 
polioo cause to pounce down upon you. What on earth of 
vice can there be, yon will perhaps say, in the papering of 
a room ? Learn,<then, for your instruction, that the Prussian 
police are, amongst other things, sanitary officers. Each 
nest or squad of them—excuse the German names—^has its 
own Pdixeiphysieus, or police sanitary physician; whose 
duty it is to see that nothing be done to the prejudice of 
the laws of public health. Am Englishman whom I know 
took it into his head to hang his sitting-room with paper 
of a certain green tint. 'Po be in a chamber whilst the 
paper-hanging operation is going on is not agreeable. The 
Englishman absented himself until the time when he 
thought the hanging would be complete. He then came 
back; and was surprised to find the chamber, not merely 
hung, but unhung. The polioo had sent people there to 
Strip the paper off. The green pigment, which the English¬ 


man had so much admired, was a prep-oration of arsenic— 
Schule's Qrun; and for this reason it was considored to im¬ 
peril the public health. A rather far-fetched notion was 
this ;• but I know the event to bo true. 

Are you in good health and of sound constitution? If 
not, don't think of failJhg in love with a Gcrniiin lady. 
Though she, dear creature, may have drawn up to her own 
mind a creditor and debtor account of the evil and the 
good, and decided on incurring the hazard; thn JhUzei 
physieus maj' not prove exactly of that train of mind. 
Ho may bo inexorable; if both the lady and yourself arc 
poor I have no doubt he would bn. Nor ore Pandora's 
legacies the only sufliciont oanso for piitting Hymi.m in 
fetters, according to the sentiments of a Prussian Polkei 
physieus. Ho goes into the delicate question of appro¬ 
priate ago. Should y.our inamorata bo older than seems to 
him fit, or the bridegroom elect too young, or both too 
young or too old, he again interposes his cruel authority. 
To do him justice, the Polizci physieus does not consider 
it a part of his duty to learn the state of your or tfio lady’s 
banking accounts, your chance of legacies, rovenuos, post: 
obits, your funded or landed wealth, or any other form the 
good things of Plutus may for you or tiio lady assmno; 
but other functionaries do this for you—bad Iqpkto them; so 
all things considered, it is no joke to get m.arricdin I’rus.sin. 
You fret and chafe and threaten sclf-dostruction. Well, of 
that you are the best judge ; but take my advice—if you 
would avoid being made a scarecrow of, a warning and 
example to .all future suicidal consumptive lovers, he con¬ 
sumptive to the end. Don’t hang yourself, or blow out 
your brains; as.for poison, yon c.an’tgct it:—(ar yourself, 
and se.t fire to it; jump into the ne.arest glass.furnaco ; or, 
Mokanna-likc, plunge into a carboy of oil-of-vitri<d. J.astly, 
if all these ipsonrcos arc wanting, hire a bo.at, tie a stone to 
your feet, row out into the middle of a river, scuttle yotir 
bo.at, and go down. That abominable Polizei physieus, he 
has positive orders to dissect every suicide; to rcconl the 
exact cause of death, and to send any malformed or .abnor- 
in.al organ to the nearest anatomical inu.seum. This he 
would infallibly do; and soon in your case, travollors would 
sec, preserved in fusel sehnaps a sh.apeloss mass, which a 
legible German label would set forth to bo 

“ Das OKnaocKP.NK Hkrz kines ENor..WNnKn8.” * 

But why do I linger tlms over disagreeable things? 
Yon arc noithcr poor, nor consumptive, nor decrepit, nor 
a boj’. You m.ay renew your licenso of domicile at plea., 
suro, give partic.s, drink Hheinwein and Maitrank and B.a- 
varian beer. You are also free to fall in love; but, mind 
me, do not, as you hope to crown your aspirations with 
hymeneal bliss—^on’t commit the solecism in German pro- 
ju'ioty of asking the lady’s consent first. I doubt whether 
the eorreetest antecedents, or the fullest banker's .account, 
would ever set that matter right. You would bo looked 
upon as an improper person af once, and for over. You 
will think love-making on these terms insipid: so do I; 
but you are in Oarniany, not at Romo; and when in 
Germany—in short, you know the rest. Notwithstanding 
the strictness wherewith his Prussian majesty and his dele¬ 
gates, the police, take cognisance of preliminaries matri¬ 
monial, yet, to bo just, they arc not so troublesome as their 
Scandinavian neighbours, a little farther north. It ha.s 
become the practice of late for Englishmen desirous of 
marrying deceased wife’s sisters to (loo to Dcnm.ark, and 
there tie the hymeneal bond. But the sanitary police-law 
of Denmark will have it that a ccrtifii’ate of vaccination 
shall he the inevitable prelude to tho marriage ceremony; 
and if the expatriated lovers do not bring each a corti- 
fioate of that kind they must be vaccinated on the spot! 

• Whilst the above wee still In type uncorreoted, a fact has trans- 
ptred proving that tho Vnieslan sanitaiy officers wore right, and that 
my surmise of the idea being far-fetolied was wrong. A ineilicAl goutle- 
msn of Blrminghem writes to the editor of a Journal to state that ho 
had Buffined tnm sitting In a room papered vlUi arsenical green hang¬ 
ings. The heat of a gas flame-evaporated the plginent, and filled Oie 
room with deleterious fnmea. 
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[ !Prom a bridegroom elect to a cbimney-sweep the trau- agreeable to look at, but somewhat tlying to hope.deluded 
aition is abrupt. I neyortheless shall make it, in order to stomachs. 

mention the next phase which presents itself to my mind And those, 0 sword-belted Polizei, are ' sope of your 
of Prussian police-interference. What would an English- goings-on in strictisohoolcd Prussia. Do I hate you? No; 
man, brought up in the full conviction that his house was you never did,, mo wrong. I have over found you polite, 
his castle,—what would he say, if a chimney-sweep some Don’t, then, make mo alter my good opinion of you by get- 
iine morning were to invade that castle, bag and brush and ting the he«tter of woman’s wit in the matter of the excuse 
scraper in hand, without being sent for, and the furniture KSrhehen. But why should I ha* thus solicitous ? As if a 
placed aside out of his sooty presence ? IVhat if the kitchen- woman wore not a match for detective Prussian policemen, 
chimney wore the one in question, with preparations for din- ■ 

ner going on? There is a proverb which sets forth the 

issue of fighting and conquering a chimney-sweeper. Per- THE STORY OF NICHOLAS FLAMBL, THE 
haps no domestic would summon courage to lay hold of ALCHEMIST. 

“8ootio,"and thrust him out; but assuredly he would be nr K. ALFRED VAUGHAN, 

made to go out by sotting a dog at him, poking him with a aornoB or "iiobbs with tb* kvstios." 

spit, or by, in short, one kind or other of physical force ; and - 

what is more, sootio would know better than to complain. One fine summer evening, in the year 1357, Nicholas Flataol 

^ I should like to sep the man who would dare, knowing the was sitting in his stall, which occupied the comer of one of 
consequences, to use physical force for chasing away out of the •dirtiest streets in dirty Paris. His little house stood 
his house a Prussian chimney-sweep. It would not bo a in the shadow of the church of St. Jacques-de-la-Bouohorie, 
sweep—a mere sweep—^the ejector had to deal with, but whoso towers overlooked a network of narrow alleys, inha- 
tho offended Nemesis who waits on the Prussian police, bited by butchers, tanners, and money-lenders. Very un- 
Chimnoy-STieepingin Prussia at regular intervals is a matter savoury was this parish of St. Jacques; hut nevertheless 
which belongs to the duties of the police ; not that the tight- very rich. For the trados-oorporations who ruled the quarter 
pantalooned, ^mall-waisted, hclmeted, sword-begirted Poll- wore thrifty and formidable folk. At a moment’s notice, 
aei are in &eir own persons the geronts of the business they could turn out a host of burly fellows to maintain 
which Oliver Twist doated upon. 'These gentry are far too their privileges ; and when princes wanted money, to whom 
neat and trim, too fond of perfumed handkerchiefs and yel- should they go but to the Lombards of St. Jacques? 'The 
. low kid-gloves to cover themselves with soot. Nevertheless stately church owed many a decoration without, and many 
they are chimney-sweeps, in the same sense that sheriffs a monument within, to the piety and the wealth of the dyers, 
are hangmen. They don’t do the thing yiemsolvcs ; but the armourers, and the butchers, who had psissed their lives 
they are responsible for getting it done. A Prussian ehim- under the sound of its bells, and coveted, when dead, a place 
noy-sweeper, then, is aomehody; he might without much vio- within its precincts. Flamcl, the scrivener, has but to raise 
lation of truth consider himself to boa sort of state-messenger his eyes from the Latin deed which ho is transcribing, to 
employed on peculiar service. ' look across the street, and they rest on the Marivaux gato- 

Apropos of the Prussian Polizei chinmey-swcopor, I have way of the chureh. His gaze is directed thither at this 
now an anecdote to toll. A little English friend of mine moment. His hand, with its busy pen, lies idle on the 
having taken up his rosideneo as a lioensod householder bench, as ho contemplates in a day-dream the mouldings of 
in a Prussian town, did as most English libuseholders are the arch, and thinks, " If ever I am rich, there shall bo 
in the habit of doing when their means pormi t,—gave dinner- carvings of mine, too, on those walls. Yes, mine; poor 
parties. It was on the occasion of a dinner-party to bo Notary FlamoTs. And why not, some day? Ah, if I could 
given by him of more than ordinary style, that the intention only make tlnjm out—” 

of the whole was marred by the police chiinnoy-sweopor. At this point he was startled in the midst of a deep sigh 
My little English friend was a puffy, stumpy, florid man, by perceiving that his wife, Pcrnelle, had approached him 
fonderofRheinweinthanofpump-watcr,andsolicitoue in the miobsorved, and was watching hie face with a sorrowful 
matter of good eating. He was what German servant-girls sympathising expression. She did not avert her eyes as 
call an “Erbsen ziihler," which freely translated into English, ho looked up at her: it was he who looked down, and began 
may stand for "Molly-caudle.” Ho not only liked good- to examine hie pen, as if about to resume his task. Pomello 
eating, but good-smelling meats; for which reason he oooa- laid hor hand gently on his, and sat down beside him. 
sionally committed the solecism of going into the kitchen, “ Put it away,” said she. " Let me speak to you.” 

to inhale the savoury odours which arise from a German “ Well ?” 

cooking-stove. " Nicholas, what is it ? To morrow we shall have been 

Thus engaged on the day of the feast was my little three years married ; and you have never given mo an un¬ 

friend ; and hie guests, less ceremonious and restrained by kind word or look. But for the last two months you have 
convention than they would have been in England, went to not been the same man. Your heart is no longer in your 
"the kitchen too. It was a cold day, and the dinner smelt work. You don’t sing. You go about sometimes as if you 
nice. All wore hunpy. The ladies even—always less epi- were in a dream. What do you do so often now shut up in 
curean than men—did not hesitate to say they should enjoy the room upstairs ? There is some trouble or some scheme 
it. But suddenly and mysteriously appeared an imp-like that occupies you. What is it that a wife should not know ? 
thing in black, which the native Germane present recognised Why not tell me ? Have I ever betrayed a secret of yours t 
to bo the chimney-sweeper, but which the English men and I tell you plmnly, I have been miserable since this change 
women present might take for whom they pleased. in you.” 

Amidst a peal of laughter from a saucy German girl, Nicholas was silent. He seemed to be considering what 
who know whit was coming, the black creature announced she said: so Pemelle, like a wise woman, added not another 
that he was the chimney-sweeper; that my friend’s chimney word, and waited patiently. After a silence, which seemed 
was down on the register for sweeping, and swept it must very long, Nicholas suddenly rose, like a roan who has made 
be. So away went Suppe and Broten from the stove; and ‘up his mind. He took both her hands in his, looked her 
off rSont the pipes. His excellency Meinherr Polizei Ka- gravely and affectionately in the face, and said: 
minfeger set to work in earnest. From his back he took " Pemelle, you have been prudent; now be doubly so. 
a curious machine, having an iron-ball at the end of it and You shall see that I can trust you. Come up-stairs.’' 
circular brushes strung on a rope at intervals. Climb- Climbing up a steep dark stairoase, they entered their 

ing to the ohimney-top, he lowered the iron-ball into the little dormitory—a miserable hole we should call it,_in fact 

chimney; and the ball falling pulled after it the brushes, a decent room for those days. Nicholas unlocked a stffe in 
and the brushes pulled down the soot. The process was which he used to keep the law-pt^rs sent him to copy, and 






drew thorofrora a huge book of groat age, bound in brans, 
which ho laid carefully on the little table. 

“jCborc,” said-he. “Now you can. look at the cause of 
your trouble, little tender-heart. About two months since, 
I bought this book of an old pedlar for a couple of florins. 
Look at those mysterious charactors engraved on the cover. 
And see hero, the inside.” 

Pornelle uttered a little cry of astonishment. Never had 
sho soon such strange and beautiful figures, or such brilliant 
colours; though Nicholas hod frequently in the house the 
most costly illuminated manusoripts. On the page at which 
ho hod opened the volume was represented a young man, 
with wings at his ankles, holding in his hand a rod, about 
whioh wore entwined two serpents; and an old man, with 
huge extended wings, was flying towards him with a scythe, 
as if to cut off his feet. 

Nicholas turned over the leaf. 

On the other side was painted a fur flower on the top 
of a mountain, bent and fluttering under the blast of the 
north wind. The stalk of the flower was blue, its petals 
white and red, and its leaves shining with fine gold, i^und 
about, in the sides of the mountain, were caverns in which 
dragons lay; and gryphons and gryphons’-uests were seen 
among the block matted boughs of pine-trees. 

“ These,” observed Nicholas, “ are the two sides of the 
fourth leaf.. Now look at the next.” 

On the right-hand page Pemelle saw a rose-tree growing 
against a hollow oak, from the foot of which ran headlong 
a silver-clear stream of water, which many people were try¬ 
ing in vain to catch in vessels. Then, on the other side, 
was a fierce king, with a falchion, causing his soldiers to 
slay a multitude of infants, while,, their mothers were en¬ 
treating and weeping, and struggling with the murderers. 
In the next compartment soldiers were collecting tiie blood 


of tlio infants in a great vessel, wherein Sol and Luna 
came to bathe themselves. 

“And all this writing,” asked I’eraollo, after admiring 
those and other pictures dispersed throughout the book,— 
“what language is it?” 

“ Latin,” answered Nicholas, turning back to tho first 
page, on which wore largo capital letters exquisitely coloured. 
“ Those words moan ‘Abraham the Jew, Prince, Priest, Le- 
vito, Astrologer, and Philosopher to the Nation of the Jews, 
dispersed by tho wrath of God, wishoth health.’ I suspect 
the book has been stolon from some Rabbi. Then the writer 
goes on to warn them against idolatry; exhorts them to 
wait patiently fur the Messiah; and at last begins to teach 
them the art of transmuting metals, that they may bo able 
to pay their gi'eat tributes to the Roman emperors, and yet 
be rich as ever.” 

“ And is it here ?” cried Pemelle joyfully. “ The groat 
secret 7 And you will make gold?” 

"Ah no, not yet—^perhaps never,” said Nicholas; “though 
tho book brings mo almost into the heart of the mystery. 
Here you see arc tho processes detailed one after tho other. 
Those little figures in tho margin represent the shape of the 
proper vessels and the colours that will appear’ in the course 
of the work; but the materiaprima, the elemen tary substance 
(and without that tho rest is waste paper), is not revealed 
in wQids. It is indicated, the text says, in these pictures on 
the fourth and fifth leaves. They are secret symbols. Un¬ 
less I can meet with some learned Jew, or find a scholar 
who knows the cabala well, I shall never find out their 
moaning. I think that young man with the winged feet 
means Mercury. Perhaps the old man with his scythe is 
some metal that is to fix it. But these ' perhapseS* and ' I 
thinks’ are good for nothing, you know. I must bo sure. 
And 08 to tho other symbols, I cannot so much os conjee- 
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turc. But they arc before my eyes day and night. I dream 
of tliem. I aco the colour* In the cloud*. Every garden and 
cver:^ roso-treo set* me to work afreeh, trying all sorts of 
moaning*. I keep inserting bits of the pictures in my orna- 
minitcd capitals. You know how often 1 have visited the 
Ohnroh of the Holy Innocent* lately. The sun and moon 
seem to mo now only alchoinio signs, and tho sky is just 
the fifth leaf of this blessed tormenting book,” 

“ Sol and Luna bathing in the blood of the innocents,” 
said Pernolle, very slowly, with a perplexed air. 

“ I have road,” said Nicholas, “ that, in the language of 
alchemy, blood signifies tho mineral Bjiirit wiiich is in tho 
motals, chiefiy Sol, Luna, and Mercury; but how to got at 
this—or, if I could separate it,—how this prooess is oon- 
noeted with the otliers, so as to become the .serpents on the 
sevonth leaf; and how then, by drying or digesting these, 
to ]n'odiieo the fine ruddy powder which is the stone,—all 
this is utterly beyond me." 

“Well, keep a good heart, dear Niohol.as,” said cheerful 
Pcrncllc. “ Donbtte.ss Providonoo hath sc'nt us the book, and 
the key in.ay i'ullow some day. Eich or poor, we shall bo 
]ia])py while we lov* and trust each other fully.” 

• “ I too feel all tho lighter now that I have, let yon into 
my secret. 1 can at least talk over my hopes and pe.rjde.xi- 
tics with yon ” 

And talk they did very oflen togotlier over the.ir mys¬ 
terious treasure. Nicliolas kept to his account-books and 
his scrivenin,g, lest he shonlil drop the SLilislance. in p'ursiiit 
of a shadow. But often, far into (lie night, he wa.s Innsy 
with experiments in a seere.t la.liorator 3 ', or poring, for tlu! 
thonsatidtii time, over the figures on the papyrns-It'avea of 
his hook, or the mystic cliaracters engravocl on its braxeii 
cover. It was all in vain. 

At last .a bright tlioiigiit Strunk Pernelle. If Nicholas 
were to paint, as exactly as po.s.sildii, on tla^ walls of their 
elianiiier the syinbcdsof (hose Ibiii'lli and fifth leaves, and in¬ 
vite some of the learned men <d‘ Paris to conic and (j‘y to 
interpret tiieni? Tliis plan was speedil\'jnit in e.xeentiori, 
Tiiere o.amo doctor,s of divinitv, jnrist.s and jilyy.sicians.—for 
wliat scholar in tlio.se days had not dablded at least in tho 
hermetic art? Most of (.hcni, finding they could make no- 
thing of the signs, ridiculed tho notary iind Ids jiicturns. 
Others looked wi.se and talked learnedly, but bad no infor¬ 
mation to give. Pliaraoli'.s tnagieia,ns were not more non¬ 
plussed tbari these sages by tlie shapes of Flaniel’s dream. 

One Anselm came rc])('atedly—exprcs.sed much interest 
—was eager to see the book itself. Tliis request Flaniel 
always refused, but lie told him all lie could liimself explain 
of its inolliod. On these data Anselm proceeded to give 
sundry interpretations and counsels for ])roecdure in the 
great work. It would occupy six yeans, he said, to go 
through the whole jiroce.s.s. Flamcl believed him ; and while 
pursuing bis daily vocation, wrought at intervals for three 
times six j^ears to no jinrposc. He and hie Pernelle were 
growing staid middle-a.ged folk; but within those brass-covers 
hyi the romance of their life, and they would not lot it go. 

At length it occurred to Nicholas that someone of tho 
Jews in Spain, wlioso reputation as adopts in the cabalistic 
mysteries stood so high, might be able to alTord him tlio de¬ 
sired information. Tho thought ones entertained, he know 
no peace till it was acted on. Ho made a copy of the figiii os 
to take with him; vowed a pilgrimage to Santiago; took 
pilgi'im staff and scrip; and with a “ God speed” from Per¬ 
nolle, is on his way to Spain. There he duly accomplished 
his vow; and was made acquainted, at Leon, with a oertain 
physician, named Caliches, a converted Jew. The SpSniard 
testified the utmost deliglit at tho symbols which Flamcl 
showed him; interpreted many of them, and instructed him 
in the secret meanings and the potent mysteries which (ac¬ 
cording to the cabalists) lay concealed in tho Hebrew letters 
and tho vowel-points. Ho accompanied Flamel on his way 
back to France, that ho might see tho wonderful book; of 
the cxisteneo whereof he said he was awoi’e, but (with the I 
learned men of his nation generally) had supposed it lost. | 


But the voyage brought on an illness of which the unfor- 
tunate Canehes died at Orleans. Flamel, reduced In purse 
but rich in knowledge, buried hi* iViond as well •» he could, 
and reached Paris in safety alone. Two painting* on the 
door of St. Jacqiics-de-la-Bouohorie, jugt.oppoeite hi* house, 
representing himself kneoHiig on one side and hls wife on 
tho otiier, long remained to attest tho gratitude of the pious 
couple. 

And now Flamel has his long-wislied-for materiaprima; 
blit not, even now, the preliminary preparation therefor. To 
arrive at this demands yet throe years moro of study and 
oxperimont. Then ho has but to follow the directions of his 
book, and tho work is done. He has left it on record that 
in tho year of our Lord 1882, January 17th, sliout noon, be¬ 
ing Monday, in his own house, Pernolle only being present, 
he, for the first time, made projection. The transmutation 
was effected on mercury; a pound and a half whereof, or 
tliereaboiits, lie turned into pure silver, bettor than that of 
tlie mine, as wyis proved on tho assaying of tlie same, botli 
by Innisolf and otliers. 

On tile ‘26tli of April In the same year, at five in the af- 
ternooii, he effected projection of the red Stone, tliis tiiuo 
producing gold ofsiirpassingquality. And tho way in wliieli 
the final process of “ the magistory” was oocomplislicd was 
as follows. 

There were three fnrnaoes, eoch with It* criieible, 
wherein tlie “ green lion,” and the “ virgin’s milk," and the 
“ sophical niereiiry” had been duly mingled, with their kin¬ 
dred eumpoiinds, for many sucoes*ive days, under the reyi- 
mina of Mcreiiry, Ratiirn, Luna, Venus, and Sol. There wa.s, 
moreover, a circular glass-vessol of grout tlnoknoag, filled 
from time to time out of the alembic. And to see “the 
operations of nature” wit bin these vessels was indeed a 
wondrous and lovelj^ sight. Bow tlio drops stood upon tlie 
brow of Nicliolas as lie regulated bis fires, and oompared 
the forms and colours that showed thcin.sclves in the liquids 
with the marginal diagrams in his book! How Pernelle 
stood by, lioI])ing, and mntti'ring prayer.s and vows, and 
dr awing now and then a great sigh ofi'olief, us each regi¬ 
men wa.s successfully 2 ias.sud through, and the dangers cs- 
ca])cd which might have marred all In a moment! 

“Now,” cried Nicliola.?, reading from the book, “after 
the citrine vatioiirs, ifioii slialt observe a tincture, of a'violet 
colour ; and alter veiterato solution and coagulation, a gold 
colour eliaiiging into green; and (ben,—through oertain 
cloudy biii.'S, coming and i>assing, right pleasant to behold, 
—into a red wliicli for its transcendent redness shall show 
blackish like nnto congealed blood.” 

“Glory be to Saint Jacques!" interrupted Pernolle, 
clasping her lianda and looking up, “ all those we have seen 
in riglit order.” 

Nicholas went on. “Tlion wilt thou holiold in the glass 
tho floating islands and the tree of silver.” 

“ See, sec,” cried Pernelle, “ there they are!” 

And sure enough, as they watched the glass, they s.aw, 
circulating in tlio hyaointhinu liquid, first one and tlion au- 
otlior bright flake, like a fragment of silver tissue; and 
those shot out tiny sprays and argent buds, and gathovod 
about them bubbles of a green colour, like beads of emerald, 
which presently dotaeliod tliomselves, and floating to tho 
surface, spread out there, changing into browns and rods, 
BO that tho liquid appeared covered with a fleet of autumn 
loaves. 

At tb,;^ end of two hours, the islands sank to the bottom; 
and out of the sparkling sediment there began to grow a 
shoot of silver, putting forth threadlike branches, wliich 
again divided themselves into finer filaments, till the lus¬ 
trous arboreseenec filled the vessel with its network of 
glistening needle-points. Then, where tho branching was 
tliiukest, tlicro soomed to come a dimness, and these denser 
hazy spots began to flush faintly, and became like balls of 
crimson, and finally unfolded into fairy-rosos. At tho third 
hour the silver was dissolved; and the liquid, having al>. 
sorbed it, changed from hyacinth to the yoUow of sulphur. 
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Afterwards, ont of each rose there came a spark of almost 
intolerable brightness, like an atom of the sun. Tho rose- 
leaves fell apart, and the vessel was filled with the floating 
leaves and the dazzling particles, rising and falling, passing 
and repassing each other, as the currents in the working 
fluid carried them. , 

“ Now,” read Nicholas, " take of the blood of the green 
lion (which is the red wine of Lully), and adding in proper- 
tion to the argent vive taken at thy first imbibition, and tho 
hardened centre of the residuum will be thy red stone." 

“You, Pcmolle, must go to bed now," said Nicholas, 
taking down a vial containing tho precious red liquor. 
" How you tremble 1” and hii} own hand shook so that be 
could scarcely hold the bottle. 

“And can you think 1 could close an eye at such a 
time ?” answered she, almost reproachfully. 

So they waited and watched with feverish eager eyes tho 
final process. A strange conflict scoinod to bo going on 
within the vessel, as tho ruddy liquor began to suffuse tho 
])rimrosc-coloured. A tiny glacier of crystals began to form 
itself on the sides of the gla.ss. In the spiny recesses of this 
frost-work appeared minute forms, lizard-like,—salamanders, 
it seemed,—that crept about, and were most numerous where 
tho red colour was deepest. Wore they the vivified mole¬ 
cules of tho mystic lion's blond? Soon they began to sport 
and leap among their crags of crystal, and to glide in and 
out among the hays and reefs and caverns of the ioc.kwork. 
But what is going on at tho surface ? At tho top of the 
vessel there is a bubbling and a knocking against tho scaled 
lid. Then a growing tliiekncss, liko a honeycomb, over¬ 
spreads it, from which there shoot downward, liko roots, a 
multitude of waving arms, as of white cord; and at the end 
of each arm grow five white ends, or points,—as it wore tho 
hand of a skeleton,—exceeding small. Presently all the 
upper half of the vessel is alive with tho unduhating and 
waving to and fro of those lithe pendent arms. As the de¬ 
scending hands sweep the liquid lower and lower, thoro is 
alarm among the salamanders. Some dart at once into tho 
(u-annies of the crystals, others swim wildly about, looking 
for a hiding-place; but most, shooting tipwards, are scon 
trying to bite in ^jpidsr tho diving arms. It is a deadly 
conflict. Whenever one of tho skeleton-hands has grasped 
a salamander,—and they feel about and jtnrsuo them thrcCgh 
every winding as though in every finger there were an eye, 
—that moment the salamander drops lifeless to the bottom. 
Whenever a salamander has bitten through tho white fila¬ 
ment on which the hand depends, tho fingers arc withered, 
or the severed extremity of the arm floats about powerless. Is 
i.his the final struggle between tho alchemic potencies of pallid 
Luna and fiery Mars ? Long docs tho fight remain undecided. 
At one time not a salamander seems left; but the next 
moment numbers dart from their hiding-places, and, eluding 
tho deadly hands, have fastened their teeth in the cordage 
of the arms. The salamanders are gaining the day. Under 
large portions of the surface, as he peeps benotith the lid, 
Nicholas sees that the arms have all been bitten off by 
the nimble oreatures, and the stumps stand stiff and short 
like stubble. But in a moment a plunge is hoard; a thick 
cloud seems to fill tho glass, as though tho coagulated sur¬ 
face had fallen in, and diffused its particles throughout tho 
liquor. They can discern nothing. There is a hissing 
seething noise; a muffled sound, too, as of pressing and 
crying; and then all is still. * 

After duo time, hearing no more indication of move¬ 
ment, and finding the glass quite cool, Flamel ventured care¬ 
fully to unfasten the hd; and there at the bottom lay what 
seemed a fragment of rook, in the midst of a rust-coloured 
powder. 

It was the Bbd Stobb t 

And now it were vain to attempt to describe tho em¬ 
braces, the tears of joy, tho ecstatic thanksgivings and vows 
of the worthy pair. With this red-Mono they could " tinge” 
huge masses of common metal, and transmute them into 
finest gold. It was, moreover, to Its possessor a kind of j 


sacrament. To discover it was never granted to tho pro¬ 
fane man or tlie sordid slave of gold. The search after it 
was a religious work. To possess it was to have received a 
sign of the Divine favour. Nay more, the stone itself was, 
as it were, a new channel of grace, whereby the soul was 
nourished, and man’s fallen nature transformed and purified. 
As baser metals were redeemed into tho supreme estate of. 
gold, or Sol, so must the finder of tho great secret bo him¬ 
self a redeemed man, as.similated to tho Sun of Spirits— 
Deity. Such being tho faith of tho highest-minded genuino 
seekers of the philosopher’s stone in those days, imagine 
with what zeal our Nicholas and his Pernello would omjiloy 
their new and inexhaustible resources in secret works of 
mercy; in charities to tho widow and tho orphan; in tho 
foundation of hospitals and cliurehes; in the endowment 
and decoration of holy idaocs. And what an amazing scope 
for their bonefieenoo was opened, as they called to mind an¬ 
other wondrous property of their stonol By drinking from 
time to time of water in which it had been immersed, life 
was prolonged and youth renewed. It was endowed with 
a virtue that removed tho shadow of tho curse, .and restored 
the lif(! of its possessor to tho length allotted man before ho 
fell. 

Well was it for Nicholas that his r’ernelle was so cau¬ 
tious and so reserved. For they ran great risks. The mere 
suspicion that they, possessed the secret had cost man}^ men 
their lives. Their inability to make gold was interpreted 
!is a refusal to communicate their knowledge; and death 
was the. punishment of an imaginary contumacy. With all 
their care, tho benefactions of tho Flomels could not altoge- 
j, thcr escape notice, as disproportionate to the known nfeans 
even of a notary in what would he called a flourishing way 
of business. I’oor mad Charles VI. was prompted to send 
no less a person than Monsieur Cramoisy, his Master of Ile- 
qnests, to tho serivimcr of the Bouehcrio, to see whether he 
were really so rich as report said, and whether .an extrava¬ 
gant court could not turn him somehow into gold. But tho 
quick ears of Pcrnelle caught tidings of the danger, and pre¬ 
cautions were duly taken. So when M. Cramoisy, in sjdendid 
trappings, suddenly darkened their door one morning, ho saw 
Nicholas and his wife, surrounded by every evidence of tho 
humblest means, sitting one on each side of a stool, on wbieh 
stood a beeclien platter full of boiled greens. They were 
safe ; but still it might happen that anotlier time they would 
not escape so easily. So Flamel resolved to tivko warning 
in time ; and made preparations for quitting a city where so 
many powerful men in want of money were apt to becomu 
distressingly attentive. Great was the lamentation among 
tho poor of the neighbourhood when they heard that the 
good Pcrnelle was sick nigh unto death ; gi-oat tho oon- 
conrso which soon afterwards attended her obsequies, and 
inconsolable her bereaved husband. But the real Pcrnelle, 
disguised in tbo habit of a charitable order, was meanwhile 
on the road to Switzerland, wMthcr she arrived in liealtli 
and safety. Some months afterwards, it was reported that 
Nicholas Flamel lay ill of an infections disorder. Inquiries 
wore many, but visitors few. At dead of night, Niehohis, 
disguised as his own undertaker, assisted at his own inter¬ 
ment. Soon ho too reaches the place of rendezvous, and 
embraces his Pernello once more. From SwilzerlanJ they 
travelled to tho East, lived many years at Brouesa, and 
journeyed thence to the Indies. 

More than two hundred years after tho reputed death of 
Flamel, a certain savan, named Paul Liic.as, who travelled 
in the East by order of Louis XIV., became acquainted, at 
Broussa, with a learned derviso from Ilsboc Tartary. Lucas 
tells us, in his book of travels dedicated to tho Grand Jtfo- 
narqae, that tho said derviso (who talked au incredible num¬ 
ber of languages with the greatest fluency) was, in appear¬ 
ance, about thirty years of ago, but, from his conversation, 
at least a hundred. He told the Frenchman that he was 
one of seven friends who travelled to perfect their studies, 
and every twenty years met in a place previously agreed on. 
Four of them had already arrived at Broussa. The oonver- 
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Bation foil on the cabala, alchemy, and the philosopher’s 
stone. This last, remark^ Lucas, was regarded by all men 
of sense as a mere fiction. 

“The sage,” replied the dorrise, “is not shocked when 
he hears the ignorant speak thus. He lives serene and pa¬ 
tient in the higher world of true scienee. He possesses riehos 
,beyond that of the greatest kings; but he lives temperately 
alrave the power of events.” 

“ With all these fine maxims,” interrupted Lucas, “ your 
sage dies like other folk.” 

“Alas, I perebive you have never had so mueh as a 
gljmpBe of the true wisdom. The sage must die at last— 
ibr he is human; but, by the use of the true medicine, he 
can ward off whatever might hinder or impair the animal 
functions for a thousand years.” 

“ Do you moan to tell me that all who have diseovorod 
the stone have lived for a thousand yetirs ?” 

“ They might have done so, certainly, with proper oaro.” 

“ You have heard, doubtless,” said Luoas, “ of an adept 
named Nicholas Flamel, who lived long ago in Pains, and 
founded several churches and charities. The arch he built 
in the cemetery of the Holy Innocents, with the figure of 
liimself reading, and a number of hieroglyphic figures, re¬ 
mains to this day; and so do other sculptures and erections 
of his. Is not he dead, then ?” 

“ Dead!” said the dervisc, with a grave smile. “ He, 
and his wife too, are alive at this hour. It is not above 
three years since I left both the one and the other in the 
Indies. He is one of my best friends.” 

And the derviso then proceeded to rebate to his aston¬ 
ished auditor the substance of the nan-ativc given above. 

Nicholas Flamel and his wife ore historic.al })eraon,agc8. 
The sculptures on the churches, to which allusion has been 
made, were to be seen in 1742, according to the testimony 
of Langlot Dufresnoy. Certain books, too, have come down, 
bearing his name: a Summary of Philosophy, in Fi-ench verso, 
after the manner of the Eomance of the Pose ; a comment on 
the hieroglyphics ho erected; also an account of his won¬ 
derful book, and his success in projection three several times. 
Some of our readers may feel curious to know what is the 
probable substratum of fact underlying that investiture of' 
the marvellous which has rendered him almost mythical. 

For the satisfaction of such, wo quote the following pas¬ 
sage from a note in Michelet’s History of France (vol. ii. 
p. 15, G. H. Smith’s Trans.) : “ This church (Saint Jacques) 
lying between Notre Dame and St. Martin’s, which both 
laid eltdm to it, was exceedingly independent, and consti¬ 
tuted a redoubtable asylum, not to be violated with impu¬ 
nity. It was this indueed the crafty Flamel, who exercised 
his profession of writer, or copyist, without belonging to, 
or authority from, the university, to sit down under the 
shadow of St. Jacques, where ho could be protected by the 
cure of that day,—a man of consideration, clerk (grefier) to 
the parliament, and who enjoyed the cure, though not a 
priest. Flamel squatted there for thirty years, in a stall 
five feet long and three wide; and throve so well by his 
labour, ready ingenuity, and underhand practices, that at his 
death it took a chest larger than his stall to hold the title- 
deeds of his property. Beginning with his pen and a fine 
handwriting as his sole capital, he married an old woman 
■with some money. Under cover of one trade, he drove on 
many. Whilst copying out the beautiful manuscripts wliich 
we still admire, it is probable that in this quarter, inhabited 
by rich ignorant butchers, Lombards, and Jews, ho contrived 
to get many other documents written. Work, too, would 
bo brought him by a cure who was gr^ffier to the parliament. 
ThS value of instruction beginning to be felt, the lords to 
whom he sold his beautiful manuscripts employed him to 
teach their children. He bought a few houses. At first, 
worth little, on.account of the flight of the Jews and the 
general .misery, these houses gradually rise in value. The 
tide setting in from the country to Paris, Flamel turned the 
times to account. He converted these houses into lodging- 


houses (hospitia, hospices), lotting them out at moderate 
rents. The gains which then came into him from so many 
sources gave rise to the saying, that he could make gol^ 
Ho lot them say so, and perhaps favoured the report, in 
order to increase the sale of his books. However, occult 
arts were not without their dangpr; and hence Flamel’s un¬ 
ceasing anxiety to placard his piety on the doors of churches, 
where ho was over seen carved in basso-relievo, kneeling, 
together with his wife Pomelle, before the cross. And in 
this ho found a double advantage; he sanctified his fortune, 
and increased it by giving publicity to his name. See 
the learned and ingenious AbbS Vilain’s Histoire de Saint- 
Jaeques la Poucherie, 1768; .and his Histoire de Nicolas 
Flamel, 1761.” 


PROGEESS OF SCIENCE. 


The past month, February, is one of especial interest to sci¬ 
entific men, in consequence of the award of prizes by the 
Paris Academy of Sciences. The astronomical prize, founded 
by Lalande, has this year been divided between three com¬ 
petitors,—MM. Chacornac, Goldschraid, and Pogson,—for the 
discovery of five new planets made by them during the past 
year. To our astronomical readers it may bo no longer 
“ news” to state, that the planets in question arc, Leda, Lce- 
titia, Harmoiiia, Daphne, and Iris,—names of small pretti¬ 
ness, corresponding well with the minor attributes of the 
five little worlds recognised as belonging to our own system, 
or these, Leda and Lajtitia were discovered by M. Chacor¬ 
nac, on January 12 and February 8 respectively; Harmonia 
and Daphne, first revealed to mortal eye at Paris, on the 31st 
of March and 22d of May, by M. Goldschmid; and Iris, 
discovered at Oxford, on May 23, by Mr. Pogson. Not a 
little extraordinary does it seem that the prize for mechani¬ 
cal discovery was not awarded. Utilitarian branches of in¬ 
vestigation might have been supposed to lack no worthy 
competitors in this utilitarian age ; but the lovers of scienee 
can hardly be displeased at the result. The great mathe¬ 
matical prize was not awarded; nevertheless the money- 
value of it has been given to M. Kumn^r, for his researches 
on the laws of complex numbers composed of roots of unity 
ai^ whole quantities. In the department of statistics, M. 
Husson, chef de division of tho prefecture of tho Seine, has 
obtained the prize for the valuable information convoyed in 
his treatise entitled Lea Consommations de Paris. Tho 
grand prize of the department of physical sciences appears 
to have gone begging longer than the popular nature of the 
subject would have led one to anticipate. Originally pro¬ 
posed in 1847 for 1849, it was again postponed for comple¬ 
tion until 18.53; then again for 1866. It has now been finally 
awarded to M. Lerboullet, professor of zoology and compara¬ 
tive anatomy at Strasburg. A second prize, belonging to 
the same department, originally proposed in 1850 for 1853, 
and postponed to 1856, has been finally adjudicated to M. G. 
Bronn, of Heidelberg. MM. Waller and Davaino have re¬ 
spectively obtained prizes for their researches in experi¬ 
mental philosophy. Under the head of discoveries tending 
to the amelioration of noxious avocations, the. successful 
competitor has been Herr Schrotter, of Vienna, the disco¬ 
verer of allotropic, amorphous, or red, phosphorus; which cu¬ 
rious substance was first brought before the notice of British 
philosophers in th8 year 1849, when the discoverer read a 
paper upon it in tho chemical section of the British Associ¬ 
ation, convened at Bimingham that year. No person ac¬ 
quainted with the nature of Professor Sohrotter’s discovery 
in all its bearings can doubt the justice of the award hero 
recorded. Independently of its sanitary bearings, which we 
shall explain presently, amorphous phosphorus illustrates 
more remarkably, perhaps, than any discovery made before 
or since, the mysterious function of allotropism, or duality 
of existence. When compound bodies are concerned, the 
philosophic speculator is at no loss to in-vent a plausible ex¬ 
planation of matter, identical as to chemical composition, 
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assuming two or tno^| distinct physical appearances. It is 
easy to imagine that the compound particles of which it is 
built up are capable of varying arrangements amongst them¬ 
selves. When simple bodies, however, like phosphorus or 
sulphur are in question, the hypothesis fails, aud the flec¬ 
tion of duality of existence remains a mystery. Nothing 
can be more marked than the distinction between phospho¬ 
rus in its ordinary and its allotropic condition. Ordinary 
phosphorus is a soft, wax-like, somitranslucont substance, 
melting at 108° F., and taking fire when the temperature is 
slightly augmented. It is, moreover, poisonous in an ex¬ 
treme degree; so that in the manufacture oflucifer-matohes, 
containing phosphorus, all concerned in it are exposed to 
dire peril. Danger fVom the ready inflammability of phos¬ 
phorus can easily be guarded against; not so the insidious 
danger resulting from the absorption of its fumes, giving rise 
to disease of the jaws and facial bones. Sogn after lucifcr- 
matchos became articles of commerce, the fact was disco¬ 
vered, that no person could be engaged in it, with reasonable 
hope of impunity, if his tooth were not perfectly sound; and 
even then grave results occasionally supervened. Insidious 
.extension of caries is the first evidence of this fonn of 
poisoning by phosphorus. Almost unnoticed at first, the 
disease extends until the jaw-bones are involved in its rav¬ 
ages, and the patient cither dies or is horribly deformed for 
life. Such are the effects of ordinary phosphorus, or ra¬ 
ther, phosphorus in its ordinary condition. Allotropic, or 
amorphous, phosphorus is devoid of all these qualities. It 
has no odour; it does not spontaneously infiame; it is not 
poisonous, even when swallowed; and not being volatile, 
of course no apprehension need bo entertained of poisoning 
by phosphorous vapour. Its chemical properties are also dif¬ 
ferent : allotropic phosphorus, as the term amorphous, also 
applied to it, indicates, is not susceptible of assuming 
crystalline form; neither is it soluble, like ordinary phos¬ 
phorus, in bisulphide of carbon. Theso distinctions are pro¬ 
found; nevertheless, ordinary is converted into extraordi¬ 
nary phosphorus by simple heating, at a temperature be¬ 
tween 446° aud 482° F., in an atmosphere of carbonic acid 
or nitrogen; and when allotropic phosphorus is heated, 
cither by friction or otherwise, abovo 482°, it assumes the 
condition of ordinary phosphorus, with all the peculiarities 
of the latter. • 

Professor Schriittcr, however, is not alone in the cate¬ 
gory of prizomon for ameliorating the condition of artisans 
following noxious avocations. M. Chaumont divides the 
honour with him for an invention to effect the separation of 
long and useless hair of rabbits' skins from the short silky 
hair employed in the hat-manufacture. This operation, 
hitherto performed by hand, has proved most insalubrious, 
on account of the particles of dust and fragments of hair 
taken into the lungs of the operators. A machine, the dis¬ 
covery of M. Chaumont, so far remedies this state of things, 
that a prize of 2000f. has been awarded to him, with the 
explanation that the award would have been greater, had 
the idea not seemed probable that ho would speedily im¬ 
prove the construction .of the macliine already so well in¬ 
augurated. Our own countryman, Ih-ofessor Simpson, of 
Edinburgh, comes in for one of the 2000f.-prizc8 allocated 
to the department of medicine and surgery, for his discovery 
of the aniBsthetio effects of chloroform. Such, then, is an 
outline of the prize-awards made by the Paris Academy of 
Sciences,—^homage rendered to philosophy by philosophers. 
Nor have two gi'eat potentates amongst the rulers of the 
earth failed to profit by so good an example. The Emperor 
of Austria has forwarded to Messrs. Negretti and Zambra, 
of Hatton Garden, a gold medal in testimony of hi^ appre¬ 
ciation of the beautiful series of stereoscopic views executed 
by these artists on objects in the Crystal Palace; and his 
majesty of Bavaria has caused another gold medal to be 
forwardedto M. SchitobeinofBMe, the philosopher of gun¬ 
cotton celebrity, and still better amongst chemists 

for his researches on ozone, or oxygen in an allotropic form. 
M. Henri St. Claire Deville, the producer of iduminium in | 


its full metallic condition, has been devoting his attention of 
late, conjointly with Wohler, to the production of boron and 
silicon, and to a full investigation of the properties of theso 
remarkable bodies. Tlie same investigators had on a former 
occasion announced the fact of their having obtained boron 
under two distinct forms, graphiie4ike and crystalline. They 
now announce that several varieties of boron-crystal exist, 
all having a sort of metallic splendour as well as great 
hardness, and somejvarieties being nearly translucent. Kx- 
treme hardness is the leading characteristic of crystallised 
boron; all its crystalline varieties abrade the diamond, and 
some may turn out to bo practically applicable to diamond- 
polisliiug. M. Quillot, a Parisian lapidary, has submitted 
boron-dust to a practical test in the diamond-polishing 
operation, and finds that certain varieties of it, when micro¬ 
scopically examined after considerable use, still display the 
original crystalline form ; a test, it would apppar, of the 
goodness of diamond-dust as a lapidary material. Hereafter 
it may turn out that some peoiiliaritics in the appearance of 
crystallised boron may bo due to tho combination with it of 
carbon or aluminium, or both. TIio specific gravity of the 
crystalline or adamantine form of boron is 2’68; little more, 
it will be seen, than the specific gravity of silicon; greater, 
too, than tho specific gravity of boracic acid. The points 
are worthy of remembrance, that tho specific gravity of tho 
diamond is greater than that of liquid carbonic acid, though 
tho density of aluminium is barely two-thirds that of alumina. 

Still more interesting are the labours of these philosophers 
in respect of silicon, or, as they prefer to term it, silicium, 
tho material which constitutes about one-half of every 
variety of flint, silex, or silicic acid, — one of tlie most 
w'driy-spread materials of the globe. Like carbon, silicon 
occurs under three distinct physical forms, which MM. St. 
Claire Deville and Wohler propose to designate by the terms 
of amorphous, graphitoid, and octahedral. Each variety is 
prepared by a different modification of a process, which in 
general terms may be said to consist in decomposing chlo¬ 
ride of silicon, or double fluoride of potassium and silicon, by 
sodium and aluminium. MM. St. Claire Deville and Wiihler 
call attention to tho fact, which the reader of these notes 
may perhaps have deduced already, namely, that the strongest 
possible analogy exists between the chemical relations of 
boron, silicon, and carbon. Tho two former can bo readily 
produced crystalline. Is it not likely that chemists are 
on the verge of manufacturing diamonds ? Dealers in 
precious stones, and ladies proud of their diamonds, hod 
batter keep this possibility in mind. 

A somewhat animated discussion has been going on at 
the Pharmaceutical Society relative to the possibility of 
manufacturing sweet spirits of nitre, unexceptionable as to 
quality, from methylated spirit. Mr. Maefarlano, at a re¬ 
cent meeting of that society, laid before tho members a spe¬ 
cimen of sweet spirits of nitre, which he considered to bo 
equally good with that procured from ordinary unmethy- 
latcd spirit of wine. On this point some difference of opi¬ 
nion was expressed, and Mr. Redwood was led to deprecate 
the use of methylated spirit for tho purpose in question 
altogether; this gentleman’s proposition being.ts tho efl’cet, 
that the manufacture, if imperfect, will bo tho means of 
Bondinglnto tho market a noxious medicinal agent; if perfect, 
that it will furnish ameans of defeating the objects had in view 
by tho Legislature, and obliging the Government to repeal 
the Act of Parliament by whieh the monufaoturo and sale of 
methylated spirit was legalised for certain uses. To produce 
alcohol firom sweet spirit of nitre is no difficult matter, Mr. 
Redwood argues; if, therefore, the former can be obtained 
pure, it will only open tho field to aii illicit production of 
alcohol. Amongst the extraordinary disooveries of chemis¬ 
try recently made, we must not forget to chronicle that of 
the presence of four organic acids,—butyric, propionic, 
acetic, and formic,—in the mineral waters of Bri^nan, in 
Bavaria, nor the action of ozone on certiun mushrooms, by 
that great coryphnus of ozone and all relating to it, M, 
Schiinbein. He attributes to the agency of ozone the blue- 
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ness which certain inushroomg asaume when their tops are 
broken off, and the fractured portipn ia exposed to-tho air. 
Alcoiiolio tinctui'es of the JSoleius lutidus and the Agaricus 
tanguineut both contain a colourless matter which changes 
to^ blue under the inhuonce of ozone; and conversely, the 
juice of the same fungi contains an organic matter capable 
of transforming oxygen into ozone. 

M. Taupenot contributes to tlic records of pliysics liis 
investigations relative to the cousti’m^tiun of baroinotcrs 
and the boiling of mercury in vacuo. It is well known that 
no barometer can be correct, the mercury of winch has not 
been subjected to ebullition j a process of extreme peril, in¬ 
volving the rupture of the tube so frequently, tluit a baro¬ 
meter holding boiled morcui-y is an expensive instrument. 
The operation of boiling is ordinarily performed on succes¬ 
sive portions of mercury, the source of heat being gradually 
moved from the clo.sod to the open part of the tube. M. 
Taupenot obviates these difficulties in great measure by 
effecting the ebullition in vacuo. M. Taupenot finds that 
the boiling-point of mercury in vacuo is about VJ2^ F. lower 
than the boiling-point under ordinary atniosphcric pressure. 
In conducting the operation, the following arrangements 
am made. The barometer-tube being taken about fifteen 
inches longer than usual, it is charged with the full quan- 
tity of mercury at once, and then contracted in two places 
above the level of the luercnry by the hlowpipc-flame. Thi,s 
ia done with the object of preventing a tumultuous and 
uiimanageablo boiling of the mercury. The ronjainijig steps 
of the process are obvious. The open end of the tube being 
placed in communication with the air-pump by means of an 
elastic tube, exhaustion is effoeted, and lieat a])plied until 
air-bubhlcs cease to escape. Tire process of boiling is usually 
finished at the end of about twenty-five minutes. 

In microscopic science., tlie itev. J. P. Dennis lias jwoved, 
to his own satisfaction, by an examination of fossil-bonos, 
that birds existed on our planet at the jjcriod when the 
Stouesfield slates wore in the condition of soft mud. Ho 
affirms, that the microscopic distinction betivecn tlio bones 
of birds and those ofmammalia is no loss great than between 
tile bones of the latter and those of sauriaiis. 


THE ’OMETER NUISANCE. 


Omxtxhs in general arc displeasing to the popular mind. 
Gasometers blow up ; barometers foretell had weather and 
tcmpo3t.s, whicii come quite soon enough witliout being fore¬ 
told. Electrometers, anemometers, saccharomoters, and hy¬ 
grometers, are standing puzzles to plain-spoken folk. A 
galactometer has recently had tlie eflect of frightening a 
wliolo army of cowkoopers, in tlii.s wise. 

Tlie Frencli authorities profess to be very severe in 
punishing adulterations of every kind, which “ every*’ of 
course includes the adulteration of milk. Every now and 
then the police make an onslaught on the falsificators, and 
the galactometer is the offensive weapon. 

One morning lately, the housewives of Douai were not a 
little surprised to find that not a single milkwoman arrived 
with the daily supply for breakfast, The explanation of 
their absence was, that for two days previously .the pitiless 
police had declared war, without quarter, against the milk- 
dealers, male and foinalo. The grand question for tho 
historian to ponder is. Was the war of tlie milk-poils a just 
war, or an unjust one? The following details may help to 
solve the difficulty. 

A couple of milk-women were politely accosted, and re¬ 
quested to lift the lids of their cons. The galactometer was 
suctfessivcly plunged in the vessels; and tho indiscreet little 
instrument declared that the first can contained one-fourth 
of water, the second can one^third of the same. Ptoeit- 
verhauXf or informations which involve costs and fines, were 
the oduaequenoo of this opening experiment. 

Next day, the galaotometer presented itself at the gate 
of the city whioh is called the Forte da Yalenoiennes. It 


tested the first can that attempted toeenter, and proved an 
advancement in yesterday’s sophistications. This time the 
telltale betrayed the piesenco of water in the modest pro¬ 
portion of just one-half. Really the temperance movement 
ht^d gone .a littla too for. 

Meanwhile several persons who wore going out of town, 
and who had watched tho proceedings, were instigated by a 
sentiment of humanity to warn all tho milkwomen whom 
tliey met coming in from the country. Tlie ladies came to 
a standstill; their halt was significative; it yras a simple 
confession that they, innocent lambs, were in no hurry to 
throw thomsolvos into the jaws of tho wolf. 

But no crime, wo are told, goes unpunished, not oven 
tlie petty offonoo of adulterating milk. Other travellers, 
wlio were coming from the country into the town, remarked 
tlie sudden stoppage of the milk-folk, and informed the po¬ 
lice of tlio circumstance. Finding that they awaited tlioir 
victims ill vain, tlie officials rushed out of the city-gates, to 
give battle to tlie delinquents. But their uniform was in¬ 
stantly recognised, and the alarm was given in tlio enemy’s 
camp. A sudden panic seized the crowd, resulting in a ge¬ 
neral flight: tlio coi-ts wore twisted riglit-about face; liorscs,* 
a.ssos, and mules, received showers of unmerciful wliippings 
and cudgellings; tliero was a universal rout, helter-skelter, 
topsy-turvy, tho result of which WUs a grand taUeau-vivant, 
resembling a battle-piece in every tiling but its sublimity. 

A milkman, who had notliiiig hut ins legs to aid his es¬ 
cape, was arrested; of course liis wares were more than 
doubtful. .The contents of his cans wore poured out on tho 
gi omid, and by way of roo(>m])eiiso ho got a procii-verbal. 
And this is how it liappencd tliat cafg-au-lait was scarce at 
Douai tliat sorrowful niorniiig. A.s a consolation, next day 
tho citizens wore regaled with what appeared to tlicni ns tho 
richest of cream. E. ,S. D. 



DOMESTIC UTILITIES. 

TIIK VIXEOAU I'IxANT. 

I'o the Jiditors of the Natiot^l Magazine. * 


Wiia. any of your intelligent con'espondents kindly give mo 
some practical iiifonnation about the Vinegar Plant ? I have 
heard, but can hiudly believe it until further confirmed, that 
the vinegar produced from it is of flrst-rato quality, cheap, 
and very wliolesomo. If it really he so, and producible at 
a reasonable cost, it is well to make the fact extensively 
popular, particularly at a time when adulteration seems 
to bo tho rule, rather than the exception, among dealers in 
household stores. What is the plant liko? And how is it 
roared ? A Yobko Hovsekeefeb. 

[The Vinegar Plant is a gelatinous hotly, greatly resem¬ 
bling in appearance a Itlmp of tough leather that has been 
steeped in water for a length of time. It is most unsightly 
to look upon; and, when bandied, it feels very much like 
boiled tripe. It poBsesscs, however, the wonderful property 
of changing syrup into good and wholesome vinegar, which, 
the longer it is kept, the better and stronger it becomes. 

The^history of the plant is involved in some obscurity. 
Some ssy that it was originally brought over fi:om Sonth 
America; others, that the West Indies gave it birth. Both 
parties may he right as regards individual specimens; but 
the plant in general use among us is a native of Britain, 
and is described by (Jreville as PenteUliim. glauouAi. 

Every body must have observed, that when a little stale 
^"itieEar is left exposed to the air for a few days in suinmer, 
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certain eodimeutai'y Jjodlee are produced in it; and tbeso, 
gradually attracting oacb other, aooii become a gelatinous 
eonglomorated mass. This is the Vinegar Plant. If»littlo 
tugar bo added to the stale vinegar, the plant will bo all 
the more perfectly formed, and of fuller proportions. 

Wo will now proceed to unfold the mystery of making 
acetic acid, or vinegar, from this unlikely-looking fungus;' 
merely promising that we Jiavo manufactured ouv own 
vinegar from it on a largo scale for many yeai'S, and found 
it cxMllont, both for pickling andfor genorSl use. In rauny 
oounfl^-villages no other vinegar is used. ' 

Having provided a plant, procure a largo deep jug or 
covered jar (the top must bo covered over ^ oxcludo dust). 
Place in it balf-a-pound of treacle, and half-ifpound of coarse 
I brown sugar. Add to tbeso, two quai’ts of spring-water, 
nearly boiling; then stir tho whole well together. When 
almost cold, introduce tho Vinegar riant (which will iloat 
on the top); cover up the jug or jar, and put it carefully 
oway for six.weeks. 

The reproductive powers of theso fungi ai'e positively 
wonderful. Ere tho new plant is one day old,—that is to 
say, disengaged fftm tlie parent stem,—it goes iniiucdiatoly 
to work; and in six weeks’ time has given birth to ■■uiothcr 
progeny, prolific us itself. I'lie original parent, 1)0 it ob¬ 
served, never ceases its fcrtllity', but continues lo produce a 
now offspring at tho end of every six weeks tlirougliout Uie 
year. 

At tho end of six weeks, you may uncover the jar, and 
you will find its contents to have become strong cxccUont 
vinegar. Having removed tins, witlidraw tlic plant. Ad¬ 
hering to it, you will find an oxereseciico or under-layer. 
Insert your finger cai'ofully hetwoen it and the upper layer, 
and it will divide; leaving you two Vinegar-Plants, one as 
vigorous as the other. 

Again, make a mixture as before; only lot the quantities 
bo doubled. Throw in tho two plants. Those will, in a few 
moutlis, so multiply as to enable you to supply, not only 
yourself, but all your friends. Strain the vinegar several 
times through clieuileal hlottiiig-p.aper; tlien liultle it, and 
cork it down. The older it is, tho more palatable and ser- 
vicoahle you will iiiid it. 

The best place to keep the jars, wlicii the plants are at 
work, is ill a warm eiipboai-d iu the kitchen. Tho foriiicnla- 
tiou then soon commences, and tho plant proceeds todeveloji 
itself, dividing into two distinct layers, Some people cut 
the layers into separate pieces, to make tlicm propagate more 
freely. 

Lct’iis, in coiieluslon, observe, that tho rcniarkahle mode 
of propagation possessed by the Vinegar Plant—in tho ah- 
seuco of reproductive organs—by means of laniinai, is quite 
iu aceordaueo with the mcrismatic division wliieh many of 
tho lower algal propagate. 

The more we examine into its nature, the more pleased 
wo shall ho with the powers it possesses of longevity and 
usefulness. William Kidd.] 


COHEESPONDENCE. 


** Early lo b«d, anti early to rlso, 

Will make you botl\ healtliy, wealthy, and wise.” 

A FEW lines in advocacy-of tho first of tho benefits ito bo 
derived from early rising may prove interesting to some at 
least of your junior readers. 

It is a woll-ostublishod fact, from statistics, that tho eariy 
riser, emteris paribus, lives longer tliaa the person who re¬ 
mains in bed many hours after sunrise, or who turns night 
into day. But tho reasoi} may not generally be known, ex¬ 
cept to the professional or scientific. 

In the first place, It must be understood, that the atmo¬ 
sphere we Iweathe is edmposed of certain fixed viz., 

oxygen, nitrogen, carhonio-aoid gas, gad ammonia,—the two 
last in very small quantity,—and that tbeaa exfirt in oertiun 
proportions of adndxtnre. That the gas ffgygen is the great 




stimulating prinoiplo, or supporter, of all animal life; whereas 
carbonic-acid gas is detrimental to it, being a uarcetic, i, e, 
induces sleep. 

That tho animal and vegetable kingdoms, in an especial 
and'peculiar manner, help to regulate and establish a cor- 
tdbi relation between tho quantities of these gases during 
night and day iu tlic following manner. Vegetables, by 
means, chiefly of tlio surface of tlicir leaves, buds, and stciiiB, 
give olf earhoiiic-ocid gas by iiiglit, hut oxygen during tlic 
day; whereas animals in liealth, principally through the 
mbdiuiu of the lungs and skin, part with carbonic-acid gas, 
and absorb oxygen by inspiration from tho atmosphere. 

That; during tdo«p, the principal functions of tho animal 
body aro suspondod, it io<]uiriiig noither fuel or food, but 
meroly po.sitivo rost. And Jliorofore a higldy oxygenated 
state of the atiiiuspliere is not only luineoossary, but would 
prove periiioiou.s if long eoiiiimiod. Consequently niglit, 
the period wlien tlio air ooiitaiiis its greatest amount of 
carbonic acid gas, is most adapted by nature for repose; and, 
on tile otlier liaiid, day, being tho period when tho wew and 
tear of tlie body is greatest, is just that iu whioli it can re¬ 
ceive its greatest amount of that supporter of animal life, 
oxygen. 

Tlius tlio relative strongtli of tlio atiuospliero is beauti¬ 
fully regulated by tlie iiitereliauge of the gaseous elements 
eliiiiiiiated from tlie uiiiiual and vegetable kingdoms. Anil 
lienee it follows, tliat the active period of animal life shoulil 
eommeiieo at sunrise and cease shortly after sunset, in order 
to receive tlio gi'eatest amount ofjiure atiuospherie air, which 
is as e.sseiitial to healtli as wliolesoiiie food is. And to break 
tliese natural laws must sooner or later bo followed by los.s 
of health. 


DBAMATTC CONVERSAZIONES. 


Madam, — As a jiroof,—though I admit a rather slender one, 
—tliat I take aii interest in that diqiartment of tlie National 
Maoazine designated “ Tiie’ Homo,” I will contribute tlie 
following outline of iui aiiiiiseuient for winter evenings, 
wliieli for a iiuinher of yeaies lias obtained in tlio social eirelo 
of wlileli it-luis long been my lot aud my benefit to bo a 
lueiiiber. 

fl'lie social eirelo of wliich I write consists of a largo 
nuniber of ladies, married and single; geiitleiiioiiditto. Tlio 
single of botli sexes preponderate. Tbere is also a full com- 
idemciit of eliildren, luakiug a grand total of about as many 
us would constitute a complete dramatic company. 

Prom amongst the geiillemon, on tlie fii'st Tuesday of 
every iiioiitli, from Noveiiiher till May, a president is nomi¬ 
nated and eleetod by vote; each individual having tho pri¬ 
vilege of voting or not as he or slie pleases. Slioiild the 
gentleman nominated not receive votes equivalent in num¬ 
ber to three-fourth's of tlio parties prdlont, he is rejected 
and another is nominated, who must pass through a similar 
ordeal before ho is elected to the high dignity of president. 

Por a month flio president continues in office, and In's 
business is to I'ule over tlic meetings; decide on the pjay to 
he read on the next night of incoting; appoint tho readers 
ftir tlio next night, and aleo their parts; inform the com¬ 
pany when and where tliey shall next meet, wiiioli last in¬ 
formation is of the utmost iniportaneo, a.s it is nii invari.ablo 
rule amongst the.members that, unless partienlmly re- 
quested, more than one reading shall not take place iu tlio 
s&nio drawing-room during the druniatic Kcs.sion. 

An d now for a sketch of the aujiiKcmeiit itself. At tho 
place and hour, wiiieli is iisu.ally half-p.ast seven o’clock, the 
company asseinbio; the orchestra, a piano and what other 
instruments we have, striking up the while a lively over¬ 
ture, which it coutimios for a quarter of aii hour ot 80. 
During this part of the proceedings, tho dramatis pqsoncs 
take their respeotive places; the readers round a table; the 
corps de bdXltt, which I may here remark is usnally, though 
not always, composed of ohildien, at one end 'of the room, 
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cleared for their convenience; and 
the audience vrherover they can. 

As soon OB all have occupied 
their proper positions, the presi¬ 
dent rings a bell, which is a sig¬ 
nal for the orchestra to cease, and 
the reading to commence. Each 
character then reads his or her 
part as it occurs; and if the reader 
is a singer, sings whatever songs 
or poetry may happen to ho in the 
part assigned him; or if ho really 
cannot sing, a substitute must be 
provided; but at all events there is 
no shying oif olio wed; and in 
manner the reading is continued 
to the end of an act. At the coii- 
clusion of an act, a breathing time 
is allowed the readers, during 
which respite the members of the 
corpa de haUet perform a dance to 
the music of the orchestra; which 
finished, the bell again rings ; the 
next act of the play is prgededed with, and so on wo go un¬ 
til the whole piece is concluded; when the orchestra and 
eorpg dc ballet are pgain called forth.on duty. 

Afterwards comesthc cream of the evening. As it i .5 an 
estahlishod practice among the readers and the entire com¬ 
pany (tlie oliildrcu, of coufso, excepted) to study, not only 
thcii- vc.spoctivc parts, biU the whole play, and mark the pas¬ 
sages which strike most forcibly by their brilliancy of ex¬ 
pression or any other qualit 3 ’, the members come prepared 
for the conversation which follows the reading; and a mo.st 
animated and ontortainiug eonversatiou, 1 can assure you, 
madam, it is; and fully justifies me in giving to each of 
our dramatic meetings tlie Jiigli-sounding title of a Dramatic 
Conversazione. 

• The proeoodings terminate^ at eleven o’clock. I must 
add in conclusion, that it is to a young lady wo are indebted 
for introducing this pleasant recreation among us.' 

. , Jaiiieb. 

- ■ " e 



TUS eUKATKK AND l.LRShR SIQirnNOAI.ES: 


. DOMESTIC PET*S.:-Tl|li; NIGUTINGALE. 

Tbk form and personnel of NigktIiigaTes are by no means 
attraOtive. They are pluindopkiifg-birds; .but they have a 
very intolligcnt eye. There are two specios of this bird,— 
the Ijesser and the Greater ^Jightingalo. The former regu¬ 
larly visits this country ; ■the,latter is a rarity, llowiek 
aokiiowlcdgos to have heard of one, but not to have met 
with one. I haVe been more fortunate. 

The birds figured on this page will enable our readers to 
mark the contrast between the two species. Both specimens 
■»* liavo been kindly lent mo by tlio&.owaer, Hugh Hanly, Esq. 

Their plumage and carriage ate atike deserving of notice. 

, The Greater Nightivgalc sings ;'bi»t his rtoto TSAfur inferior 
to that of the Lesser. D has no poetry in it, and would excite 
sjomparatively little reiparlc wheii listened to. These hird.s 
seldom visit opv countiy. By mukiiig themselves scarce, they 
are the more highly thought of. ' 

The time that this King'oT Bii’ds is “ due” in England is 
about April 8, I usually sde him, and hpar him, aiboqt that 
'.day; ifnot in my own garden, 4)1 some copse not far distant. 
.'Me loves the county of Middlesex; dearly; and there, every 
season, he and I hold loving oonvers^. It is worthy of note, 
that the same birds, if living, return to their old haunts 
evSry year. They remember hospitality received, and never 
forget the spots where they reared their youhg families in. 
security. 

As the male birds invariably arrive eopie ten (|ayB before 
the fdhiales, it is desirable to make your porphases eaflp in 
the month of April; bu| aeyor buy any bird that is not 
“moated off;” that is, jjhtll Be is used to his change offood, 


and able to feed himself. The 
bird-dealers exe clever in their 
management of these noble fel¬ 
lows, who are usually “sulky” 
after they have been made pri¬ 
soners. They tempt them to eat 
by pegging down live meal¬ 
worms in their raw beef and egg. 
Whilst vainly pocking at, and 
attempting to.swallow the former, 
they taste the latter; and find¬ 
ing it p.alatBble, they devour 
it greedily. Many, however, 
die' before they can ho thus 
“ mcatqd oil'." Poor innocent 
songsters I 

N^er purchase any bird with¬ 
out fifst hearing it sing. This is 
pecbliarly necessary as regards 
Nightingales. Do not, however, 
then 60 surprised if their song sud¬ 
denly' ceases, tlnloss they get an 
alfecHonato master or mistress, 
and are lovingly w;uted on^their.voiees are quickly sileneed, 
—their hearts soon broken. I have had so many proofs 
of this, from long exporienec, that I can sptsak oracularly as 
to the fact. Those are, of all birds, the most tender-hearted. 
•I'hoy.aro constant in. life, pud dio (generally) singing a love- 
song to their mistress. To slight them is as iroiKjlitic as it 
is cruel. 

As Nightingales arc generally shy hird.s, it is usual to 
place them in lai'ge cage.s made ofmahogiuiy; the front only 
being open, and the bars of wllod in.stead of \vire. The top, 
back, and sides, must be clo.se. If j'our pets .are familiar and 
ha])p 3 ', it will lUen be desirable to have the sidca ojien as 
well as the front. Feed in, vessels of glme, not tin; and 
supply them with plenty of fresh water. Also provide a 
hath, in summer, for them to show off in. 

The food of a-Nightingale in conflnemont should he raw 
rump-steak, perfectly sweet and free froiri fibre. This must 
ho )>lae(^d on a marble slab, and hold down by a silver tea¬ 
spoon, while scraped fine with a sharp knife. Do not let the 
liand touch it, or it will speedily become tainted. With this, 
mix BOmo hard-boiled yolk of egg, dropping a little cold’ 
w.atcr on it to assist in making it inty a paste. Do not let 
the substance be too thick, nor loo soft,—simplj' moistened 
.so that tlio bird ctoi swallow it readily. In summer, this 
must he made fresh twice daily. The flies soon fiiuf it out, 
and poison it; then, farewell to the bird. 

Nightingales dearly love ants'-eggs, flies, mealworms, 
ser.'iped caiTOt, and elderberries. Also, now and then, a 
little (under-done) cooked mutton, minced. Hang them in 
one regular place when indoors, .and do the siuuo when out 
of doors. Any change disconcerts them. Garefully guard 
agaitist oats, and never let your birds even sec them, if you 
can prevent it; it is fatal to their song. 

More than a thousand Nightingales are sold, every 
Spring, in London alone. Of tlioso, owing to the igno¬ 
rance prevailing as to their proper treatment, at least seven- 
eighths perish. WiiiUM ICinn. 


No. 27, commencing the Second Volume, wUl contain the 
first Ch.ipter of a continuous Storg by the Autltor of " The 
Head of thfi Family," “ John Halifax, Gentleman," Sc., 
entitled 

LOBD EELISTOUN. A Love Siobv. 

This vyfl extend through many Numbert of the Magazine, 


Weekly ^bscribers are requUted'to see that the Label is 
always furnished to them with the Number, as Notices to Cor¬ 
respondents and the Public, Sc,, Will hencHorth appear regu¬ 
lar — and, except on rare occasions—exmusivdy there, ‘ 







